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THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS 
AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
DISEASE. 


By  G.  H.  Patchen,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Improved  Movement  Cure  Insti- 
tute, New  York. 


How  should  we  breathe  ?  "  Naturally,"  says  some  thought- 
less and  physiologically  irreverent  person,  whose  lack  of 
knowledge  and  abundant  vitality  combine  to  render  him 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  action  and  significance  of  all  physio- 
logical phenomena. 

Of  a  truth  this  answer,  although  flippant  and  insincere,  is 
correct,  and  here  the  discussion  might  end. 

But  what  is  natural  breathing?  How  is  it  accomplished? 
These  are  the  points  at  issue.;  thp  questions  to  be  decided. 
Before  definitely  determining  -them  we  mast  fully  understand 
the  object  and  purpose- of  breathing,  or  in  other  words,  what 
we  breathe  for.  /  '  *.     • 

Primarily,  as  every  one  who  has  given  the  least  attention  to 
the  subject  knows,  it  is  the  function,  of,  respiration  to  aerate 
and  purify  the  blood.  Breathing  is  the  process  by  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  and  enters  the  blood 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs. 

But  however  necessary  and  important  a  part  aeration  may 
play  in  the  physiological  economy,  is  it  the  sole  object  for 
which  the  function  of  respiration  is  established?  May  not 
some  other  useful  service  be  performed  by  the  same  process 
and  at  the  same  time?  Instances  of  the  dual  action  of  bodily 
organs  are  not  wanting.  The  thin,  delicate  air- cells  of  which 
the  lungs  are  mainly  composed  not  only  receive  oxygen  from 
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without,  but  eliminate  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor  from 
within  ;  when  occasion  requires  it.  the  fumes  of  alcohol  and 
other  volatile  substances  also  find  exit  from  the  system  by  the 
lungs. 

Moreover,  were  the  sole  object  of  respiration  that  of  caus- 
ing saturation  of  the  blood  with  oyxgen,  it  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  much  more  simple  form  of  mechanism 
than  is  given  to  man  for  this  purpose,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  manner  in  which  this  life-giving  substance  is  supplied  to 
the  fishes  and  other  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 

These  considerations,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  function  of  respiration  is 
a  very  important  one  ;  that  its  mission  is  not  confined  to  a 
single  purpose  ;  that  it  was  intentionally  established,  in  its 
present  form,  for  beneficent  reasons,  and  endowed  with  the 
power  of  promoting,  in  various  ways,  the  vital  interests  of  the 
organism. 

In  order  to  acquire  more  definite  knowledge  concerning  the 
function  of  respiration,  let  us  critically  examine  its  mechan- 
ism, and  observe,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  manner  and  effects 
of  its  operation. 

Briefly,  we  find  that  the  lungs,  which  receive  the  inspired 
air  and  hold  it  until  the  chemical  exchange  between  its  oxy- 
gen and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  can  be  effected,  are 
enclosed  in  a  somewhat  cone-shaped  cavity  called  the  thorax, 
or  chest.  This  cavity  is  surrounded  by  the  arched  and  con- 
vex ribs  and  their  attachments,  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  in 
front  and  the  vertically  rigid  spinal  column  behind.  Above 
the  cavity  is  closed  by  the  clavicles,  or  collar  bones,  and  the 
vessels,  organs,  and  tissues  comprised  in  the  neck.  The  in- 
ferior opening,  or  base  of  the  cone,  is  closed  by  a  thick,  mus- 
cular membrane  called  the  diaphragm,  which  makes  a  com- 
plete fleshy  partition  across  the  body  horizontally,  dividing  it 
into  two  cavities — each  occupied  by  their  respective  organs — 
the  thoracic  above,  whose  boundaries  have  just  been  described, 
and  the  abdominal  below.  The  muscles  covering  the  ribs  are 
so  arranged  that  by  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  they 
assist  in  controlling  the  motions  of  the  chest  walls. 

The  lungs  assume  no  active  part  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion ;  they  are  simply  reservoirs  for  the  air  supplied  to  them. 
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The  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  although  elastic* 
contain  no  muscular  Bbres,  and*  consequently,  they  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  They  are  constantly 
in  apposition  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  expanding  and  con* 
trading  with  them  to  the  same  extent  and  degree.  When 
expansion  occurs  the  area  of  the  chest  cavity  is  increased  and 
a  partial  vacuum,  with  diminished  pressuie,  is  formed  within 
it.  Air  cannot  enter  the  vacuum,  because  there  are  no  chan- 
nels of  communication,  but,  impelled  by  the  greater  atmos- 
pheric pressure  from  without,  it  rushes  into  the  lungs  through 
their  air  passages,  expanding  them  just  in  proportion  and 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  enlarged  space  in  the  chest  cavity  is 
formed  ;  thus  it  remains  constantly  hlled. 

Expansion  of  the  thorax  in  possible,  with  the  exception  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  in  only  two  ways  :  First,  by  the  con- 
traction and  descent  of  the  arched  diaphragm.  This  action 
lengthens  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  and  incceases  its 
width,  at  the  base  line,  by  pushing  the  lower  rios  slightly  out- 
ward. The  most  visible  effects  of  this  form  of  expansion  are 
the  movements  of  the  abdominal  walls.  Second,  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  front  of  the  chest  as  a  whole,  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ribs  at  this  region,  by 
which  action  the  depth  or  diameter  from  front  to  back  is  iu- 
creased.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  these  different  ways  of 
securing  respiratory  space,  some  physiologists  have  classified 
them  as  corresponding  types  of  respiration,  giving  to  the  first 
method  mentioned  the  name  of  abdominal  respiration,  and,  to 
the  second,  that  of  ^^^/a/ respiration. 

Fortunately  for  the  efficiency  of  either  method,  the  lungs 
have  a  capacity  for  receiving  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of 
air  usually  required  for  respiratory  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  enter  the  lungs  at  each 
inspiration,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  the  combined 
capacity  of  all  the  air-cells  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
cubic  inches. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  were  aeration  o.f  the  blood 
the  only  purpose  of  respiration,  it  would  be  immaterial  which 
portion  of  the  lungs  was  used  for  this  purpose,  or  by  what 
means  the  air  gained  entrance  to  them  ;  the  necessary  twenty 
cubic  inches  could  find  lodgment  and  serve  its  purpose  equally 
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well  at  either  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper  portion  of  the  lungs, 
in  either  lung  alone,  or  in  any  part  of  the  lung  area  where 
sufficient  chest  expansion  could  be  effected.  In  fact,  this 
power  of  independent  motion  of  limited  areas  of  the  chest 
exists.  The  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  in  connection  with  the 
mobility  of  their  joints  at  their  terminal  attachments,  allows 
a  considerable  degree  of  circumscribed  expansion,  which 
becomes  useful  for  respiratory  purposes  when  the  ordinary 
and  moie  normal  methods  are  restricted  or  suppressed. 

But  how^ever  completely  costal  respiration  may  furnish  the 
system  with  the  needed  supply  of  oxygen,  there  aie  numer- 
ous and  potent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abdominal  form 
of  respiration,  that  form  which  compels  the  most  vigorous 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  is  better  and  more  physiological  ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  form  which  can  be  habitually  main- 
tained without  injury  to  some  portion  or  function  of  the  vital 
mechanism. 

Several  of  the  most  important  of  these  reasons  will  be 
noticed  : 

1.  From  the  mechanical  formation  of  the  breathing  appa- 
ratus. 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  practically  a  cone-shaped 
structure,  closed  at  the  top,  but  having  slightly  movable  sides 
and  a  sttong,  elastic  base,  which  is  freely  movable  at  its  cen- 
tre in  a  vertical  direction  ;  its  interior  is  filled  with  an  elastic 
cellular  substance,  into  which  air  is  drawn  and  from  which  it 
is  expelled,  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  its 
boundaries. 

If  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  observation  were 
asked  to  examine  a  similarly  constructed  piece  of  mechanism 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  it  could  be  operated  to 
the  best  mechanical  advantage,  he  would  undoubtedly  decide 
that  the  boundary  which  permitted  the  greatest  degree  of 
motion,  with  the  least  resistance,  was  the  one  which  should 
be  used.     This  decision  is  mechanically  coriect. 

The  same  reasoning  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  the  thorax 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  lower  boundary — the  strong 
and  freely  movable  diaphragm  —is  the  part  intended  by  nature 
to  perform  the  function  of  respiration. 

2.  From  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  abdominal 
organs. 
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Immediately  beneath  the  thorax,  and  not  unlike  it  in  form 
and  size,  is  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  embraces  the  entire 
portion  of  the  body  below  the  diaphragm  ;  its  front  and  side 
walls  are  elastic  and  capable  of  extensive  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion ;  even  the  back  boundary,  through  the  centre  of 
which  the  spinal  column  extends,  is  only  vertically  rigid,  as  it 
admits  of  considerable  motion  in  every  other  direction. 

The  upper  boundary  is  the  diaphragm,  whose  structure  and 
mode  of  action  has  already  been  noticed  in  its  relation  to  the 
chest  and  its  contentsl 

The  organs  which  occupy  the  abdominal  cavity  are  sub- 
jected, by  leason  of  their  position  and  environment,  to  sev- 
eral motions  which,  from  their  conformation,  they  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  receive,  and  which  evidently  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  full  measure  of  their  functional  activity.  Each 
organ,  although  in  close  contact  with  others,  is  covered  by  a 
thm,  moist,  and  slippery  layer  of  peritoneum,  which  greatly 
facilitates  motion  in  all  directions  compatible  with  its  anchor- 
age to  the  back  wall  of  the  surrounding  cavity.  The  digestive 
organs,  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal 
space,  are  supplied  with  an  involuntary,  vermi-form  motion — 
peristaltic  action — which  .is  in  constant  operation,  day  and 
night. 

But  this  seeming  form  of  perpetual  motion,  so  beneficial  to 
the  organs  upon  which  it  is  bestowed,  would  become  very 
inefficient  and  perhaps  cease  entirely,  were  it  not  constantly 
maintained  by  incitations  of  touch  and  pressure,  which  the 
organs  receive  from  several  sources.  Peristaltic  action  is 
stimulated  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  in  a  spasmodic 
way,  by  all  the  voluntary  motions  incident  to  the  duties  and 
occupations  of  daily  life,  but  more  especially  by  the  bendings, 
twistings,  and  other  bodily  movements  which  cause  change  of 
form  in  the  elastic  and  contractile  abdominal  walls,  and  cor- 
responding alternations  of  pressure  upon  the  organs  which 
they  enclose.  Much  more  efifective,  however,  because  con- 
tinually present  and  active,  sleeping  or  waking,  is  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  rhythmic  motions  of  the  diaphragm  in  the 
process  of  breathing. 

The  position  of  this  organ,  at  the  centre  of  the  body,  is 
highly  significant  of  its  functional  importance.     It  not  only 
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separates  the  body  into  two  distinct  but  similar  cones  with 
adjoining  bases,  but  it  forms  the  base  of  each.  This  mechani- 
cal arrangement  renders  its  action  equally  effective  in  two 
opposite  directions — upon  all  parts  and  organs  below  it  as 
well  as  upon  those  above  it. 

When  the  abdominal  type  of  breathing  is  employed,  the 
expansive  diaphragm  descends  from  one  to  three  inches,  push- 
ing out  the  abdominal  walls  and  causing  a  compression  and  a 
downward  displacement  of  all  the  organs  beneath  it.  At  the 
succeeding  expiration  the  diaphragm  rises  simultaneously 
with  contraction  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  organs  are 
returned  to  their  original  positions.  Thus,  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  respiration  constantly  supplies  the  very  organs, 
upon  which  the  vitality  and  nutiition  of  the  entire  system 
depend,  with  a  form  of  involuntary  massage  which  greatly 
aids  them  in  their  functional  work. 

The  motion  supplied  to  the  abdominal  organs  by  the  respi- 
ratory excursions  of  the  diaphragm  possesses  many  features  of 
interest.  Although  limited  in  extent,  its  influence  in  the 
aggregate,  is  very  considerable,  since  it  constantly  recurs 
about  eighteen  times  per  minute  ;  all  voluntary  effoit  'only 
serves  to  quicken  its  action  and  deepen  its  effect  ;  it  is  auto- 
matic, adjusting  itself  perfectly  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
system,  and,  being  maintained  by  a  source  of  nervous  power 
independent  of  the  will,  it  never  tires,  but  keeps  up  its  benefi- 
cent action  as  long  as  the  breath  of  life  remains  in  the  body. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  vital  organs 
contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  lungs  is  to  the  wholesome  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
they  would  still  need  its  salutary  influence,  although  its  other 
important  function — the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air — 
should  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way. 

Many  years  ago  there  existed  a  cherished  medical  maxim 
that  *'  heat  is  life  ;*'  indeed,  in  such  esteem  was  this  maxim 
held  by  many,  that  a  distinct  school  of  medical  practice  was 
founded  upon  it.  But  more  recently  we  have  advanced  a  step 
further  in  physiological  knowledge,  and  begin  to  realize  that 
motion  is  life,  and  that  heat  is  only  one  of  its  products  or  effects. 

3.  From  the  suction,  or  aspirating  power,  afforded  by  the 
diaphragm. 
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In  addition  to  the  merely  mechanical  displacement  that  the 
respiratory  motions  of  the  diaphragm  occasion  among  the 
digestive  organs  situated  beneath  it,  distinct  and  powerful  aid 
is  afforded  to  the  circulation  by  the  same  process. 

Great  as  the  power  of  the  heatt  undoubtedly  is  to  carry 
forward  the  endless  task  of  forcing  the  blood  through  the  cir- 
culatory channels  of  the  body,  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  unaided, 
it  would  or  could  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it. 
Movements  of  the  extremities,  which  occasion  muscular  con- 
traction over  or  near  important  vessels  carrying  venous  blood, 
undoubtedly  urge  forward  their  contents  at  these  points  to 
some  extent,  but  this  affords  little  or  no  aid  to  the  venous 
circulation  at  the  centre  of  the  body,  where  the  contents  of 
large  vessels  must  find  their  way  to  the  elaborative  organs — 
the  liver  and  lungs — in  direct  opposition  to  the  influence  of 
gravity.  It  is  just  here,  where  it  is  most  needed,  just  at  the 
point  where  the  vessels  are  largest  and  the  column  of  blood 
to  be  moved  is  the  heaviest,  that  the  diaphragm  is  able  to 
supply  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  diaphragm  at  this  most  critical 
point  of  the  venous  circulation  consists  in  the  suction  which 
it  exerts  upon  the  abdominal  cavity  below  it.  Its  arrange- 
ment and  action  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  piston 
of  a  pump,  the  only  difference  being  the  elastic  and  yielding 
condition  of  the  walls  or  enclosure  in  which  it  works.  This 
difference,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  diaphiagm, 
and  increases  its  efficiency  ;  for,  simultaneously  with  its  ascent, 
and  closely  following  it,  the  abdominal  walls  gradually  con- 
tract from  below  upward,  by  which  action  its  lifting  force  is 
very  much  increased.  The  fluids  are  the  first  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  this  influence,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
those  forming  the  contents  of  the  large  vessels,  which  pass 
into  and  through  the  most  active  part  of  its  field  of  operation, 
the  region  nearest  its  initial  point  of  action. 

But  the  effect  of  this  tractive  or  lifting  force,  consisting  of 
the  co-operative  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  is  not  limited  to  fluids  alone  ;  it  extends  to  and 
includes  the  entire  abdominal  mass  in  each  and  every  part. 
It  causes  a  strong  oscillatory  motion,  in  a  veitical  direction, 
of  all  those  organs,  irrespective  of  their  individual  duties,  as 
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may  be  readily  verified  by  observing  the  changes  of  form  and 
dimension  of  the  abdomen  which  regularly  occurs  at  every 
respiration,  or,  more  convincingly  still,  by  placing  the  hand 
upon  the  abdomen,  where  the  motion  referred  to  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.  It  is  the  only  means  provided  by  nature  for  over- 
coming the  baneful  influence  of  gravitation,  which,  if  unop- 
posed, would  compel  the  abdominal  organs  to  settle  down 
upon  each  other,  at  the  lowest  possible  plane,  in  a  compact 
and  immovable  mass,  prevented,  by  their  own  weight  and 
pressure,  from  perfoiming  those  important  functions  upon 
which  the  nutrition  and  health  of  the  body  depend. 

4.  The  use  and  influence  of  the  diaphragm  in  vocalization. 

If  the  manner  of  receiving  the  air  into  the  lungs  is  impor- 
tant, the  manner  of  its  use  and  expenditure  is  equally  so  ; 
for,  by  a  wise  economy,  while  the  air  supplied  to  the  system 
by  inspiration  is  a  vital  necessity,  it  becomes  possible  to 
utilize  it,  during  its  exit,  for  purposes  of  vocalization,  com- 
pelling it,  by  this  means,  to  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  instruction  and  entertainment. 

When  propel ly  used  in  respiration,  the  diaphragm  not  only 
controls  the  force  and  duration  of  the  tones  of  the^  voice, 
either  in  speaking  or  singing,  but  in  the  most  effective  manner 
furnishes  and  controls  the  requisite  air  supply  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  allowing  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  throat,  and  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  action 
of  the  vocal  organs. 

Practically,  it  is  found  that  those  speakers  and  singers  who 
possess  the  purest  quality  of  tone  and  the  most  control  over 
its  volume,  sustentation,  flexibility,  and  delivery  are  they  who 
cultivate  the  uses  of  the  diaphragm,  who  obtain  and  dispose 
of  the  volume  of  air  needed  for  the  double  purpose  of  breath 
and  vocalization,  by  means  of  abdominal  respiration. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  cogent,  anatomical,  and  physio- 
logical reasons  for  believing  that  the  abdominal  type  of  respira- 
tion is  the  normal  one,  normal  alike  for  every  human  being 
regardless  of  age  or  sex. 

I  am  aware  that  there  exists  a  very  common  and  prevalent 
belief,  which  some  physiologists  have  seemed  inclined  to  sanc- 
tion, that  on  account  of  difference  in  organization,  women  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  thoracic  type  of  breathing.     But 
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recently  repeated  investigations  and  experiments  have  con- 
clusively shown  that  this  form  of  respiration,  when  found,  is 
not  natural,  but  exists  as  the  result  of  artificial  cultivation 
and  environment,  indeed  this  very  difletence  of  structure — 
this  aggregation  in  the  pelvic  region  of  organs  which  men  do 
not  possess — makes  the  abdominal  type  of  respiration  in 
women  more  physioiogicaliy  imperative  than  in  men,  in 
whom  this  type  is  univei2>ally  conceded  to  be  normal. 

These  supplementary  organs  referred  to  are  situated  in  the 
lowest  poition  of  the  abdominal  cavity  (for,  as  shown,  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities  are  continuous  and  practically 
one),  where  they  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  overlying  organs  to  the  fullest  extent  allow- 
able. The  only  possible  relief  from  this  pressure  incident  to 
their  environment,  since  no  aid  auxiliary  to  that  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  abdominal  oigans  in  men  is  available,  is 
the  lifting  force  supplied  by  the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  deeper  the  influence  of  this  motion  can  be 
made  to  extend,  and  the  more  powerful  it  can  become,  the 
more  beneficial  will  be  its  etlects. 

Hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  if  respiratory  rhythm 
be  the  means  relied  upon  to  preserve  the  healthful  functions 
of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  in  men,  it  is  much  more 
needed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  health  and  position  of  the 
supplementary  pelvic  organs  necessary  to  the  physiological 
economy  of  women. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Keen  Scent. — A  German  sportsman  said  to  a  well-known 
Scottish  baronet. the  other  day  : 

*'  Talking  about  dogs  with  keen  scent,  I  have  one  in  Ger- 
many that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  you  have  in  Eng- 
land. 

**  Very  remarkable  dog,  I  suppose,*'  yawned  the  listener. 
I  should  say  so.     The  day  after  1  left  home  he  broke  his 
chain,  and  although  1  had  been  away  for  hours,  he  tracked 
me  merely  by  scent  !     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?*' 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  take  a  bath,"  replied  the  Caledo- 
nian, turning  calmly  away. 


SANITARY    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE.    AND    MIN 
ERAL  SPRINGS   OF   NEW  YORK.* 


By  A.  N.  Bkll,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  section  of  the  State  south  and  southwest  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Hudson  rivers  is  divisible  into  three  sub-sec- 
tions :  first,  the  eastern,  which  embraces  three  distinct  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Highlands  of  Orange  and  Rockland  coun- 
ties, having  a  general  eastern  direction,  extending  to  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  second,  back  of  these  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Rondout  ;  third,  and 
most  considerable,  the  Kaatsberg,  of  Catskills,  and — continu- 
ous but  under  a  change  of  name — the  Helderbcrg  Mountains, 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  Catskills  are  rather  a  group  of  mountains  than  a  chain, 
covering  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  500  square  miles, 
having  between  thirty  and  forty  peaks.  The  most  noted  of 
them  are  Round  Top,  High  Peak,  Black  Head,  Overlook,  and 
Pine  Orchard,  which  range  in  altitude  from  3000  to  3900  feet. 
The  Heldeibergs  are  not  so  high  ;  the  highest  of  them,  the 
Shawangunk  summits,  are  not  above  2000  feet  ;  the  Hign- 
lands  range  from  iioo  to  1700  feet. 

Southwest  of  the  Catskills  in  Sullivan  and  Delaware  coun- 
ties the  Blue  Mountains,  or  Delaware  Mountains,  take  their 
rise.  Near  their  junction  with  the  Kaatsbergs  their  summits 
are  2700  to  2800  feet  above  ocean  level,  but  elsewhere  not 
above  1400  to  1600  feet.  The  western  sub-section  of  this 
southern  division  is  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus  rising  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  first,  to  the  Ridge  Road— supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  now  3CX) 
feet  above  it— extends  from  the  Genesee  to  the  Niagara  above 
the  Falls  ;  stcond,  from  the  Ridge  Road  to  the  falls  of  the 
Genesee  at  Nundaand  Portage,  where  there  is  an  abrupt  wall 
of  rock  about  300  feet  high.  The  greatest  height  is  about  900 
feet.     From  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  summit 


*  Continued  from  Vol.  X.KXIII.,  p.  334. 
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level  at  an  altitude  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus.  Alleghany*  and  Steuben  counties. 

East  of  the  Hudson  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  Green 
and  Hoosac  Mountain  ranges  southward,  reaching  the  Hud- 
son in  Putnam  County  opposite  West  Point,  and  reappearing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  riv«;r  as  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 

The  watercourses  of  this  section,  as  indeed  throughout  the 
State,  winding  their  way  through  and  continuously  eroding 
the  limestone  formations,  for  the  most  part,  over  which  they 
have  passed  and  leaped  from  one  level  to  another  at  numerous 
points  for  an  immeasurable  period  of  time,  have  formulated 
many  waterfalls,  some  of  them  of  great  height  and  amid  scenery 
of  marvellous  beauty.  Indeed,  the  State  of  New  Vork  is  for 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  for  the  number  of  its  rivers  and 
lakes  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  along  their  banks  and 
shores.  A  desctiption  of  them  in  detail  would  extend  this 
sketch  to  an  inordinate  length.  It  admits  of  but  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  of  them. 

Of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Niagaia 
Falls,  novelty  in  attempting  to  describe  its  grandeur  and 
beauty  has  long  since  been  discarded,  for  all  efforts  have  failed, 
though  they  have  enlisted  the  ablest  intellects  and  the  most 
accomplished  pens.  *'  Indeed,'*  as  Bachelder  well  says, 
"the  scenery  that  paints  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  and  as 
far  into  the  remote  as  vision  can  reach,  simply  defies  the 
power  of  descriptive  delineation  in  printer's  ink.  The  deli- 
cate and  appreciative  colors  of  the  true  artist  alone  can  exhibit 
the  tenderness  of  the  tints  and  shades,  the  gently  serpentine 
lines,  the  valleys  and  verdure,  the  modest  undulation,  the 
sharp  and  rugged  ascent,  the  grand  and  majestic  mountain 
curves  and  piercing  summits,  with  their  soft  haze,  virgin  blues, 
and  rich,  deep  purples,  and  all  these  repeated  like  a  dream 
echo  in  the  water  mirror  between."  * 

The  principal  lakes  of  the  State  are  the  eastern  end  of  Erie, 
one  half  of  each  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Chan^plain  ;  in  the  north- 
east, lakes  George  and  Schroon  ;  and  in  Warren,  Essex,  and 
Hamilton  counties  about  two  hundred  smaller  ones  inter- 
spersed amid  a  landscape  of  great  beauty  and  healthfulness. 

*  Popular  Resorts,  and  How  to  Reach  Them.     By  John  B.  Bachelder,  p.  139. 
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In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  there  afe  three  groups 
of  laVes,  beginning  with  the  easternmost — Otsego,  Schuyler, 
Cazenovia,  and  Summit.  Farther  west  a  chairt  commencing 
with  Oneida,  Onondaea,  Otisco,  Cross,  Skaneateles.  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Crooked  or  Keuka,  and  Canandaigua  lakes.  Still  fur- 
ther west  there  is  another  chain  of  five  lakes — Owasco,  Hon- 
eoye,  Canadice,  Conesus,  and  Silver  lakes.  In  the  southwest 
corner  o(  the  State  is  Chautauqua  Lake  ;  and  in  the  southeast- 
ern counties  there  are  numerous  smaller  ones.  Many  of  those 
enumerated  are  navigable,  insomuch  that  there  is  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  length  of  lake  navigation. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  lake  and  river  scenery  throughout  i,* 
the  number,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  the  waterfalls.  Of  Niagara 
(see  previous  article  Vol.  XXXIII.,  p.  310)  volumes  have  been 
written,  but  no  description  Is  adequate.     No  less  picturesque 
than  Niagara,  though  insignificant  in  comparative  grandeur, 
are  Trenton  Falh,  Taughannock  Falls,  Minnehaha,  and  Rain- 
bow Falls,  near  Watkins  Glen  ;  and  several  others  -in  relation 
with  the  group  of  lakes  in  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Yates,  and  Ontario 
counties,  are  notable  for  the  charming  scenery  roundabout. 
Taughannock  Falls  are  on  and  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  llhaca.   Wat- 
kins  Glen  is  justly  celebrat- 
ed for  the  marvellous  beau- 
ty of    the     scenery   round 
about,   and,   above  all.  for 
the  beauty  of   the   Seneca 
Lake  Falls  hard  by — a  re- 
gion, indeed,   possessed  of 
an  individuality  as  distinct- 
ly characteristic  as  Niagara, 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  or  the 
Garden    of  the   Gods,    and 
equally  beyond  the  ordinary 
descriptive   power    of    the 
pen.    Grace  Greenwood,  in 
an   arlicle  published   some 
years  ago,  says  of  it  : 

' '  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
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I  minute  description  of 
illy  wonderful  natural 
^,  suddenly  become  so  . 

Scores  of  tourists  are 
t.      Porte    Crayon    has 
:  his   own.     And,  after 
indescribably'  unpaint- 
The  word  '  glen  '  gives 
aint  idea  of  the  gorge, 
marvellous  rift  in  the 
in,  which  it  seems  must 
:en  made  by  some  stu- 
t  earthquake  shock.  The 
th  its  dashing,  flashing, 
ig   stream,  reminds  me 
ral  famous   gorges  and 
Is,       It    suggests    Vau- 
the  pellucid  clearness 
rkle  of  the  water.     Rut 
of   the  dreary,  blasted 
ihove '  Petrarch's  Foun- 
L'  have  variegatctJ,  mos- 
Y  rocks,  the  most  lovely 
ed      foliage     and    wild 
in  profusion.     It  faintly 
suggests  the  som- 
bre, magnificent 
Pass  of  the  Fins- 
'\        termunz,   in  the 
'   ,.,      Tyrol,  but    it   is 
'    ■'■       infinitely  bright- 
~~  ■      er  and  more  va- 
ried.  It  suggests 
Trenton      Falls, 
but   it   is   wilder 
and    deeper.      Most   of   all,    it   suggests   Bash-bish,    in    old 
Berkshire — it  is   indeed    very   like   it,    but  is  yet   more  pic- 
turesque  and   perilous.       It    is   not   properly   a   glen,  but   a 
prodigious    succession,    a    full    assortment    and    variety    of 
glens.     If  one   does  not  satisfy  you,  another  must ;  though 
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you  be  the  most  rapacious  devourer  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  'here's  richness'  for  you.  Through  the  bold- 
est Vaiikee  enterprise  these  wild  grandeurs  and  beauties,  for 
centuries  barred  and  buried  from  the  world,  have  been  thrown 
open  to  our  gaze,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tides  of  travel 
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are  setting  toward  it  from  all  directions,  that  hundreds  daily 
chmb  its  dizzy  stairways,  pick  their  way  along  its  narrow 
ledges,  dodge  under  its  Uttle  side  cascades,  watch  for  rainbows 
beside  its  waterfalls,  gaze  down  into  its  profound,  mysterious 
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pools,  and  speculate  on  its  wonderful  formation.  We  go 
leagues  out  of  the  way  in  foreign  travel  to  see  things  far  less 
worth  seeing,  like  Tivoli  and  Velino,  Lodore,  Glencoe,  the 
Killarney  casades,  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  the  Dargle  and  the 
Devil's  Glen  of  VVicklow.  The  '  Pools  '  are  a  great  curiosity. 
But  I  am  told  it  is  seen  in  its  utmost  beauty  in  October,  when 
the  wild  gorge,  with  its  wonderful  variety  of  delicate  foliage, 
is  brimmed  with  the  most  gorgeous  colors,,  depth  on  depth  of 
splendor/' 

Rainbow  Falls  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  romantic  region,  but  the  tourist  who 
would  take  in  all  the  attractive  features  of  the  glen  should 
pursue  it  in  its  course  through  the  mountain.  Several  other 
falls,  beautifully  picturesque,  and  other  striking  objects  of 
interest  come  into,  view  at  every  turn.  The  most  imposing  of 
them  all  is  the  **  Cathedral."  This  is  an  immense  amphithe- 
atre, with  walls  of  solid  rock  rising  to  the  perpendicular  height 
of  3CO  feet,  fifnged  at  the  top  with  forest  trees  extending  their 
limbs  over  the  precipice  on  either  side.  And  from  under 
these  limbs  the  waters  approach  and  leap  the  chasm,  bathing 
its  sides  with  feathery  spray  all  the  way  down,  then  quietly 
spreading  over  the  rocky  floor,  flow  on  and  over  several  other 
recurring  falls — all  picturesque  in  their  surroundings — ere  they 
repose  in  the  lake  beyond. 

The  Upper  ?alls  of  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester,  a  perpendic- 
ular cataract  of  90  feet,  once  remarkable  for  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  that  surrounded  them,  are  now  remarkable 
for  being  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and. 

« 

progressive  cities  of  the  State,  and  rendered  famous  by  the 
last  and  fatal  leap  of  the  notorious  Sam  Patch.  Two  other 
falls,  84  and  25  feet  respectively,  are  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
this  chief  one,  the  river  running  through  a  deep  gorge  with  its 
limestone  banks  from  100  to  250  feet  high. 

There  are  many  other  falls  amid  scenery  of  great  beauty,  to 
notice  which  in  detail  would  extend  this  sketch  to  inordinate 
length. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  terraces  of  the  mountainous  regions 
above  described  is  also  very  beautiful  ;  the  plains  are  fertile 
and  the  climate  healthful. 

The  islands  of  the  State  particulaily  worthy  of  mention  are 
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Manhattan,  covered  by  New  York  City  ;  Long  Island  and  its 
appendages,  before  described  ;  Staten  Island,  and  Randall's, 
Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  Ellis,  and  David's, 
around  New  York,  and  hundreds  of  small  islands  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  some  of  them  occupied  by  permanent  residents, 
but  many  more  as  summer  health  resorts. 

CLIMATE. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  State,  derived  from  about 
1500  observations  at  59  localities,  is  46°  49'  ;  the  mean  annual 
maximum  temperature  from  the  same  number  of  observations, 
92°  ;  the  mean  annual  minimum  is — 12°  ;  the  annual  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  104°. 

Temperature  and  rainfalls  are  recorded  for  a  series  of  years 
in  different  sections  of  the  State  as  follows  : 
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STATE  MEDICINE.* 


.'By  Henry  D.  Holton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Braitleborough,  Vt. 


Hygiene  is  as  old  as  the  profession  of  medicine.  But 
**  State  Medicine"  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  We 
find  the  leader  of  Israel  promulgating  sanitary  regulations  for 
his  people  that  can  hardly  be  improved  to-day.  Greeks  and 
Romans  honored  the  sanitarian  and  gave  much  time  to  the 
study  of  subjects  connected  with  matters  pertaining  to  public 
health.  Pure  air,  pure  water  were  deemed  by  them  to  be  a 
great  desideratum.  The  Aztec  erected  aqueducts  to  supply 
the  City  of  Mexico  with  pure  water  long  before  Columbus 
sailed  from  Palos.  But  amid  the  wreck  of  the  Dark  Ages  the 
little  that  had  been  taught  regarding  the  necessities  of  hygiene 
to  public  health  was  buried,  and  only  in  the  last  sixty  years 
has  its  resurrection  and  re-establishment  upon  a  firm  and  more 
enduring  basis  been  attempted.  The  early  pioneers  of  our  pro- 
fession in  this  country  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  hygiene  ; 
especially  was  this  true  of  the  Sydenham  of  America,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush.  With  the  pressure  resting  on  him  of  the 
multitudinous  and  arduous  duties  of  practitioner  in  hospital 
and  family,  as  statesnjan,  lecturer,  and  author  he  found  time 
to  investigate  and  wiite  upon  epidemic  diseases  in  a  way  that 
showed  the  most  accurate  observation  and  current  discrimi- 
nation of  facts  bearing  upon  sanitary  science.  His  work  in 
this  direction  was  recognized  all  over  the  world,  and  caused 
the  Czar  of  Russia  to  present  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  valuable  service  rendered  the 
world  by  his  observations.  Yet  the  profession  of  America 
have  so  far  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  high  privilege 
accorded  them  to  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  a  suit- 
able monument  to  commemorate  the  virtues,  statesmanship, 
and  professional  ability  of  this  first  American  sanitarian.  May 
we  not  hope  the  movement  inaugurated  yesterday  for  imme- 
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diately  raising  the  necessary  funds  will  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  so  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  see  the  consum- 
mation of  this  most  desirable  work  ?  Following  in  the  wake 
of  this  early  and  eminent  sanitarian,  zealous  workers  in  our 
profession,  earnest  men  from  other  walks  in  life  fiUed  with 
philanthropic  desire  to  improve  the  status  of  their  fellows, 
have  worked  together  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  by  careful  research  among  the  people  until  our  .whole 
nation  is  permeated  with  the  leaven  of  preventable  medicine  ; 
and  although  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  people 
by  their  representatives  liave  the  right  to  enact  laws  which 
will  protect  them  as  individuals  or  as  communities  against  all 
influences  which  are  harmful  to  the  person,  property,  or  health 
of  the  individual  separately,  or  collectively  as  a  community  ; 
yet  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  pioneers  in  this  work 
attempted  to  improve  the  hygienic  status  of  the  poor  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  larger  English  towns,  before 
the  first  State  Board  of  Health  was  established  by  act  of 
legislation  in  this  country,  that  of  Massachusetts. 

So  luminous  was  her  example  and  so  active,  thorough,  and 
faithful  in  their  teachings  were  the  missionaries  of  this  gospel 
of  cleanliness  and  prevention,  that  now  every  State  in  the 
Union,  except  three,  have  their  Health  Department  estab- 
lished by  legislative  act,  each  of  which  is  doing  its  own  pecul- 
iar work,  diffusing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  their  respec- 
tive States  a  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene,  and  exercising 
the  powers  delegated  to  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases,  with  the  .result  that  the  citizen 
finds  himself  less  liable  to  the  contagion  of  pestilential  dis- 
ease, and  with  a  prospect  of  added  years  to  his  average  of 
life.  1  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  and  good 
work  the^e  State  Boards  have  done  and  to  commend  them 
for  their  enthusiasm,  their  patience,  and  their  perseverance  in 
the  varied  and  often  delicate  duties  which  have  devolved 
upon  them. 

Not  in  every  instance  have  they  been  composed  of  men 
familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  sanitation,  but  too  often  politi- 
cal considerations  have  entered  into  the  choice  that  an  execu- 
tive has  made.  This  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and 
an  enlightened  public  are  demanding  that  these  boards  shall 
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be  composed  of  experts  thoroughly  trained  by  education  and 
experience  in  the  best  and  latest  sanitary  knowledge,  and  the 
methods  of  applied  hygiene.  But  the  best  of  those  boards 
have  at  times  felt  that  the  inadequate  pecuniary  provisions 
which  have  been  made  for  work  by  even  the  most  liberal  legis- 
latures have  hampered  them  in  so  many  ways  that  the  results 
of  their  labors  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  been,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  science  itself, 
but  for  the  best  and  highest  welfare  of  the  States  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  statesmanship  that  in 
each  State  the  militia  should  be  equipped  and  drilled  for  ser- 
vice as  conservators  of  domestic  peace,  and  as  a  reliance  for 
protection  from  a  possible  foreign  invasion.  It  is  interesting 
and  stirs  one's  patriotism  to  observe  with  what  alacrity  and 
unanimity  legislators  vote  generous  appropriations  for  these 
purposes.  How  painful  the  contrast  when  asked  for  a  com- 
parative pittance  for  carrying  out  measures  to  protect  the 
same  people  from  the  invasion  of  an  army  of  microbes  which 
threaten  more  lives  than  the  invading  army  of  any  foreign  foe. 
My  own  State  spending  annually  $20,000  more  upon  its  one 
regiment  of  National  Guards  than  upon  its  Health  Depait- 
ment,  and  the  great  and  good  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, pioneer  in  sanitary  science  as  she  has  been  in  so  much 
that  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  the  advance  of 
our  higher  civilization,  appropriates  annually  $187,000  more 
for  maintaining  her  efficient  military  establishment  than  for 
her  Board  of  Health.  New  York,  the  Empire  State,  with 
its  large  port  of  entry,  and  consequently  its  especial  liability 
to  invasion  by  any  and  all  forms  of  pestilence,  appropriates 
nearly  $800,000  more  for  its  splendid  military  department 
than  for  its  health  organization.  These  will  suffice  as  exam- 
ples of  all  the  other  States.  The  explanation  of  ail  this  is 
not  a  difficult  task  ;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  state  of  **  public' 
opinion."  The  masses  are  pleased  with,  and  have  no  criti- 
cism for,  expenditures  made  for  the  gay  trappings,  the  brill- 
iant equipments,  the  pomp  and  grand  display  of  their  martial 
hosts.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  public,  while  they  have 
become  sp  far  enlightened  as  to  believe  that  some  provision 
is  necessary  for  their   protection  **  from  the  pestilence  that 
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walketh  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon- 
day," yet  they  do  not  appreciate  the  quiet,  unostentatious 
work  which  is  done  in  the  laboratory  and  the  quiet  methods 
used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  different  epidemics.  These 
State  Boards  have  had  their  efforts  cramped  and  much  circum- 
scribed, as  a  result  of  State  lines  and  a  want  of  co-operation 
with  the  boards  of  other  States,  and  this  leads  us  to  (Consider 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  National  Board  of  Health 
presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  Public  Health.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  in  this  presence  either  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  a  National  Health  Bureau,  when 
we  recall  that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  this  Association 
has  by  unanimous  vote  put  itself  on  record  as  being  most 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  national  sanitary  supervision.  We 
know,  however,  that  all  progress  and  especially  innovations 
in  the  habits  and  methods  of  discharging  national  duties,  are 
only  brought  about  by  **  agitation  \'  we  would  therefore  stir 
up  your  minds  and  hearts  on  this  subject,  not  only  as  an  Asso- 
ciation but  as  individual  workers,  believing  that  if  you  all 
become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  put  into  its  agitation  at  home  the  earnest  worJv 
which  you  do  into  those  things  that  you  make  mount  the 
stairs  of  success,  we  shall  not  be  discussing  the  desirability  of 
this  Bureau,  but  shall  at  our  next  meeting  be  rejoicing  over 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  and  the  fulfilment  of  our 
desire.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Gray  into  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  known  as  Senate  Bill  1840,  was,  I  believe,  a  child 
of  this  Association  ;  it  was  a  good  measure  and  ought  to  have 
become  a  law.  But,  alas  !  it  came  to  an  untimely  death  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemic  Diseases.  It  was 
prepared  and  presented,  as  were  many  other  worthy  measures, 
with  enthusiastic  hopes  that  the  Fifty-third  Congress  would 
rise  to  its  high  privilege,  and  embrace  the  great  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  for  beneficent  and  practical  legisla- 
tion.    But  those  hopes  were 

'*  Like  Dead  Sea  fruit  that  tempts  the  eye. 
But  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips." 

Before  this  bill  is  introduced  into  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
it  would  be  wise,  we  believe,  to  amend  it,  by  providing  for  an 
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advisory  board  of  one  member  from  each  State,  from  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Ser- 
vice. This  would  render  it  more  practical  and  more  popular. 
This  advisory  board  would  only  meet  on  the  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Health,  and  would  discuss  and  advise  upon 
such  questions  as  he  might  propose.  They  would  be  his  cor- 
respondents in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  would  be 
required  to  render  such  service  as  he  might  demand.  In 
order,  however,  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  bill  it  will  be 
necessary  to  educate  the  press  and  through  them  the  people 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress.  This  can  be  best  done 
by  the  members  of  this  Association,  each  in  his  own  State. 
The  facts  that  demand  attention  are  numerousand  convinc- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  that  they  need  only  to  be  presented 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  person.  Let 
the  attention  of  Congressmen  be  called  to  the  records  of  the 
War  Department,  which  show  that  during  our  Civil  War  the 
number  killed  in  battle  and  of  deaths  from  wounds  was 
93,443  ;  the  deaths  from  preventable  diseases  were  108,666.  If 
to  this  vast  number  who  perished  we  add  those  who  were  dis- 
abled and  broken  in  health  by  the  infliction  of  preventable 
diseases  that  did  not  kill,  as  instance  the  1,700,000  cases  of 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  we  have  the  startling  fact  that  no  foe 
which  could  give  us  battle  would  decimate  the  active  popula- 
tion of  the  country  like  the  preventable  diseases.  At  the 
same  time,  millions  upon  millions  are  appropriated,  and 
rightly,  too,  to  give  the  nation  a  navy  that  will  protect  us 
from  attacks  of  foreign  armies,  but  only  a  few  paltry  thou- 
sands to  protect  our  nation  from  the  greater  scourge  of  pre- 
ventable disease. 

If  we  desire  and  expect  to  obtain  satisfactory  legislation, 
either  by  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  or  any  other  bill,  this 
Association  should  not  only  appoint  a  committee  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  its  requirements,  who  are  able  to  present 
to  the  congressional  committee  to  whom  it  is  referred,  and  to 
other  members  of  Congress  the  reason  for  asking  and  the  re- 
sults reasonably  to  be  expected  from  such  legislation,  but  a 
committee  who  will  stand  as  sponsors  for  the  bill,  to  see  that 
it  M  not  unduly  delayed  or  entirely  smothered  in  committee. 
Any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  legislation  knows 
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that  unless  a  bill  is  known  to  have  behind  it  some  responsible 
party,  who  is  earnestly  watching  its  fate,  that  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  forgotten  and  superseded  by  some  measure  that  has  a 
friend  to  watch  its  interests.  The  Association  should  further 
show  its  earnestness  in  this  matter  by  making  an  appropria- 
tion from  its  funds  of  such  a  sum  as  will  pay  all  reasonable 
expense  incurred. 

The  subjects  which  would  present  themselves  for  study, 
investigation,  and  regulation  to  this  National  Health  Bureau 
are  so  numerous  that  we  can  only  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
them.  It  may  be  true,  as  suggested  in  a  recent  work  on  de- 
generation by  Nordau,  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  de- 
generates are  to  the  front,  forming  public  opinion  and  edu- 
cating the  masses  by  a  literature  which  emanates  from  the 
brain  of  a  degenerate,  who  is  so  well  described  by  this  author 
as  a  person  who  **  finds  it  easier  and  more  convenient  to 
allow  his  brain  centres  to  produce  semi-lucid,  nebulously 
blurred  ideas  and  inchoate  embryonic  thoughts,  and  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  perpetual  obfuscation  of  a  boundless, 
aimless,  and  shoreless  stream  of  fugitive  ideas  ;  who  rarely 
aroubes  himself  to  the  painful  attempt  to  check  or  counteract 
the  capricious,  and,  as  a  rule,  purely  mechanical  associations 
of  ideas  and  succession  of  images,  or  brings  under  discipline 
the  disorderly  tumult  of  his  fluid  presentations.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  rejoices  in  his  faculty  of  imagination,  which  he  con- 
trasts with  the  insipidity  of  the  Philistines,  and  devotes  him- 
self with  predilection  to  all  sorts  of  unlicensed  pursuits  per- 
mitted by  the  unshackled  vagabondage  of  his  mind  ;  while  he 
cannot  endure  well-ordered  civil  occupations  requiring  atten- 
tion and  constant  heed  to  reality."  If  it  is  further  true,  as  is 
claimed,  that  the  number  of  these  degenerates  in  this  country 
are  being  rapidly  increased  in  number  by  reason  of^the  use  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  of  tainted,  adulterated  or  contami- 
nated foods,  the  absorption  of  organic  poisons,  the  sapping  of 
vitality  by  the  constant  nervous  excitement  under  which  we 
live  ;  is  it  not  time  that  there  should  be  some  authoritative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
degeneracy  and  advise  some  means  of  staying  the  tide  of 
national  destruction  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
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this  country,  and  the  interests  of  commerce,  demand  the 
estabh'shment  of  a  uniform  system  of  quarantine  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  in  times  of  danger  it  is  of  equal  concern  to  the  entire 
country — to  the  people  of  the  interior  States  as  well  as  those 
on  the  seaboard — that  quarantine  should  be  national  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not  just  to  throw  the  expense  and  responsibility 
of  the  defence  upon  any  one  class  of  the  State,  nor  is  it  just 
to  deprive  those  living  in  an  interior  State  from  a  voice  as  to 
the  method  and  degree  of  protection  along  the  seaboards  and 
frontiers.  Furthermore,  to  render  all  lines  of  defence  eflFec- 
tive,  every  point  must  be  fortified  when  the  invasion  of  dis- 
ease is  threatened  or  possible.  *  Neither  is  it  wise  nor  safe  to 
trust  the  defences  to  chance  or  to  a  quarantine  system  varying 
at  different  points,  as  now  exists  under  the  separate  regula- 
tions of  the  various  States.  While  safety  should  be  secured, 
as  little  interference  and  inconvenience  with  commerce  and 
individuals  should  be  allowed  as  possible. 

Ihe  efficient  Health  Officer  of  Canada  has  well  said.  "  that 
from  the  long  period  of  incubation  of  some  .of  the  infectious 
diseases  and  the  relative  shortness  of  the  voyage  from  many 
ports  outside  the  country,  and  from  the  possibility  of  disease 
lurking  in  imported  clothing  and  effects,  it  is  evident  that 
unless  there  could  be  a  routine  quarantine  detention  of  all 
vessels  arriving  at  every  port  and  a  routine  disinfection  of  all 
clothing  and  merchandise  from  abroad,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  exotic  disease  passing  the  quarantine  barriers  in 
an  invisible  and  unrecognizable  stage  and  condition,  and  first 
declaring  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  cannot 
be  avoided  without  such  detention  of  vessels,  passengers,  and 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  and  such  consequent  inter- 
ference with  trade  and  commerce,  as  would  be  quite  unjusti- 
fiable and  impracticable."  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  central,  . 
harmonizing,  governing  board  to  bring  into  co-operation  the 
various  local  health  boards  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  all  foreign  nations — in  fact,  the 
adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  recommendation  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Association 
by  a  committee  of  which  our  venerable  associate.  Dr.  A.  N. 
Bell,  was  chairman  :   '*  That  of  the  adoption,  by  the  commer- 
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cial  nations,  of  a  sound  and  well-digested  code  of  marine 
hygiene,  and  of  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  its  strict 
enforcement/'  While  we  would  urge  with  all  zeal  the  neces- 
sity of  national  quarantine,  we  would  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance the  work  of  local  boards  in  our  large  ports  of  entry, 
and  the  able  and  thorough  efiforts  in  this  direction  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
this  service  was  rendered  in  default  of  any  national  organiza- 
tion that  could  do  this  work. 

We  recognize  how  much  of  our  safety  depends  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  proper  quarantine  regulations  are 
enforced  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  Canada.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  speak  with  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  faithful 
and  painstaking  work  done  in  the  Dominion  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Canadian  Quaran- 
tine Service,  Dr.  Frederick  Montizambert.  Ry  this  eflRcient 
service  the  danger  of  imported  diseases  from  this  source  is 
infinitesimal. 

Standing  as  we  do  on  the  verge  of  the  centennial  of  the 
first  successful  demonstration  of  secured  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, by  the  use  of  an  antitoxin,  it  is  pertinent  for  us  to  in- 
quire if  we  are,  in  the  light  of  our  present  scientific  knowl- 
edge, carrying  out  carefully  and  faithfully  vaccination  as 
Jenner  gave  it  to  us.  It  only  requires  the  announcement  that 
small-pox  has  appeared  in  any  community  to  learn  how  large 
is  the  number  of  adults  v/ho  have  never  been  vaccinated,  not 
because  of  any  objection  to  vaccination,  but  from  neglect  in 
having  their  attention  called  to  it.  Could  we  honor  the 
memory  of  Jenner,  and  celebrate  the  discovery  of  this  great 
boon  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  a  more  fitting  manner  than  by 
seeing  to  it  that  in  all  the  families  we  enter  this  royal  deliver- 
ance from  a  most  loathsome  disease  is  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal .'^  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  before  this  body  the  use- 
fulness, the  desirableness,  the  imperative  necessity  of  this 
wonderful  protection  to  the  human  family.  Each  year  of  the 
century  has  demonstrated  it.  Millions  of  people  have  testi- 
fied to  its  beneficent  powers.  In  this  country,  and  in  most  of 
the  countries  on  the  Continent,  animal  lymph  is  used  in  pref- 
erence to  humanized.  England  is  now  adopting  it  in  some 
measure  ;  but  the  Jennerian  method  of  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
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tioivhas  had  so^strong  a  hold  that  it  has  been  slow  in  adopting 
the  use  of  bovine  lymph.  *  ^ 

In  nearly  all  foreign  countries  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  calf  lymph  is  under  control  of  the  government  ;  in 
this  country,'  however,  only  two  States  maintain  vaccine 
Cbtablishments  for  the  propagation  of  vaccine  lymph.  The 
general  Government  does  nothing  at  all.  As  a  result  we 
have  the  production  and  distribution  of  lymph  in  the  hands 
of  commercial  men.  Dr.  Abbott  remarks  that  '*  the  private 
producer  conducts  his  operations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  returns  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
money.  Vaccine  lymph  is  bought  and  sold,  and  competition 
in  prices  naturally  leads  to  deterioration  in  the  quah'ty  of  this 
important  article,  which  should  be  freed  from  every  influence 
which  may  in  any  way  lead  to  its  impairment.'*  But  the 
danger  lies  aot  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, but  still  more  in  the  methods  of  its  sale.  Druggists 
and  middlemen  act  as  agents  for  its  sale  ;  as  a  consequence, 
this  vaccine  lymph  often  remains  for  weeks  or  months  in  the 
drawers  of  these  agents,  and  when  needed  for  use  the  guar- 
antee of  the  producer  is  disregarded,  the  lymph  of  several 
weeks  or  months  ago  is  sold,  and  finally  used  for  vaccination. 
As  a  result  it  proves  inert,  and  the  consequence  is  charged  to 
the  insusceptibility  of  the  infant  or  vaccinated  person. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  vaccination  is  conducted  under 
the  best  conditions  of  fresh  lymph,  insusceptibility  is  found 
not  to  exist,  or  to  be  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  If  such 
vaccinations  are  being  made  during  a  brisk  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, and  in  families  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease, 
it  may  happen  that  some  children  will  take  the  disease  and  die 
during  the  delay  occasioned  by  waiting  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lymph  of  uncertain  source  and  age  will  prove  successful  or 
not,  and  thus  life  is  jeopardized  and  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion falls  into  disrepute.  Again,  the  commercial  producer  is 
very  likely,  in  his  haste  to  become  rich,  to  take  less  time  and 
to  become  careless  in  his  technique  ;  in  consequence  the 
lymph  becomes  contaminated  with  foreign  microbes  which 
may  produce  either  abscess,  septicemia,  or  other  pathologic 
states.  For  these  reasons  we  would  urge  that  a  most  impera- 
tive demand  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Health 
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Bureau,  one  duty  of  which  would  be  to  produce  a  pure  vac- 
cine lymph  under  the  most  careful  aseptic  conditions  and  fur- 
nish it  to  State  Boards  free  or  at  cost. 

It  is  a  serious  question  if  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  the 
medical  profession  should  study,  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint,  the  great  practical  question  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol as  a  beverage. 

Dr.  Crothers,  in  an  address  before  the  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, asserted  that  **  inebriety  is  clearly  more  prominent  as 
a  cause  of  disease  and  degeneration  than  all  other  factors 
known  at  present.  The  various  authorities  who  have  tried  to 
tabulate  the  number  of  defectives  due  directly  and  indirectly 
to  inebriety,  have  varied  widely  in  their  estimates,  showing 
that  the  facts  are  not  yet  all  grouped  and  studied.  These 
estimates  have  placed  inebriety  as  the  active  cause  of  from 
lo^to  60  per  cent  of  all  insanity  ;  from  30  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
pauperism  ;  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  all  criminality  ;  and 
30  per  cent  of  all  idiocy.  These  are  the  highest  and  lowest 
estimates  made  by  various  authorities  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  bring  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
inebriety  not  only  over  public  health,  but  over  all  growth 
and  civilization."  Here  is  a  subject  for  investigation  in  which 
our  profession  should,  as  guardians  of  the  public  health  and 
as  conservators  of  the  country's  good,  take  the  lead,  and  not 
trail  in  the  rear  of  public  opinion  as  we  are  now  doing.  It  is 
not  only  our  privilege,  but  our  duty,  as  members  of  the  only 
profession  who  by  training  and  experience  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  questions  which 
it  involves.  If  scientific  workers  in  the  medical  profession, 
with  the  authority  of  this  Association,  should  examine  this 
question  from  a  purely  sciencific  and  practical  standpoint, 
taking  facts  and  not  theory  as  a  basis,  we  should  soon  be  in 
possession  of  accumulated  knowledge  which  would  enable  the 
medical  profession  to  speak  with  authority  upon  a  problem 
which  has  been  agitated  and  considered  from  other  stand- 
points, without  being  able  to  lay  down  positive  and  incon- 
trovertible propositions  as  to  its  effects,  and  the  best  means 
to  remedy  the  various  resultant  conditions.  It  is  true  that 
for  many  years  a  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and,  in  con- 
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nectioa  with  the  British  Social  Science  and  Public  Health 
Associations,  have  done  much  to  place  this  question  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  and  have  furnished  data  from  which  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  restrict  and  alleviate  the  various  phases  of 
trouble  that  have  resulted  from  its  general  use.  Yet  as  dis- 
eases in  general  are  modified  or  intensified  and  their  sequelae 
changed  by  climate  and  environment,  in  how  much  larger 
measure  shall  we  find  that  the  effects  of  alcohol  are  different 
in  our  climate,  with  our  natural  characteristics  and  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  methods  of  using  it  ?  Let  a  National  Bureau  of 
Health  take  this  matter  in  charge,  and  pursue  an  exhaustive 
investigation  upon  the  lines  indicated,  calling  to  their  aid  and 
utilizing  the  wotk  done  by  committees  of  this  and  other  or- 
ganizations, and  it  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  positive 
facts  with  which  to  elucidate  this  great  problem. 

At  the  present  time  the  whole  world  is  roused  and  stands 
with  bated  breath  listening  for  t-lie  scientist  to  announce  the 
discovery  of  a  new  therapeutic  or  preventative  serum.  It  is 
believed  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  serum  or  antitoxin  by 
which  the  mortality  of  diphtheria  is  apparently  very  much 
reduced  ;  while  we  are  in  the  stage  of  demonstration  of  the 
effects  of  this  serum  in  preventing  and  curing  this  disease,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  exercise  great  care  in  securing 
fresh  reliable  antitoxin  and  caution  in  its  use.  In  this  matter 
we  are  again  indebted  to  Massachusetts  for  an  example  of 
what  the  general  Government  should  do  ;  prepare  under  suit- 
able conditions  the  antitoxin  of  undoubted  purity  and  supply, 
under  proper  regulations,  free  to  such  communities  as  might 
desire  it.  Investigating  experimentation  is  going  on  in  many 
laboratories  which  promises  to  give  us  other  valuable  curative 
and  preventative  serums.  Although  disappointed  in  the  cura- 
tive value  of  tuberculin,  it  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In  the  older  States,  where 
great  attention  has  been  given  to  dairy  interests,  every  method 
has  been  adopted  that  would  in  any  way  increase  the  product 
of  milk,  regardless  of  the  health  of  the  animal  ;  as  a  result  we 
have  under  these  conditions  what  is  practically  unknown  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  a  corresponding  increase  in  diseases 
affecting  the  dairy  cow,  the  principal  one  being  tuberculosis. 

James  Law,  in  a  report  on  tuberculosis,  remarked  :   **  Few 
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if  any  diseases  maintain  a  sway  over  a  more  numerous  gen- 
era of  animals  than  tuberculosis.  All  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  possible  bearers  and  disseminators  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  no  such  animal  can  be  left  out  of  account  in  any 
systematic  attempt  to  root  out  the  disease.  Some  are,  how- 
ever, justly  held  to  contribute  more  than  others  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  affection,  and  in  this  sense,  in  addition  to  man 
himself,  we  must  consider  as  pre-eminently  bearers  of  this 
disease,  cattle,  fowls,  and  pigs.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  obser- 
vation or  study  has  been  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  any 
one  to  make  an  accurate  table  of  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease among  the  cattle*  of  this  country.  As  already  indicated, 
it  is  hardly  known  in  the  West,  as  in  over  two  million  beeves 
examined  in  the  packing  centres  it  was  present  in  only  two 
tenths  of  i  per  cent,  while  in  cows  in  this  city  (Baltimore) 
2^  to  2>\  per  cent  showed  its  presence,  and  in  at  least  twenty 
thousand  examined  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  was  present 
in  nearly  2  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  it  was  present  in 
7  per  cent.  During  the  last  five  years  various  investigators 
have  been  at  work  upon  this  subject,  and  have  arrived  at  con- 
clusions more  or  less  correct  regarding  some  of  its  phases. 
These  conclusions  are  of  a  most  startling  character,  and  cer- 
tainly demand  and  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion most  serious  consideration  ;  among  the  laity  these  de- 
cisions have  produced  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  the  use  of  dairy  products  as  well  as  meat. 
Time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  ;  we  may,  however,  briefly  consider  some  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  after  a- careful  and  thorough  clinical  study, 
as  well  as  biologic  experiments,  post-mortem  examinatians, 
and  microscopic  investigations  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  a  large 
number  of  animals.  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  Toronto,  having  made  a  most  careful 
study,  presents  the  following  deductions  : 

1.  That  tubercular  infection  has  existed  in  greater  or  less 
degree  in  man,  according  to  post-mortem  evidence  in  a  per- 
centage, in  some  groups  of  cases,  to  the  extent  of  from  25  to 
50  per  cent. 

2.  That  it  produces  fatal  results  at  different  life  periods 
after  the  first  year  to  an  almost  equal  degree. 
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3.  That  the  tubercular  process,  fatal  in  so  large  a  degree, 
may  nevertheless  exist  in  man  and  in  animals,  according  to 
the  localization,  condition,  and  extent  of  the  tubercle,  the 
constitution  of  the  individual,  the  environment,  as  of  climate, 
etc.,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  the  individual  finally 
dying  from  other  disease. 

4.  That  the  infection  may,  however,  be  present  in  such  in- 
stances to  an  extent  sufficient  to  transmit  the  disease  through 
the  air  passages,  and  possibly  in  cattle  through  the  medium 
of  the  milk. 

5.  That  in  many  cases  the  disease  may  remain  in  an  inac- 
tive condition,  the  man  continuing  in  a  fair  condition  of 
health,  and  being  able  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocation,  and 
the  cow  appearing  well  nourished  and  giving  milk  in  appar- 
ently normal  quantities  ;  but  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is  an 
ever-present  danger  of  cold  or  other  occasion  of  inflammation 
setting  up  general  infection  of  the  system  with  fatal  results. 

6.  That  the  seat  of  the  disease  will  largely  determine  the 
degree  of  danger  of  infection  and  the  direction  of  its  trans- 
mission. 

7.  That  in  cattle,  while  the  bacilli  are  probably  always  pres- 
ent in-thc  milk  when  the  udder  is  tubercular,  yet  the  bacilli 
may  be  present  in  the  milk  in  a  considerable  percentage  of 
cases  where  even  post-mortem  examination  reveals  no  tuber- 
cles of  the  udder. 

8.  That  in  woman,  tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  is  but  sel- 
dom found. 

9.  That  in  cases  where  tubercle  is  present  in  lymphatic 
glands,  in  lungs,  liver,  and  other  organs,  the  juice  of  the 
muscles  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  produce  infec- 
tion, even  where  no  tubercle  of  muscular  tissue  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

ga.  That  the  inoculation  of  either  men  or  cattle,  when  not 
experimental,  takes  place  in  practice  always  by  way  either  of 
the  respiratory  or  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

10.  That  such  inoculation  is  dependent  upon  the  extent 
and  frequency  of  the  passage  of  infective  materials  into  either 
tract,  and  largely  upon  the  receptive  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  both  cases.  A  healthy  mucous  membrane  offers 
much  resistance  to  the  passage  of  bacilli. 
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11.  That  the  infection  may  begin  in  the  epithelial  surface 
of  the  air  cells  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  probably,  in  some 
instances,  also  in  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract. 

12.  That  when  bacilli  pass  into  the  system  they  do  so  by 
way  either  of  the  blood  capillaries  or  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
in  the  walls  of  the  air  passages  and  the  villi  of  the  intestines. 

13.  That  when  they  have  passed  into  the  blood  capillaries 
they  may  produce  localized  tubercles  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion, or  may,  by  passing  into  the  blood  current,  produce  in- 
fection at  points  and  in  organs  distant  from  the  same. 

14.  That  inoculation  into  the  lymphatics,  while  capable  of 
producing  localized  infection,  tends  to  transmission  of  the 
bacilli  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  progress  of  tubercular  infection  of  the  system. 

15.  That  while  inoculation  by  means  of  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  intestines  may  result  in  tubercles  in  the  liver,  spleen,  etc., 
yet  inoculation  by  the  chyliferous  lymphatic  is  likely  to  result 
in  tuberclts  localized  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  of 
the  intestines  and  mesentery. 

16.  That  both  in  man  and  cattle,  by  far  the  most  common 
seat  of  tubercles  is  in  the  lungs  and  adjacent  lymphatic 
glands  ;  and  that  this  fact,  along  with  the  statistical  evidence 
of  the  frequently  repeated  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
persons  exposed  to  the  infected  air  of  sick-rooms  and  in  cows 
to  that  of  infected  stables,  points  to  the  inference  that  the 
great  proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  the  results  of 
aerial  infection  by  way  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

17.  That  while  the  great  number  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  children,  as  from  tabes  mesenterica  or  consumption  of 
the  bowels,  points  to  the  probability  of  frequent  cases  of  in- 
fection through  milk  and  other  food  by  way  of  the  alimentary 
tract  ;  yet  the  still  larger  number  of  cases  of  lung  tuberculosis 
in  children,  the  relatively  small  number  of  calves  and  young 
cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  the  comparatively  few 
instances  of  tuberculous  cattle  in  which  the  intestines,  mesen- 
tery, or  other  abdominal  organs  are  found  on  examination  to 
be  exclusively  tubercular,  point  very  strongly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  infection  by  way  of  the  intestines  is  relatively  sel- 
dom in  cattle,  and  that  where  ic  does  take  place  in  children 
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it  most  probably  is  dependent  on  the  previously  unhealthy 
and  congested  slate  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines. 

After  the  most  careful  experiments,  Drs.  Einst  and  Peters 
arrive  at  these  conclusions  concerning  the  infectiousness  of 
milk  :  "  First  and  emphatically,  that  the  milk  from  cows 
affected  with  tuberculosis  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  con- 
tain the  virus  of  the  disease. 

**  That  the  virus  is  present  whether  there  is  disease  of  the 
udder  or  not. 

*'  That  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  there  must 
be  a  lesion  of  the  udder  before  the  milk  can  contain  the  infec- 
tion of  tuberculosis. 

**  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  pres- 
ent, but  with  no  discoverable  udder  lesions." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  investigators,  although  woiking 
in  widely  different  fields,  have  made  one  point  in  common 
which  seems  to  be  of  great  significance  so  far  as  its  propaga- 
tion is  concerned — that  is,  **  that  the  juice  of  the  muscles  has 
been  found  to  produce  infection  when  no  tubercle  of  muscular 
tissue  was  found,  but  when  it  was  found  in  other  structures 
of  the  body."  The  milk  of  cows  suffering  from  tubercle  in 
the  lungs,  but  without  any  lesion  of  the  udder  or  the  presence 
in  the  milk  of  any  bacillus,  will  by  inoculation  produce  tuber- 
culosis. This  would  seem  to  add  weight  to  the  question 
already  raised,  whether  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  bacilli,  or 
by  a  virus  of  which  the  bacillus  is  only  an  incident.  The  pre- 
vention and  cure  by  anti-tubercle  serum  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
Paul  Paquin  and  others,  if  efficacious,  would  do  much  to  save 
life  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  pioperty.  Should  further 
data  be  needed  to  show  the  important  place  this  subject 
would  hold  in  governmental  investigation,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  commercial  importance  of  our  beef 
and  dairy  products,  the  market  for  which  is  now  in  jeopardy 
by  reason  of  the  exaggerated  fears  of  people  lest  they  gather 
to  themselves  the  seeds  of  disease. 

The  subjects  which  would  demand  attention  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  ques- 
tion of  proprietary  medicine  which  interests  every  family  in 
the  land  is  an  evil  which,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  maledic- 
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tions  that  have  been  hurled  against  it  b}'  all  scientific  nriedi- 
cine,  both  as  organizations  and  as  individualb,  has  continued 
to  thrive,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  intrenched  behind 
millions  of  money  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people 
because  of  its  ability  to  hide  its  worthless  character  or  possi- 
ble dangerous  combination  behind  a  trade-mark.  If  the 
manufacturers  of  these  nostrums  were  obliged  to  deposit  wich 
the  Public  Health  Department,  under  certain  restrictions,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Stewart,  the  formulae  from  which  they  are 
prepaied,  it  would  do  more  to  eradicate  this  stupendous 
swindle  from  the  land  than  all  the  fulminations  that  could  be 
hurled  at  it  for  centuries  ;  it  would  have  an  equally  elevating 
effect  upon  the  science  of  pharmacy  which  is  so  indispensable 
lo  our  success. 

The  question  of  pure,  unadulterated  foods,  pure  drugs, 
pure  water  ;  the  cause  and  prevention  of  the  degeneration 
already  alluded  to  and  the  resulting  increase  of  insanity  ;  the 
effect  of  our  varied  climate  upon  the  diseases  we  suffer  from, 
and  many  others  all  press  for  solution,  until  we  are  ready  to 
echo  the  sentiment  of  the  Norse  legend  : 

'*  Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will, 

Something  still  remains  undone, 
Something  uncompleted  still. 

Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

'*  By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair, 

At  the  threshold^  near  the  gates, 
With  its  menace  or  its  prayer, 

Like  a  mendicant  it  waits  ; 

"  Waits,  and  will  not  go  away, — 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-dav  is  heavier  made, 

"Till  at  length  it  is,  or  seems, 
Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear, — 

As  the  burden  of  our  dreams, 
Pressing  on  us  everywhere  ; 

•'  And  we  stand  from  day  to  day 

Like  the  dwarfs  of  limes  gone  by, 
Who,  as  Northern  legends  say, 

On  their  shoulders  held  the  skv." 


The  Journal,  June  \st,  1895. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  SECTION   ON  STATE  MEDICINE. 


The  forty-sixth  annual  nneeling  of  this  Association  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  May  /th-ioth,  was  characterized  by  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  work  and  marked  by  harmonious  action 
on  measures  promotive  of  the  best  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Baltimoreans  was  bounti- 
fully bestowed  at  every  turn,  and  the  meeting  altogether  en- 
joyable as  well  as  profitable. 

A  Few  Living  Issues  Affecting  the  Practice  of  iMedi- 
CINE  AND  What  Came  of  Them  was  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nual address  by  President  Dr.  Donald  Maclean,  of  Michigan. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  advance  in  medicine,  with 
mention  of  the  influence  of  anaesthesia  and  vaccination.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  systematic  and  higher  medical 
education.  With  regard  to  a  national  bureau  of  health,  he 
said  : 

**  A  national  bureau  of  health,  superintended  by  a  compe- 
tent medical  authority,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  for  the  nation  benefits  beyond  the  lan- 
guage of  dollars  and  cents  to  express.  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  health  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  nation's  executive  will  prove  an  eflfective 
instrument  in  promoting  the  public  welfare. 

**  The  party,  professional  or  political,  which  shall  succeed  in 
consummating  this  wise  measure  will  assuredly  earn  for  itself 
the  gratitude  and  applause  of  an  appreciative  nation." 

This  part  of  the  president's  address  was,  by  vote  of  the  As- 
sociation, referred  to  the  national  authorities. 

The  Rush  Monument.— Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  Medical  Direc- 
tor U.  S.  Navy,  merits  the  hearty  congratulation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  United  States  on  what  now  appears  to 
be  the  assured  success  of  his  effort  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  In  making  his  report  to 
the  Association  as  chairman  of  the  committee  having;  the  mat- 
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ter  in  charge,  he  made  a  stirring  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  subscribe  to  this  fund,  which 
has  been  lagging  for  many  years. 

**  The  fund,"  he  said.  "  now  amounts  to $3094. 39,  of  which 
$3000  is  invested  in  five  per  cent  bonds  and  mortgages.  The 
American  Surgical  Society,  with  a  very  small  membership 
compared  to  this,  easily  raised  the  money  necessary  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Benjamin  Rush  has  been  called  ^  the  founder  of  sci- 
entific medicine  in  America  ;'  he  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  United  States  Constitution.  Where  in  the  long 
line  of  our  professional  worthies  can  you  find  one  more  worthy 
of  being  portrayed  to  posterity  as  the  representative  physi- 
cian of  America  ?  Should  it  be  said  that  the  great  army  of  an 
hundred  thousand  members  of  the  noblest  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession was  unable  or  unwilling  to  contribute  mote  than  three 
cents  apiece  to  honor  a  man  of  whose  like  but  one  in  a  century 
appears  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?"  Dr.  Gihon  recalled  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  original  Rush  monument  committee, 
as  well  as  the  president  who  appointed  them,  were  dead,  and 
that  the  members  must  be  up  and  doing,  or  the  rest  of  the 
committee  would  be  dead  before  the  monument  was  begun. 
His  peroration  was  a  plea  for  other  contributions  than  mere 
sporadic  ones,  due  to  personal  solicitation.  Loud,  enthusi- 
astic, and  prolonged  applause  followed  Dr.  Gihon's  address. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Holtcin,  of  Vermont,  arose  during  the  applause 
that  followed  Dr.  Gihon's  report,  and  warmly  seconded  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed,  and  added  the  offer  of  himself 
to  be  one  of  a  hundred  members  of  the  Association  to  sub- 
scribe $100  each.  His  offer  was  closely  followed  by  similar 
offers  of  $100  each  on  the  part  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Daly,  of  Pitts- 
burg ;  Dr.  John  A.  VVyeth,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  O.  H.  Win- 
gate,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Keller,  of  Arkansas  ;  Dr.  S.  M.  Free,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Dr. 
Jerome  Cochran,  of  Alabama  ;  Dr.  AlonzoGarcelon,  of  Maine  ; 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ridge,  of  New  Jeisey  ;  Dr.  I.  N.  Love,  of  St.  Louis; 
Dr.  B.  D.  Evans,  of  New  Jersey  ;  President  Donald  Maclean^ 
of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  O.  D.  Will,  of  Peoria,  111. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Reeves,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and   Dr.    A.   C- 
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Cotton,  of  Chicago,  gave  $50  each,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Espy,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  gave  $25.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyieth,  of  New  York, 
offered  to  be  one  of  six  members  to  subscribe  $500  apiece. 
The  total  subscriptions  received  during  the  day  amounted  to 
$2257,  including  the  smaller  amounts  subscribed  after  the 
meeting.  A  motion  was  passed  that  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
this  fund  from  the  whole  medical  profession  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Gihon  promised  to  secure  money  for  a  pedestal  from  Con- 
gress if  $10,000  were  subscribed  for  the  statue. 

After  this  result,  the  motion  to  accept  Dr.  Gihon's  report 
was  adopted.  And  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  report  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  gen- 
eral pubh'c. 

The  Section  in  State  MEbiciNE  was  sustained  by  a  goodly 
attendance  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  excellent  con- 
tributions to  the  subject — thirty-erght  papers  read  in  it,  and 
several  of  them  of  universal  interest. 

Dr.  Liston  H.  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  de- 
livered an  elaborate  address,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract : 

His  introductory  remarks  were  particularly  complimentary 
to  the  place  of  meeting — the  titled  City  of  Cenotaphs,  so  ap- 
propriately bestowed  upon  Baltimore,  Maryland's  metropolis. 
The  first  of  our  cities  to  commemorate  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can independencebyerecting  the  monumental  column  of  white 
marble  on  yonder  hill,  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington. 
The  Peabody  Institute,  comprising,  among  other  valuable  his- 
toric treasures,  a  library  of  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  the  Gallery  of  Art,  rich  in  antique  casts,  modern  bronzes 
and  paintings;  the  Conservatory  of  Music;  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  Hospital  ;  the  magnificent  church  edi- 
fices ;  the  beautiful  park  system,  and  the  salutary  relations. 
And  to  all  these  delightful  surroundings  we  are  received  with 
the  cordial  greetings  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  and 
the  medical  profession.  .  .  .  State  medicine  during  recent 
years  has  become  a  distinctly  recognized  branch  of  professional 
preferment  and  special  cultivation,  and  its  field  of  usefulness 
is  constantly  extending.  Its  scope  is  widening  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  embraces  the  subjects  of  general  sanitary  supervis- 
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ion  of  the  country  as  well  as  quarantine  in  all  their  details  ; 
domestic  hygienic  laws  and  regulations  should  embrace  the 
pure  food  question  for  our  people  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  chairman,  should,  in  the  main  at  least,  also  include  the 
physiological  and  medical  uses  of  alcohol. 

That  micto-organisms  play  a  most  important  part  within 
and  about  the  economy  of  human  life  seems  to  be  a  well-de- 
termined and  set'tled  fact  ;  and  that  they  are  well-nigh  omni- 
present in  some  form  or  other  seems  also  to  be  a  fact  no  longer 
disputed. 

While  all  micro-organisms  are  not  of  a  destructive  or  disease- 
producing  nature,  there  are  others  that  are  peculiarly  so  ;  but 
against  these  even,  the  blood  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  pro- 
tected. The  leucocytes,  for  instance,  according  to  some 
pathologists,  are  natural  scavengers  of  the  body,  and  protect 
it  from  the  toxic  eflfects  of  pathogenic  germs.  Whether  this 
advanced  theory  shall  be  only  temporary,  or  based  upon  actual 
scientific  knowledge,  your  chairman  will  not  at  this  time  dis- 
cuss. We  know  that  death-dealing  bacilli  are  apparently 
always  in  ouf  midst,  but  that  they  can  often  be  effectually 
resisted  by  precautionary  measures.  When  the  environments 
are  such  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  their  activity. 
State  medicine  asserts  itself  in  practical  sanitary  measures, 
and  says,  *'  Bacilli,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther." 

The  field  of  study  of  the  habitat  and  nature  of  disease  germs 
was  dwelt  upon  in  considerable  detail,  with  special  reference 
to  eleemosynary  institutions,  schools,  prisons,  etc. 

Regarding  particular  diseases  recognized  as  preventable,  yet 
universally  prevalent,  phthisis  pulhionalis  takes  the  lead.  Of 
practical  measures  for  its  control,  well-appointed  sanitaria,  situ- 
ated with  reference  to  the  best  climatic  conditions,  were  urgent- 
ly commended,  to  augment  the  oxyhaemoglobin  in  the  circu- 
latory system.  This  potent  remedy  also  will  sterilize  the  ali» 
mentary  tract. 

Sterilized  milk  and  a  well-regulated  milk  diet,  including  fats 
that  are  easily  combustible,  are  most  helpful,  as  well  as  sys- 
tematic physical  exercise.  Psychological  therapeutics  was 
also  spoken  of  as  an  important  factor  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Tissue  metamorphosis  was  to  be  the 
much-sough t-for  result. 
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He  outlined  a  plan  which  he  thought  in  tinne  would  be  the 
means  of  banishing  leprosy  fronn  our  land,  by  following  out 
substantially  the  Mosaic  laws  of  old  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  unfortunates  by  every  means  that  sanitary 
science  can  devise. 

The  contagiousness  of  variola,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  syphi- 
lis, tuberculosis,  cholera,  actinomycosis,  la  grippe^  anthrax,  yel- 
low-fever, pneumonia,  and  other  specific  and  zymotic  diseases, 
were  reviewed.  Serum  therapeutics,  including  the  numerous 
antitoxins  for  the  treatment  of  specific  germ  diseases,  also  re- 
ceived attention. 

Regarding  cholera,  he  said  we  should  be  on  the  alert. 
Whether  this  disease  will  start  anew  either  in  Russia,  or  as  a 
pestilential  sequence  of  the  recent  Eastern  war,  is  a  thought 
worth  considering  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  needful  precau- 
tions in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Vaccination  was 
dwelt  upon  as  a  subject  that  should  always  be  kept  in  the 
foreground  as  the  antitoxin  to  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases. 

Dr.  Montgomery  asserted  his  belief  in  the  proposition  to 
create  a  department  of  public  health,  with  a  Cabinet  minister 
and  portfolio  coequal  with  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  proposed  that  the  section  recommend  to  the  Association 
that  the  special  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  three 
years  ago  be  continued,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
§1000  be  made  by  the  Association  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  this  committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

In  concluding  his  address,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  for 
the  proposed  statue  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
This  much  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  that  great  physician, 
sanitarian  and  teacher,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  a'nd  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  rirst  paper  read  after  the  chairman's  address  was  by  Dr. 
Henry  O.  Marcy,  of  Boston,  on  Sanitation  in  Street  Paving, 
He  called  attention  to  the  great  danger  arising  from  the  scat- 
tering of  dust  from  improperly  paved  streets,  this  dust  con- 
taining destructive  bacilli.  The  question  of  the  proper  sani- 
tary paving  of  streets  was,  he  said,  one  quite  undecided. 
Macadam,  cobble-stones,  wooden  pavements,  and  granite 
blocks  have  been  used  to  pave  streets,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
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open  to  objection.  The  model  pavement  should  be  one  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  clear  of  dust  or  dirt.  Asphalt  is  probably 
the  best  material  yet  found.  It  is  durable,  clean,  noiseless, 
and  possesses  other  qualifications  which  make  it  a  valuable 
sanitary  street  pavement.  The  main  objection  is  the  high 
price  of  asphalt.  It  has  been  stated  that  asphalt  is  slippery 
for  horses  and  is  not  durable,  but  this  is  not  altogether  true. 
In  regard  to  the  durability,  he  mentioned  one  in  Paris  put 
down  in  1812.  which  was  still  without  cracks  when  he  saw  it 
lately.  It  had  been  worn  down  by  constant  use  from  eight 
inches  to  one  inch. 

The  paper  brought  out  an  interesting  discussion,  led  by  Dr. 
Gihon,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  said  that  in  regard  to  asphalt  pave- 
ment, there  were  two  main  objections  to  its  use  :  It  gave  no 
foothold  to  horses,  and  it  prevented  evaporation  of  subsoil 
water,  especially  if  the  sidewalks  as  well  as  the  streets  were 
paved  with  it,  and  thereby  the  houses  were  made  more 
damp.  Trees  also  die  along  streets  paved  with  asphalt. 
He  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  point  that  the  trailing 
skirts  of  women  collected  and  disseminated  disease  germs. 
The  question  was  further  discussed  by  Drs.  Cochran,  Conn, 
Ulrich,  Randall.  Steuart,  Cathell,  Cole,  and  Woodward,  repre- 
senting different  portions  of  the  Union,  all  recognizing  the 
impoitance  of  the  subject.  A  new  pavement  is  being 
tested  in  Baltimore,  to  which  no  reference  was  made,  but 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  promises  to  be  the  future 
pavement.  It  is  made  of  vitrified  brick,  so  laid  as  to  be  about 
as  smooth  as  the  asphalt,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  safer  for 
horses. 

Next  followed  papers  by  Dr.  C.  F,  Ulrich,  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ,  on  Physical  Training  in  CkildJiood  and  Youth  as  a 
Preventive  of  Disease  ;  by  Dr.  B.  Alexander  Randall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Hygiene  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears  in  Schools ;  on 
Lighting  in  the  School-room,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  P'ield,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.  ;  and  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee.  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  on  X\\^  Xecessity  for  Increased 
Accommodations  for  the  Treatment  of  Contagions  Diseases  in 
Large  Cities. 

The   second   day's   session    was  opened   by  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Shepard,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on   his   favorite  topic,  The  Bath 
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in  Modern  Medicine,  He  maintained  that  the  Turkish  bath 
was  of  the  utmost  value  both  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  disease. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Cathell,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  Why  Balti- 
more is  a  Healthful  City.  He  described  the  salubrious  location 
of  the  city,  with  the  advantage  of  a  pure  water  supply,  and 
cited  health  reports  in  evidence,  but  regretted  their  incom- 
pleteness. .In  regard  to  the  needs  of  Baltimore  to  increase 
her  healthfulness,  he  said  there  should  be  a  **  perfect  super- 
vision over  our  water  supply,  to  protect  it  against  any  and 
every  possible  source  of  pollution  ;  a  more  rational  and  scien- 
tific method  of  disposing  of  our  garbage,  fecal  matter,  and 
other  offal,  either  by  desiccation  or  cremation  ;  the  abolition 
of  our  abominable  privy  vault  system  and  the  adoption  of  dry 
earth  closets,  or  some  other  still  better  method  ;  legislation 
against  the  97  cow  stables  with  their  1 126  cows,  and  all  other 
nuisances  ;  the  abolition  of  every  private  slaughter-house  ; 
some  method  of  securing  perfectly  accurate  statistics  of 
births  ;  free  public  baths  on  an  ample  scale,  centrally  or  con- 
veniently located  for  the  masses,  and  the  danger  of  every  un- 
sanitary lane  and  alley  in  Baltimore  should  be  removed  by 
making  it  smooth  with  asphalt.** 

We  also  badly  need  a  public  disinfecting  plant  for  the  city, 
and  a  city  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  milder 
contagious  diseases,  as  well  as  a  separate  and  isolated  building 
for  our  Health  Department,  so  that  a  citizen  going  in  to  pay 
his  water  bill,  or  to  enter  either  of  the  many  other  depart- 
ments adjoining,  will  incur  no  risk  of  encountering  any  one 
with  contagious  disease — a  building  where  each  function  of 
the  Health  Department  can  be  carried  on  separately. 

Dr.  Cathell's  paper  was  warmly  endorsed  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Steuart,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  The  Prevention 
of  Cholera^  in  which  he  said  that  inoculation  did  not  at  all 
prevent  the  inoculated  patient  being  subject  to  the  disease 
with  fatal  consequences.  He  advocated  the  use  of  sterilized 
pure  water.  Good  health,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the 
words,  is  the  best  preventive  of   cholera,  he  said.     A  body 
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enervated  by  tobacco,  alcohol,  badly  cooked  food,  or  illness  is 
most  subject  to  cholera  with  evil  results. 

Other  papers  read  at  this  day's  session  were  on  T/ie  Depopu- 
laiion  of  Civilized  Nations,  by  James  W.  Cokenower.  of  Des 
Moines,  la.  ;  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Prevention,  by  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Winslow,  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  ;  The  Use  of  Vaccine  Scrum 
in  Variola^  by  Dr.  Llewellyn  Eliot,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
and  various  other  papers  on  kindred  subjects  by  Qr.  Benjamin 
Lee,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  S.  S.  Herrick,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  ;  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Dr. 
John  L.  Davis,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

At  the  third  day's  session  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  as  follows  :  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  President  ;  Dr.  Elmer  Lee,  of  Chicago,  III.,  Secretary  ; 
Executive  Committee,  Drs.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ;  C.  W;  Stoner,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  and  L.  H.  Montgomery,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Next  followed,  in  the  same  quarters,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Temperance  Association,  which  began 
by  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  Dr. 
N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  President  ;  Dr.  I.  N.  Quimby,  of  New 
Jersey  ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Whiting,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  F.  E.  Yokum, 
of  Louisiana  ;  Dr.  J.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Dr. 
T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Web- 
ster, of  Illinois,  Treasurer  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  sum  of  $ioo,  which 
had  been  intended  to  be  awarded  as  a  prize,  but  which  had  not 
been  so  awarded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  proper  essay  had 
been  submitted,  should  be  devoted  to  printing  the  collected 
writings  on  alcohol  by  Dr.  Davis,  President  of  the  Society, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  collected  reprints.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  Section  on  Neurology  should  be  asked  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  neurology  and  alcohol  at  the  meeting  of  the  Neuro- 
logical Section  next  year. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  Does  Alcohol 
ever  Act  as  Food^  or  as  a  Generator  of  any  Natural  Force  hi  the 
Living  Body?  He  stated  that  various  medical  authorities  and 
experimenters  have  made  continual  and  reiterated  statements 
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that  alcohol  was  heat  producing,  a  conservator  of  tissues,  and 
a  generator  of  vital  force.  He  maintained,  however,  that 
alcohol  does  not  undergo  molecular  change  in  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  does  not  become  a  component  part  of  the  blood 
or  act  as  a  tissue-producing  substanc^.  On  the  contrary,  alco- 
hol lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  retards  and  lessens 
certain  necessary  bodily  processes  and  functions.  Alcohol, 
perhaps,  retards  tissue  waste  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  equiva- 
lent to  tissue  building  or  nutrition.  Although  men  have  been 
kept  alive  forty  or  fifty  days  on  water,  yet  he  had  sought  dili- 
gentfy  but  found  no  case  where  men  had  been  kept  alive  half 
that  time  on  diluted  alcohol.  Vital  force,  heat  force,  motor 
force,  nerve  force,  and  muscular  force  are  all  impaired  by  the 
influence  of  doses  of  alcohol.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  alcohol  cannot  possibly  act  as 
food  for  the  body. 

This  was  followed  by  a  symposium  of  papers  on  the  action 
of  alcohol,  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  H.  D,  Didama,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  ; 
Dr.  Isaac  N.  Quimby,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;  Dr.  T.  D.  Croth- 
ers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  F.  W.  Grosvenor,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr. 
L.  D.  Mason,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  John  Morris,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Other  papers  read  at  this  meeting  were  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kel- 
logg, of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  ;  Dr.  J.  N.  Quimby,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  ;  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the  new  Chairman  of  the 
Section  in  State  Medicine,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shepard,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  installed.  He  thanked  the  members  in 
a  few  words  for  the  honor,  and  their  kindness  in  electing  him 
to  fill  the  position.     After  which  the  section  adjourned. 

The  American  Medical  Editors*  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Equitable  Cafe,  Baltimore,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  6th,  1895.  The  business  of  the  evening  consisted 
of  a  social  banquet  and  good  cheer.  Many  were  the  toasts 
proposed  and  answered,  among  them  being  :  **  The  Medical 
Journalism  of  New  England,*' answered  by  Dr.  Henry  O.  Mar- 
cy,  of  Boston  ;   '*  The  Medical  Journalism  of  the  Interior,"  Dr. 
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J.  H.  Hollister,  of  Chicago  ;  "  The  Medical  Journalism  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  of  San  Francisco  ;  **  The 
Medical  Journalism  of  the  Gulf,"  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Summers, 
of  New  Orleans;  "Notes  from  Danbury,"  Dr.  William  C. 
Wile,  of  Danbury  ;  **  The  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  Dr.  George  H.  Rohe, 
of  Baltimore;  "  The  Valley  of  the  Ohio."  Dr.  D.  S.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Louisville  ;  **  Green  Mountain  Notes,"  Dr.  H.  D. 
Holton,  of  Burlington,  Mass.  ;  *'  The  Journalistic  Babe  Must 
Have  Medicine,"  Dr.  H.  D.  Moyer,  of  Chicago. 

The  toastmaster  was  Dr.  J.  N.  Love,  of  the  Medical  Mirror 
of  Chicago.  The  officer.';  of  the  Medical  Edit9rs  are  :  Dr. 
J.  B.  Hamilton,  President  ;  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Vice-President  ;  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Secretary. 

The  Association  got  together  again  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  and  elected  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as 
follows  :  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  President  ; 
Dr.  Ohman  Dumesnil,  of  St.  Louis,  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  H.  B. 
Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Secretary. 

The  American  Medical  Publishers'  Association  held 
its  second  annual  meeting  at  the  Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  on 
May  6th  and  7th. 

Nineteen  new  members  were  admitted,  and  questions  of  the 
day  affecting  medical  publishers  were  profitably  discussed. 

Beginning  with  July  ist  a  monthly  bulletin  will  be  issued  for 
the  benefit  of  members  of  the  Association.  It  is  to  be  edited 
by  Drs.  P.  H.  Fairchild.  J.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  and  Ferdinand 
King.  New  York  City  ;  Dr.  J.  C.  LeGrand.  of  Anniston, 
Ala.,  and  Charles  Wood  Fassett,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  in  pocket  form  a  re- 
vised list  of  medical  advertisers. 

Upon  invitation,  the  Association  banqueted  with  the  Medi- 
cal Editors  on  Monday  evening. 

The  officers  re-elected  were  as  follows  :  President.  Dr.  Lan- 
don  B.  Edwards,  of  Richmond,  Va.  ;  Vice-President,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Culbertson,  Cincinnati,  O.  ;  Treasurer,  J.  MacDonald, 
Jr.,  New  York  City;  Secretary,  Charles  Wood  Fassett,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Dr.  J.  C.  LeGrand  and  Irving  J.  Benjamin  were 
elected  on  the  executive  board. 


REPORT  OF   PROGRESS  IN   PUBLIC  HYGIENE. 


By  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D. 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE. 

The  Consulting  Committee  of  Public  Health  of  France,  in 
Its  last  annual  report,*  publishes  the  text  of  a  proposed  code 
of  regulations  for  the  protection  of  industrial  labor.  The 
proposed  code  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  pertaining 
to  the  health  of  operatives,  and  the  second  to  their  security 
from  accident  and  harm.  These  are  to  be  carried  out  with 
penalties  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  June  I2th,  1893. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  hygienic  regulations  : 

1.  The  places  used  for  work  and  all  their  appurtenances 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  clean.  The  floors  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  least  once  a  day  before  the  beginning,  or  after 
the  closing  of  work,  but  never  during  work.  The  cleansing 
to  be  done  by  washing  unless  the  character  of  the  work  for- 
bids it.  The  walls  and  ceilings  also  to  be  frequently  cleansed 
and  kept  in  good  order. 

2.  In  establishments  where  organic  materials  are  used^  the 
floor  should  be  impervious  and  level.  The  walls  to  be  either 
pkistered  or  glazed,  or  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  zinc  paint. 
Floors  and  walls  to  be  washed  as  often  as  is  necessary  with  a 
disinfecting  solution.  In  every  case  a  washing  with  strong 
alkali  should  be  conducted  at  least  twice  a  year.  Decompos- 
ing material  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  places  where 
work  is  done,  nor  should  much  material  be  used  in  the  proc- 
esses of  work.  It  should  be  taken  away,  or  in  case  of  de- 
posit, should  be  carefully  disinfected. 

3.  The  air  of  workshops  must  be  kept  constantly  free  from 
all  emanations  from  sewers,  drains,  vaults  or  other  sources  of 
infection.  Establishments  connecting  with  a  public  or  private 
sewer  must  be  provided  with  an  efficient  trap  on  the  main 
drain,  to  be  frequently  cleansed  and  flushed  with  water  at 
least  once  a  day.     Operations  in   sewers,   along  gas  mains, 


*  Recucil  des  Travaux  du   ComiU  ConsulUitif  d' Hygiene  publique  de  France^ 
1894,  June  23d,  p.  148. 
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smoke  flues,  vaults,  and  similar  places  likely  to  contain  harm- 
ful gases,  must  only  be  undertaken  after  the  air  has  been  puri- 
fied by  efficient  ventilation.  Workmen  in  such  places  must 
be  provided  with  safety-belts. 

4.  Water-closets  must  not  be  in  direct  communication  with 
closed  places  where  workmen  are  employed.  They  must  be 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  flushing.  The 
floor  and  walls  must  be  bf  impervious  material,  zinc  paint 
only  .to  be  used  and  of  a  light  color.  There  should  be  at 
least  one  closet  for  each  thirty  persons,  and  urfnals  in  suffi- 
cient number.  No  drain,  cesspool,  or  any  other  mode  of  sew- 
age-disposal is  to  be  permitted  without  the  proper  sanction 
of  the  authorities. 

5.  Closed  places  used  for  work  must  not  be  tightly  closed. 
The  air-space  for  each  workman  must  never  be  less  than 
8  cubic  metres  (about  280  cubic  feet).  These  places  should 
be  well  ventilated  ;  and  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the 
work  does  not  allow  ventilation,  and  where  the  materials  used 
are  harmful,  artificial  ventilation  must  be  furnished,  of  such  suf- 
ficiency that  each  man  shall  have  a  minimum  of  24  cubic  metres 
of  fresh  air  per  hour  (about  840  cubic  feet).  Work-rooms,  as 
well  as  adjoining  halls  and  stairways,  must  be  well  lighted. 

6.  Dust,  noxious  gases  and  harmful  powders  must  be  forced 
out-of-doors  as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  air  of  workrooms.  In  the  case  of 
vapors,  gases  and  light  dust,  connection  must  be  made  with 
chimney-shafts,  or  some  other  effectual  method  must  be  em- 
ployed. For  the  dust  powdered  by  mills,  crushers,  grind- 
stones and  other  similar  mechanical  appliances,  blowers  must 
be  furnished,  connecting  with  a  strong  ascending  current  of 
ventilation.  In  the  case  of  heav)'  gases,  such  as  mercurial 
vapors,  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  ventilation  must  be  effected 
by  downward  currents,  each  working-table  being  put  in  direct 
connection  with  the  ventilator.  Noxious  gases  and  dust 
must  not  be  let  loose  into  the  out-door  air  ;  gases  and  vapors 
must  be  condensed  or  burned,  and  dust  must  be  carried  to 
furnace  fires  or  into  collecting  chambers.  The  powdering  of 
irritating  and  poisonous  substances,  and  similar  operations, 
such  as  the  sifting  and  packing  of  these  materials,  must  always 
be  done  by  machinery,  and  in  closed  apparatus  when  possible. 
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7.  During  the  interruption  of  work  for  meals,  the  workrooms 
should  be  cleared  of  their  occupants,  and  the  air  of  these 
rooms  entirely  renewed. 

8.  Workmen  must  not  take  their  meals  in  the  workrooms, 
nor  in  any  of  the  places  used  for  work.  Proprietors  of  estab- 
lishments must  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  employes  the 
means  for  ensuiing  personal  cleanliness,  and  furnish  dressing- 
rooms  with  wash-bowls,  as  well  as  water  of  a  good  quality  for 
drinking. 

The  second  division  of  the  code  relates  to  the  means  of 
insuring  workmen  against  accidents  from  falls,  revolving 
machineiy,  belts,  elevators,  electric  dynamos  and  wires,  sharp 
tools,  the  oiling  of  machines  when  in  motion,  etc. 

QUANTITATIVE   DETERMINATION    OF   THE   DUST   IN   THE    AIR. 

Dr.  Carl  Arens,  of  Wurzburg,*  has  devised  a  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  air  of  factories,  etc. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bellows-like  arrangement,  capable 
of  holding  five  litres  of  air.  In  place  of  a  nozzle,  it  has  a 
Y-shaped  tube  provided  with  taps,  so  that  the  air  drawn  in 
by  one  of  the  arms  may  be  expelled  by  the  other.  To  make 
it  air-tight,  the  edges  were  smeared  with  soap  and  water,  and 
the  apparatus  tested,  to  see  if  bubbles  escaped. 

The  end  of  the  Y-tube  through  which  the  air  is  to  be  ex- 
pelled is  fixed  to  a  glass  tube  8.1  cubic  metres  long,  stufifed 
with  cotton-wool.  Two  hundred  litres  can  easily  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  cotton-wool  in  a  half-hour  or  more,  and  the 
diflference  in  the  weight  of  the  tube  (after  drying),  before  and 
after  the  expeiiment,  represents  the  amount  of  dust  in  the 
air  drawn  through.  He  obtained  the  following  results,  the 
figures  representing  the  number  of  milligrammes  of  dust  per 
cubic  metre  of  air  : 

Dwelling-room .1 

School-room 8.0 

Horse-hair  manufactory lo.o 

Saw-mill 1 7.0 

Woollen  factory 20.0 

Snuff  factory  (during  working  hours) 72.0 

Cement  factory 224.0 
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The  author  has  also  devised  a  contrivance  to  catch  the  dust 
in  a  horse-hair  factory,  consisting  of  a  box  in  the  air-shaft, 
containing  ovei lapping  ledges  stretching  diagonally  from 
side  to  side,  covered  with  flannel.  These  ledges  are  kept  wet 
with  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  dust  sticks  to  the  moist- 
ened flannel,  and  the  air  freed  from  dust  passes  through. 

THE  DUST   OF   DIFFERENT   TRADES   AND   ITS    EFFECTS  ON  THE 

WORKMEN. 

Dr.  VVegman*  contributes  a  paper  on  the  dust  of  different 
trades,  with  reference  to  its  shapes  and  mechanical  action  on 
workmen.  The  paper  is  fully  illustrated  with  plates  showing 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  different  sorts  of  dust.  The 
effect  of  dust  upon  the  eyes,  skin,  and  lungs  are  portrayed. 
The  author  believes  that  consumption  caused  by  inhaling  dust 
differs  materially  from  tubercular  consumption,  although  it 
undoubtedly  predisposes  to  a  condition  of  the  lungs  which 
makes  them  eventually  succumb  to  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Re- 
moval from  an  atmosphere  of  dust  will  allow  the  lungs  to 
recover  in  a  great  measure,  and  lungs  which  have  become 
black  with  inhalation  of  soot  will,  if  the  exciting  agent  be  re- 
moved, gradually  recover  their  normal  condition,  even  after  a 
year  of  inhalation.  The  dangers  of  dust-iuhalation  are  dimin- 
ished if  we  lessen  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  air,  or  if,  for 
varying  periods,  the  dust  in  the  room  is  diminished  in  quan- 
tity.     He  mentions  the  following  prophylactic  measures  : 

1.  Dust  can  be  prevented  in  rnany  industries  by  moistening 
or  wetting  the  materials  to  be  worked,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
substitution  of  wet  grinding  for  dry  in  the  case  of  metal, 
glass,  and  stone. 

2.  The  introduction  of  machinery  instead  of  hand  labor. 

3.  Unavoidable  dust  to  be  dealt  with,  and  led  away  at  its 
source  by  special  fans. 

4.  Protective  personal  measures  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men, as,  for  instance,  by  wearing  spectacles,  sponges,  respira- 
tors, etc. 

5.  Shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  or  introducing  ppuses  in 
the  work. 

6.  Passing  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dust. 


*  Archil'  fiir  I/ygihte. 
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EXPERIMENTS   UPON   SEWAGE   FILTRATION. 

Sidney  K.  Lowcock,  C.  E.,  contributes  a  paper  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,*  in 
which  he  gives  the  results  of  experiments  upon  sewage  filtra- 
tion with  a  filter  tank,  7  feet  6  inches  square  and  4  feet  deep, 
filled  with  different  filtering  materials  at  different  successive 
experiments.  The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  constructing  and  working  a  filter  which 
should  follow  the  operations  of  nature,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  and  the  consequent  puri- 
fication of  a  sewage  effluent,  when  working  continuously. 

After  giving  a  rdsiim^  of  the  earlier  experiments  in  this 
direction,  and  commenting  upon  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  more  extended  experiments  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Health  at  Lawrence,  he  considers  that  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  established  : 

1.  That  filtration  is  not  only  a  mechanical  but  also  a  chemi- 
cal and  biological  process,  when  it  is  pioperly  carried  out  and 
when  sufficient  aeration  is  provided  for. 

2.  That  no  practicable  chemical  process  yet  devised  will, 
alone,  do  more  than  remove  the  suspended  matteis  in  sewage, 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  dissolved  impurities. 

3.  That  dissolved  impurities  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
action  of  micro-organisms — that  is.  by  nitrification  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  subsequently  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  and  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  in  the 
absence  of  undecomposed  organic  matter. 

4.  That  organic  matter  cannot  be  destroyed  or  converted 
into  plant  food  until  it  has  been  dissolved. 

5.  That,  as  nitrification  proceeds  far  more  rapidly  in  a  moist- 
ened and  aerated  porous  soil  than  in  a  liquid,  and  as  the  nitri- 
fying powers  of  soil  are  capable  of  cultivation,  the  process 
should  be  carried  on  by  means  of  filtration,  so  that  the  organ- 
isms can  be  cultivated  and  be  supplied  with  food  in  the  filter. 

6.  That  the  most  important  factor  in  the  processes  of  de- 
composition and  nitrification,  and  the  subsequent  preserva- 
tion of  the  nitrates  formed,  is  an  ample  supply  of  air. 

7.  That   the  suspended   matters  in   sewage  should   not   be 

*Vol.  CXV.,p.  297. 
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allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  land  or  filter-bed,  as  they  clog  the 
surface  and  have  to  remain  until  they  are  decomposed  before 
they  can  be  destroyed. 

THE   SANITATION   OF  THE   ROMAN  CAMPAGNA.* 

The  malarial  character  of  the  Pontine  marshes  has  been 
known  for  centuries.  The  region  has  become  deserted  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  exhalations,*  due  to  imperfect  drain- 
age, and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  undulating  volcanic  soil. 
Soon  after  the  unification  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  recla- 
mation of  this  region  began  to  receive  careful  consideration 
from  the  government,  and  various  measures  were  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil.  At  one  place  plantations  of  eucalyptus-trees 
were  made,  which  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  anefifectual  ameli- 
oration of  the  miasma  was  concerned. 

The  drainage  of  the  soil  finally  was  believed  to  be  the 
proper  remedy,  and  the  work  was  entered  upon  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  a  law  of  1878  providing  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme. 

The  basin,  fringing  the  ancient,  but  now  disused  southern 
arm  of  the  Tiber  estuary,  on  which  once  stood  the  city  of 
Ostia,  contains  a  low-lying  tract  having  the  following  area  : 

Acres. 

a.  Permanently  submerged 1,690 

b.  Inundated  in  winter 768 

c.  Saturated  and  useless 2,008 

d.  Higher  ground,  fairly  dry 227 

A  total  of  4693  acres,  or  about  7^-  square  miles. 

The  upper  levels  are  to  be  drained  by  gravitation,  and  the 
lower  areas  by  pumping.  The  high  level  diains  comprise  a 
total  length  of  nearly  79,000  feet.  Two  engines  pump  the 
water  of  the  low  levels.  The  pumps  were  started  in  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  with  the  water  about  12  inches  above  the  marshes  ; 
and  after  116  hours  of  intermittent  working,  the  water-level 
was  reduced  over  the  whole  marsh  19^  inches.  After  this 
the  work  was  continued  at  different  times  till  the  water-level 
was  reduced  6  feet  lower.  The  average  woiking  period  is 
1200  hours  per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  works,  including  working  expenses 
and  maintenance,  has  been  about  $115  per  acre. 


*  Giorno  del  Gcnio  Civile^  1893.  P-  265. 
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The  reclamation  of  the  whole  area  has  now  been  effected  ; 
the  district  is  becoming  repopulated,  and  plentiftrt  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  now  raised  upon  the  land. 

MUNICIPAL  SANITATION. 

In  the  literature  of  sanitary  science,  one  of  the  most  noted 
papers  of  the  half-century  nearly  closed  was  the  report  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,* 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality 
of  certain  English  cities  was  coincident  with  important  im- 
provements in  municipal  sanitation,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
introduction  of  pure  water  supplies,  systems  of  sewerage,  dis- 
posal of  offal,  etc. 

A  discussion  has  recently  occurred  in  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society,  in  which  similar  facts  were  brought  out  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  magnificent  works  now  in  operation  in  that 
city  upon  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  One  writer  (Zadek) 
had  attempted  to  prove  that  this  improvement  or  decrease  \\\ 
the  death-rate  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  and  to 
changes  in  social  conditions,  and  not  to  sanitary  improve- 
ments. Dr.  Oldendorff  answers  him  very  fully  in  a  paper 
bristling  with  figures,  proving  very  conclusively  the  fallacy  of 
Zadek's  views,  ^nd  tak«ng  a  similar  position  to  that  which 
Dr.  Farr  had  taken  many  years  earlier  in  regard  to  the  decline 
of  the  death-rate  of  London. 

Dr.  Oldendorfff  shows  that  the  improvement  in  the  health 
of  Berlin  is  chiefly  manifest  in  the  decline  of  infant  mortality 
in  the  past  ten  years.  This  decrease  is  a  measure  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  city,  and  is  shown  not  only 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  but  among  all  classes. 

He  presents  a  table,  in  which  the  general  death-rates,  the 
death-rate  of  children  under  one,  as  compared  with  the  total 
population,  and  with  the  births  for  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  are  given  for  the  four  years,    1876,    1880, 


"T  ■■ —    —    - 


*  Nimh  Report  of  the  Privy  Council,  iS66.  Report  by  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the 
results  which  have  hitherto  been  gained  in  various  parts  of  England  by  works 
and  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  public  health. 

f  Die  Sterblichkeitsverhaltnisse  Berlins  mit  besonderer  Berlichsichtigung  der 
Verhandlungen  der  Berlin.  Med.  Gesellschaft  tlber  den  Einfluss  hygienischcr 
Maassnahmen  auf  die  Gesundheit  Berlins.  Von  A.  Oldendorff.  Ccutfalhlait 
fur  A Ugemeinc  Gesundhcitspjiegey  XIII.,  1S94,  p.  327. 
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1885,  and  1890  ;  and  in  each  and  every  instance  the  decrease 
is  shown. 

The  two  decades,  1871-80  and  1881-90,  are  then  compared 
with  each  other  with  reference  to  the  mortality  per  10,000 
from  each  of  ten  causes  of  death,  showing  an  improvement  in 
all  except  measles  and  whooping-cough.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  : 

Mortality  per  10,000  of  the  Population,  from  Certain- 
Diseases,  IN  Berlin. 

Causes  of  death.  1871-80.  1881-90. 

Measles 2. 3  3.1 

Scarlet-fever 5.7  3.5 

Small-pox 8. 1  o.  i 

Typhoid-fever 7.3  2.0 

Dysentery , 2.0  0.6 

Diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus 48. 1  32.8 

Diphtheria  and  croup 16.0  14.3 

Whooping-cough 3.2  3.3 

Phthisis ><^^' M^^y^<<r   35-3  32-3 

Acute  lung  disefMsr.  r^r^K^o-^^^-.^t^^s^J^o  16.  i 

Comparing  Berl/nVwith  the  16  PrusSplj  cities  having  over 
100,000  inhabitant^  it  LK&SA^JASSl  from  the  twelfth  rank 
in  relation  to  mortality  in  1876.  to  the  jfcth  place  in  1891. 

When  compared  wt^h/therO^  ^fi^/tln  over  20,000  people, 
it  had  the  twenty-eightnpfaLC  infglation  to  the  general  mor- 
tality, and  the  ninth  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  infants 
under  one  year. 

While  in  Berlin  the  mortality  of  infants  had  decreased  by 
34  per  100  births,  in  the  surrounding  province  of  Brandenburg 
it  had  increased  12  per  1000.  The  greatest  improvement  in 
infant  mortality  had  been  in  the  decrease  of  deaths  from  diar- 
rhoea and  cholera  infantum. 

There  has  also  been  shown  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
death-rate  from  typhoid-fever — from  6.3  per  10,000  living  in 
1876  to  0.9  in  1890. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  of  the  many  tables  presented  is 
that  which  gives  the  mortality,  after  the  introduction  of  a 
thorough  system  of  sewerage,  of  the  inhabitants  living  in 
houses  connected  with  the  public  sewers  as  compared  with 
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those  which  were  not  thus  connected.  The  houses  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  according  to  the  number  of  tenants  ;  and 
the  improvement  in  health  of  the  well -sewered  houses  is  dis- 
tinctly shown. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  improvement  of  the  health 
of  Berlin  is  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  these  great 
public  measures  ;  the  well-filtered  water  supply,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  sewerage  by  the  radial  system  to  irrigate  fields 
outside  the  city. 

INFANT   MORTALITY.* 

In  a  paper  upon  the  maintenance  of  helpless  infants,  Dr. 
Krisowski  gives  many  facts  relating  to  infant  mortah'ty  in 
general.  He  quotes  a  summary  of  Wappaeus  and  Oesterlen 
of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  million  deaths  in  all  Europe,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year 
averages  20  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  extremes  being  10.4  per  cent  in  Norway  and 
36  per  cent  in  Wurtemberg. 

The  author  quotes  the  following  figures  relative  to  the  mor- 
tality of  infants  under  different  social  conditions.  The  mor- 
tality of  children  under  one  year  of  age  where  the  parents  had 
a  yearly  income  of 

Per  cent. 

Less  than  600  marks,  $i4S  •  • -  • 29 

6ooto  1,500      *'      $i45toS36o 25 

1, 500  to  3,000.      ''      $36oto|720 18 

Over  3,000       **       15 

He  also  shows  that  the  mortality  of  infants  from  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  as  compared  with  living  births,  was  : 

Per  cent. 

For  children  nursed  by  their  mothers 0.74 

'*         *'  *^       wet-nurses 0.77 

"         **         fed  upon  covys*  milk 4.21 

"       '*      milk  substitutes 6.77 

The  average  mortality  of  children  up  to  the  third  year  of 

*  Ueber   die   Versorgung   der   htllflosen   verlassenen   Kinder.      Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  fur  offentlichf  Gesundheitspjlcge,  Vol.  XXVI.,  1894,  p.  51 7- 
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life  for  all  Europe  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  33 J  per 
cent  of  the  total  mortality. 

The  following  table  from  the  official  Prussian  statistics  gives 
the  mortality  of  infants  and  children  up  to  five  years  o\  age, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  mortality  of  the  first  five 
years  of  life  : 

Per  cent. 

First  day  of  life 2.9 

Second         **       1.7 

Third            *•      i.i 

Fourth          **       0.7 

Fifth             *'      0.6 

Sixth            ••       0.7 

Seventh       "      0.8 

First  week  of  life 8. 5 

Second         *  *         4. 5 

Third  and  fourth  weeks  of  life 7.0 

First  month  of  life • 20.0 

Second         *  *            lo.o 

Third            ** 6.0 

Fourth         '"            5.0 

Fifth            *•           4.0 

Sixth           ." 3.5 

Seventh        **            3.0 

Eighth         •*            2.7 

Ninth           '*            2.6 

Tenth           *  *            2.4 

Eleventh      **            2.3 

Twelfth        '*            2.3 

F'irst  year  of  life 65.0 

Second         ** 16.5 

Third            '* 8.5 

Fourth         "       6.0 

Fifth            ** 4.0 

lOO.O 

Illegitimacy  also  has  a  marked  effect  .on  infant  mortality, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  infants, 
as  compared  with  births,  being  as  follows  according  to  Uffel- 
mann  : 


<« 


t  » 


t  I 


«  ( 
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Legitimate.         Illegiiimate. 

In   France   14.0  30.0 

Austria 22.9  35. 1 

Sweden 14.4  24.8 

England 14.0  35.0 

Bavaria    39.6  45.0 

These  figures  differ  considerably  from  those  of  factory 
towns  in  England.  Dr,  C.  Porter,  of  Stockport,  England, 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  five  years*  observation 
("1 889 -93)  in  that  city  :* 

'*  The  number  of  deaths  on  the  first  day  of  life  is  three 
times  greater  than  that  on  any  succeeding  day,  and  consid- 
erably exceeds  the  combined  total  of  the  deaths  in  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  first  week.  On  the  second  day,  mor- 
tality falls  to  one  third  of  its  previous  height,  and  then  con- 
tinues to  decline  rapidly. 

"  The  deaths  during  the  first  week  of  life  constitute  more 
than  half  of  the  deaths  in  the  first  month  of  life.  The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  first  week  is  such,  according  to  the  registrar- 
general,  that  if  maintained  uninterruptedly,  every  infant  born 
would  die  long 'before  completirsg  its  first  year  of  life.  In  the 
second  week y  however,  mortality  falls  to  less  than  one  third  of 
its  previous  height. 

**  The  infant  mortiility  of  the  first  month  is  nearly  double 
that  of  any  other  month,  and  amounts  to  about  one  fifth  of 
all  such  deaths.  In  the  second  month  it  falls  to  about  one 
half  its  previous  height.  In  the  third  month  there  is  but  little 
diminution  ;  but  thereafter  the  mortality  decreases  gradually, 
except  in  the  eighth  month." 

The  foregoing  figures  apply  to  a  manufacturing  town  of 
about  150,000  population,  and  hence  might  be  considerably 
modified  by  a  longer  experience  and  a  large  number  of  city 
populations. 

In  summing  up  the  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  Stockport,  Dr.  Porter  mentions,  as  the  diseases  or 
causes  of  death  certified  :  (r)  Prematurity  and  low  vitality  at 
birth,  (2)  respiratory  diseases,  and  (3)  diarrhoeal  and  digestive 
disorders.      As   other    and    important    causes,    he    mentions, 


*  Public  Health,  Vol,  VII.,  January,  1895,  p.  138. 
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primarily,  the  employment  of  young  married  females  away 
from  home,  the  ignorance  of  working  mothers  as  to  infant- 
feeding,  the  administration  of  opiates,  illegitimacy  and  infan- 
tile insurance  (62.8  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  Stockport 
who  died  under  five  years  of  age  were  insured).  Another 
cause  is  the  attendance  of  ignorant  and  unqualified  viidwwes, 
a  class  whose  advent  at  the  bedside  is  fraught  with  danger, 
both  to  the  mother  and  the  child. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  prominence  was 
given  to  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  married  women 
away  from  home,  and  further  statistics  were  given  relative  to 
Blackburn,  a  city  of  200,cxx>  inhabitants,  supporting  the  same 
view.* 

LEAD-POISONING  CAUSED   BY   THE   USE   OF  SUGAR  OF  LEAD  IN 

REPAIRING  A  MILLSTONE.f 

In  November  and  December,  1893,  several  persons  living 
at  Lang-Gons.  near  Giessen,  were  attacked  with  lead-poison- 
ing. It  was  assumed  that  the  illness  was  caused  by  lead 
enamel  in  the  family  cooking  utensils.  An  examination 
showed  that  the  utensils  were  free  from  lead.  Attention  was 
then  directed  to  the  food  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  flour 
came  from  a  grist-mill  to  whicli  the  farmers  took  their  grain 
to  be  ground.  Out  of  eleven  samples  ^of  flour  and  four  of 
bread  made  from  it,  seven  of  the  former  and  three  of  the 
latter  contained  lead,  the  amount  varying  from  .013  to  .068 
per  cent  of  the  ash.  It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  discover 
whether  it  existed  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  a  salt.  It  was 
found  to  exist  as  a  soluble  salt. 

Analyses  of  fragments  of  the  mill-stones  of  the  suspected 
mill,  and  of  substances  used  to  repair  the  same,  showed  that 
a  grayish-white  substance  was  used  to  fill  up  gaps  and  cavities 
in  the  top  stone  which,  according  to  the  miller's  statement, 


*  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  same  cause  that  the  relative  mortality  from 
cholera  infantum  in  Fall  River  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  surpassed  that  of 
any  city  or  town  in  the  State,  being  nearly  double  that  of  Boston.  It  was  also 
true  that  the  percentage  of  married  women  employed  in  the  mills,  as  compared 
with  the  total  population  of  the  city,  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city  or 
town. 

\  Zcitschrifl  fiir  Hyi^iein\  1894,  p.  I. 
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was  *'  alum."  But  analysis  proved  it  to  be  acetate  of  lead. 
The  question  how  the  miller  came  to  use  this  poisonous  sub- 
stance was  submitted  to  a  court  trial,  but  the  result  was  not 
stated. 

COMPARATIVE   MORTALITY  FROM    PHTHISIS   IN    ENGLAND  AND 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  mean  annual  death-rate  per  million  inhabitants  living 
in  ten-year  periods  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

England.  Massachusetts. 

1851-60 2,679  3.993 

1861-70.. 2,475  3,495 

1871-80 2,120  3,280 

1881-90 1,780  2,935 

1891-93 2,360 

Other  tubercular  diseases  are  not  included  in  this  summary. 

The  death-rate  from  consumption  per  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation living  at  each  age-period  in  Massachusetts  is  given 
below  : 

Ages.  .  1863-90.  1890. 

o  to    5.. 17.25  14.62 

5  to  10 3.23  3.24 

10  to  15 6.49  6.62 

15  to  20 31.75  27.77 

20  to  30 50.25  45.23 

30  to  40 43.83  43.31 

40  to  50 36.74  35.88 

50  to  60 36.51  30.24 

60  to  70 48.00  33.85 

70  to  80.  .^ 60.22  33.72 

Over  80 44.48  33.51 

All  ages 31-67         25.09 

— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal y  April  wth  and  iSl/i^ 
1895. 


THE   SEWERAGE   OF   BRADFORD,   ENGLAND. 


By  Claude  Meeker,  United  States  Consul. 


I  HAVE  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  report  on  the 
general  subject  of  sewerage  in  the  county  borough  of  Brad- 
ford, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  good  services  of  the  town 
clerk,  W.  T.  McGowen,  Esq.  Being  from  an  official  source, 
the  information  contained  herein  may  be  considered  accurate. 

Bradford  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  extends  from  the 
moorlands,  above  Thornton,  to  the  wider  valley  of  Airedale, 
into  which  it  merges,  at  Shipley.  The  area  of  the  borough  is 
10,776  acres,  and  the  popul?ition  at  the  census  of  1891  was 
216,361. 

The  system  of  sewerage  adopted  in  Bradford  is  knovvn  as 
the  combined  system — sewage  and  rainfall  flowing  into  the 
same  sewer.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gott,  M..Inst. 
C.  E.,  who  prepared  a  report  on  the  subject  in  1859.  '^^e 
sewerage  works  were  commenced  in  1862,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Gott  was  the  borough  engineer. 

The  altitude  of  the  borough  varies  from  240  feet  above 
ordnance  datum  to  over  900  feet  ;  consequently,  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  sewers  are  generally  very  good,  and  sewer  flush- 
ing is  necessary  only  in  a  few  districts  where  the  inclinations 
of  the  sewers  are  somewhat  flat.  In  these  cases,  flushing 
tanks,  with  capacities  varying  from  7CO  to  2500  gallons,  have 
been  constructed,  and  Field's  patent  flushing  siphons  have 
been  adopted. 

The  subsoil  in  the  Bradford  district  is  mostly  clay,  and  there 
is  very  little  subsoil  water. 

The  sewers  are  generally  constructed  of  brickwork,  plastic- 
made  red  bricks  being  used,  except  for  the  inverts  of  the 
larger  sewers,  when  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  are  used.  The 
mortar  is  made  from  Barrow  blue  lias  lime  (hydraulic)  and 
engine  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  two  of 
clinkers,  ground  together  in  a  mortar  mill.  In  special  cases, 
Portland  cement  is  used  in  place  of  lias  lime. 

The  outfall  sewers  are  circular  in  form,  the  largest  being 
8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.     Many  of  the  sewers  are  egg- 
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shaped,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  constructed  with  invert  block 
bottoms,  vertical  side  walls  of  brick,  and  covered  with  4-inch 
thick  stone  covers. 

Some  of  the  smaller  sewers  are  formed  with  glazed  earthen- 
ware pipes  jointed  with  well-tempered  clay,  and,  in  certain 
special  cases,  earthenware  pipe  sewers  have  been  laid  with 
Stanford's  patent  joints. 

The  largest  sewers  have,  usually,  three  rims  of  brickwork  ; 
the  egg-shaped  sewers  are  built  with  9-inch  brickwork,  and 
the  smaller  sewers  with  4i-inch  brickwork. 

About  thirty  overflows  have  been  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  borough,  connecting  the  upper  portions  of  certain 
large  sewers  with  the  nearest  water  course,  to  relieve  the 
sewers  in  times  of  thunderstorms  and  excessive  rain. 

Side  entrances  are  placed  at  convenient  points  in  the  side- 
walks for  the  purpose  of  giving  access  to  the  sewers.  These 
are  constructed  with  vertical  brick  shafts  30  inches  square, 
placed  on  the  footpath  with  a  horizontal  subway  connecting 
the  shaft  with  the  main  sewer  under  the  centre  of  the  carriage  » 
way.  The  shaft  is  covered  by  an  iron  frame  and  lid,  and  the 
total  cost  is  about  $125  each.  Occasionally,  a  manhole  is 
placed  over  the  sewer  in  the  centre  of  the  street  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  frame  and  grate,  which  cost  about  $60. 

All  the  sewers  are  ventilated,  at  intervals  of  100  yards, 
from  the  crown  of  the  sewer  to  the  street  surface  by  means  of 
shafts  formed  of  9-inch  glazed  earthenware  pipes  surmounted 
by  an  iron  frame  and  grate.  In  about  ten  cases,  connections 
have  been  made  between  main  sewers  and  boiler  furnaces, 
where  mill-owners  would  allow  it.  These  have  been  fairly 
successful,  but  as  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  sewer  at  so 
many  inlets,  the  ventilation  is  limited  to  the  first  200  yards  of 
the  sewer  nearest  the  furnace.  The  ventilation  from  the 
sewer  to  the  street  surface  has  been  very  successful. 

The  total  length  of  public  sewers  constructed  by  the  corpo- 
ration since  the  commencement  of  the  work  in  1862  is  90  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,350,000.  Since  1869,  over  40  miles  of  new 
sewers  have  been  made  in  private  streets  under  the  public 
health  acts,  at  a  cost  of  $310,000,  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
owners  of  property  in  such  streets  ;  a  further  length  of  30 
miles  of  sewers  has  been  made  by  landowners  in  laying  out 
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new  streets  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $225,000,  making  a  total  length  of  160  miles  of  new 
sewers  and  a  total  cost  of  $1,895,000. 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in 
the  main  sewerage  department  is  about  40,  together  with  4 
bricklayers,  2  timbermen,  and  3  gangers.  Formerly  the  staff 
of  workmen  was  much  larger.  The  weekly  wages  paid  are  as 
follows  :  Bricklayers,  $8.02  ;  gangers,  $7.29  ;  timbermen, 
$6.07  ;  ten  "  bottom  men"  (laborers),  S5.59  \  thirty  **  surface 
men"  (laborers),  §5.34. 

The  hours  of  work  are  forty-nine  and  a  half  per  week. 
Wages  are  paid  for  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday,  which 
are  kept  as  holidays. 

About  40,000  houses  have  been  connected  with  the  new 
sewers  since  1862.  Each  house  is  required  to  have  separate 
drainage  to  the  main  sewer.  All  sink  pipes,  bath  and  lava- 
tory waters  are  required  to  discharge  into  gullies  or  discon- 
necting traps.  House  drainage  is  carried  out  by  property 
owners,  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors  belonging  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  but  all  public  main  sewers  are  constructed 
by  workmen  employed  by  the  corporation. 

The  sewage  is  conveyed,  by  gravitation,  to  the  outfall,  at 
the  sewage  works,  which  are  situated  in  the  valley  between 
Manningham  and  Frizinghall,  about  2  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  present  works  were  constructed  in  1873, 
and  the  process  adopted  is  that  of  precipitation  by  lime  and 
filtration  through  coke  breeze.  The  precipitation  tanks  are 
thirty-four  in  number,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000  gallons  each. 
The  coke  filters  are  thirty-four  in  number,  and  each  filter  has  an 
area  of  40  square  yards.  The  existing  works  are  not  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  of  the  town,  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  corporation  are  now  applying  for  powers  to  con- 
struct new  works  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  they  are  also  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  chemical  reagent  more  suitable  than  lime  for 
the  peculiar  sewage  of  Bradford.  Persulphate  of  iron  has  been 
tried,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  given  the  best  results  ; 
but  the  cost  is  excessive.  Wool  washing  and  combing  form 
an  important  branch  of  the  local  industry,  and  the  large  quan- 
tities of  grease  discharged  into  the  public  sewers  from  wool- 
combing  establishments  causes  the  sewage  to  be  very  difficult 
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to  treat.  .  The  town  council  are  now  considering  whether  the 
wool  combers  should  not  be  required  to  deal  with  their  own 
trade  sewage  and  extract  or  recover  the  grease  at  their  own 
works. 

The  corporation  are  now  purchasing  additional  land  as  a  site 
for  new  works,  which,  when  added  to  the  present  works,  will 
give  a  total  area  of  about  40  acres,  one  half  of  which  will  be 
appropriated  for  precipitation  tanks,  buildings,  etc.,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  be  reserved  in  case  of  need  for  artificial  filter 
beds  of  sand  or  other  similar  materials. 

The  normal  dr>r  weather  flow  of  sewage  is  10,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  12  large  tanks  to  be 
worked  on  the  continuous  system,  each  tank  to  be  300  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide,  with  a  total  capacity  of  8,000,000  gallons, 
or  80  per  cent  of  the  daily  dry-weather  Row.  If  the  effluent 
from  the  precipitation  tanks  can  be  made  satisfactory,  without 
further  treatment,  the  filter  beds  will  not  be  made.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  whole  volume  of  sewage  flows  to  the  outfall 
during  the  12  hours  between  8  A.M.  and  8  P.M.  Of  the 
10,000,000  gallons  comprising  the  daily  flow  of*  sewage,  about 
5,500,000  is  trade  sewage  from  dyeworks,  wool-washing  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  and  4,500,000  domestic  sewage.  The  sewage 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  24  hours  is  found  to  be  distinctly 
alkaline. 

The  death-rate,  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  new 
sewerage  system,  was  frequently  over  30  per  1000.  The  aver- 
age for  the  last  ten  years  is*  19. 37. 

The  Local  Government  Board  some  years  ago  issued  a  set 
of  drawings,  accompanied  by  particulars  and  recommenda- 
tions, entitled  **  Suggestions  as  to  the  Preparation  of  Plans 
for  Main  Sewerage,"  by  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.  B.  This 
work  is  sold  by  Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street,  London. — 
Consular  Refior^f  February,  1895. 


Anxious.— *A  letter  was  received  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  the  other  day,  from  a  parent  whose  daughter  is  a 
member  of  the  class  in  physiology,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*'  Dear  Miss :  I  don't  want  you  to  learn  my  daughter 

any  more  about  her  insides.  It  ain't  decent  and  it  turns  her 
against  her  victuals.     Respectfully,  * .'  " 


GAS-CONTAMINATED   WATER. 


The  American  Gas-Light  Journal  a  few  months  ago  pub- 
lished the  following  curious  and  fDr  the  time  being  puzzling 
incident.  In  a  certain  eight-story  business  building  down- 
town, the  drinking-water  above  the  third  story  gave  forth  an 
odor  as  if  of  illuminating  gas,  and  it  also  possessed  "a  gassy 
taste,  if  illuminating  gas  can  possess  a  taste.  The  water, 
which  was  supplied  to  the  burlding  from  a  tank  located  on  the 
roof  filled  every  day  by  a  VVorthington  steam  pump  situated 
in  the  cellar,  had,  up  to  this  time,  h^t.}\  pure  and  clear  as 
Croton  water  usually  is. 

The  part  that  puzzled  the  occupants  of  the  building  was 
that  below  the  third  floor  the  water  did  not  seem  at  all  con- 
taminated by  any  gaseous  smell  or  taste.  The  Board  of 
Health  was  notified,  and  several  inspectors  were  sent  to  in- 
vestigate. 

It  was  finally  resolved  to  dig  out  to  the  water  main  in  the 
street,  after  an  examination  had  shown  the  tank  on  the  roof 
in  good  condition,  and  that  no  gas  pipes  ran  near  it.' 

So  laborers  were  set  to  work  digging,  and  in  front  of  the 
building  they  discovered,  upon  a  mighty  close  inspection  only, 
that  the  main  lead  service  pipe  had  become  pitted  by  the 
action  of  the  sandy  soil. 

Another  close  investigation  brought  to  light  a  short  distance 
away  an  odor  as  of  illuminating  gas,  and  it  was  further  found 
that  a  gas  main  near  by  was  in  a  leaky  condition. 

The  VVorthington  pump  in  the  cellar  was  set  in  operation, 
and  the  inspectors  awaited  developments.  Every  time  the 
pump  drew  in  water  through  the  lead  main,  it  was  observed 
that  a  slight  film  which  usually  forms  on  the  inside  of  lead 
service  pipe  drew  itself  inward,  and  with  the  holding  of  the 
water  until  the  motion  of  the  pump  the  foUow^ing  second  the 
pressure  forced  the  film  back  without  permitting  the  escapp 
of  any  water. 

It  was  figured  out,  and  the  problem  solved  in  this  way  : 
Sandy  soil  will  pit  lead  pipe  ;  it  had  done  so  in  this  instance  ; 
near  by  was  the  leaky  gas  main.     Inside  the  building  in  the 
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cellar  was  the  steam  pump  which  sucked  in  through  pitted  ser- 
vice pipe  the  escaping  gas,  carrying  it  up  to  roof  into  the 
tank,  and  as  the  tank  only  was  necessary  to  supply  to  the 
fourth  floor,  the  city  pressure  being  sufficient  for  the  floors 
below,  the  reason  why  the  odor  and  taste  of  illuminating  gas 
in  the  drinking-water  above  third  floor,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  water  below,  was  evident.  The  gas  main  was  repaired, 
new  lead  service  replaced  the  old,  and  now  the  Worthington 
pumps  Croton  uncontaminated  for  those  who  desire  to  use  it. 


Air  Polluted  by  Sewage  Emanations,  says  Professor 
Nottier.  Army  Medical  School,  Netley  (Stevenson  and 
Murphy's  Treatise  on  Hygiene),  whether  arising  from  sewers, 
drains,  or  cesspits,  is  capable  of  causing  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
and  great  prostration.  When  inhaled  largely  diluted,  it  pro- 
duces headache  and  a  general  low  state  of  health.  Children 
appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  its  influence  than  grown-up 
people  ;  they  become  languid,  and  may  suffer  from  diarrhoea 
and  sore  throat.  The  special  diseases  that  have  been  more 
particulaily  noticed  in  connection  with  sewer  air  are  enteric- 
fever,  diarrhoea,  and  diphtheria.  As  regards  enteric-fever, 
there  is  doubtless  a  distinct  causal  connection  between  the 
inhalation  of  sewer  air  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
persistent  attacks  of  enteiic-fever  which  formerly  occurred  at 
Eastney  Barracks  were  due  to  sewer  air  being  forced  back 
by  the  tide,  no  traps  or  ventilating  openings  being  supplied  ; 
since  this  was  remedied  and  ventilation  carried  out  no  case  of 
fever  has  occurred. 

With  regard  to  diarrhoea,  a  worse  type  generally  j)revails  in 
badly  drained  than  in  well-drained  districts.  This  disease, 
though  intimately  associated  with  soil  temperature,  is  favored 
by  sewer  emanations.  In  London  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has 
checked  its  spread — possibly  by  sealing  traps  which  a  previous 
drought  had  caused  to  become  dry,  and  thus  preventing  sewer 
gas  from  escaping. 

The  spread  of  diphtheria  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pollution 
of  air  by  emanations  from  sewers,  and  certainly  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  district 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  ;  the  inhabitants  of  houses 
into  vvhich  sewer  gas  enters  are  special  sufferers. 


JEWISH    AND   CHRISTIAN   BUTCHERY. 


In  1891  Dr.  De^bO,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  commissioned 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  report  on  the  various  methods 
of  slaughtering  animals  practised  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  from  the  humanitarian  and  the  hygienic  point  of 
view. 

The  results  of  his  inquiries  were  published  last  winter,  and 
have  been  translated  into  several  languages  ;  while  at  Berh'n 
they  have  been  verified  scientifically  and  practically  by  Dr. 
Kriiger  in  the  laboratory,  and  by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  the  Director 
of  the  Municipal  Slaughter-houses,  which  are  well  known  as 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  methods  in  question  are  : 
I.  The  Jewish  Schechita,  or  complete  severance  of  the  carotids 
and  jugulars,  and  consequent  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  greatest 
possible  volume  of  blood.  2.  The  Gentile  methods,  in  which 
attempts  are  made  to  deprive  the  animal  of  consciousness  by 
{a)  stunning  or  (d)  by  pithing  :  the  former  including  the  English 
hammer  and  pole-axe  ;  Brunneau's  mask,  which,  besides  blind- 
folding the  ox,  holds  in  position  a  nail  which  is  driven  through 
the  skull  by  a  blow  from  the  hammer  ;  and  Sigmund*s,  in 
which  a  percussion  shot  is  substituted  for  the  nail. 

Decomposition  begins  sooner  in  the  less  stable  tissues,  and 
first  of  all  in  the  blood  ;  the  more  rapidly  and  completely, 
therefore,  the  vessels  are  evacuated,  the  longer  does  the  meat 
remain  fresh  and  wholesome.  The  entire  extinction  of  life  is 
marked  by  the  loss  of  electiic  irritability  and  the  appearance 
of  ri^or  mortis,  due  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid  on  the  myosin. 
Dr.  Kruger  found  that  in  a  number  of  rabbits,  some  of  which 
were  killed  after  the  Jewish  method,  and  others  by  stunning 
followed  by  **  sticking,'*  the  average  time  after  death  at  which 
rigor  set  in  was  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  in  the  former,  and 
two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  the  latter  ;  decomposi- 
tion commencing  on  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  days  re- 
spectively, the  temperature  having  been  meanwhile  maintained 
between  3°  and  7""  C.  (37. 5^-44  5°  F.). 

The  vasomotor  paralysis  that  follows  stunning  tends  to  re- 
tain the  blood  in  the  dilated  vessels  ;  while  in  the  Schechita 
arterial  tone  is  unimpaired,  the  rapid  reduction  of  pressure 
withdraws  fluid  from  the  tissues,  and  the  flesh  is  as  firm  in 
two  hours  as' after  other  methods  in  ten. 
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Against  these  palpable  advantages  of  the  Jewish  method 
the  charge  of  cruelty  has  been  persistently  uiged,  although  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  sudden  cutting  off  from  the  brain  of 
its  blood-supply,  except  the  small  quantity  brought  by  the 
vertebral  arteries,  must  involve  almost  instant  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. The  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  have  been 
taken  to  indicate  intense  agony,  are  the  consequence  of  cere- 
bral anaemia  and  evidence  of  unconsciousness.  Even  the 
movements  of  the  pupil  on  being  touched,  which  may  be  ob- 
served fifteen  seconds  after  the  Schechita,  are  merely  reflex  ; 
it  is  well  known  that  fowls  will  run  and  ducks  swim  without 
their  heads,  and  Dr.  Dembo,  by  stimulating  the  appropriate 
points,  has  induced  the  trunkless  head  of  the  ox  to  open  its 
mouth  and  protrude  its  tongue,  ail  suggestion  of  conscious- 
ness being  absurd. 

Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  beast  slaughtered 
in  the  Jewish  manner  does  not  retain  consciousness  for  more 
than  from  three  to  five  seconds,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  feels  pain  for  half  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom,  indeed  only  by  a  lucky 
chance,  that  the  ox  falls  under  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer, 
five  or  six  being  about  the  average  number  required,  and  then 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  unconsciousness  does  not  always 
accompany  motor  paralysis. 

But  barbarous  as  pole-axing  may  be,  Dr.  Dembo  has  proved 
that  the  French  method  of  pithing  is  simply  diabolical. 

The  knife  is  commonly  supposed  to  divide  the  medulla 
above  the  decussation,  thus  paralyzing  every  faculty  simul- 
taneously. This,  however,  is  well  nigh  an  anatomical  impos- 
sibility, and,  as  he  has  demonstrated  by  numerous  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  it  is  the  cord  only  that  is  actually  reached. 
Motor  paralysis  is  complete,  but  circulation  and  respiration 
proceed  as  before,  and  consciousness  remains  intact  long  after 
the  process  of  flaying,  etc.,  has  commenced. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  already  introduced  the  Schechita  into  the 
Municipal  Slaughter-houses  at  Berlin,  and  is  supported  in  a 
report  on  the  question  by  no  fewer  than  fifty  university  pro- 
fessors, one  hundred  veterinary  surgeons,  and  a  large  number 
of  master  butchers  throughout  the  empire. — American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences. 
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INJURIES   TO    WORKINGMEN    FROM    DEFECTIVE 

MACHINERY. 


The  Woodivorker  very  propeily  holds  that  beyond  con- 
troversy it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  furnish  a  suitable 
and  safe  place  for  his  employe  to  work,  and  suitable  and  safe 
appliances  and  machinery  for  him  to  work  with,  yet  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  employe  to  dispense  with  this  obligation. 
When  he  assents  to  occupy  the  place  prepared  for  him,  and 
incur  the  dangers  to  which  he  wil!  be  exposed,  having  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  knowledge  to  comprehend  them,  it  is 
not  a  question  whether  such  place  might,  with  reasonable 
care  and  by  reasonable  expense,  have  been  made  safe.  His 
assent  has  dispensed  with  the  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  make  it  so.  Obvious  imperfections  in  machinery, 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  employment,  cannot  be  made  the 
basis  of  liability  in  favor  of  the  employ^. 

The  employer,  however,  is  not  exempt  unless  the  employe 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed 
by  working  with  or  near  defective  machinery  or  appliances. 
In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  the  employ^  is  not  charge- 
able with  negligence  because  he  does  not  abandon  his  employ- 
ment, and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  voluntarily  exposed  him- 
self to  such  danger.  It  must  appear  that  he  not  only  knew, 
or  had  the  means  of  knowledge,  of  the  unsafeness  of  the  place, 
appliances,  or  machinery,  but  also  that  he  knew,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  himself  personally 
exposed.  The  true  test  is  whether  he  ought  not  to  have 
comprehended  it — that  is,  whether  an  ordinarily  prudent  per- 
son of  his  age  and  experience,  under  like  circumstances, 
would  have  appreciated  the  danger  and  risk.  Of  course, 
wherever  the  employe's  means  of  information  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  those  of  his  employer,  the  latter  will  not  be 
liable  in  case  of  injury  from  the  defect.  But  he  must,  when 
notified  of  defects,  see  that  they  are  repaired,  and  cannot  ex- 
cuse himself  for  failure  to  have  repairs  made  by  showing  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  some  employe  to  make  them. 

It  is  now  almost  equally  well  settled  that  if  an  employe 
who  has  knowledge  of  defects  in  the  instrumentalities  fur- 
nished for  his  use  gives  notice  thereof  to  his  employer,  directly 
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or  indirectly  through  his  foreman,  superintendent,  or  other 
ag^ent  of  the  employer,  who  thereupon  promises  that  they 
shall  be  remedied,  the  employ^  may  recover  for  any  injury 
caused  by  such  defective  appliances  or  machinery,  at  least 
where  the  master,  directly  or  indirectly,  requested  him  to 
continue  in  the  work,  and  the  injury  occurred  within  the  time 
in  which  the  defects  were  pcomised  to  be  remedied,  and  where 
the  instrumentality,  although  defective,  was  not  so  immi- 
nently and  immediately  dangerous  that  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  refused  longer  to  use  it  ;  under  such 
circumstances  his  subsequent  use  of  the  defective  instrumen- 
tality would  not  necessarily,  or  as  a  matter  of  law,  make  the 
employ^  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  but  it  would  be  a 
question  for  the  jury,  whether,  in  continuing  ifs  use  after  he 
knew  of  the  defect,  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care. 

Many  of  the  cases  go  even  farther  than  this,  but  this  is  as 
far  as  It  is  necessary  to  go  in  a  general  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Courts  differ  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  should 
be  placed.  Some  place  it  on  the  ground  of  policy  and  jus- 
tice, upon  a  consideration  of  the  unequal  situation  of  em- 
ployer and  employ6,  or  master  and  servant,  to  use  the  hegal 
classification  ;  others  upon  the  ground  that  in  such  cages  the 
facts  rebut  the  presumption  of  a  waiver  on  the  part  of  the 
employ^  ;  others  upon  the  ground  of  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  implied  from  the  fact  that  if  the  servant 
continues  in  the  service  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  defect 
is  remedied,  the  employer  and  not  the  employe  will  assume 
the  risk.  It  is  not  essential  to  attempt  to  determine  which 
of  these  is  the  best  or  nvost  logical  reason  for  the  rule,  except 
to  say  that  the  last  seems  very  forcible,  especially  where  there 
is  a  request  to  the  employ6  to  continue  in  the  service.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  rule  has  generally  recommended  itself  to 
the  judicial  mind  as  founded  in  sound  policy  and  common 
justice.  If  the  emergencies  of  an  employer's  business  require 
him  temporarily  to  use  defective  machinery,  we  fail  to  see 
what  right  he  has  in  law  or  natural  justice  to  insist  that  it 
shall  be  done  at  the  risk  of  the  emplo>6  and  not  his  own, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  former  to  the 
condition  of  the  machinery,  he  has  requested  or  induced  him 
to  continue  its  use  under  a  promise  thereafter  to  repair  it. 


THE  IMMUNITY  CONFERRED  BY  AN  ATTACK  OF 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE. 


Maiselis*  has  published  important  statistics  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  length  of  the  periods  of  immunity  conferred 
by  attacks  of  infectious  disease.  This  well  known  principle, 
which  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  work  of  Jenner,  Pasteur, 
Koch.  Behring,  and  of  all  the  workers  in  the  field  of  serum 
therapeutics,  has  been  misstated  by  various  writers  on  medi- 
cine, some  of  whom  affirm  that  the  survival  from  one  attack 
of  an  infectious  disease  confers  lifelong  immunity.  Gregory,t 
for  instance,  says  :  **  The  immunity  against  a  second  attack 
of  an  infectious  disease  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  im- 
portant principles  in  pathology.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to 
variola,  measles,  etc.,  but  to  all  diseases  which  are  due  to  a 
poisonous  influence  or  miasm.'*  SamuelJ  says:  **  By  the 
survival  of  a  single  attack  of  an  infectious  disease,  immunity 
is  generally  conferred  for  the  remainder  of  life."  The  same 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Hebra.  Henoch,  Thomas, 
with  regard  to  the  acute  exanthemata  ;  by  Griesinger,  Mur- 
chinson,  Zuelzer,  as  to  typhoid -fever  ;  Audouard  as  to  Asiatic 
cholera. 

On  account  of  the  great  theoretical  and  practical  interest 
of  the  question,  Maiselis  has  collected  from  literature  the  fol- 
lowing authenticated  cases  of  repeated  attacks  of  infectious 
diseases  in  the  same  patient  : 

Sfnall'pox\, — Two  attacks,  526  cases  ;  three  attacks,  9  ; 
seven  attacks,  i  ;  total,  536. 

Scar  let -fever: — Two  attacks,  144  cases  ;  three  attacks,  7  ; 
four  attacks,  i  ;  eight  attacks,  i  ;  seventeen  attacks,  i  ;  total, 
154. 

Measles, — Two  attacks,  103  cases  ;  three  attacks,  3  ;  totaU 
106. 


*  Virchow's  Anhiv.,  Vol.  CXXXVIl.,  No.  3. 

\  Vorlesungcn  Uber  die  Ausschlagefieber. 

X  Eulenberg's  Real  Encyclopedia^  second  edition,  Vol.  X. 
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Typhoid' fever. — Two  attacks,  203  cases  ;  three  attacks,  5  ; 
four  attacks,  I  ;  total,  209. 

Asiatic  Cholera. — Two  attacks,  29  cases  ;  three  attacks,  3  ; 
four  attacks,  2  ;  total,  34. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  including  cases  in  which 
relapse  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  second  attack,  only 
those  cases  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  tables  where 
the  interval  between  the  attacks  was  sufficiently  long  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  second  or  third  attacks  being  re- 
lapses. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  cases  of  second  attacks  of  in- 
fectious disease  are  not  recognized,  and  that  the  deeply-rooted 
beh'ef  in  immunity  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  among  physi- 
cians, often  renders  the  diagnosis  of  a  second  attack  difficult 
to  establish,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  repeated  attacks  of 
infectious  diseases  may  not  belong  to  the  rarities  in  medi- 
cine. This  consideration  also  tends  to  establish  the  analogy 
between  the  immunity  conferred  by  natural  and  artificial  proc- 
esses. The  quantitative  principle  of  immunity  suggested  by 
Ehrlich  and  systematically  elaborated  by  Behring  applies  also 
to  the  natural  processes  of  immunization. 

It  seems  probable  that  so  many  difficulties  would  surround 
an  exact  determination  of  the  period  of  immunity  conferred 
by  a  given  attack  of  infectious  disease,  that  no  exact  state- 
ment of  the  safety  period  could  be  applied  to  particular  cases. 
If  a  child  is  taken  with  scarlet-fever,  we  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  toxin  absorbed,  or  the  length  of 
time  the  so-called  natural  antitoxin  of  the  disease  is  present  in 
effective  quantity.  The  period  of  immunity  conferred  by  the 
injection  of  given  quantities  of  the  artificial  antitoxin  of  ap- 
proximately known  strength,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  study  ; 
and  the  estimated  length  of  the  period  of  immunity,  as  de- 
fined by  Behring  himself,  has  lately  been  changed.  If  the 
period  of  immunity  is  so  difficult  to  compute  in  a  case  where 
we  can  approximately  calculate  the  amount  of  antitoxin  in- 
jected, how  much  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  calculate  that 
conferred  by  the  absorption  of  an  unknown  amount  of  toxin, 
and  consequent  antitoxin  production  ? — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


MEDICAL   EXCERPT. 


Bv  T.  P.  CORBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


A  New  Antiseptic  and  Analgesic— Dr.  L.  Landowski, 
a  former  interne  of  the  hospitals,  made  the  following  repoits 
{^La  France  Medicate ^  April  26th)  : 

**  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Soci6te  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  some  observations  which  I 
have  made  on  the  use  of  a  new  remedy  as  an  arlalgesic  which 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  during  my  year's  service  as  an  interne 
in  the  H6tel  Dieu. 

*'  It  is  true  the  list  of  medicines  which  are  intended  to  re- 
lieve pain  is  now  becoming  very  long — antipyn'ne,  phenace- 
tine,  analgesine,  acetanalid,  not  to  speak  of  combinations  such 
as  cerebrine,  etc.,  which  are  really  valuable  agents.  However, 
their  usefulness  varies  so  much  according  to  the  temperament 
and  the  gastric  susceptibilities  of  the  patients,  that  it  seems  to 
me  useful  to  add  a  new  one,  the  principal  advantage  of  which, 
independent  of  its  analgesic  action,  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
\hat  of  antipytine,  is  that  it  is  so  well  borne  by  the  stomach. 

**  This  tolerance  is  due,  peihaps,  to  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid.  Lactophenine  really  does  not  differ  in  a  clinical  point 
of  view  from  phenacetine,  except  in  the  fact  that  the  acetic 
acid  is  replaced  with  lactic  acid.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insipid, 
and  without  odor.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
I  to  330.      . 

**  It  has  been  employed  alternately  in  doses  of  o  gr.  25, 
o  gr.  50,  o  gr.  80,  and  i  gram,  the  maximum  for  one  day  being 
3  grams  given  in  three  doses. 

'*  The  medicine  has  always  been  well  borne,  and  no  toxic 
symptoms,  as  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  cardiac  palpitation,  nor  any 
of  the  different  forms  of  exanthemata  have  ever  been  ob- 
served. The  only  symptom  noted,  and  that  only  in  doses  of 
O  gr.  80  to  I  gram,  have  beenaslight  perspiration,  momentaty 
flashes  of  heat  in  the  head,  noise  in  the  ears,  and  a  tendency 
to  somnolence. 
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'*  In  doses  of  i  gram,  lactoplienine  usually  induces  a  pro- 
longed sleep,  the  beneficial  and  soothing  effects  of  which  are 
accompanied  with  a  relief  of  pain. 

**  A  few  cases  are  given  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  its 
effects. 

*'  Case  I. — M.  N.,  an  interne  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  subject  to 
attacks  of  migraine  of  very  obstinate  character  ;  he  took  a  dose 
of  o  gr.  80  of  lactophenine  ;  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes 
he  had  a*  sensation  of  heat  and  somnolence.  He  then  lay 
down,  slept  an  hour,  and  awoke  free  from  pain. 

"Case  II.= — Mme.  C.  [Tic  douleurenx  of  the  face).*  The 
patient's  stomach  will  not  retain  antipyrine,  and  is  equally  in- 
tolerant of  aconitine,  but  retains  the  lactophenine  readily  in 
doses  of  2  gr.  50  a  day,  divided  into  five  doses,  which  afford 
great  relief. 

**  Case  III. — M.  is  suffering  with  acute  polyarticular  rheuma- 
tism. He  took  lactophenine,  3  grams  a  day  in  three  doses, 
which  greatly  diminished  the  pain  and  regulated  the  tempera- 
ture. 

'*  Case  IV. — Mme.  V.  had  grip  of  the  neuralgic  form. 
The  pains  were  speedily  relieved  with  a  dose  of  o  gr.  60  of 
lactophenine,  while  antipyrine  was  not  tolerated  hy  the 
stomach. 

*'  Lactophenine  should  be  given  as  antipyrine.  Its  action 
is  similar,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  better  tolerated 
by  stomachs  than  the  antipyrine,  and  it  can  be  taken  continu- 
ously without  any  unfavorable  results." 

CvsTiTis  Caused  by  the  Administration  of  Alkalies 
IN  Large  Doses. — M.  Meathieu  reported  to  the  Societe 
M6dicale  des  Hdpitaux  [Le  Progres  Mddical^  April  6th)  that, 
after  taking  a  mixture  composed  of  5  grams  of  calcined 
magnesia  and  20  grams  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  patients 
suffering  with  ulcers  or  hyperhydrochlorosis,  heobseived  some 
indications  of  cystitis  of  the  neck  ;  and  he  has  learned  that  at 
Vichy  these  symptoms  have  been  frequently  observed  in  peo- 
ple who  drank  the  water  of  the  springs,  and  especially  that  of 
the  spring  known  as  de  V HSpitaL  In  the  case  of  another 
patient,  who  had  an  attack  of  cystitis  and  hematuria,  in  con- 
sequence of   a  treatment  with  bicarbonate  of   soda   in  large 
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doses.  This  was  replaced  with  a  mixture  containing  4 
grams  of  magnesia  and  6  grams  of  prepared  chalk,  and  the 
hematuria  was  reproduced.  These  results,  then,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  to  the  alkalinity  of  the 
mixture  employed. 

M.  Du  Cazal  has  often  seen  hematuria  to  follow  the  use  of 
large  doses  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  given  for  rheumatism, 
but  has  never  had  a  case  of  cystitis. 

M.  Hazem  has  never  seen  cystitis  follow  the  treatment  for 
hematuria  ;  nothing  more  than  a  little  warmth  in  the  urethra, 
especially  in  old  patients  who  had  previously  suffered  wjth 
lesions,  causing  an  irritation  of  the  urethra,  or  had  been 
troubled  with  prostatitis.  There  is,  in  a  certain  number  of 
hyperhydrochlorotic  patients,  who  had  not  been  cured  by 
Vichy,  great  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  the  sedative  efifects 
of  bismuth.  This  treatment  seems  to  him  to  be  most  useful 
in  parenchymatous  gastritis.  It  also  allows  an  earlier  employ- 
ment of  a  diet  sufficiently  nutritious  to  restore  the  strength. 
He  thinks  it  necessary,  in  every  case,  to  examine  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  urine  before  determining  the  dose  of  the 
alkali  to  be  employed,  for  the  latter  is  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  gastric  acidity.  In  patients  whose  urine  is  slightly  acid 
nutiition  easily  occasions  infection  and  phlegmons. 

M.  Catrin,  while  pointing  out  the  good  results  he  has  ob- 
tained from  large  doses  of  alkalies,  remarked  that  if  he  has 
not  had  any  accidents,  it  is  because  he  was  specially  called  on 
to  treat  young  men  who  were  free  from  previous  pathological 
conditions  of  the  urinary  organs. 

SiiROTiiERAPY  IN  DIPHTHERIA.— M.  Gougenheim  gives  a 
report  {Le  Progrcs  Medical^  April  6th)  of  his  observations  on 
serotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  in  the  H6pital 
Lariboisifere,  as  follows  : 

There  were  14  deaths  in  135  adult  patients,  and  23  deaths 
in  40  children  before  the  use  of  serotherapy.  Since  its  intro- 
duction, he  has  had  only  2  deaths  in  52  casts  in  adults,  and  9 
deaths  in  48  cases  in  children.  In  children  of  tender  age,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  threatened  suffocation,  \X,  is  not  necessary  to 
inject  large  doses  nor  to  make  frequent  injections.  In  cases  of 
death — those  generally  attributable  to  meningeal  or  broncho- 
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pneumonic  complications—changes  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
have  never  been  observed. 

M.  Variot  pointed  out  the  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
hyperthermia  observed  in  the  course  of  his  late  experiments 
with  the  serum  of  the  Institut  Pasteur.  He  added  that,  in 
all  his  cases,  he  obtained  a  cure  of  the  diphtheria  with  the 
serum  from  the  horse,  and  at  Brussels  with  the  artificial  serum. 

M.  Legendre  thinks  that  the  dos^  usually  injected  is  much 
too  large,  and  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  excess  of  tempera- 
ture. By  reducing  the  dose  one  half  he  has  found  little  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  it  is  equally  effective  in  preventing 
the  disease. 

Insomnia. — Professor  Joseph  P.  Ross,  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  111.,  says  that  for  the  past  three  years  he 
has  prescribed  bromidia  very  frequently,  and  has  never  yet 
been  disappointed  in  securing  the  results  required.  In  cases 
when  there  is  insomnia  without  pain,  in  the  delirium  stages  of 
acute  fevers,  in  delirium  tremens,  puerpural  mania — in  short, 
in  all  those  cases  requiring  soporifics,  he  finds  bromidia  invalu- 
able, alone  or  in  combination. 

In  Disturbances  of  Innervation  Dr.  Robert  B.  McCall, 
of  Hamersville,  O-,  strongly  recommends  antikamnia.  **  If 
there  is  any  one  drug  or  preparation  that  can  be  made  t6  an- 
swer every  need  of  the  physician,  for  the  correction  of  the 
multitudinous  disturbances  of  innervation  that  occur  in  the 
various  diseases  he  is  called  upon  to  treat,  that  one  is  anti- 
kamnia." 

Sennine. — **  This  substance,"  so  named  after  Senn,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  antiseptic  principles 
in  American  surgery  (says  Buchannan,  in  his  book  on  *'  Anti- 
sepsis and  Antiseptics'*),  *'  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der with  a  pleasant  faintly  aromatic  odor  and  an  agreeable 
sweetish  taste  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  most  of  the 
ordinary  solvents.  The  product  is  a  new  one  and  the  result 
of  American  enterprise,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Sennine  is  composed  of  phenol  and  boracic  acid,  and 
possesses  all  the  virtues  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
those  substances.  Both  of  its  ingredients  are  substances  of 
more  than  recognized  virtue  and  merit.     Lister  has  very  re- 
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cently  declared  carbolic  acid  superior  to  all  other  antiseptics 
and  germicides  ;   moreover,    he  places  boracic  acid  nearly  as 
high  in  the  scale  of  efficiency.     In  this  product — *'  Sennine** 
— the  odor  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  entirely  removed,  a  pow- 
der resulting  which  is  not  only  free  from  objectionable  odor 
and  irritating  properties,  but  is  also  comparatively  non-toxic  ; 
it  is  readily  applied  in  substance  as  a  dusting  powder  or  as  a 
dry  dressing,  so  much  in  favor  at  the  present  time.     It  may 
also  be  applied  in  ointment,  or,  where  moist  dressings  are  de- 
sired, in  solution  ;  a  5  per  cent  aqueous  solution  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  general  use.       Its  field  of  application  and 
usefulness  is  quite  extended  ;  it  is  recommended  not  only  in 
general  surgery,   obstetrics,  and  gynaecology,   but  in  general 
medicine  as  well.     Reports  indicate  that  it  has  been  used  very 
effectively  in  numerous  conditions,   such  as  otorrhoea,  otitis, 
bromidrosis,   gangrene,    eczemata   of    various    kinds,    herpes, 
laryngitis,   thrush,  diphtheria,  and  various  infectious  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  naso-pharynx,  vaginitis,  chancroid, 
dysentery,  erythema,   catarrh,  typhoid-fever,  in  dermatology 
and  dental  surgery — in  short,  wherever  a  good,  efficient,  and 
thoroughly  reliable  antiseptic  can  be  of   any  value  whatever. 
It    has    been    used    internally    in    fermentative  dyspepsia,    in 
cholera,   and   infectious  gastro-intestinal  diseases,    in    gonor- 
rhoea,  typhoid-fever,  etc.      When  administered  internally,    it 
is  usually  given  in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains.*' 

The  DisiNFECTroN  of  Tuberclfmnfected  Houses.— 
Sheridan  Delepine  and  Arthur  Ransome  {British  Medical 
Journal^  ^895,  No.  1781,  p.  349)  sum  up  as  follows  the  results 
of  their  experiments  on  the  action  of  tubercle  bacilli,  in 
sputum  and  in  pure  cultures,  of  various  physical  and  chemical 
agents,  especially  such  as  are  commonly  employed  to  disinfect 
houses — including  in  the  list  drying,  ventilation,  heat,  sun- 
light, euchlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  chlorinated  lime  : 

I.  The  disinfection  of  rooms  which  have  been  contaminated 
with  tuberculous  products  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of 
the  fumigation  methods  such  as  are  generally  used  at  present. 
Sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  and  euctilorine.  as  used  under 
supervision  by  experienced  municipal  disinfectors,  have 
proved   practically   useless.      This  only  confirms  the  results 
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obtained  by  Koch  and  his  pupils  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
other  organisms. 

2.  The  only  other  method  of  disinfection  which  seemed  to 
promise  more  satisfactory  results  was  the  direct  application 
of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  to  the  walls  to  be  disin- 
fected. This  method  has  given  so  far  satisfactory  results, 
but  is  attended  with  discomfort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  to  carry  out  the  disinfection.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  experiments  of  Schill  and  Fisher  are  unfavorable  to 
the  use  of  perchloride  of  mercury. 

3.  Light  is,  in  the  case  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  as  it  has 
been  proved  by  several  observers  to  be  in  the  case  of  other 
organisms,  the  most  important  natural  disinfecting  agent. — 
Medicine,  May,  1895. 

Death  in  the  Cup.— **  The  social  duty  of  paying  calls, 
refreshed,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  frequent  cups  of  tepid  tea, 
is  apparently  a  littlq  better  than  a  process  of  slow  poisoning.*' 
— Daily  Graphic. 

Oh,  here's  a  pretty  state  of  things  !     Whenever  you  go  calling 

And  take  this  deadly  liquor  and  imbibe  it  without  stint, 
You're  certainly  preparing  a  catastrophe  appalling  ; 

Yourmirth  is  as  the  little  lamb's  unmindful  of  the  mint. 
And  when  your  entertainer,  who  seems  so  sweetly  placid 

And  quite  unlike  a  criminal,  suggests  **  Another  Cup  ?" 
She  might  as  well  be  offering  a  dose  of  prussic  acid. 

And  the  Public  Prosecutor  ought  to  take  the  matter  up  ! 
"  The  cup  that  cheers" — that  hackneyed  phrase  is  frightfully 
in  error. 

If  seldom  it  **  inebriates"  (it  does,  the  doctors  plead) 
There  lurks  withir)  its  fatal  draught  a  more  efficient  terror, 

"  'Twill  shortly  make  a  funeral  your  one  and  only  need  ! 
So  since  a  daily  cup  or  two  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is, 

And  since  this  revelation  of  our  danger  has  been  made, 
We  all  will  wear  red  ribbons  and  will  sign  the  strictest  pledges, 

And  speedily  inaugurate  an  '*  Anti-Tea"  crusade. 
A  word  to  you,  Amanda  mine,  unless  your  cruel  kindness, 

Your  efforts  to  consign  me  to  an  early  grave,  shall  cease, 
And  if  you  dare,  presuming  on  my  long-continued  blindness, 

To  ofier  me  a  cup  of  tea — I'll  send  for  the  police  ! 

— Punch. 
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lI.l  correspondence  and  exchanges  and  all  publications  for  review  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor, 'Dr.  A.  N.  Bsll,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BROOKLYN  S   AVERSIONS   AND  NUISANCES. 


(From  the  EagU^  May  igth.) 


Disorderly  Streets. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

The  posting  of  theatrical  and  other  bills  is  a  crying,  detest- 
able nuisance.  Fences,  side  walls  above  lower  houses,  chim- 
neys, in  front  of  vacant  lots  and  of  property  unoccupied  in  the 
hands  of  agents  who  for  the  consideration  of  tickets  permit  it 
— anywhere  where  paste  can  be  put,  up  goes  the  bill-poster's 
evidence  of  his  trespass  or  others'  duplicity.  It  is  an  eyesore. 
Detracts  from  the  general  features  of 'property  everywhere,  and 
only  benefits  sign-makers  and  bill-posters,  and  to  the  general 
printing  trade  and  business  it  is  an  unmitigated  vampire. 

Beautify  Our  City. 
Brooklyn,  May  15,  1895. 

Although  we  do  not  in  every  respect  agree  with  our  corre- 
spondent, the  point  that  he  raises  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
in  its  wider  view  will  be  a  subject  of  public  and  official  action 
when  the  taste  of  the  people  is  raised  so  that  the  demand  be- 
comes imperative.  An  artistic  poster  is  not  an  offence  ;  it  is 
a  pleasure.  The  exhibitions  of  such  posters  held  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  Chicago  have  opened  the  eyes  of  peo- 
ple to  their  possibilities.  It  must  also  be  held  that  the  aver- 
age poster  of  to-day  is  far  better  than  the  average  poster  of 
ten  years  ago,  and  is  so  much  better  than  the  average  English 
and  German  poster  that  we  should  be  almost  glad  to  have  it 
around.  Many  artists  of  renown  are  working  on  these  bills, 
anonymously  sometimes,  and   openly  at   others.     TJie  Htho- 
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graphic  work  of  reproduction  is  usually  excellent,  the  colors 
are  softer  and  finer  than  they  used  to  be,  and  there  is  a  toning 
down  of  the  old  circus  brag  and  bluster  that  for  a  time  threat- 
ened to  invade  every  department  of  business  advertising, 
whether  it  was  shoes,  quack  medicines,  chewing  gum,  or  stove 
lifters. 

Our  correspondent  is  right,  however,  in  his  objection  to  the 
indiscriminate  placing  of  these  papers.  The  fences,  which 
should  never  have  been  erected  on  some  properties,  are  a-flut- 
ter with  the  rags  of  them,  the  goats  have  nibbled  at  their 
edges,  the  rain  has  washed  them  away  in  part,  they  overlap 
each  other,  those  of  last  winter  show  through  others  of  this 
summer,  and  their  aspect  is  untidy  and  distressing.  So  with 
the  end  walls  of  houses,  and  the  sign-boards  put  up  against 
the  lamp-posts,  and  the  windows  of  saloons  and  groceries  whose 
keepers  receive  gallery  tickets  for  the  plays  they  help  to  ad- 
vertise.    In  such  places  and   with  such  methods,  advertising 

« 

becomes  an  eyesore,  and  the  good  sense  of  theatre  managers 
was  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York,  when  they  partly, 
but  hopefully,  resolved  to  restrict  or  abolish  the  nuisance  in 
future. 

The  aldermen  could  do  away  with  these  offences  if  they 
would,  and  could  order  the  use  of  special  boards  ;  but  alder- 
men usually  go  to^theatres  free,  and  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
citizens,  anyway,  who  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  advancing 
the  interests  of  art.  There  is  other  work  for  them,  or  for  the 
street  department,  or  for  the  police  to  do  in  the  cleaning  up, 
no  less  than  the  beautifying  of  our  city.  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington are  ahead  of  us  in  their  management  of  the  highways. 
Tney  do  not  encourage  the  covering  of  sidewalks  with  private 
property.  Even  New  York  suffers  less  from  that  nuisance 
than  it  did  when  the  police  were  on  open  sale  at  easy  terms  to 
merchants  who  thought  they  had  to  plague  their  neighbors 
and  the  community.  They  restiain  the  use  of  skids  that  are 
so  diflicult  to  skip  and  such  easy  motives  to  profanity.  The 
villainous  wooden  awnings  that  disfigure  our  streets,  even  the 
principal  ones,  are  little  known  in  those  more  reformed  cities. 
The  streets  are  not  storehouses  for  wagons  of  grocers  and 
butchers  and  brewers,  like  the  side  streets  of  Brooklyn. 

We  could  be  more  like  Washington  and  Boston  if  our  pub- 
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lie  officers  would  do  the  work  that  they  were  appointed  to  do. 
Why  does  not  Commissioner  White  do  as  Colonel  Waring 
does  in  New  York  ?  He  need  not  be  ashamed  to  take  a  les- 
son. When  Colonel  Waring  sees  a  truck  installed  in  the  streets 
and  surrounded  by  a  litter  of  sweepings  and  stable  refuse,  he 
has  it  dragged  away  and  impounded.  The  law  requires  that 
he  shall  do  so,  the  citizens  desire  that  he  shall  do  so,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  streets'  is  nullified  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  Yet  Mr. 
White  pays  no  attention  to  the  nuisance  in  Brooklyn,  and  he 
is,  therefore,  responsible  for  encouraging  it.  Obstructions  of 
all  kinds  are  tolerated  here,  and  in  most  American  cities,  so 
that  we  do  not  compare  in  neatness  with  any  little  place  of  a 
hundredth  of  our  size  in  Germany,  or  Holland,  or  France. 
Look  at  lower  Fulton  Street  !  A  foreigner  would  be  amazed 
to  learn  that  it  was  our  leading  thoroughfare.  There  are 
rickety  and  disused  lamp-posts,  wires  across  each  other  over- 
head in  a  tangle,  trains  rumble  and  hiss  on  an  iron*  framework 
that  is  not  pretty,  boxes  encumber  the  sidewalks,  torn  bills 
flutter  from  alleys  and  side  walls,  peanut  stands  are  planted 
haphazard,  signs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  ornament  (?)  the  build- 
ings, ash  barrels  and  other  nuisances  are  placed  along  the 
curbs,  the  grocers  and  other  shop-keepers  have  helped  them- 
selves to  as  much  of  public  space  as  they  wish'  to  use  and  ex- 
pose things  there  to  the  dust  and  filth  of  the  street  without  a 
protest  from  the  officials.  Our  correspondent  should  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  other  earnest  citizens  to  influence  the 
officials.  He  should  report  infractions  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nainces  to  the  men  who  receive  city  nrioney  for  enforcing  them, 
and  if  the  nuisances  ate  not  then  removed,  he. and  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  know  that  there  is  some  force  at  work 
that  should  be  exposed  and  paralyzed.  We  have  a  Law  and 
Order  League  in  Brooklyn.  If  it-would  do  something  besides 
watch  saloon  doors,  the  city  could  be  proud  of  it. — Eagle  Edi- 
torial. 

(From  the  EagU,  May  30lh.) 

Cotton  Trnpfi  and  Manure* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle : 

The  letter  under  the  heading  of  **  Disorderly  Streets,**  and 
your  remarks  thereupon,  in  the  Eagle  of  May  19th,  each  re- 
markable  for  an  obvious  omission,   suggest   thi^   reminder : 
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Mr.  "  Beautify  Our  City"  is  so  sensitive  to  the  odiousness  of 
posters  as  to  deem  ihem  a  nuisance,  and  yet  so  blind  as  not 
to  observe  the  more  odious  cotton-clad  trees,  which,  besides 
defacing  the  beauty  of  the  city,  reflect  upon  the  education  of 
the  people.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  soon  after  1  became 
a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  I  took  occasion  to  vvriie  a  note  to  one 
of  the  daily  papers — 1  do  not  now  recollect  whether  it  was  to 
the  Eagle  or  the  Star — on  the  folly  of  encircling  the  trees  with 
wisps  of  cotton,  troughs  of  tar,  and  similar  contrivances,  with 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  worms,  inasm^ich  as  the  worms 
are  the  outcome  of  eggs  glued  to  the  bark  of  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  by  their  butterfly  ancestors — the  perfected  insects.  By 
the  corrtlation  of  nature's  adaptations  the  larvae  developed 
in  and  from  these  eggs  reach  the  maturity  of  their  develop- 
ment into  worms  seasonably  with  the  crop  of  green  leaves, 
upon  which  they  feed.  Among  the  functions  of  the  worm  in 
this  regard  is  the  spinning  of  a  silk  thread,  from  a  little  drop 
of  glairy  mucous  which  it  exudes  at  the  point  of  departure,  by 
which,  in  the  progress  of  its  devouring  appetite,  it  swings  it- 
self down  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  thus  saves  itself 
long  and  perilous  journeys — if  it  wholly  depended  upon  the 
means  of  progress  by  which  persons  ignorant  of  its  nature 
think  it  gains  access  to  the  branches.  Now  considering  the 
high  standard  of  education  claimed  for  Brooklyn,  and  the 
many  years  that  these  insects  have  been  object  lessons  for  her 
educators  and  the  educated,  it  is  certainly  not  complimentary 
to  her  schools  that  there  should  be  any  one  of  the  present 
generation  in  this  community  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  these  insects  as  to  think  of  intercepting  them  by  cot- 
ton traps — on  a  journey  they  never  take  up  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  But  most  of  all  it  is  remarkable  of  some  of  our  most 
highly  cultivated  people  that  they  should  seem  to  countenance 
such  folly — e.g,^  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  Long  island 
College  Hospital  and  the  Ethical  Association,  that  the  other- 
wise bsauiiful  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  hospital  and  of  the 
church  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and  Congress  streets,  where 
the  meetings  of  the  Ethical  Association  are  held,  should  be 
marred  by  cotton  traps. 

And  of  your  remarks  :  Comprehensive  and  practically  use- 
ful as  they  are,  they  are  nevertheless  singularly  deficient  in 
that  you  seem  to  be  insensible  to  the  manure  nuisance. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago,  when  scientific  sanitation  was  first 
undertaken  in  Brooklyn  under  the  auspices. of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Health,  the  nuisance  due  to  the  putrefaction  of 
stable  manure  and  its  handling  prevailed  generally  through- 
out the  metropolitan  district.  It  appeared  to  have  been  main- 
tained from  time  immemorial,  without  any  apparent  recogni- 
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tion  of  its  unsanitary  relations,  for  which  it  was  thoroughly 
provided  by  the  structural  conditions  of  the  stables  and  the 
privileges  of  the  stable-keepers.  Indeed,  the  emanations 
from  stable  manure  were  considered  by  some  people  healthful. 
But  the  Board  of  Health  at  once  undertook  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  while  it  tolerated  the  provision  for  it — the  storage 
of  manure  in  vaults,  areas,  and  heaps  in  and  roundabout  the 
stables — promotive  of  its  putrefaction.  To  this  end  an  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  against  conditions  inseparable  from  the 
storage  privileges  which  it  tolerated.  That  the  ordinance 
should  have  wholly  failed  of  its  purpose  under  the  circum- 
stances is  thoroughly  reasonable  to  any  one  who  has  ever 
given  attention  to  the  subject.  Yet  in  Brooklyn,  ever  since 
as  before  the  initiation  of  its  sanitary  service  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  stables  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  constructed  with  special  reference  to  manure  storage,  base- 
ment or  cellar  stables,  for  there  are  many  wholly  below  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  with  area  along  the  outside  walls';  with 
open  gratings  over  and  vaults  under  the  sidewalk  pavements, 
into  which  areas  and  vaults  the  manure  is  raked  and  packed 
and  commonly  kept  until  it  is  in  process  of  putrefaction,  when 
it  is  pitched  up  upon  the  pavement,  and,  by  a  second  shovel- 
liner,  into  carts  while  reeking  ammoniacal  gases,  so  noisome  to 
a  large  neighborhood  that  the  people  are  obliged  to  tightly 
close  their  windows  to  protect  themselves  from  the  odor. 
And  the  carts  by  which  it  is  removed  are  but  rarely  sufficiently 
covered  and  tight  to  prevent  scattering  and  dripping  along  the 
streets  through  which  they  pass.  The  health  regulations  of 
Brooklyn  stable  nuisances  are,  in  part,  as  follows  :  **  All 
manure  vaults  attached  to  stables  where  more  than  two  horses 
are  kept  shall,  between  April  and  November  in  each  year,  be 
emptied  twice  in  each  week,  and  such  vault  shall  in  no  case  be 
permitted  to  become  a  nuisance."  **  That  no  manure,  gar- 
bage, or  other  material  that  is  liable  to  emit  an  offensive  ex- 
halation shall,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  be  turned 
or  stirred  (except  abr)ut  its  removal),  in  such  way  as  to  be 
liable,  by  reason  thereof,  to  increase  such  exhalations."  The 
utter  inconsistency  and  impracticability  of  such  regulations 
are  clearly  manifest.  Moreover,  every  resident  of  Brooklyn 
who  is  much  about  the  streets  knows  that  not  only  the  vaults, 
but  the  floors,  partitions,  walls,  and  the  soil  roundabout  many 
old  stables  are  so  saturated  with  putrid  soakage,  in  virtue  of 
such  regulations  and  privileges,  that  they  are  a  stench  to  the 
neighborhood,  whether  they  are  stirred  or  not,  and  a  continu- 
ous menace  to  the  health  of  the  people.  The  sanitary  authori- 
ties of  Brooklyn  seem  to  be  wedded  to  these  dangerous  con- 
ditions, which  they  ignore,  or  else  they  are  ignorant  of  them. 
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notwithstanding  the  persistent  and  increasing  prevalence  of 
diphtheria^  whose  causal  relation  to  stable  manure  has  been 
long  since  thoroughly  demonstrated.  The  local  government 
board  of  London  several  years  ago  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  causal  relation  of  putrefying  stable  manure  to  sore  throat, 
diphtheria,  diarrhoeal  diseases,  enteric-fever,  and  other  infec- 
tious fevers.  The  Health  Department  of  New  York  has 
shown,  by  its  investigations,  that  such  diseases  prevail  more 
extensively  in  the  vicinity  of  stables  and  stored  manure  than 
elsewhere,  and  has  adopted  prohibitory  ordinances  against  the 
storage  of  manure  in  vaults  and  heaps  and  its  loose  removal 
under  any  circumstances,  requiring  that  all  stable  manure  be 
promptly  pressed  in  bales  or  barrels  before  putrefaction  takes 
place,  within  the  premises,  and,  thus  packed,  so  removed  there- 
from as  not  to  endanger  the  public  health.  Are  the  privileges 
of  the  stable  keepers  of  Brooklyn  more  worthy  of  considera^ 
tion  by  the  health  department  than  the  loss  of  over  a  thousand 
lives  annually  by  diseases  which  they  are  chiefly  instrumental 
in  promoting  ?  A.  N.  BELL. 

Brooklyn.  May  24,  1895. 

(From  the  Eagle^  May  31st.) 

The  May  grand  jury  handed  up  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  this 
morning  indictments  against  six  establishments  on  Newtown 
Creek,  charging  them  with  having  public  nuisances.  The  in- 
vestigation was  started  under  the  precept  issued  by  Governor 
Morton  ordering  the  sheriff  and  district  attorney  to  close  such 
places  within  ten  days  from  the  service  of  the  precept.  But' 
when  those  officials  discovered  that  they  would  be  personally 
liable  for  any  damage  done  under  summary  proceedings  in- 
ejectment,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  grand  jury,  that  the 
manufacturers  on  the  creek  might  have  their  day  in  court.  A. 
long  and  careful  examination  was  made  in  the  matter,  and  the 
indictments  handed  up  to-day  are  the  result. 

In  addition  to  the  indictments,  the  grand  jury  handed  up. 
this  presentment  regarding  the  Newtown  Creek  nuisances  : 

We  find  that  the  sewage  emptying  into  the  creek  from 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  is  in  itself  a  nuisance  and  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to- 
divert  the  course  of  this  sewage  and  other  discharges  of  refuse 
frond  various  sources,  which  now  find  an  outlet  there,  so  that 
•  they  will,  instead,  enter  directly  into  the  East  River.  And 
we  also  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  afford  tem- 
porary relief,  while  such  permanent  improvements  as  the 
authorities  may  determine  upon  in  this  connection  are  being, 
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completed,  to  the  end  that  the  health  of  the  citizens-there- 
abouts  may  be  endangered  no  more  than  is  actually  unavoid- 
able during  the  coming  hot  season. 

The  creek  itself  being  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  in  our  opin- 
ion should  be  thoroughly  dredged  and  bulkheaded  its  entire 
length  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  if  this  course  is  decided  upon, 
the  points  at  which  the  sewers  empty  should  receive  attention 
.first,  as  no  doubt  a  more  active  movement  of  tide  water  would 
serve  to  remove  to  some  extent  the  deposits  now  lodged  and 
.accumulating  at  the  mouths  of  the  different  sewers. 

We  recommend  that  the  health  authorities  require  that  the 
night  soil  boat  operated  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn  be  removed 
and  emptied  daily,  and  at  all  times  be  kept  properly  disin- 
fected. 

These  precautions  taken  and  the  nuisances  elsewhere  dealt 
with  by  the  grand  jury  discontinued,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
residents  of  the  vicinity  of  Newtown  Creek  will  have  total  relief 
irom  a  condition  of  things  that  ought  not  to  have  at  any  time 
been  permitted  to  exist,  and  which,  when  abated,  will  benefit 
Jiealth  and  property  very  materially,  and  aid  in  the  retarded 
development  of  that  section  of  oiir  city. 

Elmer  Gibb,  Foreman, 

Whether  the  city  authorities,  through  the  district  attorney 
or  otherwise,  will  have  the  courage  to  enforce  the  law  against 
Jthe  proprietary  nuisances[that  have  been  indicted,  while  they 
continue  to  use  the  creek  as  an  open  sewer — a  manifold 
greater  nuisance  than  all  the  establishments  on  it  combined — 
as  very  questionable. 

Every  reader  of  The  Sanitarian  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  abominable  nuisances  of  Newtown  Creek  and  its  con- 
geners, the  Bushwick  sewage-flats  and  Gowanus  Canal,  not 
only  tolerated,  but  actually  maintained  by  city  the  authorities, 
insomuch  that  their  purblindness  to  the  relations  of  unclean- 
ness,  and  common  knowledge  of  the  conditions  promotive  of 
disease,  appears  to  be  regarded  by  those  highest  in  office — and 
most  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  people — as  a  public  vir- 
tue. 

A  few  months  ago  (December  number)  we  had  occasion  to 
animadvert  on  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  against  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  school  children  against  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  Committee  on  Health,  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  physicians  familiar  with  the  conditions,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  inspector  of  the  schools, 
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and  an  appropriation  of  $2000  for  salary.  But  the  Board,  of  up- 
ward of  forty  members,  some  of  them  in  commercial  relations 
with  the  privileged  nuisance  mongers,  in  virtue  of  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  to  the  Health  Committee,  and  of  any  condi- 
tions to  justify  siich  a  recommendation,  declared  the  proposi- 
tion preposterous  ;  that  it  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  sinecure 
and  a  wasteless  expenditure,  and  summarily  rejected  it.  Their 
action  evidently  met  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  for  about  a 
month  ago  a  large  delegation  from  one  of  the  new  wards  of 
the  city  waited  upon  his  Honor,  in  view  of  a  new  appointment 
to  the  Board  from  their  midst,  and  urged  for  the  place  a 
prominent  physician,  in  whom  they  all  had  confidence.  After 
an  apparently  patient  hearing,  the  Mayor  replied  {EagU^  June 
4th),  **  I  hardly  think  I  should  appoint  another  doctor,  any- 
way. I  am  told  there  are  too  many  doctors  in  the  Board  at 
present.     Tlieir  colleagues  say  they're  cranky." 

Indeed,  if  there  is  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  with 
or  without  a  **  reform**  administration,  that  exhibits  a  more 
disgraceful  attitude  of  officials  to,  or  category  of,  public  aver- 
sions and  nuisances  than  Brooklyn  at  the  present  time,  it  has 
not  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  The  Sanitarian. 

THE  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

New  York,  June  7,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  ^/The  Sanitarian  : 

Every  humane  reader  of  the  leading  editorial  in  your  issue 
for  June  must  rejoice  with  you  on  the  result  of  recent  legisla- 
tion in  recognition  of  the  value  of  personal  cleanliness  as  a 
great  hygienic  agent.  The  protection  of  the  community 
against  those  whose  rapacity  and  greed  would  induce  them  to 
rob  it  of  pure  air  and  sunlight,  pure  food  and  drink,  has  long 
been  a  labor  of  love  with  the  legislation  of  civilized  peoples. 
But  the  law  just  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
the  protection  of  the  dependent  classes,  whose  unsanitary  en- 
vironment is  replete  with  insidious  enemies,  enabling  them  to 
keep  their  bodies  clean  and  healthy,  is  certainly  one  of — if  it 
is  not,  indeed,  the  most  important  of  all  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  State  hitherto  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  \\ 

The  credit  which  you  so  generously  give  me  for  having 
initiated  this  movement  for  free  baths  four  years  ago  is  highly 
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appreciated,  for  I  value  the  good-will  and  approbation  of  my 
confreres  of  the  medical  profession  far  more  highly  than  any 
recognition  by  the  public.  I  cannot,  hDwever,  in  justice  to 
those  who  have  aided  me  most  efficiently,  accept  this  appro- 
bation without  mentioning  the  fact  that  your  aid  and  counte- 
nance in  my  earlier  efforts  in  this  public-bath  agitation  has 
contributed  much  to  its  success.  Let  me  recall  to  your  mind 
that  inclement  day  on  which  you  braved  wind  and  weather  in 
order  to  inspect  the  practical  action  of  the  rain  baths  in  the 
lower  precincts  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  which  was  about  to 
meet  in  a  f<ar-distant  Western  city.  I  desire  to  say  candidly 
that  your  active  interest  on  that  day  proved  to  me  a  high  in- 
centive to  greater  effort. 

The  Hon.  Goodwin  Brown,  of  Albany,  a  member  of  the  State 
Lunacy  Commission,  was  the  active  and  energetic  manipulator 
of  the  act  which  makes  the  erection  of  perennial  free  public 
baths  mandatory  upon  our  largest  cities.  The  Hon.  G.  W. 
Hamilton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  the  House,  not 
only  labored  valiantly  in  his  own  committee  and  in  the  As- 
sembly, but  also  before  the  Senate  Committee,  for  the  passage 
of  this  act.  Dr.  Joseph  Bryant,  Health  Commissioner  at  that 
time,  aided  and  encouraged  me,  and  was  instrumental  with 
Dr.  Edson,  his  successor,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
President  Wilson,  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  latter  has 
recently  obtained  a  report  from  Dr.  Roberts,  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent, who  is  familiar  with  our  tenement  districts,  upon 
the  location  for  these  free  baths.  By  courtesies  of  President 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Edson  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health,  at  which  Dr.  Roberts's  selec- 
tions were  approved,  and  the  mode  of  construction  prepara- 
tory to  submitting  them  to  the  finance  department,  which  is 
required  by  the  law  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
these  baths.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
perennial  free  bath  will  erelong  be  as  accessible  to  the  work- 
ing man  and  his  family  as  the  air  he  breathes  or  the  water  he 
drinks.  Indeed,  it  will  be  more  accessible  than  the  latter,  be- 
cause drinking  fountains  are,  unfortunately,  a  rarity  in  this  city. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  Baruch. 
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Mortality  and  Morbility  Reports  and  Reviews.— 

The  Editor  is  summering  at  East  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  and  by- 
some  unaccountable  miscarriage  of  the  mails,  the  manuscript 
of  this  subject  for  the  month,  mailed  in  Brooklyn,  has  been 
lost. 

Of  the  Typhoid-fever  Epidemic  at  Stamford^  Conn,,  the  latest 
newspaper  reports  at  hand  ( Westerly  Weekly^  Rhode  Island) 
sum  up  about  400  cases  with  21  deaths.  The  "  milk"  dealer, 
Henry  J.  Blackham,  who  supplied  the  families  among  whom 
these  cases  have  occurred,  carried  a  painted  sign  on  his  wagon 
to  the  effect  that  the  milk  sold  by  him  was  from  his  own 
dairy.  Investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
own  a  cow  or  a  pump,  nor  was  there  a  brook  running  through 
his  back  yard  even.  A  deeper  probing  revealed  the  not  sur- 
prising information  that  he  sold  just  twice  as  many  quarts  of 
milk  daily  as  he  purchased  of  the  farmers,  and  when  the  place 
where  he  obtained  the  water  was  found,  it  proved  to^  be  an 
old,  condemned  well.  In  nearly  every  family  where  typhoid 
existed  milk  was  furnished  by  this  man.  The  worst  is  now 
over,  and  none  of  the  Westerly  people  were  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  unfortunates. 

Blackham  is  under  arrest,  and  is  to  be  tried  for  manslaugh- 
ter. 

Adulterated  Milk,  under  the  statute  laws  of  Connecticut, 
means  : 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  88  per  centum  of  water  or 
fluids. 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  12  per  centum  of  milk  solids. 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  3  per  centum  of  fats. 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  or  five 
days  after  parturition. 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste,  or  on 
any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or 
on  any  unhealthy  food. 

6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy 
condition. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other 
fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been  in- 
troduced any  foreign  substance  whatever. 
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9.  All  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  unclean,  unhealthy, 
impure,  and  unwholesome.  The  terms,  pure  milk  or  unadul- 
terated milk,  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  sweet  milk 
not  adulterated,  and  the  terms  pure  cream  or  unadulterated 
cream,  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  cream  taken  from 
pure  and  unadulterated  milk.  ♦ 

At  Watertotun,  N.  K,  150  cases  of  typhoid-fever  have  been 
reported  during  the  last  two  months.  In  this  case  the  out- 
break is  attributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply,  which 
is  pumped  from  Black  River  at  a  point  just  below  where  two 
cemeteries  drain  into  it,  and  that  other  epidemics  in  Water- 
town  during  the  past  two  years  are  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  contamination  of  the  water  from  the  same  source. 

The  Antitoxin  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  continues  to  give 
favorable  results  and  to  receive  the  support  of  the  health 
authorities.  The  following  note  on  its  value,  reported  by  the 
Bureau,  of  Contagious  Diseases,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  May, 
is  particularly  encouraging  : 

**  Dividing  the  number  of  cases  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  year  into  two  classes,  those  in  which  antitoxin 
was  used  and  those  in  which  it  was  not  used,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  number  of  cases  in  which  antitoxin  was  used 
was  36,  and  the  mortality  2,  or  5.57  per  cent.  The  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  was  not  used  was  141,  and  the  mortality 
20,  or  14. 1  per  cent.  The  number  of  cases  from  which  no  re- 
turns could  be  had  was  15.  The  total  number  of  cases  during 
the  period  from  January  ist  to  May  29th,  1895,  was  192,  the 
number  of  deaths  26,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  13.5. 

'*  While  the  percentage  of  cases  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year  has  been  12  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases  for  a  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  mor- 
tality this  year  has  been  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  This  year,  owing  to  the  established  method  of  bacterio- 
logical diagnosis,  many  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  have  been 
discovered  which  were  formerly  determined  to  be  sore  throat, 
and,  therefore,  principally  the  increase  in  cases  of  the  disease. 
Antitoxin  has  not  been  generally  used  in  the  mild  cases.  It 
has  rather  been  reserved  for  those  severe  cases  of  the  disease 
which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  remedy,  en- 
tirely baffled  medical  skill.  Judging  by  the  effects  in  Roches- 
ter, we  are  compelled  to  declare  in  favor  of  antitoxin  as  a  most 
valuable  agent  in  diphtheria." 

Legislative  appropriations  have  been  made  in  several  States 
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and  cities  for  the  establishment  of  antitoxin  plants,  and  in 
many  others  action  is  in  process.  While  in  some,  particularly 
at  New  Orleans,  the  subject  has  awakened  an  interest  among 
the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  anticipate  legislative  action. 
An  Antitoxin  Board  and  a  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  same 
have  been  formed  to  raise  funds  from  among  the  people. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  has  been  unremitting  and  deter- 
mined, even  to  enthusiasm,  in  its  purpose  to  establish  the 
antitoxin  plant  without  regard  to  legislation,  and  success,  at 
latest  accounts,  seems  assured. 

Cholera. — It  is  reported  that  this  year ^  by  the  determined 
efTorts  of  the  International  Council  of  Health  at  Constanti- 
nople, supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  civilized  pow- 
ers, something  is  to  be  done  to  improve  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and,  if  possible,  to 
circumscribe  the  pestilence  which  accompanies  it.  To  this 
end  it  has  been  ordained  that  four  civil  physicians,  and  eight 
army  surgeons",  with  two  druggists,  shall  be  stationed  in  the 
sacred  districts  during  the  pilgrimage  season  ;  while  three 
sanitary  supervisors  have  been  appointed  to  prevent  crowding 
among  the  pilgrims,  and  to  inspect  the  food  supplied  to  them  ; 
and  a  considerable  force  of  men  is  to  be  employed  to  remove 
refuse  matters  and  enforce  the  disinfection  regulations.  Be- 
sides this,  barracks  are  to  be  built  at  Jedda  and  Yambo,  the 
nearest  seaports  to  Mecca,  and  a  wholesome  water  supply 
provided  at  each  place.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  faith- 
ful may  be  enabled  to  keep  to  themselves  the  blessings  of 
enteric  convulsions  and  collapse  which  haye  hitherto  so  often 
overflowed  the  boundaries  of  Islam,  and  spread  themselves 
among  the  unbelievers  of  Western  Europe. 

Tuberculous  Meat. — The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
appointed,  in  1890,  to  inquire  into  the  eflfect  of  food  de- 
rived from  tuberculous  animals  on  human  health,  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking,  applied  to  meat  which  has 
become  contaminated  artificially,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
harmful  matter  to  a  superficial  extent,  but  would  have  no 
effect  upon  tuberculous  matter  in  its  deepest  parts.  In  regard 
to  milk,  the  boiling  of  it  for  ever  so  short  a  time  is  deemed 
to  be  sufficient  to  render  it  harmless. 
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Any  book  reviewed  or  advertised  in  The  Sanitarian  cost- 
ing $1.50  or  less  will  be  sent  free  to  any  present  subscriber  send- 
ing the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  or  to  any  new  subscriber  on 
receipt  of  the  full  subscription  price  sent  on  his  own  account  ; 
or  any  book  so  reviewed  or  advertised  costing  more  than 
$1.50  will  be  sent  at  a  discount  of  that  amount. 


Typhoid-fkver.  By  P.  Brouardel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  Paris  ;  President  of  the  Consulting  Committee 
of  Public  Hygiene  in  France  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  and  L,  H.  Thoinot,  Physician 
to  the  Hospitals  ;  Professeur  Agr6g6  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. 8vo,'pp.  340.  Illustrated.  Paris:  Libraiiie  J.  B.  Bail- 
li^re  et',Fils,  19  Rue  Hautefeuille,  Prfes  du  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  1895. 

Each  of  the  authors  of  this  work  has  contributed  much  to 
the  study  of  typhoid-fever  during  the  last  ten  years,  both  in- 
dependently of  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Annales  cC Hygiene 
Publique  et  de  M(fdectne  Legale,  of  which  M.  Brouardel  has  been 
the  director  since  1879.  ^^e  object  of  the  book  is  succinctly 
set  forth  in  the  preface.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  original 
work  ;  it  is  a  summary  of  the  history  of  typhoid-fever  ;  a 
guide,  showing  the  course  so  far  followed,  and  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  investigated  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease.  To  the  anatomical  and  clinical  history, 
as  established  by  the  researches  made  since  the  time  of  Louis, 
the  recent  studies  have  added  important  facts  to  the  etiology 
and  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  hydric  theory  has  changed 
the  course  of  the  prophylaxis  previously  so  uncertain,  and  that 
we  seem  now  to  have  entered  on  the  domain  of  determined 
facts.  With  Eberth  and  Gaffky  the  authors  have  endeavored 
to  give  the  important  results  of  typhoid-fever  investigations, 
following  the  course  developed  by  M.  Pasteur,  while  recogniz- 
ing many  defects  still  to  be  overcome. 

Typhoid-fever  is  caused  by  a  germ  the  pathogenic  action  of 
which  is  almost  universally  recognized  to-day  as  the  bacillus 
of  Eberth.     To  enter  the  system,  the  germ  may  be  conveyed 
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in  different  vehicles  ;  its  precise  nature,  the  force  and  the 
mode  of  its  action,  have  yet  to  be  determined.  Every  organ- 
ism invaded  by  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  is  not  necessarily  infect- 
ed. To  the  influence  of  the  primary  cause  it  is  necessary  to 
add  the  action  of  secondary  causes.  We  have,  therefore, 
passed  in  review  {a)  the  bacillus  of  Eberth  ;  [b)  the  vehicle  in 
which  it  is  conducted  ;  {c)  the  secondary  causes  that  influence 
its  action.  Speaking  of  water  as  a  general  means  of  convey- 
ing infection,  they  say  that  **  the  rivers  in  our  country  have 
become  for  the  most  part  open  sewers,"  a  remark  applicable 
here  as  well  as  in  France.  Milk,  air,  etc.,  are  then  consid- 
ered as  means  of  infection. 

Secondary  causes  are  classed  as  cosmic — season,  humidity, 
temperature  ;  physiological,  as  age  and  sex  ;  profession — and 
of  this  relation  soldiers  deserve  special  consideration.  Chapter 
iii.  gives  the  pathological  anatomy,  dwelling  on  the  digestive, 
the  respiratory,  and  the  nervous  systems.  The  book  will 
abundantly  repay  careful  perusal.  T.  P.  C. 

Wheelbarrow  on  the  Labor  Question.    The  Religion 

of  Science  Library  Series,  No.  23.  i2mo,  pp.  300,  price  35 
cents.     Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

Matthew  Mark  Wheelbarrow's  autobiography,  with  which 
the  first  forty  pages  of  this  book  are  taken  up,  is  alone  quite 
sufficient  to  commend  it  to  the  host  of  persons  interested  in 
the  various  phases  of  the  question  to  which  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  devoted.  Wheelbarrow,  from  his  child- 
hood up,  was  practically  familiar  with  the  laborer's  means  of 
livelihood,  considered  both  from  a  physical  point  of  view  and 
later  from  a  mental,  for  his  life  was  like  that  of  the  sturdy 
palm  tree,  eminently  progressive  in  the  development  of  its 
useful  parts,  adaptable  to  an  ever-increasing  field  of  labor. 
His  buoyant  genius  from  boyhood  as  he  grew  to  man's  stature 
eiiabled  him  to  sweep  away  the  underbrush  that  had  obstruct- 
ed his  own  path,  and  with  a  conscious  mental  power  coequal 
with  his  physical,  he  dared  to  stand  up  for  his  ideal  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality. 

The  labor  problem  is  no  new  thing.  The  misfortune  is,  of 
both  employers  and  employes,  that  there  are  so  many  new 
men  who  think  they  understand  it  intuitively  ;  who,  if  they 
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have  ever  heard   of  Wheelbarrow  or  of  the  men  who  have 

m 

opened  the  way,  have  let  their  hearing  suffice.  And  from 
such,  demagogues,  with  no  practical  experience  whatever  and 
no  knowledge  of  the  field,  spring  up,  attempt  short-cuts  to 
selfish  interests,  wholly  regardless  of  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
lows. To  them  Wheelbarrow's  experience  is  a  sealed  book. 
**  Live  and  let  live"  was  the  spur  of  his  action.  By  it  he 
rose.  With  pickaxe,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow  as  the  first  let- 
ters of  his  alphabet,  he  not  only  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  several  railroads,  but  as  his  self-education  advanced,  he  be- 
came an  honored  leader  ;  in  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral, and  in  the  Legislature  a  promoter  of  equal  rights  and 
just  dealing.  Brains  stood  him  instead  of  the  pickaxs,  shovel, 
and  wheelbarrow  in  his  later  avocations,  but  he  never  wavered 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  laboring  classes.  From  experience 
he  had  gained  wisdom.  His  essays,  of  which  this  book  con- 
sists, show  that  he  stands  upon  the  principle  of  justice,  which 
he  advocates  without  inculcating  hatred  on  either  side.  Those 
who  think  that  the  laborer  can  be  benefited  by  detracting  from 
the  rights  of  the  employer,  by  efforts  to  injure  or  in  any  way 
pull  down  those  who  rise  above  the  average  in  progressive 
affairs,  will  find  no  comfort  in  these  pages.  But  all  laboring 
people  who  would  learn  from  an  eminently  practical  and  suc- 
cessful example  how  to  rise  ;  how  the  average  man  can  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  ;  how  one's  condition  can  be  greatly 
ameliorated  and  improved  upon  in  any  field  of  labor,  should 
read  it. 

Skventm  Annual  Report  of  Storrs'  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     Storrs,  Conn.,  1894. 

A  pamphlet  of  225  pages,  comprising  meteorological  ob- 
servations and  special  investigations  and  reports  on  Field  Ex- 
periments with  Fertilizers  ;  Growth  of  Forage  Plants  ;  Feed- 
ing Experiments  with  Sheep  ;  Digestive  Experiments  with 
Sheep  ;  Studies  of  Rations  Fed  to  Milch  Cows  on  Dairy 
Farms  ;  Studies  of  Bacteria  and  their  Action  in  the  Ripening 
of  Cream  ;  Analyses  of  Food  Stuffs  ;  Analyses  of  Materials 
Used  for  the  Food  of  Man  ;  Investigations  of  Dietaries  ;  Ex- 
periments with  the  Bomb  Calorimeter  ;  Development  of  a 
Respiration  Calorimeter. 
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The  practical  utility  of  these  investigations  is  suggested  by 
their  titles.  The  report  should  be  widely  circulated  among 
the  people. 

From  Weakness  to  Strength.  By  W.  E.  Forest, 
M.D..     New  York  :  The  Health  Culture  Company. 

A  brochure  of  50  pages,  containing  useful  information  on 
massage,  about  which  people  generally  know  too  little.  It 
costs  but  fen  cents.     Get  it. 

Bathing  and  Different  Forms  of  Baths.  By  Will- 
iam Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  for  Sanitary 
Works.  New  York.  (Reprinted  from  "Architecture  and 
Building.") 

This  is  a  particularly  useful  and  timely  pamphlet,  in  view 
of  recent  laws  requiring  public  baths.  The  author  has  had 
the  supervision  of  most  of  the  improved  baths  recently  intro- 
duced in  various  institutions  in  New  York  and  in  several  of 
the  insane  asylums  and  other  institutions  of  the  State.  To- 
gether with  a  historical  sketch  on  bathing,  it  describes  in  de- 
tail the  modern  **  Rain  Bath/'/'  Hot-water  Apparatus  for 
Rain  or  Douche  Baths/'  *'  Rain  Bath  for  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane/'  and  *'  Some  Recent  Public  Rain  Baths  in  New  York 
City/' 

KISSINGEN  Spa.  By  the  **  Kurverein,  Bad  Kissingen/' 
Munich. 

This  is  an  elegantly  gotten-up  description  of  the  renowned 
Kissingen,  together  with  an  essay  on  the  therapeutics  of  the 
waters  and  their  use,  by  J.  F.  H.  Stohr,  M.D.,  Consulting 
Physician  by  Royal  Appointment  at  the  Spa.  It  gives  analy- 
ses of  the  waters,  describes  indications  for  their  use,  and  how 
to  use  them. 

Recent  Chrysanthemums.  By  Michael  Barker.  J^u/- 
letin  91,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  merited  tribute  to  the  popular  interest  in  the 
chrysanthemum.  It  describes,  with  illustrations,  recent  varie- 
ties, the  methods  of  cultivation,  insect  friends  and  enemies, 
and  how  to  deal  with  the  latter  in  cultivating  the  flowers. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Medical  Profession  is  the  special  sub- 
ject  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  second  chapter  of  his  **  Pro- 
fessional Institutions"  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  iox  June, 
in  which  he  traces  its  evolution  from  the  functions  of  the 
primitive  medicine-man  and  subsequent  consolidation  with  the 
priesthood,  and  with  the  barber,  to  its  integration,  and  finally 
to  its  ^{'^integration  into  modern  specialism  of  both  practice 
and  journalism. 

Woman's  Dependence  on  Man. — However  the  modern 
woman  may  swagger  about  her  individuality,  may  talk  of  her 
'*  spiritual  needs,*' and  deplore  the  stupid  tyranny  of  man, 
who  demands  sacrifices  from  her  in  return  for  his  tenderness, 
protection,  and  support,  X.\ie  fact  is  not  changed,  that  however 
much  she  may  be  man's  intellectual  equal  or  spiritual  supe- 
rior, the  exigencies  of  motherhood  put  her  at  his  mercy.  She 
cannot  be  entirely  self-dependent  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
welfare  of  the  offspring.  The  Factory  Acts  are  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  child  to  its  mother's  health  and  vitality. 
Woman  simply  may  not  eat  her  cake  and  have  it  too.  Using 
all  her  energies  for  her  own  needs,  she  cannot  give  vigor 
to  her  children.  If  she  employ  for  her  own  ends  her  store  of 
life  she  robs  the  child.  To  adequately  supply  the  new  gen- 
eration with  health,  brains,  and  nerve  force  she  must  husband 
her  resources  and  yield  herself  to  the  generosity  and  tender- 
ness of  the  man  and  trust  to  his  care.  That  he  has  not  always 
been  generous  and  tender,  that  he  is  not  always  so  even  now, 
does  not  alter  the  general  fact. — From  **  The  Modern  Woman 
and  Marriage,*'  by  ELIZABETH  BlSl^AND,  ///  North  American 
Revieiv  for  June, 

The  Bicycle  levels  all  social  distinction  ;  the  fine  lady 
quits  her  carriag^e  and  her  footmen,  and  leaves  them  staring 
after  her  while  she  propels  herself ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bicycle  effects  a  practical  lowering  of  rent  to  the  journey- 
man mechanic,  because  it  enables  him  to  live  farther  from  his 
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daily  work.  It  is  an  essential  chapter  in  the  emancipation  of 
women  ;  enlarges  her  horizon  and  abbreviates  her  garments. 
In  some  parts  of  the  nation  horses  still  do  a  part  of  the  same 
office,  but  the  day's  journey  of  a  horse  is  as  nothing  beside 
that  of  the  bicycle,  and  a  horse  is,  as  the  late  Dr.  Holmes 
said,  "  a  profligate  animal,"  by  reason  of  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing him  in  cities.  Even  in  point  of  danger  the  horse  Is  far 
more  perilous  ;  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  machine  is  to 
upset  and  cease  motion,  whereas  it  is  when  a  horse  is  over- 
thrown that  he  becomes  most  dangerous.  Indeed,  the  com- 
petition is  so  formidable  that  one  can  hardly  demur  at  the 
caricature  in  the  comic  paper  which  represents  the  disappoint- 
ed animal  as  looking  malignantly  at  the  inanimate  rival  who  is 
driving  him  out  of  business. — Harper  s  Bazar. 

The  Carthage  Aqueduct.— It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as 
fascinating  journey  from  Tunis  as  far  as  Zaghouan,  and  can  be 
done  in  one  day  if  an  early  start  be  made,  so  as  to  allow  from 
three  to  five  hours  for  tramping  over  the  five  or  six-mile  area 
of  ruined  Uthinia  (Oudina).  How  well  I  remember  that 
glorious  spring  day  when,  after  having  driven  some  fourteen 
kilometres  from  Tunis,  leaving  on  the  right  the  great  salt  lake 
called  Sebka-es-Sedjoumi,  and  having  passed  through  the  deso- 
late ruins  of  Mohammedia,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great 
aqueduct  which,  in  ancient  days,  carried  along  its  sixty-mile 
reach  from  Mount  Zaghouan  seven  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  into  Carthage.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
the  world  than  this  vast  creature,  as  it  seems,  that  appears  to 
move  majestically  along  'the  plain,  now  so  desolate  and  filled 
with  the  dust  of  oblivion,  but  once  alive  with  Punic  industry 
and  the  commerce  of  great  and  populous  Roman  cities.  Even 
those  travellers  who  have  seen  the  superb  aqueduct  near 
Nimes,  in  Provence,  even  those  who  have  looked  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  mighty  ruins  which  serrate  the  Cam- 
pagna  as  though  they  were  impregnable  barriers  of  reef  in  the 
grip  of  the  sea,  must  admit  that  this  Carthaginian  aqueduct, 
perhaps  the  greatest  work  wrought  by  the  Romans  in  North 
Africa,  is  a  not  less  mighty  achievement.  Here,  too,  one  may 
see  the  solitary  goatherd  standing  beneath  some  giant  arch, 
within  his  eyes  the  mystery  of  the  great  silence  and  greater 
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loneliness;  but  here  he  is  of  a  r?ce  more  ancient  even  than  that 
of  the  Campagna  shepherd,  is  clothed  in  a  long  gray-white 
robe  instead  of  in  goatskins,  and  .for  austere  greeting  or  re- 
sponse has  only  **  Allah  is  great  I" — From  '*  Rome  in  Africa,'' 
by  William  Sharp,  in  Harper  s  Magazine  for  June. 

The  Cleanliness  of  Chicago  Newspapers.— If  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  be  accepted  as  fairly  representative  of  what 
the  people  of  Chicago  want,  it  must  be  inferred  that  there  is 
among  the  reading  people  of  that  city  a  vastly  less  avid  appe- 
tite for  sensationalism  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  patrons  ' 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  metropolis.     It  would,  perhaps,  not 
be  just  to  credit  the  editors  in  the  Western  city  with  any 
higher  ethical  standards,  any  more  refined  canons  of  journal- 
istic taste  than  are  held  by  their  Eastern*  brethren.     Doubtless 
they  are  as  eager  to  discover  what  their  subscribers  want  and 
as  ready  to  give  it  them  as  are  any  newspaper-makers  in  the 
world.     It  must  be,  then,  because  the  Chicago  public  either 
does  not  demand  or  distinctly  disapproves  of  it  that  the  wilder 
essays  in  sensationalism,  the  more  risky  invasions  of  prurient 
fields,  not  uncommon  in  New  York  journalism,  are  avoided  in 
Chicago.     For  example,  no  Chicago  daily,  in  late  years  at  any 
rate,  would  think  of  sending  a  young  woman  to  don  the  cloth- 
ing of  a  fireman  and  to  live  in  a  fire  engine  house  for  a  week, 
or  to  send  another  *'  lady  of  the  staff'*  to  take  the  gold  cure 
or  to  try  a  boxing  bout  with  a  famous  pugilist — all  feats  in 
journalism  of  which  a  great   New   York  daily  makes  proud 
boast  in  its  annual  review  of  its  triumphs.     Nor  are  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  guilty  of  such  heinous  invasions  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  citizens  as  have  occasionally  won  for  one  or  another 
of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
and  the  contempt  of  the  right  minded.     Knowledge  that  his 
public  does  not  demand  thi^  sort  of  news  has  doubtless  helped 
the  Chicago  city  editor  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of  dig- 
nity in  his  department.     It  is  also  not  too  much  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  regard  for  the  self-respect  of  the  reporter  is  a  really 
efficient  force  in  most  newspaper  offices  of  the  Western  city, 
and  **  assignments"   invasive  of   his  self-respect  are  seldom 
given  him. — From  "  Chicago  Newspapers  and  their  Makers,^' 
by  Willis  J.  Abbot,  in  Review  of  Reviews  for  June, 
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Primitive  Man  knows  nothing  about  germs,  microbes, 
nerves,  or  laws  of  nature,  and  when  the  simplest  and  most 
evident  of  natural  phenomena,  like  disease,  death,  or  storm, 
are  brought  before  his  notice,  he  forms  an  equally  simple  and 
natural  theory  about  them,  when  he  refers  them,  as  he  invari- 
ably does,  to  the  work  of  some  malignant  spirit.  To  the  sav- 
age and  to  primitive  religion  generally  the  idea  of  a  purely 
beneficent  God  is  altogether  foreign.  To  him  life,  health, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  simpler  means  of  life  are  the  normal 
conditions  of  his  consciousness  ;  sickness,  famine,  and  death 
the  abnormal,  the  work  of  some  external  agency,  obviously 
malignant.  And  we,  therefore,  find  that  the  earliest  concep- 
tions which  he  forms  about  the  forces  over  which  he  has  no 
control  represent  them  as  entirely  evil,  interfering  in  the  nor- 
mal and  beneficent  course  of  events. 

...  It  is  as  impossible!  for  educated  and  unsuperstitious 
people  to  appreciate  the  enormous  force  which  such  beliefs 
exercise  on  untutored  minds  as  it  is  for  a  heathen  to  estimate 
the  immense  power  of  religion  in  determining  the  conduct  of 
a  man. — From  **  The  Recent  •  Wit  eh- Burning'  at  Clonviel,'' 
by  E.  F.  Benson,  /«  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June. 

A  Doctor's  View  of  Bicycling.— When  a  person  whose 
muscular  system,  is  not  already  developed  by  other  exercises 
begins  riding  the  bicycle,  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
(unless  the  bruises  incidental  to  his  first  attempt  are  painful 
enough  to  make  all  other  aches  insignificant)  that  the  stiffness 
and  soreness  due  to  the  unaccustomed  work  are  not  confined 
to  the  legs,  or  even  the  region  of  the  hips.  Probably  he  has 
more  discomfort  in  the  thighs  than  anywhere  else  ;  but  he 
soon  learns  that  it  is  well  to  avoid  too  sudden  movements  of 
the  whole  body,  for  they  cause  not  a  little  pain  in  various  un- 
expected parts  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  in  the  loins  and 
between  the  shoulder-blades.  He  discovers  also  that  a  num- 
ber of  muscles  in  his  arms  and  shoulders  and  chest  are  more 
or  less  stiff  and  .sore.  In  this  painful  way  is  it  demonstrated 
to  him  that  cycling  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
the  legs  alone.  Observations  by  experts  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  legs  which  are  developed  by  wheeling.  In  previously 
sedentary  persons  a  considerable  increase  in  the  circumference 
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of  the  chest  takes  place,  the  increase  often  amounting  to  one 
or  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  inches.  The  arms  and 
forearms  also  grow  firmer,  and  it  is  said  that  in  them  also 
quite  a  marked  increase  in  size  has  been  seen.  The  muscular 
system  everywhere  in  the  body  also  improves  in  tone. — 
J.  West  Rooskvelt,  M.D.,  in  Scribners  for  June. 

SANITARY  PATENTS  OF  RECENT  DATE. 

538.599.  Apparatus  for  sterilizing  water  or  other  liquids. 
H.  Rouart,  Paris,  France. 

538,461.  Device  for  taking  clear  water  from  surfaces  of  res- 
ervoirs or  other  sources  of  supply  when  water  is  turpid  or  con- 
tains sediment.  J.  Noble,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  float  having 
legs  of  one  length  at  one  end  and  of  less  length  at  the  opposite 
end  or  side,  with  an  inlet  suspended  from  said  float,  a  fixed 
pipe  or  conduit,  and  flexible  connections  between  said  inlet, 
said  pipe,  or  conduit,  whereby  said  inlet  will  be  tilted  or  in- 
clined when  said  legs  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
river,  lake,  etc. 

538,720.   Water  filter.     C.  P.  Allen,  Denver,  Col. 

538,781.  Street-sweeper.  D.  H.  HoUingsworth,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  brush  is  so  placed  that  the  bristles  can  sweep 
closely  to  the  curbing. 

539,245.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  the  reduction  of  gar- 
bage. J.  C.  Anderson,  Highland  Park,  111.  Consists  in  sepii- 
rating  and  subjecting  to  heat  the  slops  material  proper  and 
the  refuse  material,  whereby  the  moisture  of  the  slops  mate- 
rial is  evaporated,  and  the  refuse  material  is  destructively  dis- 
tilled and  finally  reduced  to  ashes,  and  burning  the  combusti- 
ble vapors  of  the  slops  material  and  the  gases  evolved  from 
the  refuse  material  contiguous  to  the  materials  operated  upon. 

539,937.  Cover  for  garbage  receptacles.  H.  Darling,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  A  garbage  can  having  a  cover  with  a  liquid 
chamber  therein. 

540,080.  Domestic  garbage  burner.  G.  Taylor,  Boston, 
Mass.  A  garbage  burner  comprising  a  closed  chamber  having 
inlet  and  outlet  ports,  and  having  a  closed  bottom  and  per- 
forated sides  and  a  deflecting  plate  which  causes  the  products 
of  combustion  to  contract  the  refuse  matter. 
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SANITARY  BRUSHWOOD  PICKED  UP  IN  EUROPE. 


By  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.D. 


NO.    II.— CHOLERA  INVASION. 

Just  as  all  Europe  was  resting  in  a  fancied  security  against 
the  annual  cholera  scare,  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship  in 
English  waters  has  again  aroused  public  apprehension,  and 
continental  sanitarians  are  hauling  the  English  authorities 
over  the  coals  in  a  lively  manner.  Dr.  Proust,  the  French 
Inspector-General  of  Sanitary  Services,  has  declared  that  the 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  apply  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  is  absolutely  criminal,  and  that  if  Europe 
is  invaded  with  cholera  this  summer,  Great  Britain  will  be  to 
blame  for  it.  This  brings  into  notice  the  long-standing  dififer- 
ences  of  opinion  between  England,  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
tinental nations  on  the  other,  as  to  the  proper  international 
steps  to  take  for  preventing  or  limiting  the  spread  of  disease 
in  Europe.  On  the  whole  subject  there  have  in  past  years 
been  many  international  Conferences,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  any  approach  to  agreement  has  been  reached.  These 
meetings  were  held  at  Paris  in  1S52,  at  Constantinople  in 
1866,  at  Vienna  in  1874,  at  Rome  in  1855,  at  Venice  and  Paris 
in  1892,  and  at  Paris  in  1894.  Speaking  very  generally,  it 
may  be  stated  that  foreign  delegates  to  such  conferences  have 
insisted  on  quarantine  as  a  main  preventive  measure,  while 
British  representatives  have  had  little  regard  for  quarantine, 
but  very  much  for  sanitation. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  is  based  on  con- 
siderations partly  hygienic  and  partly  belonging  to  general 
policy  and  to  commerce.     In  practice,  quarantine  as  a  preven- 
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tive  has  over  and  over  again  proved  a  failure.  It  is  long  since 
Sir  John  Simon  spoke  of  it  as  an  **  elaborate  system  of  leaki- 
ness."  Land  quarantine,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  almost 
entirely  given  up,  and  proposals  even  by  continental  coun- 
tries as  to  the  length  of  sea  quarantine  have  gradually  become 
more  modest,  so  that  now,  instead  of  forty  days,  as  the  term 
etymologically  implies,  only  such  periods  as  five  days  are 
spoken  of.  At  the  same  time  that  quarantine,  except  upon 
the  English  system  of  inspection,  notification,  isolation,  and 
sanitation,  is  practically  useless,  its  interference  with  trade 
and  commerce  is  altogether  intolerable.  Information  as  to 
foreign  ports  at  which  disease  exists  is  regularly  supplied  to 
port  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  times  of  epidemic 
prevalence,  ships  coming  from  infected  ports  are  delayed,  for 
not  more  than  twelve  hours,  at  a  mooring-place  outside  the 
port,  and  are  there  boarded  by  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
who  investigates  the  condition  of  the  crews  and  passengers. 
Any  cases  of  cholera  are  at  once  placed  in  hospital,  and  any 
persons  who  are  only  suspected  of  having  the  disease  are  de- 
tained for  a  short  period  for  observation.  At  the  same  time 
the  destination  of  every  passenger  or  other  person  leaving  the 
ship  is  ascertained,  and  the  name  and  address  are  sent  to  the 
local  authority  interested.  In  addition,  all  local  authorities, 
but  especially  port  authorities,  are  told  that  they  must  largely 
depend  for  protection  on  having  their  districts  in  such  a  sani- 
tary condition  as  shall  prevent  cholera  from  getting  any  firm 
hold  on  the  population.  In  America  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
an  excellent  provision  to  require  that  no  immigrant  shall  be 
accepted,  unless  he  or  she  can  show  a  certificate  from  the 
consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation  that  such  immigrant  is 
from  a  non-infected  locality,  and  has  not,  in  transitu  to  the 
port  of  departure,  passed  through  an  infected  district,  city, 
or  town. 

Cholera,  outside  of  its  own  natural  habitats,  like  the  great 
swamp  districts  of  Bengal,  we  all  know  is  a  filth  disease.  It 
lives  and  thrives  in  unsanitary  conditions.  In  defective  water 
supply,  defective  means  for  excrement  removal,  and  general 
absence  of  the  elements  of  a  cleanly  existence,  it  finds  its  op- 
portunity and  carries  on  its  ravages.  Over  and  over  again  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  way  to  fight  cholera  is  to  give  it 
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such  an  environment  as  shall  be  fatal  to  its  spread  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  converse  of  this  statement  was  never  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  great  epidemic  at  Hamburg  and  in  this 
city  a  few  years  ago.  Sanitation  is  better  than  quarantine, 
not  merely  as  to  cholera,  but  in  other  important  respects. 
Quarantine  hinders  commerce  and  general  prosperity,  while 
sanitation  promotes  them.  Cholera  quarantine,  i(  ever  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  would  be  of  no  use  except- 
ing with  regard  to  the  one  disease — cholera.  Sanitation,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  primarily  attended  to  for  the  special 
prevention  of  cholera,  is,  in  its  measure,  useful  in  preventing 
other  infectious  diseases  conveyable  by  similar  means,  such 
as  typhoid- fever,  yellow-fever,  etc,  and  is  useful  also  in  rais- 
ing the  general  average  of  health  in  every  community.  All 
this  gospel  of  cleanliness  preached  by  Great  Britain  is  having 
its  effect  on  international  cholera  policy,  and  at  last,  after 
many  years  of  difference  of  opinion,  some  approach  to  agree- 
ment was  attained  at  the  Paris  conferences  of  1892  and  1894. 
Still  there  is  not  yet  complete  unanimity. 

A  GREATER  EVIL  THAN  CHOLERA. 

From  time  to  time  an  outcry  is  raised  against  the  spread  of 
intemperance  in  France,  and  it  is  fully  justified  by  statistics, 
which  show  the  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  Public  drinking-houses  have  multiplied  every- 
where, and  particularly  in  Paris,  at  a  very  significant  rate,  and 
doctors  frequently  seize  the  opportunity  of  pointing  the  moral. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  cheap  liquor  sold 
IS  of  a  very  deleterious  character,  but  so  far  warnings  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears.  At  Nimes,  however,  an  energetic  effort 
is  on  foot  to  combat  the  evil,  and  it  is  deserving  of  special 
notice,  as  it  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  movement  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  find  imitators.  A  League  against  the  Prog- 
ress of  Alcoholism,  to  give  it  its  own  title,  has  just  been 
formed  in  that  town.  It  includes  members  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  not  only  does  it  intend  to  present  a  numerously 
signed  petition  for  the  reform  of  public-house  legislation,  but 
it  is  about  to  establish  several  temperance  caf^s,  which  may 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  clubs  for  workingmen. 

On  its  side  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  is  taking  the 
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question  up  seriously,  and  has  adopted  a  proposition  brought 
forwrard  by  two  of  its  principal  members.  These  gentlemen 
set  forth  that  the  marked  increase  of  drunkenness  is  a  perma- 
nent danger  to  public  health.  Many  constitutions  are  ruined 
by  intemperance,  and  the  children  are  liable  to  criminal  mad- 
ness or  physical  and  intellectual  degeneration.  The  vitality 
of  the  country  is  therefore  assailed,  for  all  this  contributes  to 
depopulation  and  national  decline.  A  series  of  repressive 
measures  is  urgently  required,  and  the  hope  is  consequently 
expressed  that  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  adulterated  liquors  and  to  the  artificial 
fabrication  of  wine  and  other  beverages  ;  for  it  is  no  secret 
that  any  amount  of  so-called  wine  is  manufactured  which  is 
totally  innocent  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  that  the  same 
abuse  is  practised  in  the  production  of  nearly  every  other 
liquor. 

ARTISTIC  AND   HYGIENIC   DRESS. 

Obedience  to  the  dictates  of  right  and  reason  in  the  matter 
of  dress  has  been  long  preached,  and  now  art  and  hygiene 
have  been  called  into  counsel,  with  the  result  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  when,  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  healthful  has  been 
finally  wedded  to  the  beautiful,  the  offspring  will  be  "  knicker- 
bockers" for  women  and  **  knee-breeches"  for  gentlemen. 
The  second  of  these  twin  products,  being  only  another  species 
of  the  genus  to  which  knickerbockers  belong,  prepares  the 
mind  to  contemplate  petticoats  for  gentlemen  at  no  very  re- 
mote period.  If  both  sexes  are  to  wear  **  shorts,"  differing 
from  each  other  only  as  the  tight  differs  from  the  loose,  the 
costume  of  the  future  will  be  rather  monotonous  ;  and  since 
monotony  is  bad  for  the  spirits,  and  the  spirits  react  upon 
health,  it  seems  probable  that  public  hygiene  will  suffer  from 
the  modern  costume  of  **  alleged  females,"  as  they  are  more 
cautiously  than  respectfully  described.  It  only  requires,  to 
complete  the  **  Captain  Kidd  mode"  for  ladies,  that  they 
wear  a  broad  black  belt  confining  a  brace  of  formidable  horse- 
pistols,  such  as  decorated  the  pirate's  girdle. 

The  man  of  the  present  day  compares  favorably  in  many 
respects,  he  is  accustomed  to  think,  with  the  modern  woman. 
He  is,  perhaps,  less  given  to  riotous  living,  and  prides  himself 
on  his  reformed  manners  ;  but  he  may  in  time  be  cured  of  his 
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tnauvaise  hontehy  the  inspiring  example  of  the  *  *  stronger  sex," 
and  may,  with  her  example  before  him,  cease  to  object  to 
making  himself  conspicuous  by  appearing  in  shorts.  We  have 
it  on  high  poetic  authority  that  the  '*  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened  by  the  process  of  the  sun  ;*'  but  the  poet  says  noth- 
ing about  his  legs.  These  have  certainly  dwindled  since  the 
days  of  knee-breeches  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  at  a  time  when 
men  so  studiously  endeavor  to  conceal  the  outline  of  their 
lower  limbs,  there  should  be  a  movement  among  women  to 
display,  as  in  the  Bible  precedent,  the  **  fatted  calf.**  Thus 
far,  however,  this  seems  to  prevail  only  among  the  cyclists, 
who  trust,  it  may  be,  to  the  swiftness  of  their  flight  to  con- 
ceal this  vision  of  their  health  and  strength.  Such  exercise, 
which  requires  that  the  woman  shall  be  **  kilted  to  the  knee," 
no  doubt,  possesses  decided  superiority  over  the  tiresome 
practice  of  going  up  and  down-stairs,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable -remedy  for  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
especially  **  elevator  knee,"  which  comes  from  using  the  lift 
instead  of  the  legs  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of  stairs,  and 
which  has  been  brought  over  to  Europe,  like  blizzards,  mos- 
quitoes, and  other  modern  inconveniences,  by  American 
tourists. 

THE  ADVENT   OF  NEW   DISEASES. 

A  word  of  commiseration,  not  unaccompanied,  perhaps, 
with  one  of  congratulation,  seems  due  in  the  present  evolu- 
tionary stage  of  hliman  history  to  the  practitioner  of  the  medi- 
cal art.  Their  professional  prospects,  it  is  true,  are  now  per- 
ceived to  be  practically  unaffected  by  those  causes  which  the 
philosophers  of  a  past  generation  imagined  to  be  operating 
toward  the  extinction  of  their  industry.  The  Utopia  of  per- 
fect healthfulness,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  awaiting 
mankind  in  the  near  future,  has  of  late  receded,  if  not  into 
the  background,  at  any  rate  into  the  **  middle  distance."  If 
some  of  the  old  diseases  have  disappeared  or  relaxed  their 
severity,  a  tolerably  brisk  business  is  going  on  in  the  supply 
of  new  ones.  When  cholera  and  typhoid  and  small-pox 
and  diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  are  at  last  driven  out,  they 
will  not  leave  behind  them  a  race  of  robust  laymen  supporting 
a  small  body  of  impoverished  doctors  by  judicious  charity. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  us  when  that  time  arrives  will  be 
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crippled  with  **  elevator  knee/'  or  under  treatment  for  **  rail- 
way spine,"  or  down  with  "neurasthenia,"  or  **  mucous- 
fever,"  or  some  other  new-fangled  disease.  Obscure  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  recondite  affections  of  the  liver  will  have 
largely  supplied  the  place  of  the  gout  of  our  forefathers  and 
of  the  "  vapors"  of  our  grandmothers.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
becoming  simplified,  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  art  of  the 
physician  would  become  infinitely  more  complicated,  and  in- 
stead of  having  to  protect  the  human  frame  from  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  formidable  but  familiar. microbes,  he  will  find  himself 
compelled  to  remain  constantly  on  the  watch  against  the  sud- 
den uprising  of  some  hitherto  absolutely  unknown  foe,  in 
some  totally  unexpected  quarter.  The  race,  we  are  told,  is 
losing  its  hair  and  teeth ;  its  eyesight  is  growing  defective  ; 
nerves  are  becoming  mere  overstrung  piano  wires,  ever  vibrat- 
ing on  the  touch  of  pain.  Our  internal  organs  are  honey- 
combed with  morbific  cells,  and  as  thick  with  bacilli  as  a  drop 
of  Croton  water  with  infusoria.  The  wonder  is  that  the  race 
continues  to  exist  at  all ;  yet  somehow  or  other  it  manages 
to  **  pull  through." 

PASTEUR'S  PATRIOTISM. 

The  name  of  M.  Louis  Pasteur  is  so  indissolubly  linked 
with  sanitary  science,  that  all  sincere  lovers  of  knowledge 
must  regret  that  this  truly  great  man  should  have  seen  fit  to 
refuse  the  homage  so  generously  offered  him  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  an  act  apparently  but  little 
creditable  to  a  votary  of  "star-eyed  science."  The  Berlin 
Academy  had  decided  that  a  number  of  French  savants  were 
to  be  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Merit.  They  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  Emperor,  who 
seemed  pleased  at  the  recent  diplomatic  rapprochement.  On 
being  apprised  of  the  honor,  M.  Pasteur  replied  to  the  Acad- 
emy that  if  science  has  no  fatherland,  the  savant  has.  As  a 
savant  he  felt  honored  at  his  name  being  on  the  list  of  those 
designated  to  receive  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  but  as 
a  man  he  was,  above  everything  else,  French,  and  could  not 
accept  the  homage. 

A  prominent  English  journal  comments  on  the  event  as 
follows:  ''If  there  was  a  servant  of  science  anywhere  who 
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seemed  to  live  above  narrow-minded  passions,  and  to  scorn 
to  regard  mankind  as  forever  to  be  divided  into  bitterly  hos- 
tile sections — if  there  lived  a  savant  too  nobly  useful  to  all 
mankind  to  lend  himself  to  international  blood-feuds  and 
transient  animosities — who  would  not  have  said  that  Louis 
Pasteur  was  that  man  ?  Yet  his  patriotism  has  led  him  into 
a  blunder  that  ill  crowns  his  long  career  of  glory  and  service. 
He  has  poured  the  subtle  extracts  of  his  genius  into  the 
wound  of  his  native  land,  not  to  heal  it,  but  to  irritate  it.  It 
is  an  ignoble  thing,  done  by  a.noble-minded  man.'* 
Havre,  June  i8,  1895. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE.* 


By  S.  S.  Herrick,  M.D.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  VS.  ATHLETICS  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 
TION. 

/.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Some  years  ago  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, in  his  essay  on  Education,  declared  that  knowledge  to  be 
of  most  worth  which  conduces  directly  to  self-preservation. 
It  was  not  a  new  truth,  but  had  been  so  generally  disregarded 
that  to  most  persons  it  was  a  discovery  ;  and  his  reasoning  is 
so  convincing  that  the  conclusions  are  generally  accepted  with- 
out reserve. 

Hygiene,  in  its  concern  for  self-preservation,  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  following  interests  of  material  life  :  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  preparation  of  our  daily  food  (including  bever- 
ages), also  how  and  when  to  be  taken  ;  the  proper  amount  and 
quality  of  clothing,  and  its  fashion  adapted  to  freedom  of 
movement  with  adequate  protection  according  to  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  winds,  humidity,  etc.;  our  habitations,  with 
due  regard  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply  and 
wholesome  environment  ;  our  occupations,  with  all  practicable 
avoidance  of  excessive  exertion  and  needless  exposure  to  viti- 
ated air  and  inclemencies  of  weather  ;  our  recreations  and 
amusements,   in  due  moderation  and   under  suitable   condi- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Third  Annual  Sanitary  Convention  of  California,  held  in 
San  Francisco,  April  15th,  1895. — From  Pacific  Medical  Journal,  May,  1895, 
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tions  ;  rest  and  sleep,  that  they  be  adequate  to  our  varying 
wants.  Briefly  stated,  these  are  subjects  of  vital  importance 
to  every  individual,  and  might,  as  they  deserve,  form  a  promi- 
nent part  of  school  instruction. 

Some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  the  proper 
foundation  of  the  lessons  which  qualify  one  to  shun  the  dan- 
gers to  life  and- health  in  his  surroundings.  If  the  study  of 
physical  and  political  geography  be  thought  profitable  to  the 
young,  though  it  concern  mostly  regions  distant  from  home 
and  never  to  be  visited,  how  much  more  interesting  and  prac- 
tical is  the  study  of  the  human  body,  its  parts  and  their  func- 
tions, for  it  is  our  life-long  habitation,  and  one  should  feel 
ashamed  to  be  a  stranger  in  his  own  house.  If  an  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  particularly  of  one's  country,  be  thought 
suitable  to  both  young  and  old,  can  our  instructors  be  held 
excusable  for  leaving  us  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  life  and  health  and  of  the  practicable  means  for  avert- 
ing them  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  consideration  was  given  to  this  subject 
even  before  the  date  of  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  ;  but  in 
amount  and  quality  the  instruction  now  offered  to  pupils  in 
California  is  hardly  superior  to  what  the  present  writer  en- 
joyed in  1847  ^s  a  school-boy.  The  time  devoted  to  learning 
self-preservation  is  limited  to  a  short  period  in  the  grammar- 
school  course  ;  the  great  majority  of  public-school  pupils 
never  reach  this  grade,  and  the  teachers  do  not  receive  addi- 
tional instruction  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it  has  heretofore 
been  given  by  those  without  a  medical  education.  In  my 
judgment,  all  who  receive  their  education  in  our  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  a  share  of  this  knowledge,  according  to  their 
capacity,  and,  like  mathematics  and  language,  it  should  be 
enlarged  in  the  grammar-school  and  high-school  grades,  and 
afterward  in  the  university. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  a  movement  was  made  in  the 
State  Medical  Society,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  more  thorough  method, 
beginning  with  the  teachers  themselves.  This  committee 
labored  to  some  extent  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public   Education,  with  the  Principals  of  the  State  Normal 
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Schools,  and  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sanitary  Convention  at  its 
San  Jos6  meeting,  one  year  ago,  adopted  resolutions  having 
the  same  object.  Moreover,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education  has  been  importuned  by  one  of  its  members,  him- 
self a  practising  physician,  for  more  than  two  years  to  appoint 
a  competent  instructor  for  the  City  Normal  School,  to  the  end 
that  the  teachers  in  the  future  might  be  better  qualified.  This 
Normal  School  has  recently  been  reorganized,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  physiology  is  reviewed,  along  with  other  gram- 
mar-school studies.  The  principal  gives  some  additional  in- 
struction, and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  few  lectures  given 
by  a  medical  graduate. 

In  order  to  learn  what  is  due  at  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
the  following  list  of  questions  has  been  sent  to  the  principals  : 

1.  Is  any  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  given  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  it  a  review  of  studies  gone  over  in  the  grammar 
school,  or  additional  instruction  ? 

3.  Are  there  any  lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  etc.? 

4.  Is  the  instruction  given  by  a  medical  graduate,  or  by 
one  of  the  ordinary  teachers  ? 

5.  Is  any  attention  paid  to  hygiene  further  than  the  eflfects 
of  alcoholic  and  narcotic  agents  ? 

6.  Has  this  branch  of  instruction  been  extended  within  the 
last  two  years  ? 

To  the  above  the  following  reply  comes  from  Chico  :  **  The 
instruction  given  in  this  school  extends  over  a  term  of  twenty 
weeks  of  daily  recitations,  and  presupposes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  Micro- 
scopic work  is  done  and  slides  are  prepared.  The  instructor 
is  not  a  physician.  I  send  you  a  catalogue."  The  catalogue, 
among  other  topics  connected  with  this  branch,  indicates 
**mucb  experimental  work;  comparative  dissections;  study 
of  ventilation."  No  topic  belonging  strictly  to  hygiene  is 
mentioned,  except  this  last. 

The  reply  from  Los  Angeles  states  that  the  instruction  is 
more  than  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  the  grammar  schools. 
There  are  no  formal  lectures,  but  the  recitations  are  illustrated 
as  much  as  possible  by  charts  and  casts  and  by  the  dissection 
of  natural  objects.     Heretofore  the  instruction  has  not  been 
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given  by  medical  graduates,  but  they  contemplate  more  tech- 
nical and  scientific  work,  and  have  made  a  beginning  by  a 
series  of  lectures  by  a  lady  physician  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  school  on  hygiene. 

No  reply  has  come  from  the  Normal  School  at  San  Jos6. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  slowly  increasing  interest  felt 
in  California  regarding  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  there  is  a 
hopeful  prospect  that  this  branch  may  become  more  promi- 
nent in  education  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Probably  a 
movement  in  its  favor,  started  by  some  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  about  two  years  ago,  has  had  some  effect,  and 
there  is  encouragement  to  the  hope  that,  in  time,  preventive 
medicine  may  be  fairly  appreciated  by  directors  of  public  edu- 
cation and  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 

//.  Athletics, — In  the  educational  institutions  of  higher 
grade  throughout  the  country  there  has  latterly  been  no  con- 
siderable growth  in  imparting  the  knowledge  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  but  in  contrast  we  witness  a  striking  and  increasing 
interest  in  athletic  exercises,  generally  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted by  the  governing  and  teaching  bodies.  It  is  presumed 
that  these  exercises  are  conducive  to  health  by  development 
of  the  muscular  and  respiratory  apparatus,  and  by  promoting 
nutrition.  This  is  true,  while  athletics  are  duly  regulated  in 
degree  and  duration,  but  Uie  happy  medium  seems  to  be  im- 
practicable. It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  athletics  apart 
from  competition  for  prizes,  and  this  has  been  the  case  since 
the  institution  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  games.  There  always 
exists  a  public  demand  for  athletic  spectacles,  the  students  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  offered  by  the  eclat  of  victory.  The 
name  of  an  ancient  Greek  has  been  preserved,  who  died  sud- 
denly of  joy  for  the  success  of  his  son  in  one  of  the  national 
contests,  and  here  in  San  Francisco  we  have  witnessed  the 
pride  of  a  whole  family  in  the  triumph  of  one  of  its  members 
as  a  pugilist,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  an  aged  heart 
structurally  defective.  Intercollegiate  contests  in  rowing, 
baseball,  and  football  excite  as  much  public  interest  as  a  Sam 
Jones'  revival,  a  lynching  affair,  or  a  scandalous  divorce  case, 
and  young  men  find  more  satisfaction  over  victory  in  athletic 
contests  than  in  scholastic  acquirements,  because  the  rewards 
are  immediate  and  conspicuous. 
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We  might  be  indififerent  to  the  vulgarity  of  such  spectacles, 
were  they  not  inseparable  from  certain  features  now  to  be 
noted.  The  betting,  juggling  of  matches,  and  drunkenness 
often  found  are  not  our  concern  as  sanitarians ;  but  there  are 
dangers  which  threaten  the  health  and  lives  of  contestants. 
Pugilists  are  notoriously  shortlived,  and  crippled  hearts  among 
amateur  athletes  are  too  common.  Many  others  are  so  mod- 
erately affected  that  they  have  observed  no  shortness  of  breath, 
and  the  discovery  of  valvular  lesion  and  hypertrophy  is  first 
made  by  the  medical  examiner.  Since  January  ist,  1895,  out 
of  the  250  first  examinations  for  life  insurance  in  the  Indus- 
trial Branch  I  have  found  12  defective  hearts,  and  in  seven 
cases  there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism.  Of  these  last  three 
were  amateur  athletes,  all  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Of 
the  other  four,  two  had  been  sailors,  one  a  carpenter,  and  one 
was  a  woman  thirty  years  old.  The  three  athletes  and  the 
two  sailors  clearly  incurred  the  defect  from  overstrain.  Not 
one  of  this  class  complained  of  dyspnoea  or  was  sensible  of 
any  cardiac  defect,  and  they  may,  under  favorable  conditions, 
live  many  years  ;  but  at  best  their  prospect  for  longevity  is 
damaged. 

The  professed  object  of  physical  training  in  education  is  to 
furnish  needed  exerpise  and  to  develop  the  defective  muscles 
of  certain  individuals.  These  last  are  comparatively  few,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  that  all  shoidd  take  gymnastics.  Manual 
training  in  handicrafts,  as  practised  in  polytechnic  schools, 
furnishes  both  exercise  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  that  is 
useful  to  every  one.  At  the  same  time  such  discipline  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  the  objectionable  incidents  to  athletics  just 
observed.  The  prevailing  fashion  is  for  the  latter,  on  several 
accounts  :  i.  They  afford  opportunity  for  public  display  and 
iclat ;  2.  They  gratify  the  popular  desire  for  betting  ;  3.  They 
cannot  be  stigmatized  as  work.  They  are,  in  short,  an  orna- 
mental branch  of  education  ;  and,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has 
pointed  out,  the  ornamental  has  always  taken  precedence  of 
the  useful,  from  paint  on  the  body  of  the  savage  instead  of 
clothing  to  the  education  of  the  most  highly  civilized,  in 
which  practical  acquirements  are  sacrificed  to  elegant  accom- 
plishments. 

The   above  may   be   illustrated  by  two  recent  examples. 
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which  stand  in  contrast.  A  few  years  ago  the  Boston  Board 
of  Pubh'c  Education  employed  a  special  teacher  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  afterward  abolished  the  position.  They 
have,  however,  a  well-paid  professor  of  physical  culture,  who 
is  a  medical  graduate,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  governs 
it  within  safe  bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Paul 
Tulane,  through  whose  liberality  the  university  bearing  his 
name  at  New  Orleans  owes  its  high  standing,  expressly  or- 
dained that  shops  should  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
the  students  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades,  and  that  no  gym- 
nasium should  be  attached  to  the  institution.  In  fact,  the 
former  German  Turn-Halle  was  purchased  and  converted  into 
workshops  to  carry  out  his  intention. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  for  physical  training  in 
institutions  for  higher  education,  but,  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, the  investment  is  found  remunerative.  These  aids  to  a 
liberal  education  attract  students,  and  what  would  a  college 
be  without  them  ?  Consequently  we  see  greater  emulation  in 
this  particular  attraction  than  in  any  other  academic  equip- 
ment. If  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  all  this 
parade  and  excitement  were  merely  an  advertising  device,  it 
would  be  no  more  worthy  of  our  attention  as  sanitarians  than 
the  broadside  advertisements  of  rival  sarsaparilla-makers  ;  but 
when  the  newspapers  constantly  swell  the  list  of  dead  and 
maimed  contestants  on  the  field  of  glory,  and  unconspicuous 
testimony  is  gathered  by  physicians  of  hearts  organically  im- 
paired, I  submit  the  question  whether  less  of  showy  athletics 
and  more  of  plain  hygiene  in  public  education  might  not  be 
advantageous  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view. 


Intemperance  and  Crime. — In  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pardons  of  Ohio  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Board  has  in  most  cases  deemed  it  prudent  to  include 
in  the  recommendation  for  pardon  a  condition  requiring  ab- 
stinence from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  This  is  done  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  lessen  the  liability  of  the  pardoned  pris- 
oner to  again  commit  crime.  *'  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact,' 
says  the  report,  **  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  crime  against 
the  person,  the  offender  was  either  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  became  involved  in  an  affair  by  reason  of  being  in  a 
place  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  sold." 


SEWERAGE  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  BREMEN, 


CONSULAR  REPORT. 


The  ancient  city  of  Bremen  was  built  on  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river  Weser,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  walls  of  one  third  of  the  city  were  washed  by 
the  Weser,  and  a  moat  encircled  the  fortifications  of  the  re- 
maining two  thirds  of  the  town.  The  city  has  long  since  ex- 
tended far  beyond  its  ancient  walls.  The  fortifications  have 
been  removed,  and  the  old  zigzag-shaped  moat  is  now  like  a 
winding  stream  through  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  park,  encir- 
cling the  old  city  and  dividing  it  from  the  new.  The  present 
population  is  130,000.  The  streets  are  paved  with  gravel 
blocks,  and  are  kept  very  clean. 

The  sewers  of  Bremen  were  commenced  many  decades  ago, 
and  were  built  gradually  as  needed,  without  any  particular 
system.  Those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  within  the 
city,  were  restored,  in  part,  by  new  sewers,  and  extended  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1889-93.  The  water  of  the  old  moat,  which 
encircled  the  old  city,  is  used  for  flushing  the  sewers  in  the 
city  lying  outside  of  the  canal.  The  sewers  in  the  old  city  are 
flushed  with  water  from  hydrants  connected  with  the  water- 
works. There  is  no  separate  system  for  storm  water  and 
house  drainage. 

At  certain  points  in  the  city  the  receiving  pipes  are  not 
large  enough  to  dispose  of  the  rain-water  as  fast  as  it  gathers, 
and  to  provide  against  flooding  the  streets  backwater  cisterns 
are  constructed  beneath  the  street,  which  receive  the  flood 
and  discharge  it  gradually  as  the  sewer  pipes  can  take  it. 
Wash  and  hydrant-water  from  the  houses  empty  into  the  sewer 
direct,  but  the  contents  of  closets  are  kept  away  from  them 
entirely.  There  is  a  cistern  under  each  house  to  receive  the 
discharge  from  closets. 

Sewers  are  now  being  constructed  in  the  town  on  the  left 
of  the  river  at  a  cost  of  $577,150.  The  total  cost  of  building 
the  sewers  on  the  right  of  the  river  was  $465,052. 
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The  drainage  of  the  city  on  the  right  of  the  river  goes  to  a 
low  basin  land,  whence  it  flows  through  a  canal  to  the  river. 
There  is  not  a  free  flow  from  the  basin  to  the  canal,  and  the 
assistance  of  steam-pumps  is  required  for  most  of  the  year. 
A  large  pumping  station  erected  on  the  left  side,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,230,  including  the  ground,  is  used  as  a  suction  pump  for 
the  sewage  on  that  side  of  the  town.  It  forces  the  sewage  to 
a  higher  level,  whence  it  goes  through  a  cemented  pipe  inlaid 
with  iron  (after  Mauer)  to  the  river,  5  miles  from  the  town. 
This  has  been  in  operation  only  a  few  months,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  annual  cost  of  operating  it  is  not  known. 

The  main  sewers  are  built  of  mason  work  ;  their  total  length 
id  ^\  miles  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  and  7  miles  on  the 
left.  At  some  points  in  the  old  town,  where  the  capacity  of 
the  sewer  is  insufficient,  by  sewers  of  cement  inlaid  with  iron 
are  put  in  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Earthen  p  pes  are  used 
where  the  calibre  is  less  than  if  inches. 

Connection  with  the  sewers  is  optional  with  the  property 
owner  ;  there  are  about  11,800  connections  in  the  city. 

There  is  no  regular  force  of  workmen  employed  to  operate 
the  system  on  the  left  of  the  river,  the  system  on  that  side 
being  still  in  process  of  construction.  For  the  care  of  the 
sewers,  the  State  furnishes  one  construction  overseer,  two 
foremen,  and  three  workmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
flushing  hydrants,  and  to  work  with  the  general  cleaning  gang. 
All  other  workmen  are  furnished  by  a  contractor,  who  keeps 
constantly  employed  three  gangs  of  three  men  each  for  clean- 
ing the  backwater  basips  before  mentioned,  one  gang  of  three 
men  for  cleaning  the  receiving  pipes,  and  one  gang  of  three 
men  for  cleaning  the  street  water  traps.  These  traps  are  dis- 
tributed along  the  gutters  about  4  rods  apart  at  the  mouths 
of  the  receiving  pipes,  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
street  ;  they  are  about  I  foot  square,  made  of  iron,  and  can 
be  lifted  out  and  cleaned. 

The  wage  rate  is  7.854  cents  per  hour  by  day,  and  9. 996 
cents  per  hour  by  night.     Ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 

I  am  not  able  to  learn  the  sum  received  from  the  State  by 
the  contractor,  but  if  he  is  called  upon  to  do  work  not  called  for 
under  his  contract,  he  receives  extra  pay  at  the  above-named 
rate,  and  according  to  the  time  occupied.     I  am  not  able  to 
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learn  the  wages  received  from  the  State  by  the  over  workmen, 
but  the  contractor  is  paying  his  men  at  present  59^  cents  per 
day. 

The  entire  discharge  of  the  sewers  goes  to  the  river,  and 
there  is  no  artificial  disinfectant  used  in  connection  with  it. 

Closets  empty  into  cisterns  under  or  beside  each  building. 
The  cisterns  are  emptied  at  regular  intervals  by  men  especially 
charged  to  do  this  work.  The  method  employed  is  that  com- 
monly used  in  cities  in  this  country.  A  portable  engine  is 
used  to  create  a  vacuum  in  a  large  iron  tank,  on  wheels,  and 
by  suction  the  contents  of  the  closets  are  drawn  into  the  tanks, 
which,  being  air-tight,  afford  no  possible  chance  for  leakage 
or  odor.  The  cost  of  moving  depends  upon  the  quantity 
moved,  which  is  measured  by  a  scale  in  the  tank.  It  is 
charged  to  the  occupants  of  the  building  connected. 

The  contents  of  closets  are  taken  to  the  country,  where 
they  are  used  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Being  mostly  liquid, 
this  material  is,  of  course,  undesirable  in  wet  seasons,  but  it 
is  not  sought  after  at  any  time.  The  farmers  about  Strass- 
burg,  where  manure  sells  at  $4  a  load,  really  object  to  using 
this  kind  of  fertilizer  on  their  land. 

The  bad  effect  of  having  large  waste  basins  under  dwellings, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  them,  through  badly  con- 
structed closets,  is  apparent.  Besides  this,  they  overflow, 
leak,  saturate  soil  and  walls  about  them,  and  create  constant 
odor.  The  police  have  authority  to  order  these  closets 
cleaned  and  examined  at  any  time,  and  to  impose  a  fine  for 
leakage.  It  costs  (30  to  operate  two  closets  one  year  in  a 
house  in  which  I  am  now  living.  This  system  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  nuisance  that  a  law  has  been  enacted  in  Bremen 
prohibiting  the  further  construction  of  these  cisterns,  and  com- 
pelling the  use  of  **  turf  closets"  in  their  stead. 

The  **  turf  closets**  are  very  excellent  in  a  sanitary  sense. 
Turf,  which  is  found  in  abundance  near  Bremen,  is  powdered 
finely  and  medicated.  A  quantity  is  placed  in  a  box  which 
corresponds  to  the  water  box  in  ordinal y  closets,  and  by  an 
automatic  process  a  given  quantity  slides  into  a  portable  can 
beneath  the  closet  each  time  the  closet  is  used.  The  cans  are 
removed  twice  a  week  by  city  authority.  The  contents  of 
the  can  are  kept  so  completely  covered  with  the  turf  dust  that 
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odor  is  never  detected  in  those  in  constant  use.  When  the 
can  is  removed,  another,  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  put  in  its 
place. 

This  being  a  compulsory  measure  for  the  rich  and  ihe  poor 
alike,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system  is  rated  by  the  value 
of  the  property  in  which  they  are  used.  In  this  way  the  poor 
have  the  use  of  a  closet  for  about  25  cents  a  year  ;  the  high- 
est price  does  not  exceed  $2.  The  contents  of  these  turf 
closets  are  also  used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  death-rate  in  Bremen  has  never  been  considered  in  re- 
lation with  the  sewer  system.  One  of  the  greatest  nuisances 
I  have  seen  in  connection  with  sewer  pipes  in  many  cities  in 
the  United  States  (and  with  gas  and  water  pipes  as  well),  is 
that,  when  these  mains  are  put  down,  receiving  pipes  are  not 
connected  and  laid  to  the  curbstone  opposite  each  lot,  and 
the  result  is  oftentimes  that  nicely  and  expensively  paved 
streets  are  being  constantly  torn  up  to  make  connection  with 
main  pipes. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  it  may  be  justly  consid- 
ered to  be  dangerous  if  the  mouths  of  ventilators  to  sewers 
open  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sewers  contain  ail  the 
ofifal  of  the  community,  and,  consequently,  all  the  germs  of 
disease  which  go  with  it.  It  is  known  that  disease  germs  will 
not  escape  from  a  solution  into  free  air,  but  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  deposited  from  the  sewers  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  the  mouths  of  these  openings  through  the  medium 
of  vapor. 

In  Paris,  where  the  sewers  are  freely  ventilated,  the  ventila- 
tors serve  three  objects — ventilators,  bulletin  posts,  and  street 
cabinets,  the  last  being  one  of  the  most  humane  and  deserving 
objects  for  consideration  by  American  communities.  In  most 
American  cities,  public  accommodations  of  this  kind  are  not 
to  be  found  outside  of  hotels  and  saloons.  Men  frequent 
drinking  saloons,  in  some  cases,  for  this  reason,  and  men  and 
women  suffer  great  inconvenience  on  account  of  this  need  in 

cities.  George  Keenan, 

Consul. 
Bremen,  November  19,  1894. 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS 
AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
DISEASE.* 


By  G.  H.  Patchen,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Improved  Movement  Cure  Insti- 
tute, New  York. 


2.  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  RESPIRATORY  POWER. 

It  lies  within  the  ability  of  every  individual  to  increase  and 
maintain  his  breathing  capacity  far  beyond  the  limits  required 
by  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to 
do  so. 

Respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion  form  an  inseparable 
trinity  which  carry  forward  and  control  all  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  vitality  ;  and,  although  each  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  others,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  respi- 
ration is  the  most  important  of  them  all.  It  supplies  the  blood 
with  oxygen,  without  which  its  importance  as  a  nutritive-bear- 
ing fluid  would  be  destroyed.  All  parts  to  and  through  which 
the  blood  courses  are  dependent  upon  the  oxygen  it  carries  as 
the  means  by  which  nutritive  material  is  transformed  into 
tissues  for  purposes  of  growth  and  repair.  Elimination  of  the 
residue  of  worn-out  tissues— tlie  dibris  of  all  functional  activ- 
ity— is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  chemical  changes  kept 
constantly  in  operation  by  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Deprived 
of  its  potent  influence,  the  digestive  secretions  would  soon 
become  so  contaminated  and  weakened  by  impurities  that  all 
digestive  supplies  would  fail  either  to  be  physiologically 
afTected,  or  even  protected  by  digestive  processes,  and  conse- 
quently all  nutrition  would  be  suspended  in  its  initial  stages. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  respiratory  capacity 
and  respiration.  The  former  refers  to  the  volume  of  air  which 
the  lungs  are  able  to  contain  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme expansion,  which  is  comparatively  a  fixed  amount, 
being  determined  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  chest  and  the 
muscular  strength  of  the  respiratory  mechanism.     The  latter 

*  Continued  from  page  ii. 
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refers  to  the  act  of  breathing  only,  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  air  employed  ;  it  is  irregular  both  in  extent  and  frequency, 
being  adjusted  to  supply  the  systemic  demand  for  oxygen 
automatically,  as  from  time  to  time  the  demand  occurs. 
While  the  breathing  capacity  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a 
reservoir  from  which  the  system  derives  its  needed  supplies 
of  oxygen,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  potential  reser- 
voir only,  and  as  such  its  usefulness,  unlike  that  of  a  real  one, 
depends,  not  so  much  upon  being  kept  constantly  filled,  as 
upon  the  power  to  fill  it  instantly  on  demand,  and  to  main- 
tain this  action  as  long  as  occasion  may  require. 

Enlarged  breathing  capacity  rs  desirable  for  many  reasons. 
It  not  only  insures  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  which  may 
be  called  its  direct  effect,  but,  indirectly,  it  produces  results 
of  great  aesthetic  value.  It  deepens  and  broadens  the  chest, 
causing  the  figure  to  become  more  erect,  the  step  more  elastic 
and  vigorous,  and  the  carriage  of  the  body  more  pleasing  and 
graceful. 

Respiratory  capacity  may  be  increased  by  the  habitual  use 
of  any  measures  that  will  promote  chest  expansion  by  induc- 
ing deep  and  full  breathing.  Many  different  methods  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  each  claiming  superior  merit, 
and  each  having  its  own  enthusiastc  advocates  and  disciples. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  them, 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  state,  first,  that  no  plan, 
however  valuable  or  practical,  can  be  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed with  uniform  results.  The  strength,  disease-tendency, 
and  surroundings  of  the  individual  are  considerations  which 
must  not  be  ignored,  and  which  will  make  modifications  of 
any  method  frequently  necessary.  And,  second,  that  the  best 
method  is  the  one  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  law  of 
harmonious  relation  that  exists  between  respiration,  circula- 
tion, and  exercise. 

Several  considerations  are  implied  by  this  relation  which 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Naturally,  respiration, 
like  all  other  bodily  functions,  is  employed  as  a  means  instead 
of  an  end.  We  do  not  breathe  simply  and  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  breathing,  but  in  order  that  some  useful  purpose 
may  be  accomplished  by  it. 

Respiration,  as  far  as  air-supply  is  concerned,  is  the  servant 
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of  the  blood  ;  it  neither  recognizes  nor  works  for  any  other 
master.  Its  whole  duty  consists  in  keeping  the  blood  supplied 
with  oxygen  up  to  the  point  of  complete  saturation.  More 
it  cannot  do,  less  it  should  not  and  will  not  do,  provided  the 
mechanism  by  and  through  which  it  operates  is  properly 
cultivated  and  strengthened. 

Respiration  and  circulation  are  most  intimately  associated, 
and  a  definite  ratio  of  action  has  been  established  between 
them  which  cannot  be  changed  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out deranging  health.  This  ratio  is  one  to  four,  or  more  ex- 
plicitly, in  adult  life,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  eighteen 
respirations  are  required  to  supply  the  blood  with  enough 
oxygen  to  last  the  system  one  minute,  or  during  seventy-two 
pulsations  of  the  heart. 

Any  extra  demand  upon  the  blood  for  oxygen,  called  forth 
by  muscular  exertion  or  anything  that  quickens  the  circula* 
tion,  requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  in- 
spired air  which  is  met  by  deeper  and  more  rapid  breathing. 
Conversely,  if  the  volume  of  respiration  is  increased  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  systemic  demand  for  more  oxygen — 
if  more  oxygen  enters  the  lungs,  even  by  enforced  respiration, 
than  the  blood  has  immediate  use  for — it  is  exhaled  with  the 
next  breath  without  having  served  any  useful  purpose  what- 
ever. 

Since  the  blood  parts  with  its  oxygen  only  as  a  legitimate 
demand  for  its  use  arises  in  some  part  of  the  system,  it  follows 
that  the  volume  of  inspired  air  must  necessarily  be  variable 
and  irregular.  To  meet  this  irregularity  nature  has  wisely 
provided  that  the  air  supply  shall  be  both  automatic  and  in- 
voluntary, and  accordingly  has  placed  the  respiratory  process, 
in  common  with  all  other  nutritive  functions,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  by  which  its  action  is 
constantly  maintained  independent  of  conscious  thought  or 
attention.  In  no  other  way  could  supply  and  demand  be 
more  intimately  associated  or  more  beautifully  balanced. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evidently  a  law  of  nature  in 
relation  to  air-getting,  that  all  chest  and  lung  expansion — all 
respiratory  effort  In  fact— occurs  only  to  supply  the  system 
with  the  amount  of  oxygen  needed  to  support  accompanying 
or  preceding  physiological  expenditures  ;  hence  any  proposed 
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method  for  cultivation  of  respiratory  power  and  capacity 
should  fully  recognize,  and  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
physiological  law  just  stated.  Compliance  with  this  law  re- 
quires that  deep  and  full  inspirations  (for  the  air-cells  can  be 
extended  and  enlarged  in  no  other  way)  shall  be  accompanied 
by  enough  physical  effort,  in  some  part  of  the  system,  to  util- 
ize the  increased  supply  of  oxygen  for  purposes  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  and  assimilation,  which  use  will  result  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  great  gain  of  vital  power  for  various  purposes. 

In  selecting  proper  forms  of  exercise  for  individual  cases, 
medical  knowledge  and  discrimination  are  particularly  neces- 
sary for  those  of  very  delicate  organization  and  invalids,  since 
such  persons  are  unable  to  conform  to  the  law  which  requires 
the  direct  and  active  co-operation  of  physical  and  respiratory 
effort.  Fortunately  for  them,  however,  a  practical  and  satis- 
factory substitute  for  their  lack  of  physical  effort  is  found  in 
manual  and  mechanical  massage.  These  processes  comply 
with  the  law  in  supplying  by  art  the  effects  of  muscular  func- 
tion which  in  the  more  vigorous  is  acquired  by  natural  forms 
of  exercise. 

Comparatively  healthy  and  strong  persons  are  subject  to 
scarcely  any  restriction  as  to  means  or  methods.  A  choice  of 
many  agreeable  ways  of  achieving  the  desired  result  is  open 
to  them.  The  gymnasium,  accessible  to  increasing  numbers 
from  year  to  year,  is  admirable  ;  so,  also,  are  many  open-air 
sports  and  pastimes,  as  cricket,  ball-playing,  skating,  rowing, 
bicycle-riding,  swimming,  etc. 

Arm  exercises,  especially  those  which  cause  elevation  of  the 
ribs,  are  very  useful — in  fact,  almost  indispensable.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  them  ;  among  the  most  important  are  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  swinging  or  hanging  on  the  horizontal  bar, 
and  various  Swedish  movements. 

Mountain  climbing,  or  its  equivalent,  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  beneficial  of  all  forms  of  general  exercise  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  purpose  under  consideration.  Contrary  to 
general  opinion,  it  is  suitable  for  persons  possessing  very  little 
muscular  strength  or  vitality.  Within  proper  limits,  and  with 
certain  modifications,  it  is  a  sovereign  foVm  of  exercise  for 
delicate  and  feeble  women.  Its  judicious  use  is  not  contra- 
indicated,  even  by  sufferers  from  a  weak  or  diseased  heart,  as 
experience  has  amply  demonstrated,  the  case  of  Prince  Bis- 
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marck  alTording  a  notable  illustration,  with  which  the  whole 
world  is  familiar. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  one  to  understand  why  climb- 
ing«  as  an  exercise,  is  so  beneficial  and  possesses  such  a  wide 
range  of  adaptability.  Lifting  the  weight  of  the  body  up 
steps  or  an  inclined  way  creates  an  unusual  demand  for  oxygen 
which  the  lungs  freely  furnish  by  means  of  more  voluminous 
inhalations  of  air,  and  which  the  blood  hastens  to  convey  to 
the  legs  and  back,  for  the  nutritive  support  of  the  muscles, 
through  whose  expenditure  of  energy  the  work  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  muscles  which  participate  in  this  form  of  exercise  are 
so  numerous  and  so  large,  the  weight  to  be  carried  is  so  slight, 
the  muscular  movements  are  so  slowly  performed,  that  no 
strain  of  any  part  or  organ  can  be  produced,  and  so  little  co- 
operation of  the  will-power  is  required  that  no  fatigue  will 
occur  except  that  of  the  muscles,  which  are  always  under  con- 
trol, and  can  be  regulated  by  the  distance  traversed.  Like  all 
kinds  of  exercise,  climbing  is  better  taken  out-of-doors  ;  but 
even  stair-climbing  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  proper 
position  is  the  upright  one,  with  the  hands  clasped  iirmly  over 
the  top  of  the  head.  This  position,  while  it  elevates  the  ribs 
and  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  makes  breathing,  other 
than  diaphragmatic,  practically  impossible  ;  the  lungs  are 
filled  by  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  digestive  and  abdominal  organs 
participate  in  the  favorable  influences  thereby  induced.  The 
only  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  this  form  of  exer- 
cise is  the  monotony  of  it ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  stair- 
climbing,  it  can  be  as  readily  varied  as  any  other.  And  even 
the  monotony  of  stair-climbing  is  most  pleasantly  relieved  by 
the  satisfaction  experienced  in  the  gradual  return  of  health 
and  strength  which  is  sure  to  follow  its  judicious  and  persis- 
tent use. 

All  exercises  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  mus- 
cular strength  and  conserving  vital  power  should  be  slowly 
performed,  not  repeated  so  often  as  to  occasion  fatigue,  but 
with  frequent  and  short  intervals  of  repose  between.  Volun- 
tary motions,  rapidly  executed,  exhaust  nervous  force,  and 
increase  muscular  tone  but  little  if  at  all. 

{To  bt  continued.) 
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The  Mineral  Springs  south  of  the  Mohawk  River  in  tiers 
of  counties  from  west  to  east^  and  east  of  the  Hudson,  are  as 
follows : 

Oak-Orchard  Acid  Springs,  Alabama,  Genesee  County. 
No.  I.  J.  R.  Chilton,  Analyst. 

Chalybeate  Acidulated. 

Calcium  sulphate,        grains  per  gallon     39.60 

Aluminium  sulphate,  "  "  9.68 

Magnesium  sulphate,  "  **  .'....  8.28 

Iron  protosulphate,  "  "  14-32 

Silica,  "  *•  1.04 

Organic  matter,  "  "  3.28 

Sulphuric  acid,  "  "  82.96 


Total,  "  "  159.16 

No.  2.  E.  Emmons,  analyst. 

Chalybeate  Acidulated. 
Calcium  sulphate,  grains  per  gallon 12.41 


Magnesium  sulphate, 

Iron  sulphate. 

Silica, 

Organic  matter, 

Sulphuric  acid, 


u 
ii 
<< 
ii 
ii 


4.98 

39-23 
1.84 

10.88 

129.06 


Total  "  "     198.40 
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"  Oak-Orchard  Acid  Water."     —  Porter,  analyst. 

Chalybeate  Acidulated. 

Sodium  sulphate,             grains  per  gallon 3.16 

Calcium  sulphate,                  "                 "     13-72 

Potassium  sulphate,              "                 "     248 

Aluminium  sulphate,           "                 "     6.41 

Magnesium  sulphate,           "                 "     849 

Iron  protosulphate,               "                 "     32.22 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                 "     1.43 

Silica,                                      "                "     3.33 

Organic  matter,                     "                "     6.65 

Sulphuric  acid,                       "                 "     I33«3i 

Total                           "                 "     212.20 

No.  3.  E.  Emmons,  analyst. 

Indifferent, 

Sodium  sulphate,                   parts  in  looo 0.12 

Calcium  sulphate,                      "             "     i.i i 

Potassium  sulphate,                  "             "     o.i i 

Aluminium  sulphate,                "             "     0.37 

Magnesium  sulphate,               "             "     0.46 

Iron  sulphate,                            "             "     . : 0.43 

Silica,                                          "             "     0.06 

Sulphuric  acid,                          "             " 2.01 

Total  parts  in  1000 4.67 

Avon  Springs,  Avon,  Livingston  County. 

Upper  Spring.     J.  Hadley,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 8.00 

Sodium  sulphate,                  "                "     16.00 

Calcium  sulphate,                  "                 "     84.00 

Magnesium  sulphate,           "                "     10.00 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                 "     18.40 

Total                           "                 ''     136.40 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 12.00 

Carbonic  acid,                      *'         "       5.60 
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Lower  Spring.     J.  R.  Chilton,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted. 

Calcium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 29.33 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                    "     13-73 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                    "     57-44 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "                     "     49.61 

Calcium  chloride,              "                    "     8.41 

Sodium  iodide,                                              trace. 

Total                       "                     "     158.52 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 10.02 

Carbonic  acid,                     "           "       3.92 

Oxygen,                              "           '^      0.56 

Nitrogen,                            *'           ''      5.42 

New  Bath  Spring.     L.  C.  Beck,  analyst. 

Sulphuretted, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 26.96 

Sodium  sulphate,                   "                 "     38.72 

Calcium  sulphate,                  "                 **     3.52 

Magnesium  sulphate,           "                "     8.08 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                 "     5.68 

Total                           "                 "     82.96 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 31.28 

Nunda  Mineral  Spring,  Nunda,  Livingston  County.  S.  A. 
Lattimore,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Saline, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 104.10 

Iron  carbonate,                  "                     "     1.05 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                     "     184.41 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "                     "     203.58 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     6.82 

Silica,  "  "     12 

Total                       "                    ''     500.08 
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Congress  Hall 

Sti 

Calcium  carbonate, 
Sodium  sulphate, 
Calcium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Sodium  chloride. 

Spring.     H 

ilphuretted 
grains  per 

u 
(< 
u 
a 

U 

.  M.  Baker, 

Saline. 
gallon 

analyst. 

9.25 
21.02 

u 

27.61 
19.07 
29.11 

99-55 

u 

ti 

Sodium  sulphide, 
Calcium  sulphide. 
Magnesium  sulphide, 

(( 

Total,                         "                "     205.61 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 27.63 

Carbonic  acid,                     "             "     22.04 

Oxygen,                              *'             "     0.97 

Nitrogen,                            ''            "     3.88 

Doxtatter's   Mineral   Well    (Longmuir*s   Well),    Rochester, 
Monroe  County.     L.  C.  Beck,  analyst. 

Saline  Sulphuretted. 

Calcium    carbonate,    with    magnesium    carbonate    and    iron 

oxide,                            grains  per  gallon 1 1.84 

Sodium  sulphate,               "                   "     55-92 

Calcium  chloride,               "                   "     52.16 


Total                        "                   "     119.92 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 17.28 

Halleck's  Spring,  near  Westmoreland,   Oneida  County.     J. 

Noyes,  analyst. 

Saline. 

Calcium  sulphate,          grains  per  gallon 40 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                 "     , . .  624 

Calcium  chloride,                   "                 "     104 

Magnesium  chloride,             "                 "     32 

Total                          "                "     800 
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Excelsior  Spring,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County.     Charles  A. 
Goessman,  analyst. 

Saline, 


Calcium  carbonate, 

Calcium  sulphate, 

Sodium  chloride, 

Alumina, 

Silica, 

Sodium  sulphate, 

Magnesium  chloride, 

Magnesium  bromide. 

Free  carbonic  acid present. 


} 


grains  per  gallon 1 5-24 

364s 

584.53 

1.02 

13-16 

17-69 

0.15 


« 


u 


t( 


« 


n 


it 


ti 


« 


« 


« 


u 


Total  grains  per  gallon 


Chlorine  Spring,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County. 
Goessman,  analyst. 

Sa/ine. 


. . .     668.24 
Charles  A. 


Calcium  carbonate, 

Calcium  sulphate. 

Sodium  chloride, 

Silica, 

Sodium  sulphate, 

Magnesium  chloride, 

Iron  oxide 

Free  carbonic  acid . . 


grains  per  gallon 22.28 

38.63 

646.42 

0.29 

26.28 

17.86 

present. 

present. 


« 


n 


tt 


« 


It 


Total  grains  per  gallon 75 1.86 

Massena  Sulphur  Springs,  3  miles  east  of  Syracuse,  Ononda- 
ga County.     L.  C.  Beck,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Saline, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 14.80 

Calcium  sulphate,                  "                 "      68.40 

Magnesium  sulphate,            "                 "     10.88 

Calcium  chloride,                  "                "     10.64 


Total, 


(( 


« 


104,72 
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Lockport  Mineral  Spring,  Lockport,  Niagara  County  (north 
of  the  Mohawk).     S.  H.  Douglas,  analyst. 

Saline, 

Calcium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 9.27 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     5.72 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     1 1 1 .42 

Iron  oxide,         )  „  „     

Alumma,  \ 

Silica,                                  "                     "     0.90 

Sodium  sulphate,               "                     "     45.08 

Potassium  chloride,           "                     "     3.52 

Magnesium  chloride,        "                     '*     1 1.04 

Sodium  bromide,               "                    "     1.57 

Sodium  iodide,                  "                     "     2.36 

Total                      "                    "     194-14 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 2.86 

Carbonic  acid,                      "         "         5.79 

Chittenango  Springs,  Chittenango,  Madison  County. 
White  Sulphur  Spring.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Calcareous. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 22.02 

Iron  bicarbonate,                   "                    "     0.08 

Sodium  sulphate,                  "                    "     0.21 

Calcium  sulphate,                  **                     "     81.42 

Magnesium  sulphate,           "                    "     1.95 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                     "      1.04 

Potassium  chloride,               "                     "     0.16 

Sodium  sulphide,                  "                     "     0.12 

Alumina,                               "                    "     0.08 

Silica,                                      "                     "     0.28 

Sulphur,  strontium  sulphate,  lithium  chloride traces. 

Total 107.36 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 0.884 

Carbonic  acid,                    *^            "     20.480 
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Cave  Spring.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted, 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 

Iron  bicarbonate, 


Sodium  hyposulphite, 
Calcium  sulphate, 
Strontium  sulphate, 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Sodium  chloride. 
Potassium  chloride, 
Lithium  chloride. 
Sodium  sulphide, 
Calcium  sulphide. 
Alumina, 
Silica, 

Total 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 
Carbonic  acid,  "  " 


u 


ti 


ti 


it 


u 


u 


u 


u 


<t 


<< 


« 


23-97 
0.16 

0.26 

106.12 

trace. 

7.59 

1.57 
0.23 

trace. 

0.39 
1. 12 

0.22 

0.52 

142.15 


2.754 
15-934 


Magnesia  Spring.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Chalybeate^  Sulphuretted, 

Iron  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon 

Iron  bicarbonate,  **  "     


Sodium  hyposulphite. 

Calcium  sulphate. 

Magnesium  sulphate. 

Sodium  chloride. 

Potassium  chloride. 

Sodium  sulphide. 

Calcium  sulphide. 

Alumina,  strontium  sulphate,  lithium  chloride 

Silica, 


<( 


u 


(< 


<( 


<( 


<< 


u 


u 


(( 


<< 


l< 


« 


« 


<< 


Total 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 
Carbonic  acid, 


<( 


u 


(< 


a 


20.78 

0.32 

0.02 

115.09 

12.72 

1.83 

0.33 
0.75 

0.93 

traces, 
0.58 

153.35 

5.623 
19-436 
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Yates  Sulphur  Spring,  one  mile  south  of  Chittenango,  Madi- 
son County. 

Calcareous. 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 7.04 

Sodium  sulphate,               "                     **      13.28 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                    "     102.00 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "      1.12 

Organic  matter trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 123.44 

Florida   Spring,    Florida   Township,    Montgomery  County. 
C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Sulphuretted  Saline. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,      grains  per  gallon 22.14 

Calcium  bicarbonate,         "                     "     8.32 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     6.97 

Sodium  hyposulphate      "                     "     0.71 

Potassium  sulphate,           "                     "     1.39 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     5.88 

Iron  sulphide,                     "                     "      0.18 

Sodium  sulphide,              "                     "     2.01 

Silica,                                  "                     "     0.79 

Alumina trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 48.39 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 3*765 

Carbonic  acid,                    "           "       32. 169 

Auburn  Spring,  four  miles  west  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County. 
J.  R.  Chilton,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted, 

Calcium  sulphate,           grains  per  gallon 120.00 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                     "     25.60 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     6.00 

Magnesium  chloride,         "                     "      2.00 

Total                       "                     "     153.60 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 12.00 
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Clifton  Spring,  Ontario  County.     J.  R.  Chilton,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Saline. 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 9.68 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                    "     13.12 

Sodium  sulphate,               "                     "     7.76 

Calcium  sulphate,             **                    "     69.20 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "                     "     16.48 

Sodium  chloride,                **                     "      9.28 

Calcium  chloride,              "                     "     4.08 

Magnesium  chloride,        "                     "      4.08 

Organic  matter trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 133.68 

Gases : 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid present. 

Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  County. 
"  Sulphur  Spring."     Theo.  Deecke,  analyst. 

Saline  Sulphuretted. 

Calcium  bicarbonate,     grains  per  gallon 4.47 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     6.01 

Iron  bicarbonate,               "                     "        0.24 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                    **     22.29 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "      67,39 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "                     "     ...    -   32.82 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     21.73 

Potassium  chloride,           "                     "      8.23 

Sodium  and  calcium  sul- 
phides,                           "                     "     6.22 

Alumina,                            "                    "     o.io 

Silica,                                  "                    "     1.35 

Total                       "                    *'     190.85 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 3.63 

Carbonic  acid,                    "          **      2.94 
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**  White  Sulphur  Spring."     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Sulphuretted. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon *     3 1  -74 

Sodium  hydrosulphate,    "                     "     0.38 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                    "     1 12.34 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     "     1.67 

Strontium  sulphate,          "                    "     o.oi 

Magnesium  sulphate,       **                     "     5.15 

Sodium  chloride,               **                    "     0.52 

Lithium  chloride,              **                     **      0.62 

Sodium  sulphide,              "                     "      1.72 

Calcium  sulphide,             "                    "     0.09 

Silica,                                  "                     **     0.64 

Iron  bicarbonate,  barium  sulphate,  calcium  phosphate, 

alumina traces. 

Total  grains  per  gallon , 1 54.28 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 14.206 

"  Magnesia  Spring."     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Saline, 

Calcium  bicarbonate,     grains  per  gallon 16.1 1 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                    "     3.97 

Iron  bicarbonate,               "                     "      o.  13 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                     "     12.79 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                     "     38.63 

Magnesium  sulphate,        **                     "     18.81 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "      10.20 

Potassium  chloride,           "                     "     4.5 1 

Sodium  and  calcium  sul- 
phides,                            "                     "     0.06 

Silica,                                  ••                    "     1. 17 

Total                       ''                    "     106.38 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 0.3160 

Carbonic  acid                      "         **        2.2032 
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"  Iron  Spring."     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Chalybeate  Carbonated* 

Calcium  bicarbonate,     grains  per  gallon 1 1.71 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     12.52 

Iron  bicarbonate,               "                     "     4.92 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                     "     ...    0.30 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     5.CX) 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.43 

Silica,                                  "                     "     0.81 


Total                       " 

« 

8^.6q 

Carbonic  acid,  cubic  inches 

Spring,  unnamed.     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Sulphuretted, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 

Magnesium  carbonate,      "                     "     

...    15.9236 
6.96 

...                        II  af^tX 

Calcium  sulphate,              " 
Magnesium  sulphate,       " 
Sodium  chloride,               " 

(( 

.  .  .          2O.O0 

u 

30.00 
I.4Q 

Calcium  and  magnesium 
sulphides,                        " 

u 

•   •  •                    ***T^ 
2.00 

r              ' 

Organic  matter,                 " 

i( 

...      11;^. ^O 

...          A  J  J'J^^ 

Total                       "                     "     225.79 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 24.24 

Cherry  Valley  Springs,  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County. 
Phosphate  Spring,  No.  1.     —  Perkins,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Phosphate. 

Calcium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 2.87 

Magnesium  carbonate,     **                     "     4.58 

Iron  carbonate,                   "                     "      0.62 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     5.27 

Calcium  phosphate,           "                     " 13-77 

Sodium  chloride,                "                     "      0.47 

Silica,                                   "                     "      0.62 

Total                       "                     "     28.20 
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"  Phosphate**  Spring,  No.  2.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Calcareous. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon '^7 -'^7 

Manganese  bicarbonate,   "                    "     o.oi 

Iron  bicarbonate               "                    •'     0.20 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                     "     0.04 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     4i-i3 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                    "     0.47 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     " 0.46 

Lithium  sulphate,             "                     "     0.02 

Barium  sulphate,               "                    "     o.oi 

Calcium  phosphate 

(acid),                              '*                     "     0.60 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.68 

Alumina,                            "                    "     0.14 

Silica,                                  "                    "     0.29 

Strontium  sulphate,  sodium  biborate,  sodium  nitrate, 

sodium  bromide,  organic  matter traces 


Total  grains  per  gallon 61.32 

Bath-House  Spring.  J.  R.  Chilton,  analyst. 

Saline, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 9.41 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                     "     17.82 

Sodium  sulphate,               "                     "      ...  1 1.08 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                     "     57-68 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                     "      24.56 

Sodium  chloride,                "                     "     12.44 

Calcium  chloride,              "                     "     2.80 

Magnesium  chloride,        "                     "     3.68 

Calcium  sulphide,              "                     "     0.60 

Iron  oxide, 

Alumina,              I             "                    "     0.36 

Silica, 

Organic  matter,                "                    "     0.28 


Total  "  "     140.71 

9 
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Spring  north  of  Bath-House.     —  Perkins,  analyst. 

Calcareous, 

Calcium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon 14-75 

Magnesium  carbonate,     **  "     9.96 

Iron  carbonate,  **  "     2.45 

Calcium  sulphate,  "               \     "     149.46 

Sodium  chloride,  **  "     2.13 

Potassium  chloride,  "  *'     2.49 

Silica,  "  "     3.64 

Total,  "  "     184.88 

Sharon  Springs,  Schoharie  County. 
"  White  Sulphur  Spring."     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 24.00 

Calcium  sulphate,  "  "      85.40 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "  "     34-00 

Sodium  chloride,  )    ,,  ,,     ^ 

Magnesium  chloride,   f 

Calcium  sulphide,  ]  ^^  ^^ 

Magnesium  sulphide,    ) 

Total  '*  "     149.10 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches , 20.50 

"  Magnesia  Spring."     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 30-50 

Calcium  sulphate,  **  "      76.00 

Magnesium  sulphate         "  "      22.70 

Sodium  chloride, 

Magnesium  chlorid< 

Calcium  chloride,  )  n  cc 

Magnesium  sulphide,     ) 


.,       1   "  "     3-00 

ide,    ) 


Total,  "  "      132.70 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 3.30 
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"  Red  Sulphur  Spring."     J.  G.  Pohle,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted, 

Sodium  bicarbonate,       grains  per  gallon 0.49 

Calcium  bicarbonate,         "                    "     12.93 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     0.69 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                     "     96.64 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                     "     18.96 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.33 

Magnesium  chloride,         "                     ** 0.73 

Calcium  chloride,              "                     "     0.07 

Calcium  sulphate,           \^^                    ^  « 

Magnesium  sulphate,    ) 

Silica,                                  "                    "     0.45 

Total                       "                     "     122.18 

Gases : 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 10.50 

Carbonic  acid,                    "         "         4.58 

Atmospheric  air,                "         "         4.00 

"  Gardner  Magnesia  Spring."     J.  G.  Pohle,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Sulphuretted. 

Sodium  carbonate,          grains  per  gallon 0.54 

Calcium  bicarbonate,         "                    "     9.70 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                    "     1.36 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                    "     93-SO 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                     "     19.68 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     1.44 

Calcium  chloride,              "                     "     0.16 

Calcium  sulphide,          )    ,                    "...  06^ 

Magnesium  sulphide,   f                               '  ^ 

Silica,                                  "                    "     0.40 

Total                       "                    "     127.64 

Gases: 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 6.00 

Carbonic  acid,                    "           '*       2.22 

Atmospheric  air,                "          *'      3.00 
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"  Eye- Water  Spring.**     Lawrence  Reid,  analyst. 

Calcareous. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 32.00 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                    "     77- 50 

Magnesium  -sulphate,        "                    "     7.50 

Sodium  chloride,  )     ..  ., 

'            r                                           •  •  • 2.50 

Magnesium  chloride,  J 

Total                       "                    "     119.50 

"  Chalybeate  Spring.**    —  Maische,  analyst. 

Calcareous  Chalybeate. 

Magnesium  carbonate,   grains  per  gallon 8.96 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                     "     3.74 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                    "     63.80 

Magnesium  sulphate,        "                     "     8.15 

Iron  protosulphate,           "                     " 1.40 

Potassium  sulphate,                                      trace. 

Organic  matter                  "                     "     28.48 

Total                     "                    "     114.53 

Barton  Sulphur  Spring,  near  Waverly,  Tioga  County.  F.  F. 

Thomas,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Sodium  carbonate,           grains  per  gallon 1 1.12 

Calcium  carbonate,           **                     "     3.65 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                    "     1.99 

Ammonium  carbonate,     "                    "     6.95 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     0.20 

Sodium  chloride,                "                     "     2.05 

Potassium  chloride,           "                     "     o.ii 

Iron  oxide,      )                   ,,                     "...  0.^6 
Alumina,         ) 

Silica,                                  "                    "     1. 16 

Sulphur,                               "                     "     1.52 

Carbonic  acid,                   "                     "     2.62 

Total,                      "                     "     31.73 

Oxygen,  cubic  inches 0.20 
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Albany  Artesian  Well   (500  feet),  Albany,  Albany  County- 

L.  C.  Beck,  analyst. 

Saline. 

Sodium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 40.00 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                    "     32.00 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                    "     12.00 

Iron  carbonate,                  "                     "     8.00 

Magnesium  sulphate,       "                    "     472.00 

Calcium  chloride,              "                     "     4.00 


Total  "  "     568.00 

Crystal  Spring,  Yates  County.     J.  Fowler,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Magnesia,  parts  in  100 .003 

Lime, 

Iron  oxide, 

Soda, 

Chlorine, 

Carbonic  acid  (combined). 

Sulphuric  acid. 


it 
it 
<( 

a 
u 


...     .008 

.001 

.001 

003 

.012 

.001 

Alumina,  silica,  iodine,  and  phosphoric  acid traces. 

Total  parts  in  100 0.029 

East  of  the  Hudson  : 

Columbia  White  Sulphur  Spring,  four  miles  north  of  Hud- 
son, Columbia  County.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Saline  Sulphuretted. 

Calcium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 21.79 

Sodium  hydrosulphate      "                    "     8.15 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                    "     64.94 

Sodium  phosphate,           "                     "     2.14 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     84.72 

Potassium  chloride,           "                     "     1.19 

Magnesium  chloride,        "                    "     31-43 

Iron  sesquichloride,          "                     "     3.42 

Loss,                                    "                    "     0.82 


Total.  "  "     218.60 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cubic  inches 4491 
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Lebanon    Thermal     Spring,    Lebanon    Springs,    Columbia 
County.     H.  Dussance,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Sodium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon .    2.41 

Calcium  carbonate,  "  "     4.04 

Potassium  sulphate,  "  "     1.04 

Magnesium  sulphate,  "  "     1,06 

Sodium  chloride,  "  "     0.96 

Sodium  sulphate,  **  "     0.02 

Iron  oxide,  **  "     0.94 

Alumina,  "  "     0.45 

Silica,  "  "     3.25 

Organic  matter,  "  "     10.21 

Total  "  "     24.38 

Gases : 

Carbonic  acid,  cubic  inches 0.48 

Oxygen,  "         " 2.00 

Nitrogen  "         "       3.52 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following  have  been  reported,  but 
with  no  credible  analysis  of  the  waters  : 

Byron  "  Acid  Spring,"  Byron,  Genesee  County. 

Cairo  WhRe  "  Sulphur  Spring,"  Cairo,  Greene  County. 

Calcareous  Springs  : 

Near  Sempronius,  Cayuga  County. 
Near  Chateaugay,  Franklin  County. 
On  Otsqugo  Creek,  Herkimer  County. 
Near  Starkville,  Herkimer  County. 
At  Caledonia,  Livingston  County. 
Near  Cartersville,  Monroe  County. 
Near  Wheatland,  Monroe  County. 
In  Gather's  Cave,  near  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara  County. 
Near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County. 
Near  Otisco  Lake  outlet,  Onondaga  County. 
.  At  Schoharie,  Schoharie  County. 
Four   miles   northwest   of   Gouverneur,    Saint    Lawrence 

County. 
Near  Ithica,  Tompkins  County. 
In  Washington  County. 
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Canoga  Springs,  Canoga,  Seneca  County. 
Cayuga  Springs,  near  Cayuga,  Cayuga  County. 

"  CItalybeate  Springs'' : 

Five  miles  northwest  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County. 

Five  miles  from  West  of  Troy,  Albany  County. 

South  of  Canaan  Centre,  Columbia  County. 

At  Livingston,  Columbia  County. 

Near  Sidney  Plains,  Delaware  County. 

Two  miles  from  Bloomville,  Delaware  County. 

Three  miles  above  Walton,  Delaware  County. 

Near  Upton  Pond,  Dutchess  County. 

Near  Kline's  Corners,  Dutchess  County. 

Near  Williamsville,  Erie  County. 

Two  miles  north  of  Elba,  Genesee  County. 

North  part  of  Warren  Township,  Herkimer  County. 

At  Bethel,  Herkimer  County. 

In  Pittsford  Township,  Monroe  County. 

Near  Lewiston,  Niagara  County. 

Van  Buren  Township,  Onondaga  County. 

Near  West  Point,  Orange  County. 

Shawangunk  Mt.,  Orange  County. 

Near  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  County. 

In  Richmond  County. 

Three  miles  south  of  Sag  Harbor,  Suffolk  County. 

Horton's  Point,  Suffolk  County. 

Hudson's  Point,  Riverhead,  Suffolk  County. 

East  Hampton,  Suffolk  County. 

At  North  Salem,  Westchester  County. 
Chappaqua  Spring,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County. 
Clinton  Spring,  Cliff  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dansville  Springs,  Dansville,  Livingston  County. 
Darien  Spring,  Darien  Centre,  Genesee  County. 
Darrow  Spring,  south  of  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County. 
Diamond  Rock  Mineral  Well,  Rochester,  Monroe  County. 
Dryden  Springs,  near  Dryden,  Tompkins  County. 
Elkhorn  Springs,  north  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  County. 
Empire  Seneca  Spring,  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  County. 
Fairport  Springs,  Fairport,  Monroe  County. 
Franklin  Springs,  Cowlesville,  Wyoming  County. 
Geneva  Magnetic  Mineral  Spring,  Geneva,  Ontario  County. 
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Grove  Springs,  near  Hammondsport,  Steuben  County. 
Harrowgate   Springs,   three   miles    from   Albany,   Rensselaer 

Cbunty. 
Kingsley  Springs,  near  Marion,  Wayne  County. 
Madrid  Springs,  Saint  Lawrence  County. 

''  Mineral  Springs  .•" 

One  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Cayuga,  Cayuga  County. 

In  Schoharie  County. 

At  Watervliet  Centre,  Albany  County. 

At  Montezuma,  Cayuga  County. 

Near  Crown  Point,  Essex  County. 

Northwestern  part  of  Columbia  Township,  Herkimer 
County. 

Two  miles  north  of  Pittford,  Monroe  County. 

North  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County. 

Quaker  Springs,  Saratoga  County. 

Monroe  Springs,  five  miles  from  Rochester,  Monroe 
County. 

Nanticoke  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Lamb's  Corners,  Broome 
County. 

Oneita  Springs,  Utica,  Oneida  County. 

Pitcher  Springs,  Chenango  County. 

Pittsford  Sulphur  Springs,  Pittsford  Township,  Monroe 
County. 

Reid's  Mineral  Spring,  South  Argyle,  Washington  County. 

Riga  Mineral  Springs,  Riga,  Monroe  County. 

Sauquoit  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Sauquoit,  Oneida  County. 

Seneca  Spa  or  Deer  Lick  Springs,  four  miles  east  of  Buf- 
falo, Erie  County. 

Shee's  Spa,  McDonough  Township,  Chenango  County. 

Slaterville  Magnetic  Springs,  Slaterville,  Tompkins  County. 

Spencer  Springs,  Spencer,  Tioga  County. 

"  Sulphur  Springs  :'' 

At  Wendell's  Hollow,  near  Albany,  Albany  County. 

At  Coeymans,  Albany  County. 

At  Guilderland,  Albany  County. 

Four  miles  west  of  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County. 

Two  miles  west  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County. 

One  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County* 

Two  miles  north  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County. 
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Near  Randolph,  Cattaraugus  County. 

Near  Van  Buren  Harbor,  Chautauqua  County. 

Near  Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County. 

Near  Sheridan,  Chautauqua  County. 

Near  Laona,  Chautauqua  County. 

Two  miles  from  Norwich,  Chenango  County. 

Near  Pharsalia,  Chenango  County. 

Near  Beekmantown,  Clinton  County. 

Near  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County. 

Near  Millers,  in  Claverack  Township,  Columbia  County. 

At  Oakhill,  near  Catskill,  Columbia  County. 

At  Preble,  Cortland  County. 

Three  miles  from  Chehocton,  Delaware  County. 

Near  Amenia,  Dutchess  County. 

At  Grand  Island,  Erie  County. 

In  Amherst  Township,  Erie  County. 

Clarence  Township,  Erie  County. 

One  and  one  half  miles  west  of  Durham,  Greene  County. 

One  mile  from  Catskill,  Greene  County. 

Three-fourths  mile  west  of  Athens,  Greene  County. 

Four  miles  west  of  Athens,  Greene  County. 

Near    Richfield    Springs,   Warren    Township,    Herkimer 

County. 
Near  Starkville,  Herkimer  County. 
Near  Winfield,  Herkimer  County. 
In  Danube  Township,  Herkimer  County. 
At  Mohawk,  Herkimer  County. 
Near  Newville,  Herkimer  County. 
Near  Martinsburgh,  Lewis  County. 
At  Caledonia,  Livingston  County. 
One  half  mile  south  of  Spencerport,  Monroe  County. 
In  Gates  Township,  Monroe  County. 
In  Mendon  Township,  Monroe  County. 
At  Ogden,  Monroe  County. 
In  Deep  Hollow  Valley,  northwestern  part  of  Rochester, 

Monroe  County. 
In  Niagara  County,  two  miles  from  Tonawanda. 
Near  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara  County. 
Above  Lewiston,  Niagara  County. 
North  part  of  Pendleton  Township,  Niagara  County. 
In  Augusta,  Oneida  County, 
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Near  Vernon,  Oneida  County. 

Near  Paris,  Oneida  County. 

West  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County. 

South  of  Manlius  Village,  Onondaga  County. 

In  Caruthers  (?)  Township,  Onondaga  County. 

Near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County. 

Near  Split  Rock,  Onondaga  County. 

Lake  Sodom,  near  Manlius  Centre,  Onondaga  County. 

In  La  Fayette  Township,  Onondaga  County. 

At  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  Ontario  County. 

Two  and  one  half  miles  from  Newburgh,  Orange  County. 

In  New  Windsor  Township,  Orange  County. 

In  HoUey,  Orleans  County. 

North  end  of  Troy,  Rensselaer  County. 

Near  Bath,  Rensselaer  County. 

Near  Waterloo,  Seneca  County. 

Near  Campbell,  Steuben  County. 

At  Jasper,  Steuben  County. 

Near  Hammondsport,  Steuben  County. 

Two  and  one  half  miles  southwest  of  Sag  Harbor,  Suffolk 

County. 
At  Tioga  Centre,  Tioga  County. 
West  of  Springtown,  Ulster  County. 
Two  miles  southeast  of  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County. 
Near  Newark,  Wayne  County. 
Near  Palmyra,  Wayne  County. 
In  Sodus  Township,  Wayne  County. 
At  Clyde,  Wayne  County. 
Near  Marion,  Wayne  County. 

Sulphur  well,    Peterson's  farm,   northwest  of  Rochester, 
Monroe  County. 

"  Sulphuric  Acid  Springs  :** 

North  part  of  Alabama  Township,  Genesee  County. 

In  Elba  Township,  Genesee  County. 

Near  South  Byron,  Genesee  County. 
Union  Springs,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County. 
Vallonia  Springs,  Vallonia  Springs,  Broome  County. 
Victor  Spring,  Darien  Centre,  Genesee  County. 
Yellow  Spring,  Southampton,  Suffolk  County. 


THE  MICROBE. 


While  on  bed  of  pain- 1  languish,  groaning  with  protracted 

anguish, 
I  recall  the  quaint  and  curious  theory  of  medical  lore  ; 
How  that  all  life's  aches  and  spasms,  pains  that  come  like 

cataclysms, 
Are  produced  by   "germs"  mysterious;    and  when  we  are 

smitten  sore 
Doctor  smiles  and  gravely  tells  us,  as  his  wisdom  we  implore, 

Tis  the  microbe,  nothing  more." 


it  t' 


Only  microbe,  little  varmint !     Surely  there  can  be  no  harm 

in't ; 
Such  a  petty  foe  no  mortal  ere  was  known  to  dread  before, 
He  is  small  but  he  is  mighty,  very  small  but  very  bitey  ; 
And  with  desperate  industry  he  makes  up  his  little  score, 
Marking  every  **run"   with  life-blood,   laying  up  misery  in 

store — 

Only  microbe,  nothing  more. 

Now  the  little  wretch  has  found  me,  in  his  coils  has  wound 

and  bound  me  ; 
I'm  as  helpless  as  a  baby,  mind  as  blank  as  big  barn  door. 
I  am  quaking,  aching,  shaking,  while  the  ruthless  germs  are 

making 
Havoc  of  brain,  nerve,  and  tissue  ;  naught  will  sate  but  human 

gore. 
Get  thee  hence,  thou  vile  man-eater,  to  the  night's  Plutonian 

shore  ! 

Quoth  the  microbe,  "  Nevermore  !** 

And  the  microbe,  ne'er  withdrawing,  still  is  gnawing,  still  is 

gnawing, 
At  each  vital  part  within  me  to  the  very  marrow's  core. 
Oh,  from  this  bacillic  evil,  from  this  microscopic  devil. 
From  the  ever-present  torment  of  this  microbean  bore. 
Shall  my  poor  corporeal  system,  suffering  now  at  every  pore, 

Be  delivered  nevermore  ? 

— G.  W.  Leffingwell, 


THE  -SWEATING  SYSTEM"  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  materials  are  cut  and  "  bunched"  for  each  garment  by 
the  manufacturer.  They  are  then  distributed  in  large  lots  to 
special  jobbers,  known  as  "  contractors/'  each  a  specialist  in 
his  line.  For  example,  one  makes  coats,  another  cloaks,  an- 
other pantaloons,  while  some  make  special  grades  or  sizes. 
With  this  distribution  the  wholesaler  washes  his  hands  of  the 
business,  his  ignorance  of  how  and  where  his  goods  are  actu- 
ally made  up  being  as  ideal  as  intentional. 

Not  far  from  one  half  of  the  goods  thus  distributed  are 
made  up  in  the  contractors'  factories.  As  to  the  other  half, 
the  first  contractor  sublets  the  work  to  a  **  sweater,"  whose 
shop  is  generally  one  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  a  tenement 
flat,  accommodating  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty  "  sweating" 
employes — men,  women,  and  children.  In  the  other  large 
room  of  the  flat  are  his  living,  sleeping,  and  cooking  arrange- 
ments, overflowing  into  the  work-room.  Employ6s  whom  he 
boards,  who  eat  at  their  work,  and  who  sleep  on  the  goods, 
frequently  complete  the  intimate  connection  of  home  and 
shop.  One  fourth  of  our  ready-made  and  somewhat  of  our 
custom-made  clothing  are  thus  put  together. 

The  people  engaged  are  those  whose  families  are  most 
prolific,  whose  sense  of  cleanliness  is  least  developed,  who 
comprehend  no  distinction  between  living  and  work-rooms, 
whose  premises  are  dirty  to  the  point  of  filth,  and  who  are 
found  in  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  the  city. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Single  families,  inhabiting  one 
or  more  rooms,  generally  having  a  family  as  subtenants,  or  a 
number  of  lodgers  or  boarders,  subcontract  work  from  the 
tenement  **  sweaters."  Thus  by  tenement  "  home-workers" 
are  made  another  one  fourth  of  our  ready-made  clothing  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  children's  clothing.  The 
homes  of  these  home-workers  include  many  of  the  most 
wretched  in  which  human  beings  exist  among  us.  The  con- 
ditions of  squalor  and  filth  are  frequently  such  as  to  make 
even  inspection  impossible,  except  by  one  hardened  to  the 
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work,  while  the  quarters  in  which  this  work  is  centred  are 
those  into  which  tend  the  most  helplesd  of  our  population. 

As  to  wages  in  this  "  tenement  home  work,"  there  is  noth- 
ing which  can  properly  be  so  called.  The  work  is  secured  by 
underbidding  of  tenement  sweat  shops,  and  is  generally  piece- 
work, one  process  of  which  may  be  attended  to  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  the  rest  by  its  other  members  according  to 
their  capacity.  Those  engaged  are  so  generally  compelled  to 
accept  rather  than  to  choose  their  work  that  it  is  taken  with- 
out reference  to  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  livelihood  there- 
from, the  miserable  workers  earning  what  they  can,  begging 
to  supplement  it,  and  dying  or  being  supported  as  paupers 
when  they  fail. 

A  large  proportion — nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half — of  all 
the  clothing  worn  by  the  majority  of  our  people  is  thus  made 
under  conditions  revolting  to  humanity  and  decency,  and  such 
as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  wearer.  It  is  in  children's 
clothes  that  the  worst  features  most  thoroughly  characterize 
the  manufacture.  But  the  same  conditions  so  far  apply  to  all 
grades  of  clothing  that  not  any  can  be  considered  as  exempt. 
The  use  of  ready-made  goods  has  become  so  universal  that  no 
community,  and  almost  no  family,  is  free  from  danger. 

Better  laws,  and  more  efHcient  and  tactful  administration 
of  law,  can  do  much  ;  organization  of  those  employed  can  do 
more  ;  the  slow  betterment  of  conditions  as  the  mass  of  for- 
eign immigration  is  better  digested  by  our  population  will  do 
most  of  all.  But  for  many  years  to  come,  in  our  great  sea- 
board cities — especially  New  York— the  "sweating  system" 
will  remain  a  reproach  to  humanity,  a  breeding-nest  of  dis- 
ease, unless  one  of  two  remedies  shall  be  applied. 

The  Federal  Government  can  throttle  the  evil  by  absolutely 
prohibiting  inter-State  commerce  in  articles  of  clothing  manu- 
factured under  other  conditions  than  such  as  may  be  approved 
by  law.  Or  the  wholesale  clothiers  in  each  of  our  cities  can 
stamp  out  the  evil  promptly,  if  they  really  care  to  do  so. 
The  first  alternative  is  repugnant  to  our  theory  of  non-inter- 
ference by  the  Federal  Government ;  the  second  is  thus  far 
opposed  by  the  general  policy  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves.— Harper's  Weekly. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Treatment  of  Hi^iMOPTYSis.— M.  W.  Morain,  in  the 
Revile  Internationale  de  M^decine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques^ 
gives  the  following  advice  (JLa  France  Medicate,  June  7th)  : 

**  When  the  patient  begins  to  spit  blood,  the  clothing  about 
the  neck  and  thorax  should  be  made  as  loose  as  possible  ;  then 
the  patient  should  be  seated  in  a  chair  so  that  the  body  may 
be  in  a  position  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.  He  should  re- 
main perfectly  silent  and  immovable,  and  the  windows  of  the 
room  should  be  opened. 

**  While  awaiting  more  efficient  treatment,  he  may  dissolve 
small  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth,  without,  however,  expecting 
to  obtain  any  very  marked  benefit  from  its  use. 

**  Then  ergotine,  or,  better,  ergotinine  should  be  given, 
preferably  by  subcutaneous  injection. 

"  For  instance,  a  gram,  of  the  following  solution  may  be  in- 
jected : 

Ergotine 2  grams. 

Glycerine 15 

Water ; 15 


•  < 


Or  Tanret's  solution  of  ergotine,  which  contains  one  milligram 
of  the  active  principle  to  the  cubic  centimetre,  may  be  used. 
At  first  half  a  syringeful  may  be  injected,  and  the  same 
quantity  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  without,  however, 
exceeding  a  possible  two  milligrams. 

"If  ergotine  is  not  at  hand,  ergot  maybe  given  by  the 
mouth  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  grams. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  from  which  no  possible  advantage  can  be  expected,  and 
in  such  cases  opium  should  be  given  every  hour  until  somno- 
lence is  induced  ;  a  pill  of  twenty-five  milligrams  of  the  the- 
baic extract,  so  that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  centigrams  can 
be  safely  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  morphine,  one  to  two  centigrams,  the  effect  of  which 
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will  be  much  more  speedily  felt.  Here  again  is  presented 
another  form  of  giving  opium  ;  it  consists  in  making  the 
patient  take  a  tablespoonful  of  the  following  during  the  day  : 

Extrait  th6baique lo  to  25  centigrams. 

Eau  de  Rabel 5  grams. 

Eau 120 

*'  At  the  same  time,  an  efiort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
vulsion as  energetic  as  possible  ;  to  effect  this,  apply  mustard 
poultices  to  the  lower  extremities  and  dry  cups  to  the  chest. 

'*  In  profuse  hemorrhages  the  ligation  of  the  members  may 
sometimes  be  useful,  and  when  syncope  is  threatened,  ether 
injected  and  clysters  of  salt  water,  which  the  patient  should 
retain  as  long  as  possible,  may  be  of  service. 

"  If  all  these  means  fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  ipecac, 
which  can  be  given  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :  either  an 
emetic  dose,  causing  the  patient  to  take  from  two  to  four 
grains  every  half  hour,  or  a  nauseating  dose,  by  giving  the 
patient  ten  centigrams  of  powdered  ipecac  every  ten  minutes 
for  five  or  six  doses  successively. 

"  For  the  same  purpose,  and  to  induce  nausea,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  centigrams  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  given  in  a 
decoction  of  gum  arabic,  of  which  the  patient  should  take  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  hours. 

"  Finally,  the  application  of  ice  bags  often  produces  veiy 
good  results. 

**  As  food,  only  iced  milk  should  be  given';  champagne  well 
shaken,  cold  bouillon,  and  lemonade  well  acidulated  are  allows 
able. 

"  Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  course  to  be  followed.  We 
conclude  by  adding  a  few  words  as  to  the  auxiliary  means  to 
be  employed  in  cases  in  which  persons  suffering  from  cardiac 
disease  are  attacked  with  haemoptysis.  In  all  such  cases  the 
important  measure  is  to  administer  heart  tonics ;  then  digi- 
talis and  caffeine  must  be  given  freely  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary." 

VaRIOLIZATION. — M.  Hervieux  concluded  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine  {Le  Progr^s  Medical)  by 
giving  an  interesting  report  on  variolo- vaccine — vaccine  ob- 
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tained  by  the  inoculation  of  cows  with  variola.  He  has  shown 
the  uselessness  and  the  real  dangers  that  may  follow  this  mode 
of  vaccination. 

Immunity  from  Vaccination.— M.  Audet  sent  the  fol- 
lowing  note  to  the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine  {Gazette  Hebdoma- 
daire^  June  i6th),  on  a  case  of  vaccination  during  pregnancy, 
and  the  transmission  of  immunity  to  the  offspring  : 

"  Mme.  X.,  pregnant,  about  the  fifth  month  was  vaccinated 
on  both  arms,  and  had  six  fine  pustules.  Delivery  took  place 
at  term,  and  the  child  was  vaccinated  when  three  months  old 
without  any  eflfect. 

"  The  child  was  revaccinated  when  six  months  old,  and  the 
result  was  very  satisfactory. 

"  Mme.  X.  was  again  pregnant  and  successfully  delivered,  a 
little  more  than  three  years  after  her  vaccination,  of  a  child 
which  was  vaccinated  without  success  when  two  months  old  ; 
vaccinated  again  at  seven  months  and  at  fifteen  months  with- 
out result.  The  vaccine  employed  in  each  case  was  used  on 
other  children,  and  resulted  in  normal  vaccination. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  child  that  seems  to  have  been  fully  pro- 
tected against  variola  because  its  mother  had  been  success- 
fully vaccinated  four  years  before  its  birth." 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  immunity  may  have  been 
transmitted  by  the  mother's  blood,  as  M.  Audet  believes ; 
still  this  second  child  may  have  been  refractory  because  of 
some  individual  peculiarities  independent  of  all  hereditary  in- 
fluence. 

The  immunity  can  never  be  affirmed  positively  because  of 
previous  vaccination  of  the  mother,  for  a  renewal  of  the  vac- 
cination might  prove  it  to  be  lost. 


A  Formula  for  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes. — M. 
Robin  presented  to  the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine  (Gazette  Heb- 
domadaire,  June  i6th)  a  formula  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
simple.  He  does  not  include  the  form  known  as  pancreatic 
diabetes. 

He  accepts  as  the  theory  of  ordinary  diabetes  a  specific  and 
increased  activity  of  the  chemical  changes  and  their  action  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  nervous  system. 
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Starting  with  this  theoretical  idea,  he  recommends  such 
agents  as  retard  the  excessive  activity  of  the  general  changes, 
and  quiet  the  nervous  system. 

He  considers  the  discontinuance  of  all  nutritious  articles 
containing  nitrogenous  substances  as  particularly  necessary, 
sugar  especially,  as  being  the  special  excitant  of  the  hepatic 
cells. 

Tonic  treatment  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  that  are 
complicated  with  cachexia. 

M.  Robin  has  observed  a  very  rapid  waste  of  the  mineral 
substances  in  the  system  of  diabetic  patients,  and  he  considers 
it  important  to  favor  the  introduction,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
such  nutritious  substances  as  yield  a  large  proportion  of  the 
minerals  thus  eliminated. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  he  says,  is  very  easily  introduced  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  salt  the  food  more  freely  and  to  insist  on  the  use 
of  such  nutritious  substances  as  are  naturally  abundant  in  salt, 
as  olives  and  the  like. 

In  the  case  of  the  loss  of  potash,  the  use  of  green  vegetables 
must  be  insisted  on,  particularly  cabbage  and  chiccory. 

To  counteract  the  waste  of  the  phosphates,  magnesia  and 
lime,  there  are  two  resources  :  the  use  of  special  articles  of 
food  and  the  employment  of  the  glycerophosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  He  recommends,  for  the  same  purpose,  soups 
which  contain  inorganic  salts  in  an  assimilable  form. 

No  patient  having  diabetes  can  do  without  exercise,  but 
that  should  be  used  gradually  and  moderately. 

Diphtheritic  Angina.— M.  Dieulafoy  {Gazette  Hebdoma- 
daire)  gave  an  account  of  observations  made  on  four  patients 
who  seemed  to  suffer  with  typical  herpetic  angina  ;  but  a  bac- 
teriological examination  demonstrated  that  they  were  purely 
diphtheritic  angina. 

These  cases  prove  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  bacteriological  examination  in  order  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  regarding  the  nature  of  angina. 
The  presence  of  herpetic  vesicles,  either  on  the  surface  of  the 
throat  or  at  the  angles  of  the  lips,  or  in  the  alae  of  the  nose, 
etc.,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  indication  of  an  angina  entire- 
ly free  from  diphtheria  ;  herpetic  eruptions  are  frequently  as- 

lO 
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sociated  with  diphtheritic  angina  ;  they  are,  therefore,  very 
liable  to  lead  us  into  error. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  many  cases  of  folicular  tonsillitis 
and  pharyngitis  are  called  diphtheritic  and  reported  as  such, 
thus  causing  great  inconvenience  to  families  and  unnecessary 
alarm  in  the  neighborhood. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide. 

Nature  asserts  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  at  last  been  iso- 
lated by  Dr.  Wolffenstein  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Technischen 
Hochschuleat  Berlin,  and  thesomewhat  surprising  fact  demon- 
strated that  this  substance,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  possessing  but  little  stability,  is  capable  of  actual  distilla- 
tion with  scarcely  any  loss  under  reduced  pressure. 

In  attempting  to  concentrate  solutions  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide in  vacuo  by  the  method  of  Talbot  and  Moody,  and  also 
in  the  open  air  upon  the  water  bath,  a  solution  as  strong  as 
66  per  cent  H,0,  was  obtained,  but  with  a  loss  of  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  original  amount  of  peroxide  employed.  More- 
over, it  was  found  that  when  the  common  commercial  3  per 
cent  solution  is  concentrated,  the  percentage  of  H,0,  may  be 
brought  up  to  45  without  the  loss  of  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  peroxide  by  volatilization,  but  that  as  the  concen- 
tration continues  to  rise  above  this  limit,  the  volatilization  of 
the  peroxide  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  For  the  great 
loss  was  proved  not  to  be  due  to  decomposition,  but  to  actual 
vaporization  of  the  substance. 

Evidently  hydrogen  peroxide  is  remarkably  stable  at  the 
temperature  of  a  water  bath.  An  attempt  was  therefore 
made  to  actually  distil  it  under  reduced  pressure.  A  quan- 
tity of  commercial  peroxide  which  had  been  further  concen- 
trated until  it  contained  about  50  per  cent  of  H,0,  was  first 
purified  from  all  traces  of  suspended  impurities,  and  at  the 
same  time  still  further  concentrated  by  extraction  with  ether. 
After  evaporation  of  the  ether  the  solution  was  found  to  con- 
tain 73  per  cent  H^O,. 

This  solution  was  then  submitted  to  distillation  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  bath  and  under  the  reduced  pressure  of 
68  mm.  of  mercury.  The  distillate  was  received  in  two  frac- 
tions, boiling  at  71^-81°  and  8i°-85°  respectively.     The  first 
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fraction  contained  44  per  cent  H,0„  while  the  latter  was  found 
to  contain  no  less  than  90.5  per  cent.  Upon  again  fraction- 
ally distilling  the  latter  product,  a  large  proportion  distilled 
at  84^-85°,  and  this  fraction  proved  to  be  practically  pure 
H,0,,  containing  over  99  per  cent  of  the  peroxide. 

The  liquid  thus  isolated  is  a  colorless  syrup  which  exhibits 
but  little  inclination  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel. When  exposed  to  the  air  it  evaporates.  It  produces  a 
prickly  sensation  when  placed  upon  the  skin,  and  causes  the 
appearance  of  white  spots  which  take  several  hours  to  disap- 
pear again. 

As  regards  the  much-discussed  and  disputed  question  of  the 
reaction  of  hydrogen  peroxide  toward  litmus,  Dr.  Wolflen- 
stein  finds  that  even  when  the  pure  liquid  is  made  strongly 
alkaline  with  soda  and  again  distilled,  the  distillate  exhibits 
strong  acid  characters,  so  that  the  acid  nature  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  must  be  regarded  as  fully  established. 

It  is  finally  shown  that  the  use  of  ether  in  assisting  the  con- 
centration is  by  no  means  essential.  Ordinary  commercial  3 
per  cent  peroxide  can  be  immediately  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation  under  reduced  pressure,  and  a  fraction  eventually 
isolated,  consisting  of  the  pure  substance  boiling  at  84°-85'^ 
under  a  pressure  of  68  mm. 

The  Warm  Bath  in  Insomnia.— According  to  Dr.  Eccles, 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sleep  is 
very  efficient  if  propetly  carried  out.  The  bath  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  room  whose  temperature  is  65°  to  70°  F.  The 
patient  is  made  to  stand  with  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the 
tub,  apd  his  head  and  face  are  then  rapidly  douched  with 
water  at  icxd*'  F.  The  cooling  of  the  body  by  the  air  and  the 
hot  sponging  of  the  head  send  the  blood  to  the  head,  dilating 
the  vessels  of  the  entire  brain.  The  entire  body  is  then  im- 
mersed, except,  of  course,  the  head,  in  a  bath  at  98°  F.,  which 
is  rapidly  raised  to  a  temperature  of  105°  to  110°  F.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  patient  is  taken  from  the  bath,  wrapped  in  warm 
blankets,  and  without  exertion  on  his  part,  taken  to  his  room. 
The  blankets  absorb  the  moisture  ;  in  his  room  the  night 
clothes  are  put  on,  a  warm  bottle  placed  at  his  feet,  and  pos- 
sibly some  warm  liquid  food  administered.  The  sedative  and 
refreshing  result  is  often  most  marked. 
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BACTERIA  AND  GRAVEYARD  SOIL. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  bacteriologist  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn,  recently  submitted  a  report  of  his  investi- 
gations of  fragments  of  coffins  sent  him  from  some  of  the 
cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells  which  contribute  to  the 
Brooklyn  water  supply.  He  reports,  in  substance,  that  while 
thise  fragments  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  a  large  variety 
of  bacteria,  no  pathogenic  varieties  have  been  found  ;  that 
the  popular  idea  that  all  bacteria  are  dangerous  is  a  totally 
erroneous  one.  The  bacteria  which  are  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  destructive  decomposition  of  the  body  are  doing  a  benefi- 
cent work  in  returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  of  which  the  body 
is  composed,  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  assimilated  by  the 
higher  plants.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  soil  of  grave- 
yards contains  no  more  bacteria  in  proportion  than  the  soil  of 
other  places,  especially  below  a  certain  depth.  "  In  conclu- 
sion, I  would  say  that  while  the  presence  of  coffin  fragments 
several  years  old  is  not  to  be  commended  from  a  bacteriologi- 
cal point  of  view  they  are  comparatively  harmless,  and  only 
remind  us  more  forcibly  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  living  and 
not  the  dead  from  whom  we  may  expect  harm  in  this  mat- 
ter." 

On  this  statement.  Dr.  Wilson  appears  to  suggest  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  that  no  danger  lurks  in 
such  wells  as  those  referred  to.  While  it  would  be  clearly  in- 
consistent with  the  habitudes  of  pathogenic  bacteria  to  find 
them  in  substances  so  uncongenial  to  their  nature  as  frag- 
ments of  rotten  wood,  it  is  evident  that  his  investigations  have 
not  comprehended  the  best  literature  on  the  subject,*  or  he 

-  -  —  -  -  — -.— 

*  £.g.f  *'  Treatise  on  Hygiene,"  Stevenson  and  Murphy  ;  and  others. 
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would  have  learned  that  corpses  in  process  of  putrefaction 
often  eliminate  dangerous  gases  liable  to  being  taken  up  by 
both  air  and  water  ;  that  morbific  germs  in  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons who  die  of  infectious  diseases  keep  alive  for  an  uncertain 
period  ;  that,  like  the  gases  eliminated  by  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  bodies,  such  germs  are  liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the  air 
or  by  the  soil  water,  and  that  they  are  ever  ready  for  deposit 
and  reproduction  whenever  and  wherever  they  find  suitable 
living  beings  to  breed  in  ;  and  that  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efifect,  of  such  conditions,  as  cited  by  many  competent  ob- 
servers, is  not  to  be  disregarded  because  biologists  have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  such  germs  in  "  coflSn  fragments"  or 
other  things  uncongenial  to  them  ;  or  because  chemists  have 
not  always  been  able  to  discover  them  in  water  that  has  been 
deadly  in  its  effects. 

True  it  is,  that  different  ar\d  innumerable  numbers  of  bac- 
teria are  to  be  found  in  a  decomposing  corpse,  some  engaged 
in  the  beneficent  work  of  destruction,  but  others  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  and  among  them  disease  germs,  concerned  only  with  the 
maintenance  and  reproduction  of  their  species  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral history  of  these  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  establish  their 
twofold  relation  to  the  dead  body  in  the  grave  and  the  living 
body  in  the  bed. 

The  deadliness  of  the  gases  that  escape  from  the  graves  of 
bodies  dead  from  infectious  diseases  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
germs  that  float  in  them  mixed  with  the  air  breathed  ;  or,  as 
just  above  stated,  taken  up  by  the  water  drank. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  related  that  one  of  his  patients  went  to  a 
chape)  where  the  burial  vaults  were  underneath  the  steps. 
On  going  up  the  steps  he  felt  a  rush  of  foul  air  issuing  from 
the  gratings  on  each  side  of  the  steps  :  the  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous. It  produced  a  feeling  of  sinking,  with  nausea 
and  great  debility.  He  went  home  and  to  bed.  Eight  days 
afterward  he  died  of  malignant  fever.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
illness  his  wife  had  slept  in  the  same  bed.  She  caught  the 
disease  and  died  in  eight  days  also,  having  experienced  the 
same  symptoms. 

Water  pollution  by  animal  impurities  is  common  knowledge. 
And  while  it  is  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Pasteur  that  no 
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germs  can  exist  in  sprijig  water  at  its  source,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  wells  which  contribute  to  Brooklyn's 
water  supply  are  not  spring  water,  but  superficial  wells  sunk 
in  a  sandy  soil  that  rests  upon  an  impervious  hard-pan  stratum. 

Ordinary  animal  impurities  in  water  supplies  declare  them- 
selves to  the  senses,  and  instances  of  the  propagation  of  infec- 
tious diseases  thereby  are  well  known.  Where  animal  matter 
finds  its  way  through  the  soil,  surely  there  can  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  migration  of  microbes.  And  that  an  exception  to  the 
contrary  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  drainage  of 
cemeteries  into  water  supplies  is  among  the  marvels  of  eccen- 
tric officials  in  sanitary  service. 

Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells  relates  the  following  case  in  point  : 

Some  people  living  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  having 
very  little  communication  with  each  other,  were  in  the  habit 
of  quenching  their  thirst  at  a  neighboiing  well  after  the  Sun- 
day's attendance  at  the  church  of  the  district.  A  young  man 
died  of  diphtheria,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard.  The  drinking 
from  the  well  continued,  and  in  a  short  time  twenty  of  those 
peasants  were  carried  off  by  the  same  disease.  If  asked  how 
we  are  to  account  for  this  accident  but  on  the  presumption 
that  the  germs  of  the  disease  found  their  way  into  the  water 
of  the  well,  various  explanations,  such  as  milk  outbreak  or 
personal  communication,  may  be  imagined,  but  none  which  so 
exactly  correspond  with  the  circumstances  as  seepage  from  the 
corpse. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  typhoid-fever  from  manure  seepage 
at  Stamford,  Conn.,  is  a  parallel  instance.  Blackham's  well, 
from  which  he  confessedly  watered  his  milk  (cans),  was  but  six 
feet  from  his  horse  stable.  Isolated  instances  like  these, 
where  but  a  few  hundred  persons  are  poisoned  and  only  a 
score  or  so  killed,  commonly  rouse  the  neighborhood  to  a  high 
pitch  of  indignation,  and  to  the  possible  indictment  of  the  iire- 
sponsible  perpetrators. 

Yet  the  singular  appositeness  of  the  existing  relation  of  the 
cemeteries  to  many  of  the  wells  that  contribute  to  Brooklyn's 
water  supply,  and  her  perennial  prevalence  of  diphtheria  with 
over  a  thousand  deaths  from  it  annually,  and  a  considerable 
mortality  from  typhoid-fever  besides,  that  are  not  otherwise 
accounted  for,  is  barely  winked  at  by  the  health  authorities. 
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w^ith  an  effort  to  make  the  people  believe  that  it  is  without 
danger. 

The  Change  in  the  Membership  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  enforced  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
George  B.  Fowler  as  his  successor,  by  Mayor  Strong,  is  among 
the  most  surprising  acts  of  the  reform  administration.  For 
whatever  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Edson  because  of  his  happening 
to  be  in  the  category  of  Tammany  appointments,  no  compe- 
tent observer  has  failed  to  recognize  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  practical  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  during  the 
period  of  his  membership.  No  one  who  has  occupied  the 
office  heretofore  has  excelled  him  in  devotion  to  its  duties,  or 
left  it  with  a  better  reputation  as  a  practical  sanitarian. 

Of  his  successor,  Dr.  George  B.  Fowler,  all  who  know 
him  will  credit  him  with  being  one  of  the  most  congenial, 
whole-souled,  and  popular  of  the  four  thousand  physicians  in 
the  city — one  well  calculated  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  the 
dissatisfaction  ever  liable  to  occur  under  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  sanitary  officer.  Though  he  has  reputation 
to  make  as  a  practical  sanitarian,  his  appointment  is  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  large  circle  of  professional  and  other  friends 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  co-operative  work  or 
otherwise  during  his  professional  life  in  the  city. 

Df.  Fowler  is  a  native  of  Alabama — son  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Fowler,  of  Massachusetts — born  in  Montgomery  in  1847. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  family  left  Montgomery 
for  the  North,  but  at  its  close  returned  South.  Meanwhile, 
Dr.  Fowler  attended  school  in  Westfield,  Mass.  He  entered 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1865,  but  left  his  class 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Became  broker's  clerk  in 
a  Wall  Street  office  for  three  years,  visited  Europe,  studied 
medicine,  and  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1871.  He  at 
once  became  assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1879  J  meanwhile,  1873-75,  he  was  an  assistant 
sanitary  inspector  in  the  health  service.  From  1883-85  he 
was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  and  in  1886  ac- 
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cepted  the  professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  which  he  still  holds. 
He  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  medical  periodicals  ;  was 
the  founder  and  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Dietetic  Gazette,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  For  ten  years  he  was  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  the  Provident  Saving  Life  Insurance  Company  ; 
is  member  of  the  staffs  of  visiting  physicians  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum.  As  his  colleague  in 
the  visiting  staff  of  the  asylum  a  dozen  years  ago,  during  epi- 
demics of  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria,  this  writer 
had  occasion  to  appreciate  his  quick  aptitude  to  grasp  and 
exercise  hearty  co-operation  in  the  application  of  preventive 
measures. 

Dr.  Fowler  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1894.  He  is  a  member  of  all  the 
prominent  medical  societies  of  the  city,  and  of  several  clubs. 

Dr.  Frederic  W.  Smith  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Morton  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  succeed  Dr, 
Florence  O'Donohue,  whose  term  had  expired. 

The  board  appointed  Dr.  O'Donohue  a  short  time  ago  a 
member  .of  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  relating  to  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  In  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  O'Donohue's  successor  it  was  understood 
in  the  Executive  Chamber  (July  i8th)  that  Dr.  0*Don<Jhue 
would  continue  as  tuberculosis  commissioner  at  a  salary  of 
$250  a  month  and  necessary  expenses. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  O'Donohue  displaced  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Committee.  Attorney  General  Hancock  says 
he  believes  Dr.  O'Donohue  will  hold  office  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  one  year  under  the  appointment  of  the  Health 
Board. 

Sanitarium  Gabriels.— On  Sunday,  July  7th,  the  corner- 
stone of  a  new  resort  for  consumptives  in  the  Adirondacks, 
under  this  name,  in  honor  of  Bishop  Gabriels,  was  laid. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Bishop  Gabriels,  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  assisted  by  Revs.  Father  Brown,  of  Hogansburgh,  and 
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Holland,  "of  Tupper  Lake*  and  the  sermon,  which  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Father  Fournier,  Superior  of  the  Oblates  of  Platts- 
burgh,  was  remarkable  for  its  liberah'ty  toward  other  Christian 
denominations,  and  reflected  the  broad  and  liberal  views 
known  to  be  entertained  by  Bishop  Gabriels.  He  reminded 
them  that  religious  denominations  were  not  considered  in  this 
work  of  charity  ;  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  to  be 
the  inmates  of  the  sanitarium,  and  that  Protestants  had  con- 
tributed liberally  to  its  aid,  referring,  especially  to  the  gift  of 
the  principal  room  in  the  infirmary  by  Governor  Morton  for 
Mrs.  Morton,  and  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Smith. 

The  land,  consisting  of  lOO  acres,  about  40  cleared  and  60 
heavily  wooded,  is  the  joint  gift  of  Dr.  Seward  Webb  and 
Paul  Smith  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  diocese  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  who  will  erect  buildings  of  a  substantial  and  attractive 
character,  consisting  of  an  administration  building,  about 
50  X  90  feet,  and  numerous  detached  buildings,  including  in- 
firmary, cottages,  etc.,  the  whole  intended  to  accommodate 
and  treat  in  the  best  manner  about  fifty  consumptive  patients. 

The  location  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  healthfulness.  The  altitude  is  nearly  2000  feet 
above  tide ;  immense  primaeval  forests  of  State  land  afford  the 
background,  while  in  front  the  eye  extends  over  a  broad  ex- 
tent of  fields  and  woodlands  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  building  will  be  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  depot,  and  about  three  miles  from  Paul  Smith's  hotel. 

The  Alfred  L.  Loomis  Memorial  Sanitarium  for 
consumptives,  to  consist  of  a  central  building  and  a  number 
of  cottages  around,  will  be  erected  on  a  plateau  of  190  acres  in 
extent,  2200  feet  above  sea  level,  in  Sullivan  County. 

The  Meeting  of  Bacteriologists,  held  in  New  York 
June  2 1st,  to  consider  the  dangers  of  water  pollution,  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  papers 
presented  and  the  discussion  that  followed,  and  to  make  a  re- 
port to  the  American  Public  Health  Association  as  to  the 
most  desirable  methods  to  be  observed  to  secure  the  greatest 
uniformity  in  the  results  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
water.     The  names  of  this  committee  are  :  Professor  W.  H. 
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Welch,  M.D.jChaiiman  ;  Professor  W.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.;  Pro- 
fessor Theobald  Smith,  M.D.;  Professor  T.  M.  Prudden,  M.D.; 
Professor  J.  G.  Adami,  M.D.  ;  George  W.  Fuller,  S.B.  ;  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Abbott,  M.D.  ;  Professor  V.  A.  Moore,  B.A., 
M.D. 

American  Climatological  Association.— At  the  twelfth 
annual  nneeting  of  this  Association,  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
on  June  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  1895,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  President,  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Hart,  of  Colorado  Springs  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of  Philadelphia. 

Doctor  of  State  Medicine. —Rush  Medical  College,  of 
Chicago,  offers  a  degree  in  State  medicine  to  graduates  of  not 
less  than  one  year's  standing  who  shall  pass  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, including  State  medicine  and  hygiene,  chemistry,  physics 
and  meteorology,  engineering,  morbid  anatomy,  vital  statistics* 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  law,  after  having  completed  six 
months'  practical  instruction  in  a  laboratory  approved  by  the 
faculty,  and  studied  practically  out-door  sanitary  work  for 
four  months  under  an  approved  officer  of  health. 

Growing  Pains  are  a  Humbug. —Pains  in  the  limbs  dur- 
ing, and  said  to  be  caused  by  rapid  growth,  and  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  give  rise  to  **  growing  fever,"  have  been  diag- 
nosed less  and  less  frequently  as  the  years  rolled  by,  until  the 
vanishing  point  has  been  reached.  Cases  which  have  been 
classed  together  under  this  name  in  a  recent  number  of  Archives 
of  Pediatrics  are  the  following  : 

Myalgia  from  Fatigue, — This  is  the  commonest  variety, 
usually  about  the  knees  and  ankles  after  unusual  exertion. 
They  are  probably  due  to  autoinfection  brought  about  by  ex- 
cessive production  of  effete  materials  in  the  blood  and  their 
inefficient  elimination.  Elevating  the  limbs  and  rubbing  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  a  direction  toward  the  heart,  relieving 
venous  stasis  and  facilitating  a  supply  of  healthy  blood  to  the 
exhausted  muscles,  promptly  relieves  the  pain. 

R/ieumatism. —This   is   second,  if   not   first,   in    frequency. 
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There  is  slight  pain  in  the  joints,  little  or  no  swelling,  and 
very  mild  fever,  and  hence  the  tiue  cause  is  not  recognized  ; 
but  rheumatic  endocarditis  frequently  develops  in  these  cases. 

Diseases  of  Joints  and  Bones  of  the  Lower  Extremities, — 
Cases  of  hip-joint  disease  and  suppurative  epiphysitis  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  fibula,  diagnosed  by  the  laity  and  allowed  to 
go  on  untreated,  are  related  under  this  heading. 

Fevers^  accompanied  by  pains  in  the  limbs,  in  one  instance 
proving  to  be  inception  of  typhoid-fever,  constitute  this  class. 

Adenitis. — Here,  again,  the  mother  still  supposes  that  the 
lad  of  sixteen  years  suffered  from  "growing  pains,"  but  he 
was  treated  for  gonorrhoea  and  a  sympathetic  bubo.  The 
malady  **  growing  pains,"  with  its  frequent  concomitant  grow- 
ing fever,  like  its  congener,  disorders  of  dentition,  as  a  sepa- 
rate morbid  entity  exists  principally  as  an  article  of  faith. 
The  complaint  still  maintains,  however,  a  strong  hold  of  the 
lay  mind,  and  forms  an  extremely  common  lay  diagnosis,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  much  suffering,  and  even  death,  by  lead- 
ing to  the  neglect  of  curative  measures  at  a  time  when  they 
are  most  effective. 

Porous  Clothing.— It  is  absolutely  essential  to  health  that 
the  emanations  from  the  skin  pass  easily  through  the  cloth- 
ing. This — which  is  called  *'  transpiration" — may  be  inter- 
fered with  by  an  excess  of  clothing,  or  by  clothing  of  a  very 
close  texture.  All  who  wear  india-rubber  coats  know  how 
uncomfortable  they  are  after  they  have  been  on  a  short  time. 
Ordinarily  proper  clothing  will  not  prevent  transpiration,  but 
an  excess  will  interfere  with  it  ;  and  where  too  much  clothing 
is  worn  it  soon  becomes  foul,  because  the  outside  air  cannot 
freely  mingle  with  the  gases  from  the  body  and  dilute  them. 
Some  wear  the  thickest  and  heaviest  undervests  which  they 
can  buy,  and  such  people  are  very  generally  the  victims  of 
frequent  colds.  Following  the  rule  of  light  clothing,  they 
would  be  much  safer  from  the  dangers  of  exposure  were  they 
to  wear  two  light  undervests  instead  of  one  very  thick  and 
heavy. 

An  Unsanitary  Crime. —The  Indian  Engineer  reports  that 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Bengal  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  practice  of  throwing  un- 
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burned  corpses  into  rivers,  which  was  formerly  so  prevalent  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
years  ago  the  government  caused  notices  to  be  put  up  in  the 
Burdwan  and  Presidency  Divisions  threatening  to  prosecute 
the  perpetrators  of  this  disgusting  offence.  The  notice,  to- 
gether with  the  judicious  institution  of  proceedings,  had  the 
desired  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  corpses  thrown  into 
the  Hoogly  and  its  nullahs.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  now 
requests  that  the  same  notice  may  be  put  up  all  over  Bengal, 
but  before  acceding  to  the  suggestion,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor requests  the  opinion  and  advice  of  all  who,  whether 
official  or  non-official,  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  wicked 
or  foolish  method  of  contaminating  water  than  this,  or  one 
which  is  more  repugnant  to  the  religious  laws  and  the  fastidi- 
ous cleanliness  of  the  Hindu  race.  The  utter  thoughtlessness 
and  want  of  consideration  which  are  responsible  for  this  mon- 
strous  practice  were  well  exemplified  in  an  incident  mentioned 
by  the  Commission  appointed  in  1881  to  inquire  into  the  epi- 
demic fever  at  Nadiya.  At  one  village  the  inhabitants  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  throwing  their  dead  into  the  stream 
below,  instead  of  above  their  village,  and  merely  smiled  when 
it  was  suggested  that  they  were  doing  an  injury  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  place  a  mile  further  down. 

Cholera  continues  to  keep  people  who  live  in  tender  places 
alive  to  its  tendency.  Whether  it  has  really  succeeded  in 
finding  a  new  nidus  outside  of  India  in  some  of  the  dirty 
populous  centres  of  Japan,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
whence  it  may  early  find  a  commercial  highway  in  some  neg- 
lected ship  to  Western  Europe,  and  even  to  America,  where 
many  congenial  places  await  its  coming,  depends  upon  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  threatened  communities  to  avert  it 
6y  cleanliness. 

No  Difference.— Swell  of  the  Period:  **0h!  doctor, 
I  have  sent  for  you,  certainly  ;  still  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
the  slightest  faith  in  modern  medical  science." 

Doctor  :  "  Oh  !  that  doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  You  see, 
a  mule  has  no  faith  in  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  yet  he  cures 
him  all  the  same." — Tagliche  Rundsckau. 


MORTALITY    AND    MORBILITY    REPORTS    AND 

REVIEWS. 


Correspondents  under  this  head  are  requested  to  be  as 
prompt  as  possible.  The  date  of  make-up  is  the  tenth  of  the 
month  preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


Alabama. — Jerome  Cochrane,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Montgomery. 

Mobile^  31,076:  I.  A.  Abrahams,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
During  the  month  of  May  there  were  61  deaths  reported,  of 
which  24  were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death*rate 
per  1000  was  23.52.  There  were  14  deaths  due  to  zymotic 
diseases,  and  9  to  consumption. 

Arkansas.— John  I.  Hancock,  M.D.,  President,  Argen- 
tina ;  D.  W.  Holman,  Secretary,  Little  Rock. 

California.— C.  W.  Nutting,  M.D.,  President,  Etna  Mills  ; 
J.  R.  Laine,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Reports  from  65  central  localities  for  the  month  of  May, 
aggregating  a  population  of  746,923,  show  a  mortality  of  884 
— an  annual  death-rate  of  14.16  per  looo. 

Deaths  from  consumption,  183  ;  pneumonia,  52  ;  bronchitis, 
28  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  6  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  15  ;  from 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  56  ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  9  ;  scarlatina,  4  ;  measles,  i  ;  whooping-cough,  4  ; 
typhoid-fever,  13  ;  malarial-fever,  i  ;  cerebro-spinal- fever,  11  ; 
cancer,  29  ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  84  ;  alcoholism,  3,  and  7 
from  la  grippe, 

San  Francisco,  330,000  :  Deaths,  426  ;  from  consumption, 
84;  acute  lung  diseases,  51  ;  heart  diseases,  43  ;  cancer,  17  ; 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  other  than  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases (3),  25  ;  cerebro-spinal-fever,  i  ;  typhoid-fever,  5. 
Death-rate,  15.5. 

Los  AngeleSy  75.000  :  Deaths,  96  ;  from  consumption,  24  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  7  ;  heart  diseases,  10  ;  diphtheria,  i. 
Death-rate,  13.6. 
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Oakland,  60, OCX) :  Deaths,  61;  from  consumption,  11; 
acute  lung  diseases,  7.     Death-rate,  11.9. 

Sacramento,  30,000  :  Deaths,  38  ;  from  consumption,  8  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  3.     Death-rate,  15.3. 

Colorado.  —A.  Stedman,  M.D.,  President,  Denver;  Henry 
Sewell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Denver. 

Connecticut.— Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President ;  Professor  C.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven.  Dr.  E.  W.  Smith,  of  Meriden,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  State  Board  in  place  of  Dr.  Grove 
Wilson,  of  the  same  city. 

The  mortality  report  for  May  has  been  received  from  164 
towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  deaths,  1079 — ^^5  '^^^ 
than  in  April,  and  21  less  than  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  May  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  present.  Deaths  under 
five  years,  226.  Death-rate  for  the  large  towns,  15.8  ;  for  the 
small  towns.  16.5  and  16.0  for  the  whole  State.  The  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases  were  140,  being  12.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortality.  Deaths  from  consumption,  126  ;  acute  lung 
diseases,  146  ;  heart  diseases,  105. 

N'ew  Haven,  100,000:  Deaths,  137;  under  five  years,  28. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  13  ;  acute  lung  diseases,  25.  Death- 
rate,  i6.o. 

Hartford,  62,000  :  Deaths,  84  ;  under  five  years,  19.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  8  ;  from  acute  lung  diseases,  7.  Death- 
rate,  15.0. 

Bridgeport,  58,243  :  Deaths,  84  ;  under  five  years,  29. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  12  ;  from  acute  lung  diseases,  8. 
Death-rate,  17.3. 

Stamford,  July  9th  (New  Haven  Journal,  July  loth). — 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Carlton  to-day  entered  a  nolle  prosse  in 
the  case  of  Henry  J.  Blackham,  who  was  charged  with  man- 
slaughter in  causing  the  death  by  typhoid-fever  of  a  number 
of  people  here.  The  reason  for  the  nolle  prosse  is  the  refusal 
of  Dr.  Pruden,  of  New  York,  who  made  the  bacteriological 
analysis,  to  testify  or  make  a  deposition  beyond  the  mere 
facts  that  he  ascertained  by  the  analysis.  The  case  of  the 
State  rested  wholly  upon  this  evidence. 
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Delaware. — E.  W.  Cooper,  M.D.,  President,  Camden  ; 
E.  B.  Frazer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

New  Castle  County,  100,000  :  The  Secretary  reports  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31st,  the  total  number  of  deaths,  360, 
of  which  there  were  from  consumption,  36  ;  pneumonia,  42  ; 
heart  disease,  30  ;  convulsions,  22  ;  still-born,  18  ;  Bright*s 
disease,  12  ;  bronchitis,  10 ;  typhoid-fever,  8  ;  from  other 
causes,  182.     Death-rate,  exclusive  of  still-births,  13.7. 

District  of  Columbia.  250,000  :  W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D., 
Health  Officer. 

Mortality  report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  June  29lh,  412, 
of  which  number  193  were  of  colored  people  ;  131  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  22.34  per  1000. 
There  were  67  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  and  50  from  con- 
sumption. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa ; 
Joseph  Y.  Porter,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Jacksonville. 

Quarantine  Control. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  February  (Gainesville  Sun^  July  nth),  it 
was  enacted  that 

Section  i.  The  State  Health  Officer,  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  shall  have  the  general  adminis- 
trative and  executive  control  of  all  the  maritime  and  domestic 
quarantine  systems  of  the  State.  He  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  arrests  without  warrants  for  any  violation  of  the  quaran- 
tine rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  after 
they  have  been  duly  promulgated.  He  shall  also  have  power 
to  deputize  sanitary  agents  for  that  purpose.  In  all  such 
cases  the  person  or  persons  arrested  for  violating  the  quaran- 
tine and  sanitary  rules  aforesaid  shall  be  surrendered  without 
delay  to  the  custody  of  the  nearest  sheriff,  and  formal  com- 
plaint made  against  him,  her  or  them  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  quarantine  regulations  of  commerce  or  travel 
(seacoast  or  inland)  shall  be  instituted  or  operated  by  any 
port,  place  or  county  in  this  State,  against  any  other  port, 
place  or  county  in  this  or  any  other  State,  or  any  foreign 
country,  except  by  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
providing  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  give  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  or  to  any  of  its  members,  or  to  the  State 
Health  Officer  any  other  or  further  powers  than  they  now  pos- 
sess over  matters  now  within  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
county  Board  of  Health  of  Escambia  and  Franklin  counties. 
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Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.D.,  President,  Chicago  ; 
J.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago^  1,600,000:  A.  R.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Commissioner. 
There  were  1984  deaths  during  the  month  of  April,  of  which 
681  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000, 
15.95.  Diphtheria  caused  84  deaths  ;  influenza,  17;  measles, 
24  ;  scarlatina,  9  ;  small-pox,  14  ;  typhoid- fever,  30  ;  diar- 
rhceal  diseases,  15  ;  consumption,  205. 

Since  the  date  of  this  report  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Health 
Department  of  Chicago  has  been  reorganized  on  lines  indi- 
cated apparently  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  *'  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilled  business  man"  at  its  head,  instead  of  a  skilled 
sanitarian.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  at  Dr.  Hamilton's 
suggestion,  considering  that  he  has  ever  been  forward  to 
asperse  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
having  a  business  man  at  its  head  "  during  all  the  time  that 
Tammany  rtall  held  sway/'  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  requirement  of  the  law  in  this  regard  was  the  enactment 
of  a  Republican  Legislature  in  1866 — a  condition  that  was 
repealed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  recently  ended. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Reynolds  has  been  removed  (Inter  Ocean,  June 
30th)**  under  gross  mismanagement  charged  against  him,*' 
and  Mr.  William  R.  Kerr  appointed  Health  Commissioner  to 
succeed  him,  with  an  advisory  counsel — as  appears  by  the 
latest  reports  received  at  the  time  of.  this  writing — of  whom 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  chairman. 

Indiana.— Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President,  Mount 
Vernon  ;  C.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Evansville,  60,000  :  The  epidemic  of  typhoid-fever  ^\\\ch  ap- 
pears to  have  begun  early  in  the  year  seems  to  have  reached 
its  highest  point  about  a  month  ago  (Indianapolis  Journal^ 
June  i6th),  when  108  new  cases  were  reported  in  seven  suc- 
cessive days.  It  could  have  been  assumed  safely  that  the 
cause  was  infected  water  or  infected  milk.  **  The  water  sup- 
ply is  drawn  from  an  intake  in  the  river,  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  output  of  a  sewer  and  a  slough."  The  drainage 
from  these  was  diverted  to  a  point  below  the  intake,  and  the 
disease  at  once  began  to  decline. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  been  reorganized.     Dr.  Frank  B. 
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Wynn  has  been  appointed  City  Sanitarian  ;  Dr.  F.  VV.  Hays, 
President  ;  Dr.  Alison  Maxwell,  Secretary. 

Iowa. — Frederick   Becker,    M.D.,    President,    Claremont  ; 
J.  F.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 
June  Bulletin  reports  mortalities  for  the  month  of  May  : 
Cedar  Rapids^  25,000  :  Deaths,  19. 
Clinton,  22,000  :  Deaths,  19. 
Council  Bluffs^  21,000  :  Deaths,  26. 
Crest  on,  10,000  :  Deaths,  6. 
Davenport,  35,500  :  Deaths,  32. 
Keokuk,  18,000  :  Deaths,  18. 
Oskaloosa,  8000 :  Deaths,  3. 
Dubuque,  40,000  :  Deaths,  40. 
Ottunnva,  17,000:  Deaths,  16. 
No  epidemics  and  no  endemics  of  consequence. 

Kansas. — T.  E.  Raines,  M.D.,  President,  Concordia; 
T.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Kentucky.— Joseph  M.  Matthews,  M.D.,  President,  Louis- 
ville ;  J.  N.  McCormack,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisiana. — S.  R.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans  ; 
W.  R.  Harnan,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleafis,  275,000 — 195,000  white,  80,000  colored.  There 
were  reported  for  two  weeks  ending  June  8th,  384  deaths,  of 
which  number  147  were  among  the  colored  people,  and  195 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per 
1000,  white,  31.57  ;  colored,  47.92  :  36.41.  Deaths  from  con- 
sumption, 37. 

Chemist  Metz  reports  on  the  work  of  his  department  on 
several  cases  of  milk  poison  or  tyrotoxicon  by  eating  cream 
cheese.  He  stated  that  the  formation  of  tyrotoxicon  in  milk 
and  milk  products  can  be  traced  to  two  important  causes  : 

1.  The  use  of  polluted  water  as  an  adulterant. 

2.  The  storing  of  milk  or  milk  products  in  sheds  where  there 
is  rotten  wood,  or  where  there  are  masses  of  decomposing 
matter,  which  superinduces  the  development  in  the  milk  of 
some  ferment  capable  of  producing  tyrotoxicon. 

II 
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Maine.— C.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  Presidtnt,  Portland  ;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.D.,  President,  Baltimore; 
James  A.  Steuart,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore^  496,315 — 422,568  white,  71^7^7  colored.  James 
F.  McShane,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner. 

The  total  deaths  during  May  were  697,  a  decrease  of  6  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  May,  1894.  Of  these 
538  were  whites  and  159  colored  ;  a  death-rate  of  15.29  per 
1000  for  the  former  and  26.13  per  1000  for  the  latter.  The 
death-rate  per  1000  for  the  whole  population  was  16.86. 
Twenty-nine  died  from  infectious  diseases,  88  from  consump- 
tion, 54  from  pneumonia,  20  from  bronchitis,  14  from  influ- 
enza, 24  from  Bright's  disease,  22  from  nephritis,  7  from 
typhoid-fever,  and  2  from  sunstroke.  Two  hundred  and  four- 
teen, or  30.70  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths,  were  in  children 
under  five'years  of  age. 

During  the  month  of  May  369  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
were  reported,  an  increase  of  50  compared  with  the  preceding 
month. 

Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge ;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston,  501,107  :  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Chairman,  reports  for 
the  month  of  May,  891  deaths,  of  which  273  were  under  five 
years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  21.33  P^*"  1000.  From 
zymotic  diseases  (roo),  including  tubercular  diseases,  267. 
r)eaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  35  ;  from  scarlatina,  14. 
Of  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of  cases  reported  during  the 
month  were  :  Diphtheria,  221  ;  measles,  495  ;  scarlatina,  137  ; 
typhoid-fever,  46. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing  ;  Henry 
B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee  to  Investigate  tfie  State  Board 

of  Health,  May  12th  ^  1895. 

A  majority  of  your  committee,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony, and  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  adduced,  re- 
spectfully report  the  following  as  their  conclusions  : 

I.   We  find  that  the  charges  against  the  State   Board  of 
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Health  as  set  forth  have  not  been  proved,  in  substance  or  in 
spirit,  in  general  or  in  particular.  And  we  characterize  them 
as  unfounded,  and  undoubtedly  prompted  by  ill-will ;  and  so  far 
as  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  they  must  have  been  the 
result  of  deception  practised  upon  members. 

2.  We  find  that  the  charges  of  inefficiency,  extravagance, 
etc.,  made  against  the  secretary  of  the  board  are  not  true. 
They  were  substantiated  only  by  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses who  were  obviously  prejudiced  and  who  had  recently 
left  the  employ  of  the  board  with  threats  of  vengeance. 

3.  We  find  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against  the  secre- 
tary was  disproved. 

4.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  the  secretary  dominates  and 
controls  the  board,  and  holds  his  office  for  life,  is  not  true. 
The  secretary  does  not  hold  office  differently  from  many  other 
faithful  officials  in  this  State.  He  has  served  the  board  and 
the  people  efficiently,  and  has  been  long  retained  in  office,  but 
he  can  be  discharged  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  for 
cause,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

5.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  the  secretary  has  purchased 
useless  and  expensive  instruments  is  not  sustained.  The  in- 
struments were  ordered  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 
One  of  them  has  proved  of  great  service,  and  the  other  it  is 
believed  will  yet  do  so. 

6.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  the  work  of  the  board  is  far 
behind  is  not  true.  The  routine  work  of  the  secretary's  office 
seems  to  be  up  to  date.  The  supplemental  .reports  to  the 
annual  reports,  which  contain  the  matter  of  present  interest 
to  the  people,  have  been  published  and  distributed  up  to  and 
including  a  portion  of  the  present  year,  1895.  The  regular 
annual  report  of  the  secretary,  which  contains  the  tabular  and 
statistical  matter,  is  delayed.  This  is  claimed  by  the  secretary 
to  be  caused  by  lack  of  clerical  force  in  the  office  sufficient 
to  do  the  regular  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  the  addi- 
tional work  required  under  act  47,  laws  of  1893,  to  keep  out 
cholera  and  other  dangerous  diseases.  Work  on  that  subject 
has  now  ceased,  and  the  regular  work  is  again  being  brought 
up. 

7.  We  find  that  the  secretary  has  not  abused  his  office  by 
using  the  time  of  the  clerks  in  the  preparation  of  literaiy  arti- 
cles for  private  use. 

8.  We  find  that  the  secretary  has  not  neglected  his  official 
duties,  nor  used  his  time  in  office  hours  for  work  on  private 
matters.  On  the  contrary,  the  secretary  seems  to  Have  devot- 
ed more  time  to  his  official  work  than  is  customary  with  the 
heads  of  departments  of  the  State  government.  He  is  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  sani- 
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tation,  and,  apparently,  his  colleagues  on  the  board  are  in- 
spired with  like  enthusiasm. 

9.  The  charge  of  extravagance  is  not  sustained.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  use  of  the  board  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
extravagance.  The  results  attained  in  proportion  to  the  out- 
lay compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  any  State  Board  of 
Health. 

10.  Finally,  your  committee  find  that  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health  as  at  present  organized  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  worthy  of  the  departments  of  our  State  govern- 
ment. Through  it  the  people  have  received  the  unrequited 
and  unselfish  labors  of  distinguished  citizens  of  our  State  who 
stand  pre-eminent  among  the  sanitarians  of  the  country.  The 
board  has  attained  a  renown  second  to  none  among  all  similar 
organizations  in  the  world.  It  has  organized  and  developed 
a  public-health  service  in  this  State  second  to  none  in  effi- 
ciency, and  which  has  added  to  the  health,  life,  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  our  people.  It  has  materially  reduced  sickness 
and  deaths  from  several  preventable  causes,  and  it  is  a  demon- 
strable fact  that  these  labors  have  resulted  in  an  actual  money 
saving  to  the  people  of  this  State,  many  fold  more  than  their 
cost. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  ,    W.  R.  EDGAR. 

Charles  Holden. 
[One  member  of  the  committee.  Representative  A.  C.  Cook, 
did  not  concur  in  the  nrst,  fourth,  and  sixth  findings  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee.] 

Judge  A.  V.  McAlvay,  of  Manistee,  has  been  appointed 
member  of  the  State  Board,  to  succeed  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughn, 
of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Secretary  reports  for  the  month  of  May,  compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  pneumonia  and  influenza  decreased  in 
area  of  prevalence. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  corresponding  months  in  the 
nine  years  1886-94,  intermittent-fever,  scarlet-fever,  and  pneu- 
monia were  less  prevalent  in  May,  1895. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  con- 
sumption was  reported  present  in  Michigan  during  the  month 
of  May,  189S,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  places  (probably 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  consumption  are 
yet  reported)  ;  scarlet  fever  at  seventy-seven  places  ;  measles 
at  forty-six  places  ;  diphtheria  at  forty-four  places  ;  typhoid- 
fever  at  twenty-three  places,  and  small-pox  at  four  places. 
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Reports  from  all  sources  showed  measles  reported  at  thir- 
teen places  more  ;  scarlet-fever  at  ten  places  more  ;  diphtheria 
and  typhoid-fever,  each  at  one  place  less  in  the  month  of  May, 
1895.  than  in  the  preceding  month  ;  small-pox  was  reported 
at  the  same  number  of  places  in  each  of  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  July  12th  (Lansing  Republicafiy 
July  13th),  action  was  taken  on  a  new  requirement  of  the 
Secretary  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  takes  effect  August 
30th,  to  send  to  public-school  superintendents  and  teachers 
throughout  the  State  printed  data  and  statements  which  will 
enable  teachers  to  teach  tneir  pupils  the  modes  by  which  the 
dangerous  communicable  diseases  are  spread,  and  the  best 
methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  such  diseases. 
This  same  law  provides  a  fine  or  forfeiture  in  cases  where  any 
school  board  wilfully  neglects  to  comply,  and  such  neglect  by 
any  superintendent  or  teacher  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  annual  report  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  for  1893  :  Estimated 
population,  2,204,563;  marriages,  19,197;  births,  47,722; 
deaths,  21,982.  Death-rate  per  1000,  10. o.  No  epidemics 
prevailed,  unless  influenza  be  so  considered,  having  caused 
555  deaths.  Deaths  under  five  years  of  age  numbered  6433. 
Consumption  caused  2154  deaths;  diphtheria  and  croup, 
looi  ;  scarlatina,  360;  typhoid-fever,  689;  measles,  127; 
diarrhoea,  371  ;  cholera  infantum,  833. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.D.,  President,  Winona  ; 
C.  N.  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis^  223,700:  H.  N.  Avery,  M.D.,  Commissioner, 
reports  for  May  142  deaths — 47  under  five  years  of  age.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  9.40.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  21  deaths,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  18. 

July  9th  (Minneapolis  Times). — The  Health  Department 
has  established  a  quarantine  in  South  Minneapolis,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bloomington  Avenue  and  Twenty-fifth  Street,  near 
which  point  there  are  at  present  about  10  cases  of  diphtheria. 

St.  Paul,  212,480:  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  May  125  deaths — 37  under  five  years  of  age. 
Annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  7.06,  Deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases,  9,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  24. 
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Mississippi.— VV.  F.  Hyer,  M.D.,  President,  Meriden  ; 
Wirt  Johnson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Jackson. 

I  Missouri.— F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,   President,  St.  Louis  ;  Wil- 

lis P.  King,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

5/.  LouiSy  560,000:  George  Homan,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Report  for  the  month  of  May:  Deaths,  713;  under  five 
years  of  age,  237  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  125 — 42  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  ;  from  phthisis  and  tuberculosis,  88.     Annual 
piv  death-rate  per  1000,  15.2. 

r  Dr.  Max  C.  Starkloff  has  been  appointed  Health  Commis- 

sioner to  succeed  Dr.  George  Homan. 

Kansas  Ciiy,  124,000  :  R.  P.  Waring,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
Deaths  for  May,  131  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  38.  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000  was  10.40. 

Nebraska.— J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.D.,  President,  Friend; 
F.  D.  Haldeman,  M. D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha^  140,452  :  John  J.  Saville,  M.D.,  Health  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  May  :  Total  number  of  deaths,  82  ;  under 
five  years,  30;  annual  death-rate,  8.18. 

Communicable  diseases  reported  :  Scarlet-fever,  44 — 5 
deaths  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  8 — 2  deaths.  Deaths  from 
consumption,  12. 

Nevada. — S.  L.  Lee,  M.D.,  President,  Carson  City  ;  J.  A. 
Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire. — G.  P.  Conn,  M.D.,  President,  Con- 
cord ;  Irving  A.  Watson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Concord. 

New  Jersey.— C.  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  President,  Prince- 
ton  ;  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Hudson  County. — Jersey  City  and  vicinity,  318,746  :  Report 
for  the  month  of  May  :  Deaths,  482  ;  under  five  years  of  age, 
162  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  54.  of  which  10  were  from  typhoid- 
fever,  6  from  scarlatina,  8  from  diphtheria,  and  8  from  mala- 
rial fevers  ;  from  consumption,  61  ;  acute  pulmonary  diseases, 
83.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  21.5. 
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Pollution  of  the  water  supply  is  very  justly  creating  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  among  the  most  intelligent  people.  Yet  there 
are  some  who  shrink  from  the  publication  of  the  danger,  lest 
the  reputation  of  the  city  suffer  !  And  of  such  even  some 
members  of  the  health  service  appear  to  be.  In  a  recent 
newspaper  interview  (New  York  Advertiser j  June  25th), 
Health  Inspector  Benjamin  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  water  is  vile,  and  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  health  of  the  community,  we  need  a  new  sup- 
ply. .  .  .  The  Advertiser  should  deal  lightly  with  the  mat- 
ter, however,*'  he  continued,  "  as  Jersey  City  has  already  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  cannot  afford  at  the  present  time  to  be 
presented  in  a  bad  light  to  outsiders/' 

An  alderman  who  did  not  wish  his  name  used  said  : 

**  Jersey  City  is  full  of  cases  of  typhoid.  There  is  little 
short  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  here.  Go  to  any  doctor 
who  is  not  a  politician  and  he  will  give  you  statistics  that  will 
startle  you.  The  local  press  has  been  induced  to  suppress 
this  fact  that  the  people  may  not  be  alarmed  by  it." 

Passaic, — The  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  resolutions  de- 
claring that  the  pollution  of  the  Passaic  River  by  sewage  and 
manufacturing  refuse  from  the  cities  of  Passaic  and  Paterson 
has  reached  the  danger  point.  Every  summer,  City  Physician 
Terhune  says,  there  is  an  epidemic  of  malarial  fevers  among 
the  residents  along  the  river  and  the  Dundee  Canal,  which  the 
river  supplies.  The  board  calls  on  the  two  cities  to  take  steps 
to  diminish  pollution.  The  board  advocates  the  building  of  a 
trunk  sewer  from  Paterson  to  the  sea. 

New  Mexico.— Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las  Vegas,  President  ; 
Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  Las  Vegas,  Secretary. 

New  York.— Daniel  Lewis,  M.D.,  President,  New  York  ; 
J.  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

For  May  the  State  Board  Bulletin  reports  that  the  average 
daily  mortality  for  the  month  was  308,  having  fallen  from  a 
daily  average  for  the  preceding  month  of  351,  and  for  the 
preceding  four  months  of  the  year  368.  This  abrupt  decrease, 
amounting  to  1000  from  the  month  of  April,  is  due  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  grippe  epidemic,  which  began   in  January  and 
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terminated  at  the  commencement  of  May,  having  caused  dur- 
ing the  four  months  of  its  continuance  about  5000  deaths. 
There  were  700  fewer  deaths  from  acute  respiratory  diseases 
than  in  April,  100  fewer  each  from  consumption  and  old  age, 
and  from  all  local  diseases  the  mortality  was  diminished,  re- 
ports of  grippe  finding  report  under  these  chiefly.  There  is 
also  a  decrease  in  the  zymotic  mortality,  from  all  of  which 
there  were  iico  deaths,  which  is  100  less  than  in  either  March 
or  April,  and  200  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  From  all  the  diseases  of  this  class  there  are  fewer 
deaths,  with  the  exception  of  measles,  which  has  been  increas- 
ing for  four  months,  chiefly  in  the  maritime  district,  and  is 
causing  double  the  mortality  of  a  year  ago.  Typhoid-fever 
caused  90  deaths,  one  third  of  which  occurred  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  district,  where,  however,  there  is  a  material  diminu- 
tion from  the  mortality  of  the  last  two  months.  Diphtheria 
caused  25  fewer  deaths  than  in  April,  all  of  which  decrease  is 
credited  to  the  maritime  district  ;  there  were  150  less  deaths 
than  in  May  of  last  year.  Small-pox  for  the  first  time  in  three 
months  caused  i  death  in  New  York  ;  it  does  not  exist  else- 
where in  this  State,  and  is  being  reported  from  but  few  locali- 
ties in  other  States.  The  infant  mortality  (under  five  years) 
was  30  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  average  for  May.  Death- 
rate  for  the  month,  17.35.  Reports  of  contagious  diseases 
from  local  boards  of  health  show  no  marked  prevalence  any- 
where. There  were  an  unusual  number  of  fair  days  during  the 
month  and  an  average  temperature  2.5°  above  the  normal, 
with  a  slight  deficiency  in  rainfall,  the  direction  of  wind  being 
generally  south  and  west. 

Netv  York,  1,995,000  :  Total  deaths,  3479 — 1444  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  20.53.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  150.85  ;  204  from  croup  and  diphtheria. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  414. 

.  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Conditioji  of  the  Tenements  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  other  DocumentSy  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Vestry , 
New  York, 

This  is  a  particularly  trenchant  analysis  of  the  preventable 
mortality  of  the  city  of  New  York.  For,  disgraceful  as  the 
death-rate  of  the  Trinity  Church  tenements  confessedly  is,  it 
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shows  that  the  death-rate  of  some  other  tenements  is  greater 
— and  this  is  Trinity  Church's  palliation  !  It  cites  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  t\iQ  Real  Estate  Record  and  (7«fV/^  the  following 
compilation,  based  on  official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  : 

COMPARATIVE  DEATH-RATES  OF  SELECTED  TENEMENTS. 

A. 

PopuLition,  Deaths,  Death-Rate, 

1893.  1889.     1893.  Z889.     1S93. 

41  selected  tenements 4.079  154     296        37.8     72.6 

83         •*       Trinity  tenements 1,681  47      57        27.9    33.9 

.  Difiference  in  favor  of  Trinity  tenements  (per  1,000) 9.9    38.7 

B. 

•o       I  ^'  Deaths,  Death-Rate, 

Population.  ^88^      ,894-  1889.     1894. 

22  selected  tenements* 1,227  58     63  45.8    49.7 

148  Trinity  tenementsf 2,298  68    86  29.6     37.4 

Difference  in  favor  of  Trinity  tenements  (per  1,000) 15.2     12.3 

*  Population  1893. 

f  Population  January  i,  1895. 

'*  All  of  which,  without  exception,  show  in  favor  of  the 
tenements  of  Trinity  Church  by  differences  from  9.9  per  1000 
to  38.7  per  1000,  or  by  from  35.5  to  114.2  per  cent.*' 

Another  table  compares  the  actual  mortality  per  100,000 
population  from  certain  diseases,  as  follows  : 

188^1894.  1885-1890. 

Trinity  / ^ « 

Tenements.  Ward  8.  City  of  N.  Y. 

Measles 58.02  48.64  45.67 

Scarlet-fever 43-51  53-25  52.19 

Diphtheria  and  croup 87.03  192.52  181.63 

Typhoid-fever 14.51  22.53  24.27 

Diarrhoeal  diseases 246.59  307.22  316.85 

Consumption 516.19  499-74  391-75 

Pneumonia 420.65  3I9-5I  287.89 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 384.39  310.29  241.96 

Diseases  of  urinary  system 181. 31  20S.91  173-72 

This  summary  is  urged  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  the  mortality  in  Trinity  Tenements  was  caused 
by  unsanitary  conditions.  "  On  the  contrary y  the  above  rates 
prove  that  those  very  diseases^  to  which  is  attributed  the  high 
rate  of  the  city  mortality  in  general^  are  less  prevalent  in  Trinity 
Tenements  than  in  the  eighth  ward  or  the  city  at  large. ' ' 

Adroitly  used  as  these  figures  and  a  great  many  more  are, 
they  all  show  excessive  mortality  from  preventable  diseases — 
criminal  mortality — by  the  tenement-house  proprietors.  Trinity 
Church  or  otherwise,  and  scarcely  less  criminal  neglect  by  the 
Board  of  Health  for  non-enforcement  of  sanitary  measures. 
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Brooklyn,  i,o86,0(X) :  Total  deaths,  1696—566  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  18.38.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  126.35;  no  from  croup  and  diphtheria. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  213. 

Syracuse,  95,000  :  Total  deaths,  125—34  under  five  years  of 
age.  Death-rate,  15  81.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  ail  causes,  112.00  ;  croup  and  diphtheria,  2.  From  con- 
sumption, 22. 

Legality  of  the  Board  of  Health  Questioned, — In  a  recent  at- 
tempt to  enforce  its  ordinances  (Syracuse  Post,  June  27th),  it 
is  claimed  by  Attorney  Brooks  that  his  client  could  not  be 
held  for  a  violation  of  a  health  ordinance  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  existing.  In  May,  1893,  he  asserted,  there  was  a 
general  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  a  con- 
solidation of  prior  acts  relating  to  local  health  boards.  This 
act  repealed  all  laws  previously  enacted,  said  the  attorney. 

The  law  of  1893  made  a  provision  for  the  continuance  of 
local  boards.  On  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  legal  authority 
the  present  Board  of  Health,  constituted  under  the  general 
health  law  of  1850,  is,  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  this  old  law, 
a  commission  that  is  not  clothed  with  enough  authority  to  do 
one  ofHcial  act. 

A  prominent  attorney  said  to  the  Post  reporter  last  night 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  :  **  This  defect  in 
the  1893  law  probably  passed  by  the  Statutory  Revision  Com- 
mittee unobserved.  I  confidently  believe  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  for  the  local  health 
commissioners  to  resign,  and  have  the  Mayor  reappoint  them. 
At  present  they  do  not  constitute  a  board  of  health,  as  they 
have  not  organized  under  the  1893  law.** 

Albany,  100,000  :  Total  deaths,  188 — 39  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  22,93.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  122.35  J  croup  and  diphtheria,  5.  From  typhoid-fever, 
13  ;  from  consumption,  26. 

June  20th  (Syracuse  Nezus). — Fifteen  deaths  from  typhoid- 
fever  during  the  past  year  among  the  students  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Albany — 8  of  them  in  the  class  just  graduating — 
make  up  an  alarming  record.  The  authorities  of  the  institution 
insist  that  the  condition  of  the  buildings  is  perfect,  and  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  Albany  water.     This  is  no  new  complaint. 
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Several  years  ago  there  were  cases  of  typhoid  among  the 
pupils  of  St.  Agnes*  School,  whose  buildings  were  erected 
with  special  reference  to  hygienic  principles.  Albany  water 
was  then  charged  with  being  the  cause.  So  long  as  Albany 
takes  its  water  from  the  Hudson  River  below  the  city  of  Troy, 
germs  of  disease  cannot  be  excluded  from  it.  Albany  has  for 
years  been  agitating  the  subject  of  a  pure  water  supply,  but 
seems  to  have  accomplished  nothing  as  yet. 

Buffalo^  300,000:  Total  deaths,  368—168  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  14.72.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  181. 10;  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  8.  From  con- 
sumption, 31. 

Rochester^  150,000  :  Total  deaths,  178 — 28  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  14.72.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  ail 
causes,  181. 10;  croup  and  diphtheria,  3.  From  consump- 
tion, 35. 

North  Carolina.— H.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  President, 
Salem  ;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

Bulletin  for  May  :  Thirty  towns,  aggregating  149,404  popu- 
lation—87,650  white,  61,754  colored.  Deaths,  76  white,  99 
colored.     Under  five  years  of  age,  37. 

The  annual  death-rates  were  10.4  per  1000  for  the  white 
population,  19.2  for  the  colored  :  14.0  for  the  total.  From 
consumption,  7  white,  13  colored. 

Asheville,  12,000  :  Total  deaths,  5  white,  2  colored. 

Charlotte^  14,000  :  Total  deaths,  10  white,  12  colored. 

Raleighy  15,000  :  Total  deaths,  8  white,  10  colored. 

North  Dakota.— Hon.  W.  H.  Standish,  President,  Bis- 
marck; F.  H.  DeVaux,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  Valley  City. 

Ohio. — Byron  Stanton,  M.D.,  President,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati,  336,000  :  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.D.,  Health  Offi- 
cer, reports  for  the  month  of  May  473  deaths,  representing  an 
annual  rate  of  16.89  P^^  1000.  There  were  162  deaths  under 
five  years  of  age.  From  zymotic  diseases  there  were  71 
deaths,  and  from  consumption,  58. 

Mansfieldy  18,000:  J.  H.  Craig,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  re- 
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ports  13  deaths  during  May,  of  which  i  only  was  under  five 
years  of  age — duetocr.oup — and  the  only  death  reported  from 
zymotic  diseases.  Consumption  was  also  the  cause  of  but  I 
death.     The  annual  death-rate  per  ichdo  was  8.05. 

Cleveland  is  swamped  with  garbage^  according  to  the  Plain- 
Dealer^  June  30th,  and  ''  the  Health  Department  is  poweiless 
to  do  anything.  No  man  in  the  city  realizes  the  importance  and 
gravity  of  the  situation  as  does  Dr.  Hess,  the  Health  Officer  ; 
but  he  can  do  nothing  without  assistance  from  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  that  is  the  only  place  to  apply  for  relief."  Meanwhile, 
he  is  making  a  tour  of  inspection  of  other  cities,  some  of 
which — Syracuse,  for  example — are  in  the  same  dilemma  as 
Cleveland,  where  the  city  authorities  are  contending  about  the 
most  profitable  crematories,  and  the  people  blind  to  the  utility 
of  their  household  fire  grates. 

Oklahoma  Territory.— L.  L.  Parker,  President,  King- 
fisher ;  C.  D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Secretary,  El  Reno. 

Pennsylvania.— S.  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  President,  Lancas- 
ter; Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

The  small'pox  status  in  this  State  to  July  17th,  reported  by 
the  Secretary,  as  follows  : 

Philadelphia, — Number  of  cases  reported  since  May  29th, 
1895.  25  ;  number  of  deaths  reported  since  May  29th,  1895,  5- 

Pittsburgh^  Allegheny  County. — One  case  reported  ;  patient 
came  from  West  Virginia.  Removed  to  Municipal  Hospital 
and  recovered. 

The  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  in  Philadelphia 
since  May  29th,  1895,  has  been  429  ;  number  of  deaths,  153. 

One  fatal  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  reported  in 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,163,864  :  M.  Veale,  Health  Officer,  reports  : 
In  the  five  weeks  ending  June  29th,  deaths,  2180 — 717  under 
five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate,  19.5  per  1000.  Deaths 
from  typhoid-fever,  46  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  iii  ;  from  con- 
sumption, 234. 

Pittsburgh,  275,000:  J.  Guy  McCandless,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
reports  for  five  weeks  ending  June  29th  :  Deaths,  458 — 201 
under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  9  ;  from 
consumption,  38.     Annual  death-rate,  17.49. 
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Rhode  Island.— A.  G.  Sprague,  M.D.,  President,  River 
Point  ;  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Secretary,  Providence. 

SoUTFi  Carolina. —J.  R.  Bratton,  M.D.,  Chairman,  York- 
ville  ;  H.  D.  Fraser,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Charleston. 

Charleston^  65.165 — white,  28,870;  colored,  36,295.  H.  B. 
Horlbeck,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  five  weeks  ending 
June  29th:  Deaths,  259 — 181  colored.  Under  five  years, 
119;  deaths  from  consumption,  13.  Annual  death-rates, 
white,  28.09  \  colored,  51.85  :  41.33  per  1000. 

South  Dakota.— C.  B.  Alford,  M.D.,  President,  Huron. 

Tennessee.— J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville  ; 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  principal  diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater 
prevalence,  in  the  State  for  the  month  of  May  were  lung  dis- 
eases acute,  malarial-fever,  consumption,  typhoid-fever,  mea- 
sles, whooping-cough,  mumps,  rheumatism,  dysentery,  diph- 
theria, scarlet- fever,  and  la  grippe. 

Clarksville,  10,000 — white,  6000  ;  colored,  4000.  Deaths 
in  May  :  2  white,  4  colored.  Death-rates  per  1000  population 
respectively,  4.00  ;   12.00  :  7.20. 

Memphis,  55,923 — white,  28,064;  colored,  27,859.  Deaths 
in  May  :  White,  37  ;  colored,  61.  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively, 15.82  ;  26.28  :  21.03. 

Murfreesborough,  5000— white,  3000  ;  colored,  2000.  Deaths 
in  May  :  White,  2  ;  colored,  8.  Death-rates  per  1000  respec- 
tively, 8.00  ;  48.00  :  24.00. 

Nashville^  87,754— white,  54,595  ;  colored,  33,159.  Deaths 
in  May  :  White,  57  ;  colored,  81.  '  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively, 12.51  ;  29.30:   18.86. 

Chattanooga  Board  of  Health  met  June  i8th  {Press^  June 
19th)  to  discuss  extra  sanitary  precautions  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming Epworth  League  convention  in  that  city,  and  adopted 
resolutions  urging  householders,  the  police,  Board  of  Public 
Works,  railroad  officials,  and  all  others  to  clean  up  and  to 
keep  clean. 

Texas.  — R.  M.  Swearingen,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Austin. 
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Utah  Territory. 

Salt  Lake  City^  W.  T.  Dalby,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner, 
reports  for  May,  39  deaths  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  6.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  6.68.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  2  deaths,  and  from  consumption,  4. 

Vermont.— C.  S.  Caverly,  M.D.,  President,  Rutland  ; 
J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Ritchford. 

Virginia.— R.  W.  Martin,  M.D.,  President,  Chatham  ; 
A.  Irving,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Richmond. 

Washington.— J.  R.  Hathaway,  M.D.,  President,  Ever- 
ett ;  G.  S.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Olympia. 

Seatile\Post  Intelligencer^  July  7th). — Health  Officer  Palmer 
reports  for  the  month  of  June  :  Total  number  of  deaths,  26, 
as  against  39  in  1891,  32  in  1892,  33  in  1893,  27  in  1894.  The 
annual  death-rate  of  the  month  for  the  present  year  per  1000, 
based  on  an  estimated  population  of  60,000,  was  5.20. 

West  Virginia.— W.  P.  Ewing,  M.D.,  President,  Charles- 
ton ;  N.  D.  Baker,  Secretary,  Martinsburg. 

Wisconsin.— J.  W.  Hancock,  M.D.,  President,  Ellsworth  ; 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  275,000:  W.  Kempster,  M.D..  Commissioner, 
reports  for  May  :  Deaths,  288  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  115. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  8  ;  typhoid-fever,  3  ; 
small-pox,  I  ;  whooping-cough,  5  ;  consumption,  29.  Death- 
rate  per  1000,  12.57. 

Provincial  Board  of  Health  of  Ontario.— John  Duff 
Macdonald,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Hamilton  ;  Peter  H.  Bryce, 
M.D.,  Secretary,  Toronto. 

Buenos  Ayres,  605,792  :  Albert  B.  Martinez,  Director- 
General  of  Municipal  Statistics. 

Deaths  reported  during  the  month  of  April,  1209  ;  under 
five  years,  518.  From  cholera,  47  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  25  ; 
typhoid-fever,  29  ;  scarlatina,  35  ;  small-pox,  22.  From  con- 
sumption, 100.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  26.57. 


OBITUARY. 


SIR  GEORGE  BUCHANAN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


The  death  of  Sir  George  Buchanan  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  sixty-four  is,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  heaviest 
loss  that  the  cause  of  public  health  has  sustained  since  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  E.  Parkes,  of  Netley.     To  his  intimate  friends, 
Mrho  were  aware  that  for  several  years  he  had  been  suffering 
from  a  grave  disease,  the  end  did  not  come  quite  unexpect- 
edly, but  others  who  knew  only  his  sturdy  frame,  his  black 
beard  scarcely  touched  by  years,  and  his  indomitable  powers 
of  work,  fondly  hoped  that  he  would,  in  well-earned  retire- 
ment from  ofiice,  attain  the  patriarchal  age  of  another  worker 
in  the  same  field — the  late  Sir  E.  Chadwick.     The  son  of  Dr. 
G.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Myddelton  Square,  he  was  born  in  183 1, 
educated  at  University  College,  London,  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1 85 1,  M.B.  with  two  scholarships  and  three  gold  medals  in 
1854,  and  M.D.  in  1855.     After  having  served  as  Resident 
Medical  OfHcer  at  the   London    Fever  Hospital,   where   he 
nearly  succumbed  to  typhus-fever,  he  was  physician  to  that 
hospital  from  1861  to  1868,  as  well  as  to  the  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren in  Great  Ormond   Street.     During  this  period  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Lelt- 
somian  Lecturer,  and  a  fellow  of  University  College,  in  the 
work  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
University,  his  efforts  having  greatly  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Convocation  under  the  Charter  of  1858,  and  to  the 
admission  of  women  to  its  degrees.     He  was  one  of  the  Cen- 
sors of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1882  was  ap- 
pointed a  Fellow  of  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

In  1856,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  he  became  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  district  of  St.  Giles'  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  which 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  the  preceding 
year.  Here  he  began  his  career  as  a  pioneer  of  practical  sani- 
tation, and  his  exertions  bore  rich  fruit  in  the  remarkably 
light  incidence  in  that  district  of  the  epidemic  of  1866,  when 
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his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  now  Medical 
Officer  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  writer  of  this 
memoir,  were  among  the  members  of  the  temporary  staff  he 
organized  for  combating  the  spread  of  the  epidemic.  His 
original  researches  on  the  relation  of  overcrowding  and  his 
statistical  work  in  relation  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
disease,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government,  and  for  eight 
years,  from  1861  to  1869,  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  conducting  inquiries  connected  with 
the  public  health.  Among  these  his  investigation  into  the 
influence  of  vaccination  on  small-pox  and  the  working  of  the 
Vaccination  Acts,  begun  in  1861,  led  to  the  amended  legisla- 
tion of  1867.  In  1862  he  was  called  on  to  inquire  into  the 
prevalence  of  ty^phus  in  certain  northern  towns  during  the  cot- 
ton famine,  and  in  1865  to  report  on  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  twenty-five  large  towns  in  consequence  of  drainage, 
better  water  supply,  removal  of  filth,  and  sanitary  measures  in 
general.  It  was  then  that  he  called  attention  to  the  relation 
between  the  subsoil  drainage  and  the  prevalence  of  phthisis 
not  previously  suspected,  but  since  confirmed  by  universal 
experience. 

In  1869  he  was  permanently  appointed  an  inspector  under 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  two 
years  later  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
then  first  constituted.  In  1875  he  became  Assistant  Medical 
Officer,  and  in  1880  he  succeeded  as  Principal  Medical  Officer 
his  friend,  Dr.  Seaton,  who  had  filled  the  position  for  a  few 
years  since  the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Simon.  This  office  he 
administeredvvith  the  highest  success  until  his  retirement  in 
1892,  when  it  passed  to  his  accomplished  colleague.  Dr.  R. 
Thome-Thome,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Sir  George  was  no  ordinary 
man  ;  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  enormous  power  of 
work,  and  of  concentrating  his  whole  mind  on  the  problem 
that  was  before  him  for  the  time  being,  regardless  of  surround- 
ings— no  mean  classical  scholar,  and  one  whose  width  of  lit- 
erary culture  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  scientific  acumen. 
Genial,  generous,  and  commanding  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  might,  had  he 
cared,  have  made  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune  ;  but  his  un- 
selfishness and  his  modesty,  wilh   a  stem  and  absorbing  sense 
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of  duty  to  his  fellow-men,  led  him  from  the  very  first  to  make 
it  the  one  aim  and  end  of  his  life  to  strive,  so  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  leave  the  world,  especially  the  world  of  the  poor  and 
helpless,  better,  healthier,  happier  than  he  found  it.  It  was 
thus  that  long  before  he  became  a  recognized  servant  of  the 
State,  he  accepted  duties  which,  often  involving  prolonged 
absence  from  London  and  always  demanding  his  whole  time, 
were  absolutely  fatal  to  his  prospects  as  a  physician,  and  that 
for  eight  long  years,  which,  though  almost  continuously  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  amounting  to  one  fourth 
of  his  entire  public  life,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  refused  to 
take  into  account  on  his  retirement  in  calculating  his  claim  to 
a  pension  !  With  a  warm  heart  and  kindly  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  in  all  ordinary  relations,  on  a  question  of 
right,  justice,  or  mercy,  in  combating  greed,  ignorance,  and 
selfish  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  such  as  too  often 
came  under  the  notice  of  his  department,  he  never  hesitated 
to  express  his  indignation  and  contempt.  Even  in  dealing 
with  his  official  superiors  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
would  tell  them  their  duty  very  plainly,  taking  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  impatience  with  politicians  who  failed  to  recognize 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  national  health.  Of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  Board,  the  one  with  whom  he  was  most 
heartily  in  accord  was  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  whose 
philosophic  mind  and  scientific  sympathies  enabled  him  to 
realize  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  public  health  on  the 
public  wealth,  and  in  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Mr.  Ritchie,  with  his  sound  sense  and  grasp  of  details, 
was  a  no  less  willing  disciple.  The  best  of  our  sanitary  legis- 
lation belongs  to  the  period  in  which  Sir  George  and  Mr, 
Ritchie  worked  together  ;  and  in  the  resolute  and  outspoken 
opposition  with  which  Mr.  Ritchie  used  to  meet  the  retro- 
grade amendments  of  the  selfish  or  the  faddist,  one  could  fre- 
quently recognize  the  echo  of  the  master's  teachings.  The 
nature  of  his  work  precluded  his  giving  to  the  world  any  brill- 
iant scientific  discovery,  but  his  laborious  statistical  researches, 
his  cautious  but  irrefragable  inductions,  and  his  encourage- 
ment of  scientific  investigation  by  experts,  more  than  entitled 
him  to  admission  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  le- 
ceived  the  barren   honor  of  knighthood   on    his  retirement, 
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when  the  authorities  were  haggling  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
superannuation,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  the  following  year. 
He  had  long  been  the**  man  at  the  helm"  of  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  to 
his  guiding  genius  and  far-reaching  efforts  it  is  that  the  United 
Kingdom  owes  the  immunity  from  cholera  that  excites  the 
admiration  or  the  jealousy  of  our  continental  neighbors.  Even 
after  his  retirement  his  services  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State.  Though  in  failing  health,  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Basing  he  assumed  the  vacant  chairmanship,  conscious  that 
his  end  too  was  near.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  working  for 
others,  for  he  did  not  survive  the  issue  of  the  Report  many 
days. 

The  Royal  Society  on  his  resignation  of  office  founded  a 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  every 
three  years  for  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  public  health. 

Sir  George  Buchanan  was  twice  married — first  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  VV.  Murphy,  and  sister  of  Mr. 
Shirley  Murphy,  Medical  Officer  to  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil ;  and  secondly  to  Alice,  daughter  of  his  former  colleague, 
the  late  Dr.  E.  Seaton,  and  sister  to  Dr.  Seaton,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  County  of  Surrey.  She  survives  him, 
and  he  leaves  behind  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest 
son.  Dr.  George  Seaton  Buchanan,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  Medical  Inspector  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  two  of  his  daughters  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  the  elder  was  the  first  lady  elected  to  the  Fel- 
lowship of  University  College. — Sanitary  Record. 


Albert  C.  Gorgas,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  U.  S.  Navy, 
died  at  his  home,  in  Philadelphia,  June  29th,  1895.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  Navy,  August  30th,  1856.  He  served  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Gerinantowrty  1857-60,  and  did  constant  service 
during  the  war,  taking  part  in  several  actions.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  August  30th,  1861  ;  to 
Surgeon,  October  13th,  1861  ;  to  Medical  Inspector,  October 
6th,  1873  ;  and  to  Medical  Director,   March  4th,   1884.     He 
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was  retired  last  spring.     He  leaves  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
two  sons. 


Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  the  eminent  biologist,  died  at 
Eastbourne,  June  29th,  1895.  He  was  born  at  Ealing,  in 
Middlesex,  England,  May  4th,  1825.  To  have  lived  seventy 
years  was  a  comparatively  long  existence  for  Huxley,  for  he 
had  been  in  bad  health  ever  since  1882  ;  but  physical  distress 
never  for  a  moment  impaired  his  mental  vigor. 

Huxley's  father  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Ealing  school, 
and  the  boy  had  the  advantages  of  a  sound  rudimentary  edu- 
cation. In  after-life  Huxley  would  declare  that  he  owed 
much  to  his  mother,  and  would  expatiate  on  a  trait  she  pos- 
sessed— that  of  rapid  thinking,  which  faculty  he  prided  him- 
self on  exercising.  In  his  biographical  notes,  unfortunately 
too  sparse,  Huxley  insisted  that  his  method  of  study  had  been 
desultory.  But  beseems  to  have  mastered  when  young  many 
topics,  and  besides  that,  when  a  lad,  had  acquired  German 
and  French. 

His  many  volumes  treat  of  physiology,  biology,  physiogra- 
phy, anatomy  ;  of  science,  general  and  special.  Then  there 
are  his  essays,  many  of  which,  and  his  best  work,  are  not  en- 
tirely scientific. 

How  much  he  agreed  or  did  not  agree  with  Darwin  is  of  the 
least  importance.  It  was  for  his  fine  freedom  of  thought  that 
Huxley  is  above  all  distinguishable.  His  was  a  constant  com- 
bat with  superstition.  This  superstition,  he  believed,  **  blocked 
the  way  of  progress.*'  His  was,  he  insisted,  **  not  a  fight  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  but  between  science  and  theol- 
ogy." Referring  to  his  theological  contentions,  he  wrote 
that  **  he  doubted  whether  any  champion  could  be  found 
whose  competency  would  be  recognized  beyond  the  coterie  to 
which  it  belonged."  It  is  a  grievous  blunder  to  insist  that 
Huxley  had  no  reverence,  for  he  has  written,  **  Man  follows 
his  higher  nature  when  he  worships  his  Maker." 

What  Huxley  particularly  resented  were  the  clumsy  attacks 
directed  toward  him  by  slipshod  personages,  who  sometimes 
were  peers,  and  oftener  bishops.  In  such  cases  he  showed 
decided  annoyance,  and  sometimes  a  misspent  energy.  His 
pen  could  be  trenchant,  his  irony  cutting  ;  but  when  he  met 
a  worthy  foe  he  was  courteous. 
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Any  book  reviewed  or  advertised  in  The  Sanitarian  cost- 
ing $1.50  or  less  will  be  sent  free  to  any  present  subscriber  send- 
ing the  name  of  a  new  subscriber,  or  to  any  new  subscriber  on 
receipt  of  the  full  subscription  price  sent  on  his  own  account  ; 
or  any  book  so  reviewed  or  advertised  costing  more  than 
$1.50  will  be  sent  at  a  discount  of  that  amount. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General 
OF  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30TII,  1893.  Two  volumes.  Pp.  307  and  408. 
Washington  :  Government  print. 

These  volumes  comprehend  : 

I.  A  statement  of  the  conditions,  the  field  and  work  of 
the  corps  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  period. 

Of  35  candidates,  out  of  50  applicants  for  appointment  to 
the  service,  who  presented  themselves  for  examination,  ^Aree 
only  received  the  required  grade-mark  of  80  per  cent.  Six 
successful  candidates  were  appointed  assistant  surgeons  to  fill 
vacancies  created  by  act  of  Congress,  death,  resignation  and 
promotions  during  the  year.  There  were  two  deaths — of  As- 
sistant Surgeon  J.  W.  Branham,  from  yellow-fever,  and  Past 
Assistant  Surgeon  S.  C.  Devan,  from  tuberculosis — both  from 
diseases  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  service  during 
the  year  was  53,317,  of  which  number  14,857  were  treated  in 
the  hospital.     The  remainder  were  dispensary  patients. 

Total  deaths  from  all  causes,  478.  The  number  of  cases 
treated  in  quarantine  was  198,  with  three  deaths — two  from 
yellow-fever  and  one  from  small-pox. 

Special  reports  of  many  cases  of  practical  importance  are 
made  in  detail. 

Description  of  the  national  quarantine  stations  and  their 
work,  respectively,  follows.  Cost  of  plants,  $114,105.  Total 
expenditures  during  the  year,  $586,238.02. 
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2.  Histor)'  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1893— special  appre- 
hension legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  it  ;  Laws  and 
Regulations  for  the  Maritime  Quarantine  of  the  United 
States  ;  Commission  to  Obtain  Information  Concerning  Chol- 
era in  Foreign  Countries  ;  Yellow-fever  Epidemic  in  the  South 
in  1893,  and  Reports  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Service  de- 
tailed by  the  President  to  serve  in  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Consuls  at  Foreign  Stations,  and  of  officers  detailed  for 
other  special  duties  in  connection  with  the  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  cholera  in  1893,  altogether  compre- 
hend an  amount  of  literature  on  the  epidemics  of  the  year  of 
much  practical  utility  for  future  service. 

The  History  of  Prostitution:  Its  Extent,  Causes 
AND  Effect  Throughout  the  World,  By  William  W. 
Sanger,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician,  Blackwell's  Island,  New 
York,  etc.  With  Numerous  Editorial  Notes  and  an  Appen- 
dix.   8vo,  pp.  710.    New  York  :  The  American  Medical  Press, 

1895. 

This  volume  is  based  upon  extraordinary  opportunities  and 
investigations  by  the  author  previous  to  1858  ;  has  been  edited, 
and,  with  an  appendix,  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  it  is  a  practical  one,  and 
should  be  studied  from  a  scientific  standpoint ;  and  this  has 
been  done  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  book  will  be  found 
of  value  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  social  science  and  the 
relation  of  the  subject  to  the  public  welfare.  The  law-maker, 
the  sanitarian,  the  physician,  and  the  humanitarian  will  each 
find  material  worthy  of  consideration.  In  an  elaborate  '*  in- 
troduction'* the  author  states  the  reasons  which  have  called 
forth  his  effort,  and  his  position  as  a  resident  officer  where  he 
could  command  data  has  enabled  him  to  do  his  work  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  student  who  would  become  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

Monthly  Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  is  a 

new  venture  among  the  already  overwhelrning  number  of  low- 
priced  medical  periodicals,  edited  and  published  by  E.  H. 
Ginrich,  M.D.,  Ph.D,  12  pages  quarto,  monthly,  at  $1,  Phila- 
delphia.    It  is  equal  to  any  of  its  class,  and  worth  its  price. 
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"  SUM  THOWTS  ABAGHT  NAN  BUNT'S  CHRESMUS  TEA  PARTY." 

Tea  culture  in  Ceylon  is  the  abiding  topic  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  exchanges,  the  Tropical  Agriculturist.  But 
besides  what  can  be  learned  from  its  pages  about  good  tea — 
that  which  is  the  product  of  Ceylon — a  good  deal  can  be 
learned  about  that  which  is  not  so  good  and  some  of  its  pro- 
vokatives,  produced  elsewhere,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Rogers, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Toni  Treddlehoyle, "  has  written 
many  sketches.  One  of  them  is  under  this  title,  and  is  in 
part  as  follows  : 

NAN  BUNT'S  CHRESMUS  TEA  PARTY. 

"  Fine  Mistriss  Bunt  Shoo  did  invite 

Five  gossaps  all  ta  Tea  ; 
And  az  the  smooking  cups  went  raand 

They  cuddant  let  Nabors  be. 
The'r  tongues  they  went  like  new-rung  bells, 

The'r  Chins  just  like  a  spring  ; 
An  meny  a  cup  of  Tea  went  coud. 

While  they  wor  gossaping. 
No  Nabor  near  did  owt  escape, 

Thaze  praters  cud  invent ; 

Backbiting  wor  ther  sole  maath-piece, 

And  mischief  thare  intent. 

Mike  Mortal. 

**  Ben  Bunt:  Nay!  Nay!  drop  it,  preya,  an  let  foaks 
alloan,  for  ha  ben  lisning  to  yer  tawk  wal  am  reight  slel^t  ;  yo 
wimmin-foaks  nivver  naws  wen  ta  gie  ovvar,  wen  yo  start  a 
maggin.  Ha  alias  think  at  tea  brews  moar  mischief  then  owt 
thear  iz  it  nashan  beside,  for  it  tells  all  it  naws.  an  a  gud  deal 
moar  beside,  that's  wun  reason  wha  am  ageant  teatoatal  trade, 
cos  ha  naw  weel  enuf  at  chatter-watter  caant  speik  well  a 
noabde,  an  if  ha  mud  hev  my  mind,  ad  hev  all't  teapots 
thrawn  inta  chancery,  an  't  kups  an  *t  sausurs  speng  wewd 
aboou't  clawds,  an  tea  kettals,  an  all  't  rest  at  parafanalea 
blawn  away  in  a  wirlwind  to  Sibearea  :  na  that's  mind  ;  then 
thear  woddant  be  sa  much  illefying  goaing  off,  am  suar,  wun 
amang  another  ;  foaks  ad  mind  ther  awn  consarns,  an  not  be 
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magc^ing  and  tawking  abaght  this  boddy  an  'tuther  boddy, 
for  tea  brews  an  surkalates  moar  mischief  amang  *t  nabaz, 
then  all  't  ale  thear  iz  it  kingdom  put  tagether,  for  when  a 
chap  goaz  tut  public-hause,  and  gets  a  toathree  pints  a  ale,  it 
maeks  him  sing  an  look  cheerful!,  an  if  he  happenze  ta  hev 
owt  on  hiz  mind  abaght  onny  boddy,  he  tells  am  to  ther  faices 
wot  he  thinks  like,  but  tea  maeks  an  az  crab'd  am  az  ill-tem- 
pered az  wesher-wimmin  on  a  rainy  day  :  am  another  thing  it 
maeks  am  pool  faices  az  long  az  jack-planes,  an  call  foakes 
behint  ther  backs,  a  shame  ta  be  ead  :  hey,  it  brings  ta  mind 
wot  Mike  Mortal  sez  up  at  same  subject — 

•'  *  Thus  plain  to  all,  this  Kettle-Broth 
Duz  nowt  but  mischeef  maek  ; 
While  Ale  it  calls  foak  to  ther  faice, 
To  calls  behind  ther  back.' 

** .  .  .  Na  doant  let  me  drive  ye  all  away  we  wot  ha  been 
saying.  Sit  yer  senze  doane,  its  nobbat  just  nine  o'clock. 
Nan  Bunt :  Gud  neet  to  ye  all,  if  yer  goin  :  gud  neet,  Peggy, 
an  be  suer  an  doant  taek  na  noatis  at  wot  arr  Ben's  been  say- 
in,  cos  it  wor  nobbat  iz  nonsense  like.     Gud  neet." 

The  Evasion  of  Germ  Diseases. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  impure  water  is  a  source  of  infection  with  the  germs  of 
disease,  and  that  milk  may  have  similar  evil  potency.  Chpese, 
in  virtue  of  the  alleged  deadly  tyrotoxicon  that  it  sometimes 
develops,  is  in  the  same  category,  and  recently  it  is  said  to 
convey  the  germs  of  diphtheria.  Butter,  presumably  the  most 
wholesome  of  fats,  has  been  tested  and  found  wanting,  be- 
cause a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  tested  contained  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Beef  and  pork  are  likely  to  contain 
the  germs  of  tape-worms  and  trichina?  respectively,  besides 
harboring  no  end  of  bacteria  if  not  absolutely  fresh,  and  an 
assortment  of  deadly  ptomaines  when  canned.  Nearly  all  the 
manufactured  foods  and  food  products  have  been  found  by  the 
Ohio  food  commission  to  contain  adulterations  of  uneatable 
debris  or  more  or  less  poisonous  cliemicals.  Latterly  the  oys- 
ter has  been  accused  of  conveying  typhoid-fever  germs.  And 
now,  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  tottering  confidence,  sci- 
ence has  assailed  the  staff  of  life,  asserting  that  bread,  after 
undergoing  the  ordinary  process  of  cooking,  contains  living 
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bacteria,  which  may  as  well  as  not  be  of  disease-producing 
species. 

Of  course  this  picture  of  disease  lurking  everywhere  in 
search  of  victims  has  another  side.  Water  may  be  boiled  and 
milk  sterilized,  with  the  result  of  killing  any  germs  they  con- 
tain. Thorough  cooking  will  effectually  destroy  the  eggs  of 
parasitic  organisms,  if  present.  Properly  canned  meats  do  not 
contain  ptomaines,  and  there  are  such  things — though  unques- 
tionably they  are  anomalous — as  pure  manufactured  foods. 
Moreover,  the  very  authorities  who  show  us  that  bread  as  or- 
dinarily cooked  contains  bacteria,  demonstrate  that  proper 
cooking  will  kill  these  bacteria.  As  yet  no  one  has  suggested 
a  way  in  which  the  possible  poisons  of  cheese  and  the  germs 
in  butter  may  be  effectually  got  rid  of.  But,  after  all,  these 
are  only  two  out  of  a  long  list  of  eatables,  and  these  might  be 
omitted  from  the  dietary  of  any  one  who  is  especially  afflicted 
with  pathophobia.  The  most  timid  person,  therefore,  it  has 
been  supposed,  might  with  safety  continue  to  indulge  himself 
in  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment,  provided  he  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  insuring  proper  preparation  of  the  nourishment. — 
Harper  s  Weekly, 

Choosing  a  Climate.— What  is  the  sense  in  telling  a 
patient  with  a  hole  at  the  top  of  his  lung  to  **  go  to  Califor- 
nia" without  instructing  him  in  regard  to  the  location  to  which 
he  should  go,  or  at  least  what  kind  of  climate  he  should  look 
for?  Without  some  specific  information  such  a  patient  is 
likely  to  drop  into  a  place  better  calculated  to  shorten  than  to 
prolong  his  days.  To  be  sure,  all  the  climates  of  California 
are  characterized  by  a  dryness  exceeding  what  is  known  in  the 
East,  and  this  fact  gives  some  relative  advantages.  But  un- 
questionably the  air  may  be  too  dry  in  certain  localities  for 
certain  cases.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  a  patient  to  find 
out  what  the  doctor  who  sends  him  away  from  home  and 
friends  himself  does  not  know  ?  Besides,  there  are  many  con- 
stituent elements  which  enter  in  to  make  up  what  we  call 
**  climate."  The  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned  is  usually  the 
thermometrical  readings,  and  the  *'  mean*'  temperature  is 
generally  quoted  as  proof  positive  of  superiority  when  it  varies 
a  few  degrees  one  way  or  the  other  from  that  of  another  local* 
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ity  with  which  it  is  compared.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  to 
know  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place,  and  to  know  only 
that,  is  to  know  very  little  about  its  climate.  The  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  a  climate  must  necessarily  include  the  degree  of 
humidity,  the  force  and  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
sunshine  and  cloudiness  ;  the  fogs  and  their  characteristics — 
whether  thin  or  dense,  high  or  low,  whether  coming  down 
from  the  mountains  or  rolling  in  from  the  sea  ;  besides  other 
unmeasurable  influences  not  seen  though  felt  :  all  these  and 
more  must  be  appreciated  in  order  to  give  the  single  factor  of 
relative  temperature  any  positive  quality  whatever. — Fro7n 
•*  Climate  and  Health,*'  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  July, 

The  Disposal  of  a  Citv*s  Waste  is  a  timely  topic  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
the  recently  appointed  Street-Cleaning  Commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Colonel  Waring  has  paid  unusual  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  at  home  and  abroad  for  many  years.  He 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  construction  of  sani- 
tary works  ;  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  sanitary 
improvements,  sewerage,  drainage,  etc.,  and  he  brings  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  city  authorities  generally. 

Summer  Rest  in  Name  Only.— While  we  rejoice  that  the 
promiscuous  comradeship  of  hotel  life  has  largely  given  place  at 
Newport,  Bar  Harbor,  Lenox,  and  our  other  fashionable  water- 
ing-places, to  the  pleasant  protection  of  the  cottage  home,  is 
it  not  seriously  deplorable  that  simplicity  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of?  To  be  comfortable  is  one  thing,  to  be  swathed  in  luxury 
or  to  be  tortured  by  ceremony  all  the  time  is  another.  It 
seems  strange  to  many  of  us,  who  cannot  choose  precisely 
what  we  will  do  and  where  we  will  go  in  summer,  that  those 
who  can  so  often  select  a  mere  repetition  of  mid-winter  social 
recreation. — From  **  The  Art  of  Living — The  Summer  Prob- 
lem,** by  Robert  Grant,  in  the  July  Scribner. 

A  Healthier  Development  of  Athletics.-— The  high- 
board-fence  athletic  field  has  been  supplanted  by  the  country 
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house,  designed  not  for  its  athletic  facilities,  but  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  country  life.  And  indeed  the  country  club  feature, 
when  it  has  been  introduced,  is  a  further  cause  in  itself  for 
modifying  the  excess  of  athletics.  For  any  rational  man 
would  prefer  to  the  monotonous  pounding  of  a  cinder  track  in 
city  air  and  surroundings,  the  transporting  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  body  to  the  ameliorating  surrounding  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  indulgence  there  in  open-air  sports,  not  as  a  labor  or 
with  any  purpose  save  the  uncontrollable  one  of  naturally 
using  his  body,  with  only  such  rivalry  as  demands  no  arduous 
training  yet  gives  a  zest  to  the  game,  and  can  be  measured  by 
long  glasses  afterward. — From  '*  Life  at  the  Athletic  Clubs,*' 
by  Duncan  Edwards,  in  the  July  Scribner. 

The  Beauty  of  Stevenson's  Character.— It  is  impossi- 
ble to  deal,  however  lightly,  with  the  personal  qualities  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  without  dwelling  on  the  extreme 
beauty  of  his  character.  In  looking  back  over  the  twenty 
years  in  which  I  knew  him,  I  feel  that,  since  he  was  eminently 
human,  I  ought  to  recall  his  faults,  but  I  protest  that  I  can 
remember  none.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  fault  was 
a  certain  want  of  discretion  always  founded  on  a  wish  to  make 
people  understand  each  other,  but  not  exactly  according  to 
wisdom.  I  recollect  that  he  once  embroiled  me  for  a  moment 
with  John  Addington  Symonds  in  a  manner  altogether  blood- 
thirsty and  ridiculous,  so  that  we  both  fell  upon  him  and 
rended  him.  This  little  weakness  is  really  the  blackest  crime  I 
can  lay  to  his  charge.  And,  on  the  other  side,  what  courage, 
what  love,  what  an  indomitable  spirit,  what  a  melting  pity  ! 
He  had  none  of  the  sordid  errors  of  the  man  who  writes — no 
sick  ambition,  no  envy  of  others,  no  exaggeration  of  the 
value  of  this  ephemeral  trick  of  scribbling.  He  was  eager  to 
help  his  fellows,  ready  to  take  a  second  place,  offended  with 
great  difficulty,  perfectly  appeased  by  the  least  show  of  re- 
pentance. Stevenson  was  the  most  exquisite  English  writer 
of  his  generation  ;  but  those  who  lived  close  to  him  are  apt  to 
think  less  of  that  than  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  un- 
selfish and  the  most  lovable  of  human  beings. — From  "  Per- 
sonal  Memories  of  Stevenson,*'  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  in  the  July 
Century. 
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POULTNEY  BiGELOW's  history  of  **  The  German  Struggle 
for  Liberty"  opens  brilliantly  in  the  July  Harper s  Magazine 
as  a  series  of  detached  papers  touching  important  events  in 
1806.  They  include  Napoleon's  military  murder  of  John 
Palm,  of  Nuremberg,  the  John  Brown  of  Germany  ;  a  chance 
meeting  of  Napoleon  and  the  admiring  philosopher  Hegel ; 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  army  that  faced  the  French  at 
Jena  ;  and  the  stampede  that  followed  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstedt.  The  success  of  the  Little  Corsican  is  better 
understood  when  the  demoralization  of  Germany  and  the 
superiority  of  troops  trained  in  the  school  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution are  realized. 

Darkest  Time  in  the  Revolution.— The  close  of  the 
year  1780  was,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  darkest  time  of 
our  Revolutionary  struggle.  Cornwallis  had  just  destroyed 
the  army  of  Gates  at  Camden,  and  his  two  formidable  lieu- 
tenants, Tarleton  the  light-horseman,  and  Ferguson  the  skilled 
rifleman,  had  destroyed  or  scattered  all  the  smaller  bands  who 
had  been  fighting  for  the  patriot  cause.  The  red  dragoons 
rode  hither  and  thither,  and  all  through  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  none  dared  lift  up  their  heads  to  oppose  them  ; 
while  North  Carolina  lay  at  the  feet  of  Cornwallis  as  he  start- 
ed through  it  with  his  army  to  march  into  Virginia.  There 
was  no  organized  force  against  him,  and  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  seemed  hopeless.  It  was  at  this  dark  hour  that  the 
wild  backwoodsmen  of  the  western  border  gathered  to  strike 
a  blow  for  liberty. — From  **  Hero  Tales  from  American  His- 
tory,*'  *^  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  July  St.  Nicholas. 

France  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.— The  Bonapartists 
in  France  have  lately  professed  to  find  encouragement  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  memoirs  of  the  epoch  of  the  great 
Napoleon  ;  but  they  will  find  this  passing  fashion  to  be  very 
barren  of  political  capital  for  imperial  pretenders.  It  is  not 
the  memory  of  Napoleon,  but  that  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  which  has  now  gained  firmest  hold  upon  the 
French  imagination.  The  Orleans  fiHe  this  year  has  afforded 
evidence  as  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  cult  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc.     Th^s^  fetes  were  celebrated  with  their  usual  magnifi- 
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cence.  The  new  feature  this  year  was  the  presence,  conspicu- 
ous among  the  stately  figures  in  the  great  procession,  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who  attended  to  express 
in  his  own  person  the  homage  of  Catholic  England  to  the 
memory  of  the  Maid.  Meanwhile  the  movement  grows  apace 
in  France  itself.  Monuments  are  rising  to  the  memory  of 
Jeanne  the  Deliverer  all  over  France.  Her  marvellous  career 
gives  inspiration  to  French  art,  and  the  memory  of  her  achieve- 
ments combines  with  the  lustre  of  her  character  to  renew  the 
faith  of  France  in  the  Unseen. — Review  of  Reviews  for  July, 

In  the  same  number  is  an  article  on  *'  Mexico  as  the  Cradle 
of  Man  s  Primitive  Tr  adit  ions  y'*  giving  some  of  the  results  of 
Dr.  Augustus  le  Plongeon's  remarkable  researches  in  Yucatan. 
M.  le  Plongeon  has  spent  twelve  years  in  exploring  and  ex- 
cavating the  ruins  of  lost  cities  in  that  interesting  country, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  antiquities.  As  a  result 
of  these  investigations,  he  has  become  convinced  that  Yucatan 
is  the  long-sought  **  cradle  of  the  human  race.*'  The  Review 
publishes  Dr.  le  Plongeon's  speculations  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  his  laborious  research  is  certainly  commendable, 
and  has  brought  to  light  much  valuable  material  ;  it  is  to  ac- 
quaint American  readers  with  the  wonderful  remains  of  pre- 
historic civilizations  that  lie  across  our  Southern  boundary 
that  attention  is  directed  to  his  discoveries. 

Intellectual  Detachment.— The  outspoken  ways  and 
caustic  sayings  of  Dr.  Jephson,  of  Leamington,  celebrated  in 
the  forties  and  fifties,  have  furnished  the  kernel  of  many 
anecdotes.  One  day  he  was  called  on  by  one  whom  Brantome 
would  have  called  une  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  .     Having  listened  to  a  description  of  her 

malady,  the  oracle  pronounced  judgment:  "An  egg  and  a 
cup  of  tea  for  breakfast,  then  walk  for  two  hours  ;  a  slice  of 
cold  beef  and  half  a  glass  of  madeira  for  luncheon,  then  walk 
again  for  two  hours  ;  fish  (except  salmon)  and  a  cutlet  or  wing 
of  fowl  for  dinner,  with  a  single  glass  of  madeira  or  claret ; 
to  bed  at  ten  and  rise  at  six,  etc.  No  carriage  exercise, 
please."  *'  But,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  thinking  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  visitor,  **  pray  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
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Do  you  know— ahem  ! — my  position?"  "Perfectly,  ma- 
dame,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  am  prescribing  for  an  old  woman 
with  a  deranged  stomach."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  be- 
hooved this  exalted  lady  to  cultivate  detachment  as  the  pre- 
liminary to  a  return  to  health  ;  to  regulate  her  life  without 
any  reference  to  her  rank  in  the  peerage,  her  station  in 
society,  or  the  number  of  carriage  horses  in  her  stable. — Frojn 
"  Intellectual  Detachment,"*  by  SiR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  ^ar/., 
M.P,,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July. 

Fencing  from  a  Hygienic  Standpoint.— According  to 

Lecomte,  fencing  is  a  hygienic  exercise  of  the  first  rank,  and 
even  a  curative  means  for  certain  deformities.  This  exercise 
should  be  practised  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  inaitre  d'armeSy  who  insists  on  the  correct  execution 
of  the  movements  and  unrestrained  postures.  It  is  indii:- 
pensable  to  use  the  left  hand  also,  in  order  to  develop  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  equally.  Under  the  influence  of  this  exer- 
cise the  muscles  develop,  the  joints  and  spinal  column  are  sup- 
pled, the  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  digestive  functions  are 
rendered  active  ;  nutrition  and  the  nutritive  changes  are 
stimulated  at  the  same  time  as  the  cutaneous  functions. 
Fencing  has  given  excellent  results  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
migraine,  hypochondria,  insomnia,  obesity,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, constipation,  and  chlorosis.  It  assures  recovery  from 
scoliosis  and  from  stiff  joints  following  immobilization,  and 
corrects  certain  cachectic  deviations  of  the  lower  limbs. — yoitr- 
nalof  the  American  Medical  Association, 

PAMPHLETS,  reports,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Baths  :  Report  on  the  New  Rain  Baths  at  the  Utica  State 
Hospital.  By  Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.,  36  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

Camphor-Menthol  :  A  Supplementary  Report.  By  Seth 
Scott  Bishop,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Civil  Service  Reform  in  State  Institutions  :  Reorganization 
of  the  Medical  Staff.     By  Boerne  Bettman,  M.D.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Cigar-Case  Bearer,  The.  By  M.  V,  Slingerland.  Bulletin 
93,  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Damping  Off.     By  George  F.  Atkinson,  Bulletin  94.     //'/V/. 

Diphtheria  :  How  is  it  Propagated  ?  By  G.  W.  Goler,  M.D.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grip  and  its  Effects  on  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Ear.  By 
Seth  Scott  Bishop,  M.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

Municipal  Hygiene — the  Greatest  Need  of  the  South.  By 
George  Troup  Maxwell,  M.D.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  the  State  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane  :  Report  of  the  Investigation  by  Senate  Commit- 
tee, Albany,  N.  Y. 

Typhoid- fever  :  Its  Causes  and  Prevention.  By  G.  D.  Ar- 
nold, M.D.,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

Walnut  Lodge  Hospital  :  Report  of  Superintendent  for 
1894.     By  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SANITARY  PATENTS  OF  RECENT  DATE. 

540,530.  Garbage  receptacle.     W.  H.  Wilson,  Washington 
D.  C.     A   receptacle  having  a  compartment  adapted  to  be 
swung  outward  through  an  opening  in  the  fence  to  permit  of 
the  ready  removal  of  matter. 

540,993.  Filter.  E.  Kupferle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  cylinder 
provided  with  an  internal  revolving  spindle  carrying  a  series 
of  brushes. 

540,819.   Filter.     G.  C.  Payne,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

541,335.  Process  of  and  apparatus  for  purifying  and  disin- 
fecting water.  Carl  Salzberger,  Burgsteinfurt,  Germany. 
Consists  in  first  mixing  the  water  with  lime-paste,  then  charg- 
ing the  mixture  with  carbon-dioxide  to  form  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  an  elec- 
tric current  to  decompose  it  and  to  set  free  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

542,865.  Conduit  for  sewers.  William  Walter,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  A  conduit  having  a  skeleton  frame  consisting  of  semi- 
circular end  sections  having  locking  tongues  and  inner  and 
outer  plates  connected  to  said  end  sections. 

542,914.   Filter.     C.  Ashurst,  Paris,  Ky. 

542,934.  Filter  and  cut-off  for  rain  water.  C.  J.  Kleespies, 
Hartwell,  O.  A  drum,  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  of  the  re- 
versible cut-off  pivoted  to  the  drum  and  the  yoke  connected 
therewith  provided  with  a  finger  hold,  curved  bars  with  spaces 
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there  between,  the  screen  located  below  said  bars  and  extend- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  drum  to  about  the  centre  thereof,  and 
the  partition  located  between  the  outlet  pipes. 

541,970.  Detachable  water  filtering  bed.  A.  J.  Harder, 
Kingston,  Pa.  A  water  chamber,  an  open-ended  cylinder  ex- 
tending through  the  bottom,  thereof,  a  perforated  cap  over  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  a  filtering  chamber  removably  connected 
to  the  lower  part  of  said  cylinder,  a  filtering  chamber  extend- 
ing over  the  bottom  of  the  first  chamber,  and  a  removable 
perforated  cap  covering  the  end  of  said  cylinder. 

STATE   MEDICAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

A  permanent  national  organization  of  the  various  State 
Medical  Examining  and  Licensing  Boards  was  effected  at  the 
American  Medical  Association  Meeting,  May  9th,  1895,  at 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, W.  W.  Potter,  M.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Vice-President, 
J.  M.  Hays,  M.D.,  Greensborough,  N.  C;  Secretary,  B.  M. 
Griffith,  M.D.,  Springfield,  111. 

Committee  to  draft  Constitution  and  By-laws :  Charles 
Mclntyre,  M.D.,  Easton,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Potter,  M.D.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  N.  Payne,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are  to  establish  a  uniform 
schedule  of  requirements  for  all  medical  colleges  and  examin- 
ing boards,  and  assist  in  perfecting  a  method  for  higher  medi- 
cal education. 

B.  M.  Griffith,  M.D., 

Secretary. 

Springfield,  III.,  May  27,  1895. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  at  its  meeting 
held  in  Chicago,  June  25th,  adopted  the  following  : 

"  Whereas,  The  Faculty  of  the  Northwestern  University 
Woman's  Medical  College  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  criti- 
cising the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  for  having  issued  to 
three  non-graduate  students  of  said  college  the  State  certifi- 
cate entitling  them  to  practise  medicine,  whom  they  claim 
were   not  entitled  to  receive  them,  and  charging  the  Board 
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with  having  adopted  a  lax  policy  in  numerous  other  instances, 
thereby  seriously  detracting  from  the  usefulness  of  the  Board  ; 
and 

**  WhereaSy  Although  the  resolutions  were  *  oidered  to  be 
placed  before  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,'  they  were 
furnished  to  the  various  medical  publications  of  the  country 
simultaneously  with  their  presentation  to  the  Board,  and  be- 
fore the  Board  had  opportunity  to  make  any  defence  ; 

Whereas,  The  said  college  has  not  made  any  investigation 
of  the  methods  or  policy  of  the  board,  and  could  not  be  in 
possession  of  information  upon  which  to  found  such  serious 
charges  ;  and 

**  Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  admitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  that  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
without  due  consideration,  and  were  not  so  applicable  to  the 
present  Board  ;  and 

'*  Whereas,  In  the  past  two  years  no  certificate  has  b^en 
granted  to  any  applicant  upon  an  average  rating  of  less  than 
80  per  cent  on  all  branches,  and  the  questions  and  examina- 
tion papers,  and  a  tabulated  record  of  all  examinations  are 
preserved,  and  are  matters  of  record  in  the  office  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  Board  to  adopt 
any  policy  regarding  the  admission  to  its  examinations  of  non- 
graduates,  the  law  prescribing  that  *  non-graduates  shall  sub- 
mit themselves  for  examinations,'  and  further  prescribing 
that  *  the  examinations  shall  be  of  an  elementary  and  practi- 
cal character/     Therefore,  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  justice  demands  that  the  Faculty  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medical  College,  and  all 
others  interested,  inform  themselves  as  to  the  methods  and 
policy  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  in  conducting  its 
examinations  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  charges 
made,  or  of  making  such  withdrawal,  alteration,  or  explana- 
tion of  the  charges  as  the  facts  may  warrant  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  Faculty  inquire  as  to  whether  any  individual  interest 
or  personal  animosity  prompted  the  drafting  and  circulating 
of  the  resolutions." 

(Signed)        B.  M.  Griffith,  M.D., 

Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  M.D. 

J.  W.  Scott.  M.D.,  Secretary, 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS 
AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
DISEASE.* 


By  G.  H.  Patchen,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Improved  Movement  Cure  Insti- 
tute, New  York. 


3.  RESPIRATION  AS  A  REMEDY, 

From  what  has  preceded  on  the  mechanism  and  cultivation 
of  the  respiratory  power,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  pro- 
motes healthy  conditions  by  the  aid  it  affords  to  vital  proc- 
esses, though  it  may  be  difficult  to  understand  how  its>  culti- 
vation can  be  used  remedially,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
comprehend  how  it  can  possibly  possess  curative  power  of 
such  great  merit  as  to  be  seriously  urged  and  employed 
as  an  effectual  remedy  for  many  of  the  most  distressing  forms 
of  chronic  disease. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  that,  to  some 
minds,  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  remedial  power  of  regulated 
respiration,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  possessed  curative 
properties,  should  be  received  with  serious  doubts,  or  even 
utter  incredulity.  However  this  may  be,  if  the  idea  seems 
new  or  strange  to  any  one,  it  is  simply  because  he  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  advanced  thought  and  experience  in  this 
branch  of  curative  medicine. 

It  will  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  incline  us 
more  readily  to  assent  to  its  truth,  if  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  realize  one  very  important  fact — viz.,  that  nature  recog- 
nizes no  distinction  between  what  are  called  physiological  or 
healthy  and  pathological  or  diseased  conditions.     This  differ^ 

*  Concluded  from  page  117. 
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■entiation  is  a  device  of  man  to  assist  him  in  solving  questions 
which  pertain  to  the  study  of  the  different  phases  of  medical 
science  only,  and  with  which  the  science  of  therapeutics  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Health  and  disease  are  both  products,  both  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  same  organic  functions.  The  same  forces 
are  in  operation,  in  every  individual,  whether  he  is  enjoying 
the  most  robust  health  or  is  suffering  from  what  is  called  a 
form  of  disease.  These  opposite  conditions  are  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  different  states  of  the  vital  functions  at  the 
time  of  their  observation  respectively  :  health  being  the  result 
of  the  vital  processes  when  the  functions  are  vigorously  and 
harmoniously  performed  ;  and  disease  when  they  are  weak 
and  inharmonious  in  their  action. 

If,  then,  chronic  forms  of  disease  are  states  or  conditions 
due  to  insufficient  or  imperfect  vital  action — a  failure  of  the 
system  to  carry  forward  physiological  processes  to  a  degree 
sufficiently  harmonious  to  maintain  health — it  follows  that  it 
is  not  the  influences  affecting  the  body  from  without,  but  the 
manner  and  degree  of  the  action  of  the  vital  processes  them- 
selves which  result  in  disease.  It  is  true  there  are  many  ex- 
ternal influences  which,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
affect  healthy  processes  unfavorably.  Such  conditions  are 
undoubtedly  often  the  occasion  of  disease,  but  they  should  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  be  considered  essential  causes  for  various 
reasons.  Their  action  is  local,  transient,  and  of  infrequent 
occurrence  ;  their  effects  are  neither  uniform  nor  constant, 
but  vary  with  the  constitutional  condition  of  each  individual 
in  whom  they  occur  ;  they  are  always  manifested  in  the  part 
or  organ  possessing  the  least  vitality,  and  are  readily  pre- 
vented and  overcome  by  any  means  which  will  restore  the 
lessened  vitality  to  its  normal  degree  of  vigor.  Instead  of 
being  legitimate  objects  of  remedial  attention,  they  are  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  weak  points  in  physio- 
logical action  or  function  which  need  to  be  corrected.  The 
predisposing  causes  of  disease  are  systemic  or  constitutional. 
In  a  therapeutic  sense  they  are  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  main  objects  to  which  remedial  effort  should  be 
directed. 

The  difference  between  and  the  relative  importance  of  the 
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exciting  and  essential  causes  of  disease  will  be  readily  seen  in 
their  true  light  by  an  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  number  of  persons,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ordinary  health,  are  out  camping,  and  that,  during  the  night, 
when  all  are  sleeping,   a  great   wind   and   rainstorm  occurs 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature.     The  tent  is 
blown  down,  and  all  receive  a  thorough  drenching  and  other- 
wise suffer  from  the  exposure  incident  to  the  abrupt  change 
in  their  situation.     Before  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it,  every  one  in  the  party  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  serious 
and  powerful  extraneous  or  exciting  cause  of  disease — viz., 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold.     It  is  evident   that,  if  exposure 
were  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important  disease-producing 
element  in  active  operation,  the  effects,  whatever  they  might 
be,  would  be  uniform,  and  would  be  experienced  by  all  alike, 
since  each  one  was  exposed  to  the  same  causative  influence 
and  to  the  same  extent  and  degree.     But  what  isjthe  actual 
result  ?     Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  period  of  expo- 
sure one  of  the  number  is  found  to  be  suffering  from  tonsilitis, 
a  form  of  sore  throat ;  a  second  has  incipient  pneumonia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  a  third  is  ill  with  enteritis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  ;    a  fourth  is  afflicted  with  nasal 
catarrh  ;    a   fifth   has   inflammatory   rheumatism,    while    the 
others  remain  perfectly  well. 

This  supposititious  illustration  so  faithfully  and  fully  coin- 
cides with  daily  experience  and  observation  that  it  may  be 
accepted  as  literally  and  universally  true,  that  the  real  and 
most  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  disease,  independent 
of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  are  the  inherent,  sys- 
temic or  constitutional  conditions  which  obtain. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  diseased  conditions  in  general  is 
more  emphatically  so,  if  possible,  with  all  chronic  manifesta- 
tions of  ill  health.  In  fact,  such  diseases  do  not  become 
chronic  until  the  vital  processes,  both  general  and  local,  have 
become  so  impaired  that  they  can  no  longer  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  functions  with  which  they  are  charged. 

When  we  are  able  to  comprehend  clearly  that  the  condition 
of  chronic  forms  of  disease  is  deficient  vital  action,  we  are 
prepared  to  understand  that  the  cure  consists  in  the  restora- 
tion of  vital  action  to  its  normal  degree  of  vigor  and  power. 
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In  searching  for  a  remedy  that  may  uniformly  be  depended 
upon  to  promote  vital  processes  and  functions,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  desired,  nothing  will  be  found  that  can 
equal,  in  efficiency,  the  respiratory  rhythm  caused  by  the 
abdominal  form  of  respiration. 

The  secret  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  this  important  physio- 
logical function  lies,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  most  intimately  associated  with  all  the  vital  functions 
engaged  in  the  processes  of  nutrition,  but  that  it  is  a  natural 
incentive  to  their  activity,  and  that  it  exercises  a  dominating 
influence  over  them. 

Indeed,  so  intimate  and  mutual  are  the  relations  between 
respiration  and  vitality,  that  the  state  of  the  one  may  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  index  of  the  condition  of  the  other.  A  chronic 
invalid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  name  or  nature  of  his 
complaint,  is  always  dipoor  breatlter,  and  is  habitually  consum- 
ing less  oxygen  than  his  normal  capacity  for  breathing  is  able 
to  supply. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  article  to  enumerate  all  the 
diseased  conditions  which  may  be  effectually  remedied  by 
proper  methods  of  respiration,  and  to  illustrate  its  practical 
application  in  each  instance,  but,  rather,  to  call  attention  to 
this  superior  remedial  process  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
every  individual — a  process  which  affords  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion as  well  as  the  pound  of  cure — and  to  establish  its  relevancy 
and  efficiency,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  all  chronic  affections  which,  irrespective  of  their  name 
or  locality,  originate  in  defective  function  of  the  processes  of 
either  circulation,,  digestion,  or  assimilation. 

Defects  of  circulation  generally  exist  in  the  veins  and  capil- 
laries. It  is  in  them  that  stagnation  and  congestion,  in  vaii- 
ous  stages  and  degrees  of  severity,  occur,  giving  rise  to  many 
disorders  and  conditions  which  are  essentially  of  the  same 
form  and  nature,  but  which,  for  some  reason,  have  received 
entirely  different  names  conforming,  generally,  to  that  of  the 
organ  or  locality  most  affected.  From  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point this  artificial  classification  of  diseases  is  always  confusing 
and  often  very  harmful. 

Stagnation,  or  even  severe  congestion  of  one  organ  or  local- 
ity, does  not  essentially  differ  from   a  similar  condition  in 
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another  organ  or  locality  ;  neither  does  it  require  a  different 
form  of  treatment  for  its  removal  or  cure. 

Moreover,  the  established  custom  of  giving  different  names 
to  similar  abnormal  conditions,  simply  because  they  manifest 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  system,  is  unfortunate 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to  cause  the  suffering  part  or 
organ  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  an  isolated  entity  having  no 
intimate  connection  through  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
channels  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  a 
person  is  suffering  from  a  faulty  condition  of  the  venous  circu- 
lation, which  the  physician,  in  compliance  with  custom.,  is 
obliged  to  pronounce  congestion  of  the  liver,  it  happens  that, 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  abnormal  condition  has  been  given 
**  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  all  remedial  effort  is  apt  to 
be  directed  to  the  suffering  organ  itself,  instead  of  to  the 
relation  of  the  abnormal  condition,  however  remote,  which 
has  localized  it.  It  further  happens  that  the  treatment 
adopted,  whether  the  result  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  apt 
to  be  quite  unlike  that  ordered  for  another  person  who  is 
suffering  from  consequences  of  venous  congestion  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  different  locality  and  under  a  different  name. 

The  merest  tyro  in  medical  knowledge  knows  that  if  the 
contents  of  the  veins  throughout  their  entire  length,  including 
the  minutest  capillaries,  could  be  removed  as  fast  as  received, 
none  of  the  numerous  diseased  conditions  dependent  upon 
venous  congestion,  no  matter  in  what  part  or  organ  situated, 
or  by  what  name  recognized,  would  or  could  exist. 

When  any  of  these  conditions  are  present,  local  remedial 
measures,  even  including  surgical  procedures,  can  have  none 
but  a  palliative  effect,  because  by  these  means  only  the  conse^ 
quences  of  the  real  defect  are  dealt  with,  leaving  the  original 
causes  undisturbed  and  as  aggressive  as  before. 

The  rational  and  effectual  remedy  for  any  and  all  disorders 
due  to  venous  stagnation  in  any  part  or  organ,  from  the  liver 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  venous  circulation 
extends,  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  power  and  motion 
of  respiratory  rhythm  (the  function  provided  by  nature  for 
the  perfect  aspiration  of  the  venous  channels  in  all  parts  of 
the  body)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  uninterruptedly  main- 
tain this  action  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.     That  it  is 
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possible,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  cultivate  respiratory  rhythm 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  remove  the  deleterious  conse- 
quences of  past  defects  and  become  a  preventive  of  future 
lapses  from  health  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  physicians  and  others  who  have  thoroughly 
tested  it. 

The  curative  effects  of  respiratory  rhythm  are  not  limited 
to  its  controlling  influence  over  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
veins  and  capillaries.  The  aspiratory  or  suction  power  of  the 
diaphragm  is  often  sufficient  to  relieve  and  overcome  mal- 
positions of  the  pelvic  organs  in  various  stages  and  degrees  of 
development.  The  origin  of  these  affections  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  suffering  organs  themselves,  but  in  the  diminished 
power  and  effectiveness  of  those  functions  by  which  health  is 
maintained. 

Sustentation  is  not  a  state,  but  a  function^  promoted  and 
made  continuously  operative  by  the  motion  of  the  abdominal 
walls  and  diaphragm  as  they  participate  in  the  act  of  respira- 
tion. The  amount  of  latent  power  in  the  organism,  which, 
by  cultivation^  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  normally  required,  as  clinical  experience  has 
amply  demonstrated. 

The  remedial  effects  of  this  method  of  treatment  are  specific, 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  often  surprising  in  the  speedy  and 
permanent  relief  afforded. 

Chronic  digestive  disturbances  are  usually  found  in  persons  ^ 
who,  by  choice  or  force  of  circumstances,  lead  a  life  of  physi- 
cal inactivity,  but  these  ailments,  with  their  tedious  train  of 
disagreeable  and  painful  symptoms,  are  caused  not  so  much 
by  sedentary  habits  as  by  the  restricted  power  and  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  which  absence  of  physical  effort  enforces. 

Diminished  respiratory  rhythm  is  prejudicial  to  digestive 
vigor  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  lessens  the  amount  of  inspired 
oxygen,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  assimilation  of  food 
greatly  depends  ;  it  curtails  the  efficiency  of  peristaltic  action, 
a  most  important  factor  of  all  digestive  and  assimilative  proc- 
esses ;  and,  lastly,  it  deprives  the  digestive  organs  themselves 
of  the  normal  amount  of  motion  and  mechanical  displacement 
upon  which  their  individual  vigor  and  function  depend. 

Restore  to  the  dyspeptic  sufferer,  by  proper  cultivation,  the 
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natural  force  and  power  of  respiratory  rhythm  and  you  at  once 
remove  the  most  potent  cause  of  his  infirmity  and  re-establish 
healthy  conditions,  although  his  sedentary  habits  remain 
unchanged. 

The  general  principles  which  underlie  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing remedial  effects  from  respiratory  effort  are  few  in  number, 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  comprehend.  They  may  be  confi- 
dently applied  by  any  intelligent  person  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  all  ordinary  cases  of  chronic  ill-health  for  which 
it  is  at  all  relevant.*  Very  severe  or  complicated  cases  re- 
quire, of  course,  the  services  of  some  one  possessing  thorough 
medical  knowledge  and  the  skill  and  judgment  which  come 
from  practical  experience. 

The  most  important  thing  to  accomplish  is  to  extend  the 
respiratory  motions  of  the  chest  to  the  abdominal  region,  and 
increase  the  power  and  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles — the  mechanism  of  respiration. 

This  change,  to  be  permanent  and  effective,  must  result 
from  a  process  of  cultivation,  which,  however,  no  one  should 
undertake  without  bearing  in  mind  a  very  important  fact — 
namely,  that  although  respiration  is,  to  a  limited  extent, 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  it  is  really  an  involuntary  process. 

Voluntary  respiratory  effort  very  soon  induces  fatigue,  and, 
for  this  reason,  should  not  be  practised  by  those  who  are  very 
weak  or  delicate,  even  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  improving 
the  breathing  power  and  capacity. 

A  much  better  and  more  natural  way  of  securing  the  result 
desired  is  to  practice  for  a  short  time  each  day  a  few  gymnas- 
tic or  Swedish  movements  which  are  commensurate  with  the 
strength,  while  the  body  is  kept  in  such  a  position  that  respi- 
ration is  compelled  to  assume  the  abdominal  form.  By  this 
means  every  important  physiological  requirement  of  the  law 
of  relationship  that  exists  between  respiration  and  exercise  is 
complied  with.     The  exercises  necessitate  increased  respira- 

•  Interested  inquirers  will  find  in  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor's  books,  "  Health  by 
Exercise"  and  **  Pelvic  and  Hernial  Therapeutics,"  not  only  convincing  proof 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  proposition  under  discussion,  but  an  abundance  of 
practical  detail,  among  which  are  included  the  conditions  for  which  respira- 
tion may  be  successfully  used  as  a  remedy  and  the  best  methods  of  making  it 
available. 
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tory  effort,  which,  when  confined  to  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, induces  more  vigorous  peristaltic  action,  a  greater 
degree  of  raobiUty  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  all  the  whole- 
some influences  over  the  venous  circulation  and  pelvic  organs 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  always  result  from  normal  dia- 
phragmatic action. 

Lastly,  to  make  the  circle  of  function  and  uses  complete, 
the  increased  supply  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during 
the  period  of  activity  is  not  wasted,  but  is  fully  utilized  by 
the  system  for  the  nutritive  support  of  expenditure  occasioned 
by  the  muscular  effort. 

The  kind  of  exercises  which  may  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage will  depend  entirely  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
person  employing  them.  For  the  very  weak  and  helpless, 
some  of  the  passive  forms  of  Swedish  movements  to  the  ex- 
tremities, with  massage  to  abdomen  and  back, will  prove  suffi- 
cient. As  the  strength  and  nutrition  improve  some  active 
movements  of  the  extremities  may  be  substituted  for  the  pas- 
sive ones,  and  such  bending  and  twisting  motions  of  the  trunk 
as  affect  the  region  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  added.  Persons 
of  ordinary  health  and  strength,  but  who,  nevertheless, -suffer 
in  some  form  the  consequences  resulting  from  imperfect  circu- 
lation, digestion,  or  assimilation,  will*  find  the  greatest  benefit 
from  movements  of  a  still  more  active  and  positive  nature. 
Such  muscular  effort,  whether  in  the  form  of  **  exercises," 
sports,  or  pastimes,  as  causes  deep,  full,  and  even  rapid  breath- 
ing— whatever,  in  fact,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  increasing 
muscular  function  and  the  power  and  scope  of  the  abdominal 
form  of  respiration,  is  to  be  recommended  and  is  truly  reme- 
dial. 

For  this  latter  and  very  large  class  of  seekers  after  improved 
conditions  of  health  there  are  so  many  different  ways  of  secur- 
ing the  same  result  that  to  make  a  choice  is  often  perplexing. 
Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  as  she  has  recently  told  us  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Worlds  incidentally  whistled  herself 
into  a  better  condition  of  health,  which  the  practice  of  the 
unique  and  pleasing  accomplishment  still  maintains  ;  others 
have  achieved  the  same  result  by  singing  ;  others  still  by 
vocal  culture  and  oratory.  Some,  more  athletically  inclined, 
have  found  the   best   remedial   effects   to    result   from    box- 
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ing,  fencing,  swimming,  mountain-climbing,  horseback-riding, 
etc.,  while  within  the  past  few  years  thousands  have  found  in 
the  bicycle  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  phases  of  digestive  dis- 
orders, in  addition  to  the  unspeakable  delight  it  affords  as  a 
pastime. 

It  is  but  natural  that  because  one  has  been  relieved  of  suffer- 
ing by  the  practice  of  some  particular  form  or  method  of  ex- 
ercise he  should  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  and  desire  that 
every  one  similarly  afHicted  should  make  use  of  the  same 
means,  not  knowing  that  there  are  other,  and  perhaps  even 
better,  ways  of  getting  the  same  result.  The  reason  that  the 
practice  of  each  of  the  methods  of  exercise  mentioned  is  fol- 
lowed by  curative  results  is  simply  this,  they  ally  without  except 
tiotiy  compel  increased  respiration  of  the  abdominal  type^  and  make 
a  demand  for  a  larger  supply  of  oxygen  ^  which,  through  the  mus- 
cular effort  expended,  is  utilized  for  purposes  of  nutrition. 

THE   BICYCLE. 

On  account  of  the  great  and  growiog  popularity  of  the 
bicycle  among  all  classes  of  people,  a  few  words  relative  to  it 
as  a  means  of  exercise  seem  especially  proper  in  this  connec- 
tion. Aside  from  all  consideration  of  pleasure  which  it  affords 
as  an  open-air  recreation,  it  possesses  great  value  as  a  con- 
servator of  health.  This  is  because  it  is  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  promote  abdominal  respiration  with  a  minimum  of 
muscular  effort.  Everything  about  its  construction  and  use 
favors  this  effect.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  rolled  along 
instead  of  lifted,  as  in  walking  ;  the  legs  move  more  rapidly, 
and  their  j^ange  of  motion  is  more  extended,  bringing  into 
action  all  of  the  large  and  powerful  muscles,  causing  the 
blood  throughout  the  body  to  circulate  more  freely  and  abun- 
dantly ;  the  position  of  the  arms  is  such  that  the  respiratory 
muscles  of  the  chest  are  more  or  less  fixed,  and  their  freedom 
of  action  curtailed,  obliging  the  increased  respiratory  effort, 
made  necessary  by  the  quickened  circulation,  to  involuntarily 
assume  the  abdominal  form.  For  these  reasons,  as  a  form  of 
exercise  suitable  for  persons  of  every  phase  of  health  and 
strength  above  that  of  being  a  bed-ridden  invalid,  it  is  unap- 
proachable. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  writer  has  prescribed  the  judicious 
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use  of  the  bicycle  as  a  means  of  exercise  for  invalid  women 
suffering  from  dyspeptic,  nervous,  and  even  pelvic  disorders 
as  soon,  during  their  course  of  treatment,  as  they  have  ac- 
quired sufHcient  muscular  strength  and  nervous  control  to  en- 
able them,  with  safety,  to  undertake  the  ordeal  of  learning 
to  ride.  In  not  a  single  instance,  when  directions  have  been 
explicitly  followed,  have  any  but  good  results  occurred  ;  each 
additional  case  only  serving  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
plan  of  procedure. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  CONCLUSION. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  all  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  physiologically  correct,  the  subjoined  deductions  neces- 
sarily follow  : 

1.  That  the  complex  mechanism  of  respiration  does  not 
exist  for  the  single  purpose  of  supplying  the  system  with 
oxygen,  but  is  charged  with  the  performance  of  other  equally 
important  duties  which  are  accomplished  by  the  same  means 
and  at  the  same  time, 

2.  That  because  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  carried  on  depends 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  extent  that  oxidation  occurs,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  cultivate  his  respiratory  capacity  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  maintain  it  at  a  degree  of  efficiency  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  daily 
life.  In  this  way  only  can  extraordinary  demands  for  sup- 
plies of  oxygen  be  successfully  met. 

3.  That  although  there  are  many  ways  of  cultivating  respira- 
tory capacity,  the  most  effective,  and,  therefore,  the  best,  is 
that  in  which  respiratory  effort  is  accompanied  by  a  sufficient 
amount  of  muscular  action  to  secure  and  utilize,  for  purposes 
of  nutrition,  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  supplied  to  the 
lungs. 

4.  That  although  deficient  respiration,  by  depriving  the 
system  of  necessary  supplies  of  oxygen,  always  results  in  some 
derangement  of  health,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  an  excess 
of  oxygen  into  the  system  by  any  respiratory  effort,  however 
exaggerated,  because,  when  the  blood  has  absorbed  all  it  can 
retain,  any  excess  beyond  this  amount  does  not  enter  the  sys- 
tem at  all,  but  is  discharged  from  the  lungs  by  every  exhala- 
tion as  fast  as  received.     Hence,  all  attempts  to  supply  oxygen 
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to  the  system  by  artificial  means,  of  whatever  nature  or  form, 
possess  no  advantage,  except  that  of  convenience  over  obtain- 
ing it  in  the  natural  way  by  means  of  increased  respiration. 

5.  That  what  is  termed  abdominal  breathing  is  the  more 
practical  and  preferable  type  of  respiration  for  the  following 
reasons : 

a.  Because,  from  the  form  and  construction  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus,  it  provides  for  the  necessary  air  supply  in  the 
most  natural  and  mechanical  manner  ;  conversely,  costal  res- 
piration is  useful  as  an  auxiliary  form  of  breathing  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  or  when  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  walls 
are  incapacitated  from  action  by  some  form  of  disease. 

The  somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  costal  respiration  is  bene- 
ficial, and  should  be  cultivated  because  it  guards  against  the 
deposit  of  tubercles  in  the  upper  cells  of  the  lungs,  thereby 
preventing  pulmonary  consumption,  is  fallacious  for  the 
reason  that,  primarily,  pulmonary  consumption  is  not  an 
organic  disease  of  the  lungs  ;  but  tubercular  disease  is  pro- 
moted by  imperfect  nutrition.  While  the  lungs  are,  undoubt- 
edly, the  site  upon  which  tubercles  are  most  frequently  de- 
posited, they  are  by  no  means  the  only  organs  thus  affected. 
But  wherever  they  find  lodgment,  if  they  are  not  effectually 
resisted  and  overcome  by  the  vital  processes,  they  invariably 
make  their  presence  manifest  in  the  same  deplorable  manner 
by  inflammation  and  final  destruction  of  the  part  invaded. 

The  fact  that  tubercles  are  found  in  so  many  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body  differing  in  function  and  structure  strongly 
supports  the  belief  that  their  presence  is  due  to  faults  in  the 
general  processes  of  nutrition. 

The  removal  or  cure  of  tuberculous  disease,  in  any  of  its 
manifestations,  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of  such  means  as 
will  increase  respiratory  capacity  and  insure  more  complete 
oxidation  and  use  of  every  form  of  nutritive  material. 

But,  independently  of  all  controversy  concerning  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  respiratory  use  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  more  physiological  and  mechanical  to  fill  them 
from  below,  by  abdominal  respiration,  than  from  above,  by 
the  costal  form. 

b.  Because  the  rhythmic  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  inde- 
pendently of  their  usefulness  in  supplying  the  lungs  with  air, 
are  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  the  venous  circulation 
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and  the  healthy  function  of  all  the  organs  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  The  fact  that  the  respiratory  function  is  enabled 
to  perform  two  important  duties  at  the  same  time  only  serves 
to  show  the  wise  economy  of  nature. 

c.  Because  abdominal  breathing  secures  the  best  vocal 
effects,  since  it  not  only  regulates  the  necessary  air  supply  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  but  it  enables  the  speaker  or 
singer  to  acquire  the  most  perfect  control  over  the  power, 
duration,  and  quality  of  tone,  with  more  freedom  in  the  use 
of  the  voice  and  less  fatigue  from  vocal  effort. 

d.  Because,  also,  it  is  not  only  a  conservator  of  health,  but  a 
preventive  and  cure  of  nearly  every  chronic  form  of  functional 
disease  that  is  manifested  in  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs. 
Disease  is,  as  before  shown,  just  as  legitimate  a  result  of  func- 
tional activity  as  health,  since  it  arises  from  the  exercise  of 
the  same  organs,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  manifesta- 
tions are  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  imperfection 
with  which  vital  processes  are  carried  on. 

The  relation  and  environment  of  the  organs  charged  with 
the  duty  of  promoting  vitality  and  health  are  such  that  they 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  motions  derived  from 
respiratory  rhythm  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  their  normal 
degree  of  functional  activity. 

With  abdominal  respiration  active  and  vigorous,  chronic 
manifestations  of  disease  are  well-nigh  impossible.  When 
they  do  occur,  whether  ostensibly  arising  from  imperfect  cir- 
culation, oxidation,  or  sustentation,  either  singly  or  combined, 
they  are  really  due  to  the  restricted  respiratory  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  which  always  accom- 
pany defective  action  of  the  processes  mentioned. 

Diseased  states  cannot  long  exist  independently  of  the 
causes  which  produce  them.  When,  therefore,  deficient 
respiratory  rhythm  is  restored  to  its  normal  degree  of  activity 
and  power,  all  consequences  of  imperfect  function,  under 
whatever  form  or  name  recognized,  rapidly  disappear. 

From  the  facts  adduced  it  is  very  evident,  even  to  the  least 
observing,  that  the  region  at  and  below  the  diaphragm,  the 
narrow  zone  that  is  traversed  by  the  rhythmic  movements  of 
respiration,  and  which  contains  those  organs  whose  unim- 
paired functional  activity  is  indispensable  to  health,  requires 
the  greatest  freedom  of  motion.     Any  form  or  mode  of  dress 
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which  restricts  the  necessary  physiological  motions  required 
in  this  region  are  fraught  with  evil,  and  that  continually. 

There  exists  no  compensation  for  physiological  sins  com* 
mitted  against  this  important  region  of  the  body,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  frequent  offender  will  be  obliged  to  suffer  ill  con- 
sequences.  The  evils  resulting  from  the  corset  and  other 
forms  of  abdominal  restriction  do  not  fall  upon  the  lungs,  as 
many  suppose,  because,  when  the  necessary  volume  of  air  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  lungs  at  their  lower  part,  it 
readily  finds  entrance  into  the  otherwise  unused  air-cells  of 
the  upper  portion. 

If  one  half  of  the  time  and  attention  now  bestowed  upon 
efforts  to  deform  the  natural  and  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
body  were  devoted  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  respiratory 
rhythm,  the  result  would  be  seen  not  only  in  the  muscular 
vigor,  beauty  of  form,  and  aesthetic  grace  that  such  cultiva- 
tion would  secure,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  human  suffer- 
ing would  cease,  because  nearly  all  chronic  disorders  of  the 
digestive  and  pelvic  organs  would  be  overcome  and  banished 
from  existence. 

Animals  and  children  afford  the  best  object-lessons  in  nor- 
mal breathing.  In  these  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
diaphragm  takes  the  initial  step  and  performs  the  largest 
share  of  the  work.  This  is  the  abdominal  type  of  breathing, 
the  type  that  should  be  used  by  every  one,  with  no  excep- 
tions on  account  of  age,  sex,  or  station  in  life. 

In  conclusion  1  would  say  to  all  of  my  readers  :  Cultivate 
respiratory  capacity  to  its  fullest  extent  by  any  means,  whether 
of  labor,  sport,  or  "  exercises"  which  will  cause  deep,  full, 
and  prolonged  respiratory  effort,  and  make  it  what  it  was 
designed  to  be,  a  never-failing,  potential  reservoir  of  oxygen 
from  which  the  system  can  always  derive,  under  any  stress  or 
emergency,  the  full  amount  required  for  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  and  all  the  purposes  of  general  nutrition.  But,  as  you 
value  health  and  even  life  itself,  see  to  it  that  this  degree  of 
cultivation  is  secured  and  maintained  by  means  of  abdominal 
respiration,  that  process  which  begins  its  beneficent  operations 
with  the  first  breath,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  delicate  and 
responsible  duty  of  presiding  over  the  most  important  vital 
functions  during  the  entire  course  of  life  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 


THE  PROPER  TEACHING  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING 
INTEMPERANCE  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES.* 


By  DeLancey  Rochester,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department,  University  of  Buffalo. 


The  object  of  free  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  is  to  render  individuals  most  fit  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  not  merely  to  fill  their  heads  with 
certain  historical  or  scientific  facts,  but  to  awaken  in  them  a 
desire  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  so  living  that  they 
may  benefit  their  fellow-men,  and  so  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  the  race  to  that  state  of  being  in  which  death  and  evil  shall 
be  unknown. 

**  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano**  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
department  of  public  instruction  ;  and  the  motto  should  be 
lived  up  to  in  every  institution  of  learning,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  professional  and  technical  schools.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  principles  of  hygiene  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  daily  school  life,  from  the  first  year  of  the 
kindergarten  onward  ;  and  the  example  thus  constantly  before 
the  pupil  should  be  enforced  by  precept  occasionally  by  every 
teacher,  in  whatever  department,  whenever  he  may  with  ap- 
propriateness introduce  it.  The  correlation  of  studies  is 
acknowledged  by  all  modern  instructors  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  individual 
may  be  one  harmonious  whole,  enabling  him  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  great  organic  universe  of  which  he  is  but  a  part 
of  a  part,  and  inspiring  him  to  do  his  part  so  nobly  that  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  may  be  in  no  respect 
retarded  by  any  act  of  his.  Therefore,  leading  up  to  the 
study  of  human  physiology  is  the  whole  group  of  nature 
studies,  begun  in  the  kindergarten  ;  the  study  of  plants  and 
animals  around  us,  correlated  with  the  study  of  geography, 
drawing,  language,  and  literature. 

The  similarity  of  our  lives  to  those  of  other  animals  and  of 


*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Baltimore, 
May  6th,  1S95. — From  the  Bullctiti. 
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plants  should  be  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  ;  our  close  rela- 
tion to  all  other  forms  of  life  being  thus  impressed.  A  large 
part  of  the  study  of  physiology  as  a  science  is  a  study  of  the 
mechanics,  the  physics,  and  the  chemistry  of  the  living  body  ; 
therefore  the  student  should  have,  at  least,  a  fair  elementary 
knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

This  makes  it  necessary  that  the  study  of  physiology  be  in- 
troduced at  a  relatively  late  period  in  the  school  course.  The 
writer  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference  on  natural  history  in  the  now  famous  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  *'  that  the  study  of  physiology  as  a 
science  may  best  be  pursued  in  the  later  years  of  the  high- 
school  course."  We  must  remember  that  the  chief  object  of 
education  is  not  the  mere  gaining  of  knowledge,  but  the 
making  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  noble  human  being.  I  hope 
to  show  before  I  finish  that  the  proper  teaching  of  physiology 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  accomplishing  this  re<- 
suit,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  curriculum — that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  the  high- 
school  course.  As  to  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be 
given  to  this  study,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  conference 
is  again  at  fault  in  its  recommendation,  "  that  a  daily  period 
for  one  half  year  be  devoted  in  the  high  school  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene."  A  daily  period  of  at 
least  one  year  would  not  be  too  much  time  to  devote  to  this 
important  subject. 

"It  is  certainly  true,"  says  the  conference  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  astronomy,  "that  to  give  good  instruction  in 
the  sciences  requires  more  work  of  the  teacher  than  to  give 
good  instruction  in  mathematics,  languages,  etc.  The  sooner 
this  fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the  management  of 
schooU  the  better. ' ' 

"  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact,"  says  the  confer- 
ence of  natural  history,  "  that  while  it  is  true  of  the  sciences 
generally,  it  is  eminently  true  of  physiology  that  it  is  vain  to 
expect  good  results  in  the  class-room  unless  the  subject  is 
taught  by  well-trained  teachers.  No  person  should  be  re- 
garded as  qualified  to  teach  physiology  in  a  high  school  whose 
preparation  has  not  been  at  least  as  thorough  as  that  of  his 
fellow-teachers  in  mathematics  and  the  languages." 
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I  would  go  even  further,  and  say  that  no  one  is  competent 
to  teach  physiology  properly  in  a  high  school  who  is  not  a 
thoroughly  trained  physician  of  at  least  two— better  five — 
years*  practical  experience.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  secure  such  a  teacher  for  a  low  salary  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  good  that  would  ensue  to  the  rising  generation  and 
so  to  humanity  at  large,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the 
salary  should  play  but  a  small  part  in  determining  our  action. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  moderate  salary  a 
practitioner  of  good  standing  might  be  found  to  devote  two 
hours  a  day  to  such  teaching,  just  as  now  many  are  found 
willing  to  devote  much  time  to  instruction  in  medical  colleges 
for  no  salary  at  all.  So  much  for  the  equipment.  Now,  how 
is  physiology  taught  in  our  high  schools,  and  how  should  it 
be  taught  ? 

In  physiology,  as  ordinarily  taught  in  the  high  school,  only 
one  of  the  two  great  functions  of  the  organism  is  presented  to 
the  pupil,  the  other  is  generally  ignored  altogether.  In  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  text-books  on  physiology  there  is  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  fact  of  sex  ;  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  from  that  book,  one  would  never  know  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  male  and  female 
of  the  human  species. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  We  should  teach  what  is  true,  and 
should  never  leave  a  false  impression  by  omitting  what  is 
true.  The  truth  should  be  taught,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
two  great  functions  of  the  organism — namely,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  ;  that 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  subsidiary 
to  one  or  other  of  these  great  functions,  and  that  if  either  of 
these  is  greater  than  the  other  it  is  the  latter,  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual  is  subsidiary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race. 

In  laying  down  this  great  principle  the  instructor  should 
impress  the  pupils  with  the  great  mission  of  life,  which  is  to 
live  so  nobly,  physically,  and  morally  that  our  successors  may 
be  still  better  equipped  than  we  to  live  a  life  whose  very 
advance  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  delight  that  we 
are  enabling  some  one  else  to  enjoy  his  or  her  life  more  and 
at  the  same  time  more  rationally. 
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Having  thus  introduced  his  subject,  the  instructor  should 
give  a  general  description  without  troubling  the  pupil  with 
minute  detail  of  the  structure  of  the  body  as  a  whole  ;  a  bony 
and  cartilaginous  framework,  the  shapes,  characteristics,  and 
functions  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  being  entered  into  ;  the 
bones  held  together  by  muscles  and  ligaments,  the  character- 
istics and  functions  of  muscles  and  ligaments  and  the  structure 
of  joints  being  demonstrated  ;  the  whole  ^being  covered  by 
the  skin  and  containing  within  it  certain  organs.  The  fact 
that  all  the  cells  of  every  organ  are  held  together  by  connec- 
tive tissues  should  be  demonstrated. 

The  instructor  should  state  and  illustrate  the  great  law  that 
the  health  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  physiologic  balance  of  income  and  outgo  ;  that  too  often 
too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  income,  and  food  is  poured 
into  an  individual  who  is  suffering  from  katabolic  poisoning 
due  to  insufficient  excretion. 

The  student  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  great 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  physiologic  division 
of  labor  hold  in  the  human  being  just  as  in  all  other  animals 
and  in  plants  ;  therefore  we  have  certain  organs  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  income,  so  that  it  may  be  received  in 
proper  form  for  use  ;  that  these  organs  are  known  as  the  diges- 
tive system,  consisting  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestine,  together  with  that  most  important  offshoot,  the 
respiratory  apparatus  ;  that  the  income  is  obtained  from  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  materials  ;  that  the  last,  oxygen,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs  and  has  a  special  function  in  the  economy 
that  will  be  referred  to  later  ;  that  the  solids  and  liquids  are 
taken  into  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  stomach,  etc. 

Then  the  function  of  each  digestive  cavity  should  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  character  of  the  food  digested  in  each  and  the 
mode  of  its  digestion  should  be  referred  to  in  some  detail. 
The  structure  of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreas  and  the  relation 
of  their  secretions  to  digestion  should  be  described.  The 
position  of  each  organ  in  the  body  and  its  relation  to  other 
organs  should  be  pointed  out  when  its  functions  are  described. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  go  into  too  great  histologic  detail ;  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  a  secreting  gland  should  be  explained — viz.,  a 
mucous  membrane  with  certain  specialized  cells,  and  a  capil- 
14 
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lary  network  of  blood  vessels  upon  one  side  of  it  and  with  a 
duct  on  the  other  side  leading  to  the  cavity  in  which  its  secre- 
tion performs  its  function  ;  that  these  specialized  cells  have 
the  power  of  selecting  from  the  blood  certain  materials,  and 
manufacturing  therefrom  the  secretion  that  is  peculiar  to  that 
gland,  and  of  transmitting  it  at  the  proper  time  through  the 
duct  to  the  cavity  where  its  function  is  to  be  performed. 

The  necessity  for  a  certain  definite  amount  of  rest  for  these 
secreting  glands  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils,  and 
thus  the  evils  of  chewing  gum  or  tobacco  and  of  eating  be- 
tween meals  or  overeating  at  meals  could  be  clearly  demon- 
strated to  them.  The  importance  of  the  salivary  secretion  in 
the  act  of  digestion  should  be  particularly  dwelt  upon,  for  if 
thorough  mastication  (necessary  for  insalivation)  is  procured, 
the  food  will  not  be  hurried  into  the  stomach  in  too  great 
quantities  or  at  too  rapid  a  rate.  After  we  have  considered 
the  preparation  of  the  food  our  attention  is  naturally  turned 
to  the  absorption.  The  two  great  avenues  by  which  the 
digested  food  is  taken  up  into  the  economy— the  lymphatic 
and  the  blood  capillaries — should  be  demonstrated.  This 
naturally  leads  to  a  description  of  the  great  circulatory  appa- 
ratus of  the  body — the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  veins,  the  heart, 
and  the  arteries,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
economy  in  general.  Following  this  would  come  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fluids  circulating  in  these  vessels,  and  their  physi- 
cal and,  as  far  as  practical,  their  chemic  characters  should  be 
demonstrated.  At  present  so  little  is  positively  known  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  blood  elements  that  a  statement  that  they 
probably  originate  in  the  bone  marrow,  the  lymph  glands, 
and  possibly  the  spleen,  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. In  this  connection,  however,  the  marrow,  lymph  glands, 
and  spleen  should  be  described.  In  considering  the  chemic 
constituents  of  the  blood,  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  the  presence  in  the  plasma  of  certain  salts  in  a 
certain  amount  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  This  would  naturally  lead  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  changes 
in  the  hemoglobin  produced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
oxygen.  The  source  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  supplied  to  the 
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blood  brings  us  immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  which  should  be  thoroughly  described  ;  and 
the  very  great  importance  of  proper  breathing  should  be  in- 
culcated by  taking  up  next  the  function  of  oxygen  in  the 
body,  in  both  the  anabolic  and  katabolic  processes,  and  the 
study  of  katabolism  would  necessarily  bring  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  its  final  step  excretion. 

The  importance  of  this  function  of  excretion  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  organs  that  nature  has  devoted  to  its  perform- 
ance— viz.,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  skin,  and  the 
kidneys.  The  general  form  of  all  excretory  organs  should  be 
explained — viz.,  a  capillary  network  of  blood  vessels  lying  in 
and  upon  a  layer  of  cells  which  compose  the  basement  of  a 
membrane,  the  other  side  of  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
outer  world  ;  that  these  gland  cells  exert  a  selective  action 
on  the  blood,  abstracting  from  it  those  katabolic  products 
which  their  particular  organ  excretes,  passing  them  through 
the  membrane  to  the  outer  world.  Then  the  materials  which 
all  excrete  in  common  and  those  which  each  excretes  espe- 
cially should  be  pointed  out,  and,  in  connection  with  its  par- 
ticular excretion,  each  organ  should  be  described  more  in 
detail. 

In  this  connection  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  proper 
breathing,  because  of  the  double  function  of  the  lung,  and 
the  importance  of  oxygen  in  the  economy  should  be  dwelt 
upon  at  length.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  bowels  and 
the  skin  active  should  be  forcibly  placed  before  the  student. 
Tell  them  it  is  better  to  be  late  to  school  than  to  miss,  for  a 
single  day,  a  proper  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  More  head- 
ache and  chlorosis  could  probably  be  prevented  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  The  importance  of  the  action  of  the  kid- 
neys and  the  danger  of  holding  water  in  the  bladder  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Then,  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  the  greatest  excretory  organ 
that  we  have  should  be  demonstrated,  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  that  organ  clean  and  in  good  condition  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  fuction  should  be  entered  into  in  some  detail. 
The  necessity  of  bathing  and  of  the  frequent  changing  of 
under-clothing  should  thus  be  shown. 

In  this  connection  a  dissertation  on  the  importance  of  pure 
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water  in  the  economy  as  a  washer  of  the  external  person  and 
a  flusher  of  the  great  excretory  canals  of  the  body  might  be 
introduced.  The  other  functions  of  the  skin  as  a  protector 
of  the  body  and  as  the  great  organ  of  sensation  should  then 
be  demonstrated.  In  this  connection  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  consideration  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  as  they  are 
developed  from  the  skin  and  the  nervous  system  ;  a  pretty 
thorough  study  of  these  organs — which  are  so  easily  demon- 
strable— is  always  of  interest  to  the  student,  and  their  great 
importance  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  both  directly  as  pro- 
tectors and  indirectly  as  possible  causes  of  reflex  disturbances 
through  improper  use  or  straining,  should  be  pointed  out. 
Thus  we  are  of  necessity  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the 
nervous  system  as  the  great  governor  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  body.  The  development  of  the  nervous  system,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
to  the  sympathetic  should  be  demonstrated.  The  transmis- 
sion of  impressions  to  the  centre  and  the  corresponding  replies 
that  are  sent  out  should  be  illustrated. 

The  importance  of  the  high  development  of  the  nervous 
system  to  the  development  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
natures  should  be  dwelt  upon  ;  and  the  fact  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  brain  can  only  be  fully  and  roundly  developed 
by  the  proper  development  of  all  of  the  functions  of  each  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  so  that  the  correct  impression  may  be 
sent  to  the  centre  from  a  given  stimulus  and  the  right  answer 
sent  out  in  return.  This  will  illustrate  the  importance  to 
mental  education  of  the  thorough  development  of  all  the  func- 
tions of  each  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  what  is  commonly 
known  as  physical  training. 

This  would  naturally  end  the  study  of  the  individual,  but 
in  this  study  of  the  individual  I  thmk  it  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  diseases  to  which  each  organ,  or  system,  or 
apparatus  is  especially  liable,  should  be  pointed  out  when  the 
functions  of  such  organs,  system,  or  apparatus  are  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  best  manner  in  which  to  avoid  such  dis- 
eases and  keep  the  organism  in  a  healthy  state  should  be 
clearly  indicated. 

Then  certain  hours  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
sources  from  which  are  obtained  the  material  necessary  for 
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the  income  of  the  body.  Thus  the  various  kinds  of  foods  and 
drinks  would  be  studied,  and  what  we  obtain  from  each  illus- 
trated. Naturally,  in  this  connection,  would  come  the  consid- 
eration of  alcoholic  and  other  stimulant  drinks,  and  their  value 
in  their  proper  place  and  in  proper  amounts  should  be  spoken 
of.  Then  an  hour  should  be  devoted  to  the  evil  effects  of 
the  common  stimulants — coffee,  tea,  and  alcoholic  drinks. 
These  effects  should  be  clearly  put  before  the  students  ;  par- 
ticular stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  evils  of  giving  tea  or 
coffee  to  young  children,  thereby  upsetting  their  digestion 
and  disturbing  their  nervous  system  to  a  marked  degree.  ^ 

In  speaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  it  could  be  shown  that  what 
may  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  How  of  gastric  juice,  when  taken 
in  limited  amounts,  and  thus  be  an  aid  to  digestion,  will, 
when  taken  in  excess,  even  slight  excess,  retard  digestion, 
act  as  a  direct  irritant,  and  eventually,  through  both  these 
modes  of  action,  lead  to  a  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  with 
many  evil  results  ;  that,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  on  account 
of  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen  it  seizes  on  a  large  amount  of 
that  element  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  thus  interferes 
with  proper  metabolism,  leading  to  the  formation  and  reten- 
tion within  the  system  of  half-way  products  of  oxidation, 
which  act  as  further  poisons  and  irritants  to  the  system  ;  that, 
circulating  in  the  blood,  it  acts  as  a  direct  irritant  to  the 
intima  of  the  arteries,  and  so  leads  to  arterial  degenerations, 
and  thus  further  interferes  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  all  the 
organs  ;  that  it  has  a  particularly  baneful  influence  upon  both 
secreting  and  excreting  glands  because  it  causes  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  which  sqtfeezes  the  life  out  of 
and  finally  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  functionating  cells, 
thus  further  interfering  with  nutrition  and  further  piling  up 
katabolic  poisons  in  the  system  ;  that  it  has  also  a  particu- 
larly bad  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  upon 
the  more  highly  developed  parts  of  that  system.    » 

The  details  of  these  effects  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
elaborate. 

But  some  skeptic  in  the  class  may  naturally  and  properly 
ask,  Why  should  we  be  so  careful  of  ourselves?  If  I,  know- 
ing the  consequences,  wish  to  indulge  in  practices  which  may 
eventually  give  me  some  discomfort  and   even  shorten  my 
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life,  because  I  enjoy  those  practices  while  life  lasts,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 

Right  here  would  come  the  answer  by  teaching  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ  of  reproduction.  All  of  the  boys  and  most 
of  the  girls  learn  secretly  and  very  imperfectly  something  of 
the  functions  of  those  parts,  and  learn  what  they  learn  in  such 
a  way  as  to  excite  only  erotic  ideas. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  teach  them  publicly  and  accu- 
rately, and  to  show  that  our  duty  to  future  generations,  in 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  procreation  and 
reproduction,  requires  us  to  keep  our  bodies  in  the  most 
healthy  state  by  not  abusing  any  of  our  organs,  especially 
those  devoted  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  A  thoroughly 
competent  and  careful  teacher  could  show  by  the  history  of 
the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  in  plant  and  animal  life, 
there  has  thus  been  developed  the  most  beautiful  in  flowers 
and  the  noblest  in  animals  ;  that  among  men  from  the  most 
savage  state  up  there  has  been  recognized  just  as  among  the 
lower  animals,  pairing  for  a  season  ;  then  polygamy  ;  then 
one  wife  and  a  harem  of  concubines  ;  and  finally  monogamy  ; 
that  from  this  last  development  has  arisen  the  family  and  all 
the  sweet  and  ennobling  ties  that  arise  from  such  a  union  ; 
that  among  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind  even  a  divorced 
person,  who  marries  again  while  the  former  mate  is  living,  is 
not  ranked  among  the  best  of  the  race. 

It  could  then  be  shown  with  propriety  that  monogamy  is 
evidently  the  right  law,  because  deviations  from  its  strict  ob- 
servance bring  with  them  even  worse  results  to  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  race  than  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  health 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  alone  ;  for  of 
those  who  indulge  in  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse,  all — 
both  men  and  women — eventually  become  infected  with  one 
or  more  of  the  so-called  venereal  diseases,  which  are  among 
the  most  loathsome  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  race 
is  susceptible  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  human  race  is  the 
only  race  of  animals  which  is  subject  to  these  diseases.  It 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  picture  a  few  of  the  results  of 
gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  to  the  individual  himself  and  to  his 
progeny,  if  he  have  any.  But  before  leaving  the  subject  the 
teacher  should  return  to  a  restatement  of  the  nobleness  of  the 
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functions  of  procreation  and  reproduction  ;  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  fellow-beings  and  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  follow  His  plain  teachings — those  laws  of 
healthy  and  noble  living,  the  infringement  of  which  carries 
with  it  such  direful  results  to  both  individual  and  race.  Physi- 
ology taught  in  this  way  arouses  in  each  one  a  noble  respect 
for  the  human  body  in  all  its  parts  as  one  of  the  outward  ex- 
pressions of  that  indwelling  spirit,  who  pervades  the  universe, 
and  makes  him  determined  that  he  will  do  nothing  that  can 
in  any  way  debase  that  *'  temple  not  made  with  hands." 

Physiology  taught  in  this  way  naturally  leads  one  on  to  the 
study  of  the  relation  of  individuals  to  each  other,  and  thus 
brings  us  to  what  may  be  considered  the  first  steps  in  sociol- 
ogy. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,"  and  that  careful  work  along  the  line  indicated  in 
this  paper  will  do  most  to  eradicate  two  of  the  greatest  vices 
of  the  present  day — intemperance  and  erotic  lust — and  will  do 
much  toward  the  solution  of  the  social  problem,  and  by  im- 
planting in  men's  breasts  faith  in  each  other,  will 


<f 


Bring  tolerance  that  can  kiss  and  disagree, 
Bring  virtue,  honor,  truth  and  loyalty, 
Bring  faith  that  sees  with  undissembling  eyes, 
Bring  all  large  loves  and  heavenly  charities, 
Till  man  seems  less  a  riddle  unto  man, 
And  fair  Utopia  less  Utopian." 


SEWAGE   DISPOSAL   IN   SMALL  TOWNS— PRACTI- 
CAL  EXAMPLES  IN  ENGLAND.— CARDIFF.* 


Sanitation  has  undoubtedly  made  great  progress  through- 
out this  country  of  late  years,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve the  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  which  exists  among  seaside 
resorts  extended  to  the  inland  towns.  Nowhere  has  the  ques- 
tion more  persistently  urged  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
various  communities  than  within  this  district,  for  the  rapid 
development  of  industries  within  the  area  of  the  South  Wales 
coal  field  and  the  consequent  speedy  growth  of  the  population 

*  Abstract  of  Consular  Report  to  the  State  Department. 
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have  been  phenomenal ;  and  in  most  places,  instead  of  antici- 
pating  the  large  increase  of  population  by  an  adequate  scheme 
of  sewerage,  this  has  been  delayed  far  too  long.  Since  the 
last  of  a  somewhat  severe  series  of  small-pox  visitations  (about 
twenty-three  years  ago)  carried  away  such  large  numbers  of  poor 
people,  the  various  bodies  charged  with  the  sanitary  affairs  of 
the  respective  urban  and  rural  districts  have  been  seriously 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  proper  systems  of  sewerage,, 
and  from  that  time  until  now,  gradual  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  supplying  pure 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  result  has  naturally  been 
to  considerably  lessen  the  number  of  zymotic  cases,  and 
although  typhoid-fever  is  frequently  found  in  certain  locali- 
ties, where  hygienic  laws,  no  less  than  the  by-laws  of  the  sani- 
tary authority,  are  set  at  naught,  the  proportion  in  compari- 
son with  the  population  is  certainly  low,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
infinitely  less  than  was  the  case  before  the  improvements  were 
made. 

The  medical  officer  attached  to  each  board  of  health  is  em- 
powered to  have  infected  dwellings  immediately  cleansed  and 
disinfected,  and  the  patients  isolated  within  the  fever  hospital 
which  is  found  in  every  populous  centre  ;  and  he  is  encour- 
aged to  speak  plainly  in  his  monthly  report  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  his  district.  In  most  places  what  is  known  as 
the  Notification  of  Diseases  Act  is  observed,  and  nothing 
which  commends  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board  of  health 
is  left  undone  to  secure  the  health  of  the  locality,  but  here 
and  there  plague  spots  were  allowed  to  remain  rather  than 
burden  the  rates  with  heavy  expenditures,  however  necessary, 
so  that  the  county  councils,  instituted  by  Parliament  a  few 
years  since,  have,  in  certain  instances,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
appoint  a  county  medical  officer.  This  step  has  been  taken 
by  the  Glamorgan  county  council,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
throughout  the  county,  excepting  only  the  county  borough 
towns  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  The  medical  officer,  who  is 
duly  qualified  as  an  expert,  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  sanitary  interests  of  the  county,  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  stirring  certain  of  the  local  bodies  to  good  purpose. 

I  may  mention  here  that  toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the 
parish  councils  will  come  into  vogue,  and  will  be  responsible 
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for  performing  the  functions  at  present  devolving  upon  the 
boards  of  health,  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authorities,  outside 
of  the  county  borough  towns  already  referred  to.  The  par- 
ishes are  generally  small,  and  are  therefore  numerous.  Where 
there  is  so  much  of  *'  local  option,"  there  is  very  little  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  of  systems  and  plans  ;  consequently  it 
happens  that,  in  some  instances,  localities  highly  favored  by 
nature  are  polluted  by  man  to  such  a  degree  that  the  death- 
rate,  instead  of  being  low,  compares  unfavorably  with  Cardifi, 
whose  population  exceeds  150,000. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  very  bad  practice  obtains  in  certain 
localities  of  draining  into  small  streams,  of  which  there  are 
many  meandering  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales,  but 
this  practice  is  so  much  denounced  that  its  discontinuance  is 
looked  forward  to.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  respect  to  the 
rural  districts,  how  considerable  are  the  fluctuations  in  the 
death-rate  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  low  death-rate  for  any 
one  year  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
district. 

I  gather  from  the  reports  made  by  the  county  medical 
officer  that,  in  most  of  the  populous  districts,  not  only  the 
medical  officer,  but  the  sanitary  inspectors,  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  are  ever  watchful  for  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
insisting  upon  the  general  observance  of  the  by-laws.  Flush- 
ing is  regularly  resorted  to,  the  supply  of  water  being  abun- 
dant as  a  rule,  and  carbolic  acid  is  everywhere  brought  into 
requisition  as  a  disinfectant. 

Cardiff  is  an  old  place,  which  was  content  to  remain  a  vil- 
lage for  so  long  a  period  that  when,  during  this  century,  it 
started  growing,  there  was  no  thought  of  its  present  dimen- 
sions, to  say  nothing  of  what  these  will  reach  during  the  next 
half  century.  The  sewerage  scheme,  therefore,  is  simply  one 
that  was  forced  upon  the  city  corporation  by  the  needs  of  the 
town.  Briefly,  the  scheme  consists  of  a  connection  of  sewers 
having  their  outlet  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  which  Cardiff 
stands.  The  town  being  flat,  for  the  most  part,  the  manner 
of  disposal  is  not  perfect  (although  possibly  the  best  that 
could  have  been  devised  under  the  circumstances),  for  when 
the  sewer  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  streets  the  stench  is 
most  obnoxious. 
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Immediately  upon  my  receiving  the  Department  circular, 
I  communicated  with  the  county  borough  engineer,  and  beg 
herewith  to  append  his  statement  in  reply.  Although  the 
details  are  not  so  complete  as  I  had  hoped  to  receive,  the  in- 
formation given  will,  I  trust,  prove  valuable.  I  may  premise 
that  the  cost,  owing  to  the  work  having  been  done  piecemeal, 
is  difficult  to  get  at. 

MR.    HARPUR  TO   CONSUL   HOWELLS. 

Cardiff,  August  20,  1894. 

Sir  :  The  commencement  of  the  sewerage  system  of  this 
borough  dates  back  to  1854,  and  the  system  has  since  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  ordinary  *'  water-carriage*'  system.  Our 
borough  being  unfortunately  situated  on  very  low-lying  lands, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  our  storm  waters  from  the 
surface  of  the  streets,  etc.,  into  natural  water-courses,  as  is 
done  in  most  other  towns.  All  these  waters  have,  therefore, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  sewers,  and  as  these  carry  with  them  a 
large  amount  of  sediment,  and  as  the  sewers,  owing  to  the 
low-lying  nature  of  the  ground,  had  to  be  constructed  at  very 
flat  gradients,  it  is  found  necessary  to  construct  them  of  such 
a  size  as  will  permit  men  entering  them  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  sediment  carried  into  them  from  the  surface  of  the 
streets. 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the 
storm  waters,  our  sewers  being  tide-locked  for  several  hours 
during  high  water  ;  hence,  it  has  become  necessary  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  storage  capacity  in  our  outfall  sewers  for  the 
storm  waters  during  the  time  the  tide  doors  are  closed. 

The  sewage  and  storm  water  are  discharged  direct  into  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and,  owing  to  the  strong  currents  in  the 
channel,  are  completely  carried  away  without  any  nuisance  to 
the  surrounding  foreshore. 

The  sewers  vary  in  size  from  3  feet  2  inches  (egg-shaped) 
to  10  feet  diameter,  and  are  chiefly  constructed  of  brickwork, 
the  latter  being  3269  yards  (nearly  2  miles)  in  length. 

All  the  houses  in  the  borough,  numbering  about  25,902,  are 
connected  with  the  sewerage  system.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  sewers  is  fifteen,  the  rate  of  wages  being  from 
4J.  8^.  to  5^.  4^.  ($1.13  to  81.30)  per  day. 

I  may  say  that  our  system  has  been  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. Of  course,  as  the  town  has  grown  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  provide  further  storage  capacity  for  the  storm  waters, 
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etc.     I  am  at  present  considering  a  scheme  with  that  object 
in  view  for  our  western  district. 
Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  service  to  you, 

I  am,  sir,  etc., 

W.  Harpur, 

Borough  Engineer. 

THE  RHONDDA  VALLEY. 

The  construction  of  a  sewerage  scheme  in  connection  with 
the  town  of  Pontypridd  and  other  parts  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Rhondda  Valley  has  recently  been  completed  ;  and  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  although  the  town  mentioned  is  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  sea,  the  scheme  adopted,  after 
ample  discussion,  was  to  discharge  the  sewage  into  the  chan- 
nel by  means  of  iron  piping.  The  fall  toward  the  sea  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  construction  was  simple,  if  costly  ;  but  why 
the  example  of  neighboring  boards  of  health  in  respect  of  a 
**  sewage  farm"  was  not  adopted,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was 
because  land  in  that  locality  would  demand  a  very  high  price. 
Certain  it  is  that  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Aberdare  derive  consid- 
erable profit  from  their  "  sewage  farm,"  particulars  of  which 
I  have  exerted  myself  to  obtain  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

MERTHYR   TYDVIL. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management — a  justice 
of  the  peace — expresses  himself  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
working  of  the  farm,  and  claims  that  the  scheme  is  so  con- 
spicuously a  success  that  other  communities  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  inclined  to  copy.  Being  somewhat  far  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  other  towns  having 
necessarily  to  adopt  some  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the  sew- 
age, hit  upon  the  idea  to  acquire  low-lying  land  within  easy 
distance,  and  not  outside  of  the  district,  with  a  view  to  utiliz- 
ing the  sewage  as  manure.  Thus  was  adopted  the  scheme  of 
filtration  and  broad  irrigation  over  suitable  drained  land  ;  and 
the  county  medical  officer  assures  me  that,  with  proper  care, 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  free  use  of  such  manure  on 
sandy  loam  of  con.siderable  depth. 

The  sewerage  of  the  district  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  is,  on  the 
whole,  exceedingly  complete,  although  there  are  no  automatic 
flushing  tanks,  nor  are  the  sewer  gases  brought  into  contact 
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with  jets  of  burning  coal  gas  as  in  Neath,  where  the  Keeling- 
Holman  process  of  ventilation  is  adopted,  and  the  hollow 
basis  of  the  street-lamp  pillar  is  used  for  destroying  the  gases. 
The  ventilating  shafts  erected  in  the  higher  parts  of  Merthyr 
Tydvll  are  said  to  be  excellent  ventilators,  and  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  no  sooner  had  they  been  erected  than  an  appreci- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  mortality  from  typhoid 
was  observable.  Moreover,  for  an  industrial  centre  embrac- 
ing a  population  comprised  almost  entirely  of  the  working 
classes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  poor,  the  prevalence 
of  infectious  diseases  is  now  rare  and  the  death-rate  remark- 
ably low.  There  is  here  an  abundance  of  water,  and,  owing 
to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  district;  the  gradient  is  steep  ; 
therefore,  the  frequent  flushings  are  effectual  in  dealing  with 
the  sewage,  and  the  shafts  with  the  gases. 

SEWAGE  FARM. 

The  population  numbers  altogether  140,000,  including  what 
are  known  as  the  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Aberdare,  and  Mountain 
Ash  districts,  while  the  acreage  of  the  farm  is  less  than  500. 
The  balance  sheets  show  that  not  only  is  the  sewage  effec- 
tually dealt  with,  but  the  profit  accruing  from  the  sewage 
farm  is  considerable.  A  portion  of  the  farm  is  managed  by 
an  expert  horticulturist,  and  other  portions  are  let  for  the 
most  part  to  annual  tenants.  The  sewers  are  4  by  3  feet, 
oval  shaped,  and  the  size  of  the  iron  pipe  connected  with  the 
main  sewer,  about  3  miles  higher  up  the  valley  than  the  farm, 
is  2  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  been  able  to  look  through  many 
of  the  figures,  and  find  that  in  1892  the  receipts  for  land-let- 
ting, sale  of  crops,  etc.,  amounted  to  ;^2296  los.  yd.  ($11,175), 
while  a  sum  of  ;^I99  los.  (S971)  was  disbursed  in  salaries  of 
bailiff  and  clerk  ;  labor,  stores,  etc.,  cost  ;£^I305  19^.  2d. 
($6354.75),  thus  showing  a  profit  of  £7^1  is.  sd.  (§3844.60). 
The  expenditure  for  1893  reached  ;^i6i6  9^.  5^.  ($7865.75),  a 
considerable  amount  being  credited  to  improvements.  The 
receipts  were  ;^2242  i^.  6d,  ($10,910),  so  that  the  profit  made 
was  ;^625  12^.  ($3044.23),  which  was  more  than  doubled  by  a 
neighboring  board  for  permission  to  use  the  system,  the  said 
board  finding  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  therefore  having  to 
pay  for  it. 
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Thus  the  sewage  is  effectively  disposed  of  in  a  profitable 
way,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  is  an  admirable  one, 
from  several  points  of  view  ;  for  there  appears  to  be  no  room 
to  question  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  not 
interfered  with,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farm  land  is  im- 
proved and  made  to  yield  a  good  revenue.  In  this  case  there 
was  expended  altogether  a  sum  of  i^So.ooo  ($389,280)  in 
acquiring  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  and  in  completing  the 
entire  works  incident  to  the  utilization  of  the  425  acres  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage.  The  prospects  of  a  larger  income  in 
the  future  are  good,  since  Dr.  Franklen,  an  expert  on  sewer- 
age systems,  has  stated  in  evidence  that  "  the  farm  lands  are 
so  suitable  for  sewage  farming  that  the  sewerage  of  a  consid- 
erably larger  population  might,  with  advantage,  be  dealt  with 
on  the  land." 

There  was  no  stream  available, and  the  sea  being  more  than  20 
miles  away,  the  expense  of  some  13  miles  of  30-inch  iron  pipes, 
besides  the  cost  of  digging  trenches  for  the  same,  was  saved 
by  adopting  this  scheme  ;  hence  the  sum  of  ;£'8o,ooo  ($389,280) 
was  wisely  expended  upon  a  farm  favorably  situated  close  to 
a  large  industrial  centre.  Doubtless,  under  similar  conditions, 
any  such  farm  contiguous  to  a  populous  city,  and  properly 
managed,  would,  as  in  the  instance  cited,  prove  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue  where  suitable  land  is  available. 

Cardiff  is  certainly  fortunate  in  its  medical  officer  and  large 
force  of  sanitary  inspectors,  for  here  we  have  a  floating  popu- 
lation daily  added  to  by  seafaring  men  of  all  nations,  yet  the 
death-rate  is  exceedingly  low. 

The  return  of  the  registrar-general  for  the  week  ending 
August  13th  shows  that  in  thirty-three  of  the  largest  towns 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  include  Cardiff  and  Swansea, 
and  contain  each  upward  of  85,000  persons,  there  were  regis- 
tered 6508  births  and  3526  deaths.  The  deaths  corresponded 
to  an  annual  rate  of  17.6  per  1000  persons  living.  The  rates 
of  mortality  ranged  in  order  from  10.7 — Plymouth,  the  low- 
est— to  30.9— Liverpool,  the  highest  ;  that  of  Cardiff  being 
1 1.6,  the  next  lowest  to  Plymouth. 

Anthony  Howells, 

ConsuL 
Cardiff,  August  28.  1894. 


BERLIN   TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


CONSULAR   REPORT. 


On  my  arrival  at  this  post,  I  found  that  a  request  for  infor- 
mation had  been  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  State 
some  months  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  legislative  committee  of 
the  State  of  New  York  concerning  the  conditions  of  tenement- 
houses  in  Berlin.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  of  this 
consulate-general  prevented  an  earlier  reply. 

The  six  interrogatories  submitted  in  the  circular  from  the 
Department  are  not  as  susceptible  of  clear,  well-authenticated 
answers  as  one  could  wish,  in  part,  because  no  statistics  of 
very  recent  date  can  be  reached,  and,  in  part,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  data  from  those  who  might  be  supposed 
to  know.  ' 

On  the  authority  of  Herr  Oberbiirgermeister  Zelle  I  answer 
the  series  of  questions  as  follows  : 

1.  No  laws  or  municipal  regulations  exist  regulating  the 
construction  and  use  of  tenement-houses  in  Berlin. 

2.  The  practical  effect  of  such  laws  is  nil, 

3.  Changes  in  death-rate,  illegitimate  children  born,  and 
crimes  committed  cannot  be  given,  because  there  is  no  sepa- 
ration of  statistics  in  regard  to  tenement-houses. 

4.  Neither  national  nor  city  government  have  constructed 
tenement-houses,  artisans'  dwellings,  or  dwellings  for  three  or 
more  families.     Individuals  and  societies  have. 

5.  No  statistics  are  to  be  had  as  to  such  new  buildings. 
Morality  and  mortality  figures  are  not  separated  for  such 
structures,  nor  are  there  any  distinctive  "tenement-house 
districts"  in  Berlin. 

6.  The  Oberbiirgermeister  knows  of  no  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  poor  having  been  recently  made  in  Berlin. 

Berlin  has  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  as  regards  their  houses  ;  but  rents  have  risen  and 
wages  have  fallen  ;  capital  has  embarked  on  the  building  of 
fine  new  quarters  of  the  city  and  neglected  the  tenements, 
thus  failing  to  provide  small  buildings,  apartments,  and  small 
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suites,  and  in  many  cases  driving  the  poor  still  closer  together 
into  such  buildings  as  existed  before. 

The  moving  of  factories  that  employ  many  hands  toward 
suburbs  which  are  not  inhabited  by  the  rich,  and  the  rise  of 
rents  in  the  city  proper,  have  forced  the  poorer  classes  toward 
the  outskirts.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  laborers 
with  small  separate  houses  still  further  out,  but  this  is  not 
practicable  on  any  large  scale  for  the  really  poor.  They  must 
live  near  their  work,  near  the  city  centres  where  wives  and 
children  find  customers,  patrons,  etc.,  and  thus  help,  near  the 
swarms  of  homeless  men  and  women  who  hire  sleeping  spots 
by  the  night  or  week  ;  near,  in  fine,  the  conveniences  of  a 
big  town,  heating,  water,  gas,  etc.  Hence  it  is  recognized 
by  the  best  authorities  that  the  **  rent  barracks,"  or  Mieths- 
kasernen^  are  necessary  evils.  Laborers,  at  present,  must  live 
close  together  in  order  to  live  on  their  present  wages. 

During  the  years  1886-90,  the  number  of  lodgings  attain- 
able by  the  working  class  and  small  official  class  showed  a 
steady  decrease,  as  follows  : 

Rentals:  i  mark  to  50  marks  (23.8  cents  to  $11.90),  from 
773  to  532  ;  51  to  100  marks  ($12. 14  to  $23.80),  from  12,379  ^^ 
7511  ;  loi  to  150  marks  ($24.04  to  $35.70),  from  31,805  to 
23,016  ;  151  to  200  marks  ($35.94  to  $47.60),  from  52,320  to 
45,520. 

But  the  average  rental  for  all  lodgings  in  Berlin  rose  during 
this  period  from  609  marks  to  666  marks  ($144.94  to  $158.51). 
This  came  from  the  rise  in  the  higher-priced  flats  and  lodgings 
— namely,  those  for  which  more  than  200  marks  ($47.60)  were 
paid.  While  wages  and  salaries  fell,  these  rentals  rose  in 
number  from  322,175  to  402,610. 

In  1 89a the  population  of  Berlin  was  estimated  at  1,436,233, 
of  whom  265,101  paid  no  taxes.  The  taxes  paid  by  the  re- 
mainder were  proportioned  as  follows  :  Persons  paying  income 
tax,  120,412  ;  class  tax,  by  families,  under  900  marks  ($214.20) 
limit,  622,550;  class  tax,  by  families,  over  900  marks  limit, 
428,170.  Reduced  to  heads  of  families,  318,755  persons  paid 
taxes  under  the  900-mark  limit,  and  162,540  persons  over  the 
90O-mark  limit. 

The  large  proportion  of  families  for  whom  cheap  lodgings 
are  absolutely  necessary  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
families  taxed  under  the  goo-mark  limit. 
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But  prices  of  the  simplest  lodgings  bear  no  relation  to 
average  wages  and  salaries.  An  average  laborer  or  small 
official,  with  wife  and  child,  should  have  from  1575  to  1750 
marks  ($376.85  to  S416.50)  annual  income  to  occupy  the  small- 
est quarters,  reckoning  his  rent  at  one  fifth  his  income. 

The  average  daily  wage  of  an  adult  man  is  only  2.40  marks 
(57  cents),  which,  at  three  hundred  working  days— a  very 
favorable  conjunction — gives  but  720  marks  ($171.36)  annually. 

Now,  the  rent  of  one  room  and  kitchen  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  where  air  is  poor  and  often  foul,  is  reckoned  on  an 
average  of  from  230  to  270  marks  ($54.74  to  $64.26)  ;  rent  of 
a  room  with  two  windows  or  one-windowed  room  and  kitchen, 
315  to  350  marks  ($74.97  to  $83.30);  rent  of  an  apartment 
with  a  two-windowed  front  room,  one-windowed  back  room, 
corridor,  and  kitchen,  averages  450  marks  ($107.10).  A  work- 
man, with  wife  and  child,  must,  therefore,  spend  about  315 
to  350  marks  ($74.97  to  $83.80)  annually  on  his  rent  alone, 
or  nearly  one  half  what  he  makes  as  an  average  wage-earner. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  wife  and  children  must  work  to 
help  pay  the  family's  way,  and  any  small  floor,  bed,  or  sofa 
space  that  can  be  squeezed  out  is  let  to  more  or  less  perma- 
nent tenants  for  the  night.  These  sublodgers  are  called 
Schlafburschen — sleep-boys  or  sleep-lodgers.  They  are  of 
both  sexes  and  all  age's  ;  they  comprise  the  hard-working, 
sober  young  laborers,  steady  girls,  widows,  and  widowers,  as 
well  as  the  floating  population  which  deals  in  and  distributes 
vice,  infectious  diseases,  and  punishable  crimes. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  stop  this  subletting,  and  the 
Berlin  police,  which  does  not  make  its  hand  light,  adds  much 
to  the  misery  of  the  laboring  classes  by  its  endeavors  to  inter- 
fere  with  and  regulate  such  abuses.  Sleeping  out,  or  strolling 
in  streets  and  parks,  are  offences  against  the  civic  rules  ; 
**  sleeping  in"  cannot  be  so  well  attacked  for  obvious  reasons. 
**  Sleep  lodgers"  harm  the  family  union  by  introducing  jeal- 
ousies between  married  people,  spoil  family  privacy,  and  often 
corrupt  the  young.  Illegitimate  children  born  to  very  young 
girls  are  the  natural  result  of  promiscuous  herding  together  of 
the  sexes. 

The  tenement-house  in  Berlin  is  not  so  easily  recognized  as 
in  some  other  cities,  owing  to  the  admirable  cleansing  and 
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police  systems  ;  also  to  the  fronts  on  the  street,  often  impos- 
ing, which  cover  much  misery.  A  common  thing  is  a  broad, 
high,  massive  front  broken  by  an  arched  passage  which  leads 
to  one,  two,  or  three  courts.  The  back  courts  are  often  ill 
kept,  narrow,  and  foul,  violating  the  rules  which  prescribe  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  human  being.  They  are  often 
old  buildings,  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  human  strain  to 
which  they  are  now  subjected,  and  lack  conveniences,  espe- 
cially closets.  In  these  houses  the  worst  mortality  occurs  in 
garrets  ;  then  come  the  cellars.  Garrets  are  more  fatal,  per- 
haps, because  of  the  greater  cold  or  the  strain  on  the  old  and 
sickly  from  having  to  ascend  and  descend  stairs,  or  it  may  be 
that  garrets  are  slightly  cheaper  than  cellars,  which  latter  are 
largely  rented  by  dealers  in  old  rags  and  iron,  etc.,  so  that 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  people,  already  weakened  by  disease 
and  hunger,  take  to  the  garrets  and  are  predisposed  to  greater 
mortality.  Cellars  are  also  occupied  by  men  and  women  who 
take  charge  of  the  cleaning  of  the  houses.  Even  in  the  best 
houses,  the  gate-keepers  ox  portiers  live  in  very  badly  lighted^ 
badly  warmed,  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  street.  In  the  back  parts  of  tenement-houses» 
these  evils  are  much  worse.  In  1880  as  many  as  100,00a 
people  lived  in  cellars.  In  that  year,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  excessive  crowding  of  the  floating  population  in  large 
single  rooms,  locally  called  Pennen,  which  offered  places  for 
the  beginning  of  epidemics.  The  worst  of  these  were  done 
away  with  then,  but  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  their 
revival  in  defiance  of  the  police. 

Cellar  dwellers  suffer  from  eye  diseases  and  rheumatism^ 
owing  to  the  lack  of  light  and  the  dampness  of  the  walls.  As 
lately  as  1893  the  number  of  cellar  dwellers  was  reckoned  at 
100,000,  which  is  a  diminution,  in  view  of  the  general  increase 
of  population,  but  shows  badly  still.  There  is  no  reason  to 
estimate  them  at  a  smaller  figure  now.  They  exist  in  the 
suburbs,  where  rents  are  relatively  cheaper,  as  well  as  in  older 
quarters.  Big  houses  in  the  suburbs  often  have  horse  and 
cow  stables  in  the  back  ;  the  effluvia  and  drainage  from  these 
stables  affect  the  cellars  especially. 

Under  such  conditions  the  misery  of  renters  of  cheap  lodg- 
ings  is  enhanced  by  the  fear  of  landlords  that  the  rent  will 
15 
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not  be  paid.  The  German  laws  as  to  detaining  furniture  for 
vent  are  still  unfavorable  to  the  poor,  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, hesitate  to  buy  decent  furniture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  landlord  is  slow  to  repair  tenements,  knowing  that  his 
rooms  will  get  hard  usage  and  that  he  cannot  expect  long 
tenures,  while  the  pressure  of  demand  for  any  sort  of  rooms 
is  so  great  that  he  need  not  fear  they  will  be  long  vacant. 
Rents  are  still  taxed  in  Berlin. 

Fine  apartments  in  Berlin  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  owing 
to  the  boom  in  such  property  since  1880.  Much  capital  has 
been  lost  in  that  way.  The  financial  and  commercial  strin- 
gency of  1893  and  1894  has  done  much  harm  ;  but  the  accom- 
modations for  the  poor  have  not  improved,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fall  in  rents  for  high-priced  apartments  (flats)  in  good 
neighborhoods. 

Property-owners  in  Berlin  are  heavily  taxed,  and  are  much 
worried  by  police  regulations.  They  find  it  safer  to  take  the 
chances  of  renting  to  the  well-to-do  for  long  periods  than  to 
enter  the  laborious  career  of  tenement  owning.  Hence,  while 
Berlin  is  overbuilt  for  rich  people  and  those  with  moderate 
fixed  incomes,  it  is  underbuilt  for  the  laboring  classes. 

The  rise  in  rents  in  general  may  be  seen  from  an  estimate 
made  this  month  in  the  Vossiscke  Zeitung^  which  is  based  on 
figures  for  1893  :  From  1869  to  1893,  63.6  per  cent  was  raised 
somewhat,  and  30.2  per  cent  was  raised  to  double  or  triple  ; 
from  1851  to  1893,  7.9  per  cent  was  raised  somewhat,  32.3 
per  cent  raised  to  double  or  triple,  and  57.4  per  cent  raised  to 
triple  or  quadruple.  The  average  of  all  rents  rose  from  295 
marks  ($70.21)  in  1851  to  391  marks  ($91.57)  in  1861,  and 
from  407  marks  ($96.87)  in  1864  to  671  marks  ($159.70)  in 
1893.  As  to  empty  dwellings  (houses,  flats,  and  lodgings), 
there  were  9925  unoccupied  in  1884,  and  6904  in  1887  ;  but 
since  1887,  they  have  increased  annually  at  about  5000,  so 
that,  in  1893,  there  were  26,262  unoccupied,  representing  the 
value  of  11,000,000  marks  ($2,618,000). 

In  1893  fully  6  per  cent  of  Berlin  dwellings  stood  empty, 
and  this  year  the  number  must  be  greater.  During  1861-85, 
while  the  size  of  building  lots  grew  gradually  smaller,  the 
proportion  of  people  to  the  lot  grew  larger  in  the  following 
ratio  :  In  1861,  48.3  per  cent ;  1864,  49.7  per  cent ;  1867, 
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51.4  per  cent;  1871,  57  per  cent;  1875,  58  percent;  1880, 
60.7  per  cent ;  1885,  66  per  cent. 

The  "sleep  lodgers,"  or  floating  population  of  Berlin,  in- 
creased through  factory  demands  and  the  depressed  condition 
of  many  agricultural  lines,  which  forced  laborers  to  the  capi- 
tal, while  a  growing  dislike  to  the  monotony  of  country  life 
has  steadily  augmented  their  numbers  during  the  last  decade. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  they  doubled  between  1880  and 
1890,  during  which  period  they  rose  from  5.42  per  cent  of  the 
population  to  6.21  per  cent.  In  the  northern  quarter,  called 
Moabity  at  the  section  called  "  Wedding,"  they  rose  from 
2157  to  5817.  In  the  Upper  Friedrichstadt  of  the  Schone- 
berg  quarter,  the  rise  was  from  1923  to  4238,  and  in  the  Lower 
Friedrichstadt,  from  3687  to  8437.  In  1880  the  "  floaters" 
were  92,189;  in  1885,  124,626;  and  in  1890,  133,359.  Only 
two  districts  showed  a  decrease. 

I  will  add  a  translation  from  the  work  by  Liszt  and  Lilien- 
thai  on  the  criminal  world  of  Berlin,  dated  1885,  which  Dr. 
Heinrich  Albrecht  characterized  in  1891  as  still  true  in  many 
parts  of  the  city. 

"  When  you  enter  such  a  building  you  are  at  once  met  by 
a  pestilential  smell  of  moist  rottenness.  Filth  rules  every- 
where, and  half-naked  children  pummel  each  other  on  the 
stairs.  Discord  and  war  reign  between  the  neighbors  on  the 
same  floor.  On  the  slightest  pretext,  wordy  battles  occur  on 
the  stairs  and  floors,  accompanied  by  the  most  fllthy  expres- 
sions and  bloody  scrimmages.  Sticks,  broomsticks,  and  knives 
play  a  large  part.  The  women  scatter  loathsome  liquids  and 
fllth  on  each  other,  men  throw  each  other  down-stairs,  and, 
in  between,  children  of  every  age  whine  and  cry.  On  every 
occasion  of  the  kind  two  parties  form  themselves  in  the  house, 
and  these  make  war  on  each  other.  They  only  unite  when  it 
occurs  to  the  owner  or  his  representative  to  be  so  foolish  as 
to  attempt  to  interfere  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  Then  they 
fall  in  one  band  upon  him  and  beat  the  common  hated  enemy 
black  and  blue. 

"  Just  the  same  thick,  foul-smelling  air,  the  same  filth  as 
are  found  in  the  entry  and  on  the  stairs  occur  inside  the  apart- 
ments. Everything  lies  about  *  higgledy-piggledy.'  What 
few  beds  and  furniture  exist  are  old  and  rickety.     If  the  apart- 
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ment  consists  of  several  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  the  rooms  are 
generally  rented  out  to  young  people,  some  of  whom  work, 
others  not,  or  to  prostitutes,  often  women  of  the  most  danger- 
ous variety  ;  the  family  arranges  itself  in  the  kitchen.  But  if 
the  apartment  consists  of  only  one  room,  which,  of  course, 
must  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  sitting-room,  sleep- 
ing-room, and  kitchen,  then  everybody  is  crowded  together 
in  one  spot.  In  the  single  bed,  which  has  generally  been 
made  up  only  once  for  all,  lie  husband,  wife,  and  children, 
just  as  they  happen  to  get  a  place  ;  often  there  are  children 
on  the  floor  in  the  straw,  and  among  them  the  '  sleep- 
lodger.'  " 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  and 
boys  in  families  of  small  officials,  burghers,  shopmen,  and 
laborers  desert  their  homes  for  the  beer  shop  or  restaurant, 
which  are  the  clubs  of  Berlin,  while  the  young  women  take  to 
dance  halls,  with  the  usual  results  of  danger  to  morals. 

Charles  de  Kay, 

Consul-General. 
Berlin,  November  12,  1894. 


GAS-FITTING  AND   FATAL   GAS   ACCIDENTS. 


An  English  contemporary,  in  dealing  with  the  related  topics 
named  in  the  heading,  avers  that  the  want  of  sound  technical 
knowledge  among  the  workmen  in  several  trades  which  have 
what  may  be  called  a  scientific  foundation  is  remarkable.  A 
few  years  ago  the  work  done  by  plumbers  was  executed  almost 
invariably  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  men 
worked  by  what  is  called  *'  rule  of  thumb/'  and  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  they  worked,  or  of  the 
requirements  that  they  were  to  fulfil.  As  far  as  regards  this 
trade,  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  work 
which  is  now  done  by  skilled  and  educated  plumbers  is  credit- 
able in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the 
gas-fitters,  who,  taken  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  they  have 
to  deal.  Gas,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  household  and  as  a  gen- 
eral illuminant,  is  most  dangerous  when  it  escapes  from  its 
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proper  surroundings  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  many  of  the  most 
fatal  accidents  arising  from  its  escape  should  happen  to  the 
gas-6tters  themselves. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  recounted  in  the  papers  of 
the  present  time.  A  gas-fitter  who,  from  his  age,  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  some  score  of  years  or  more  work- 
ing at  his  business,  goes  to  sleep  in  his  own  bedroom,  and  is 
found  in  the  morning  with  his  wife,  both  unconscious  and  ap- 
parently dying.  Removed  to  the  hospital,  he  lives  during 
the  long  period  of  nineteen  days,  never  thDroughly  recover- 
ing his  sensibility,  eventually  dying  from  softening  of  the  brain 
produced  by  breathing  for  many  hours  air  contaminated  with 
poisonous  coal  gas.  His  wife  also  remained  insensible  for  a 
week.  The  coroner,  himself  a  physician,  stated  that  it  was 
rarely  the  case  that  medical  men  had  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  long-continued  breathing  of  coal  gas,  for  the 
victims  were  generally  dead  when  found.  In  this  case  the 
escape  was  so  slight  as  not  to  awake  the  sleepers,  who 
breathed  the  gas  for  many  hours,  until  it  permeated  the  whole 
system,  producing  insensibility  in  both  cases,  followed  by 
softening  of  the  brain  and  death  in  one. 

This  fatal  accident  arose  from  the  steady  escape  of  gas  from 
a  burner,  and  could  not  have  happened  had  proper  taps  been 
employed.  It  is  obvious  that  one  or  other  of  the  sufferers,  in 
turning  off  the  light,  had  overturned  the  tap,  and,  instead  of 
shutting  off  the  gas,  turned  the  handle  so  far  around  that  it  was 
opened  again.  Almost  all  the  cheaply  constructed  gas  cocks 
are  made  in  this  way.  There  is  no  stop  pin  which  checks  the 
hand  in  turning  to  prevent  the  tap  being  overturned,  and  thus 
reopened.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  accident  must  have 
occurred  in  an  utterly  unventilated  room.  Had  there  been  any 
access  of  fresh  air  from  the  door  or  window,  which  would  have 
supplied  a  continuous  current  up  the  chimney,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  air  would  have  become  sufficiently  im- 
pregnated with  coal  gas  to  have  produced  a  fatal  effect  ;  but 
the  customary  absence  of  ventilation  in  sleeping  rooms  had  on 
this  occasion  more  than  its  usual  injurious  effect. 

Fatal  accidents  to  gas-fitters,  and  still  more  frequently  to 
other  persons,  constantly  arise  from  ignorance  and  the  ex- 
tremely explosive  nature  of  mixtures  of  gas  and  air.     Instances 
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are  constantly  on  record  of  workmen  who  regard  themselves 
as  competent  going  into  rooms  and  other  enclosed  places  with 
lights  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  escape  of  gas,  in  place  of 
first  of  all  throwing  open  doors  and  windows  to  allow  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  to  be  carried  off.  In  spite  of  the  great  famil- 
iarity with  the  use  of  gas,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
almost  all  cases  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  as  an  illuminant 
is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  place,  a  much  too  high 
pressure,  which  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  is  allowed  ;  this 
gives  a  flickering  light,  and  prevents  the  due  combustion  of 
the  gas.  If  argand  burners  are  employed,  the  light,  which  is 
usually  required  below  them,  is  obstructed  by  a  large  opaque 
gallery,  causing  a  shadow  beneath  the  gas.  The  glasses  them- 
selves are,  generally  speaking,  double  the  height  that  they 
should  be,  producing  such  a  strong  current  of  air  that  the 
gas  is  **  overburned,"  and  gives  out  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
less  light  than  it  should  do,  producing  heat  and  carbonic  acid, 
overheating  the  air  of  the  room,  and  rendering  it  unneces- 
sarily impure.  Even  if  improved  burners  are  employed  by 
those  who  call  themselves  skilled  gas  engineers,  semi-opaque 
saucers  are  put  beneath,  which  obstruct  the  passage  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  light  produced. 

The  situation  selected  for  gas  lights  is  usually  the  centre  of 
the  room,  where  a  large  gasalier  is  suspended  at. as  great  a 
distance  as  practicable  from  the  objects  to  be  illuminated,  the 
gas  engineer,  as  the  gentleman  dubs  himself,  being  apparently 
utterly  unconscious  that  light  diminishes  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase,  and  that  three  yards  from  a 
gas  light  only  one  ninth  of  the  light  is  received  that  falls  on  a 
similar  object  at  one  yard,  and  that  at  four  yards  only  one 
sixteenth.  When  the  smaller  flames  are  used,  which  are 
termed  **  fishtails,**  produced  by  two-holed  burners,  these  are 
almost  invariably  placed  in  the  wrong  position.  They  are 
constantly  used  with  globes  which  are  often  opaque,  obstruct- 
ing nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  light  produced,  with  a  small 
opening  below  and  a  large  one  above,  which  produces  a  cur- 
rent of  air  that  renders  the  flame  unsteady,  flickering,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  they  are  rarely  if  ever  placed 
in  any  but  an  upright  position,  giving  infinitely  less  light 
downward,  where  it  is  usually  required,  than  if  turned  in  a 
horizontal  direction. 
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All  persons  must  have  noticed  the  brilliancy  of  what  is 
called  a  "sunlight"  when  placed  in  a  ceiling — an  effective 
although  extravagant  light,  from  being  so  far  away  from  the 
objects  to  be  illuminated.  The  brilliancy  of  this  arrangement 
depends  upon  the  fishtail  burners  being  placed  horizontally  ; 
but  to  place  a  single  fishtail  burner  in  a  room  in  a  horizontal 
position  appears  to  be  an  act  of  common  sense  of  which  few 
gas-fitters  are  capable.  In  this  and  numerous  other  modes 
gas  is*  consumed  in  unnecessary  quantity,  much  more  being 
burned  than  is  wanted  to  obtain  a  due  proportion  of  the  light 
required. 

This  is  an  evil  not  merely  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  on 
that  of  health  and  comfort.  The  more  gas  that  is  burned  in 
a  room  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  pro- 
duced, the  more  deleterious  does  the  air  become  that  is 
breathed  by  the  occupants  ;  for,  although  the  gas  may  be 
burned  so  as  not  to  produce  the  amount  of  light  that  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  it  cannot  be  consumed  without  producing  a 
normal  amount  of  heat,  so  the  air  not  only  becomes  impure, 
but  very  much  overheated.  Then,  again,  the  more  gas  that 
is  burned  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  moisture  that  is  pro- 
duced by  its  combustion.  This  amount  is  really  very  great. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  close  shops  streaming  down 
the  inner  surface  when  condensed  by  the  cold  air  of  winter, 
and  it  is  evident  in  those  gas  stoves  where  the  moisture  is 
condensed.  But,  unfortunately,  the  moisture  is  not  all,  as 
the  whole  of  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  escapes  into  the  at- 
mosphere, rendering  gas  stoves  without  a  flue  in  all  cases  in- 
jurious in  closed  rooms.  To  avoid  all  these  evils,  let  us  hope 
that  the  gas-fitters,  like  the  plumbers,  may  be  eventually 
brought  under  education  and  registration. — American  Gas-> 
Light  yournal, 

AN    UNHYGIENIC    CUSTOM    AT   CLUBS   AND 

RECEPTIONS. 


Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  dangers  of  the  com- 
munion cup.  Cases  of  infection  of  a  most  serious  nature  have 
been  cited  by  medical  authors,  directly  referable  to  this  relig- 
ious rite  ;  people  have  been  warned  against  the  use  of  drink- 
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ing  utensils  on  trains  and  at  public  fountains  ;  indiscriminate 
kissing  has  been  thundered  against  for  moral  reasons  from  the 
pulpits  of  religious  sects  and  ethical  societies,  and  for  hygienic 
and  common-sense  motives  from  medical  lecturers*  chairs  and 
by  the  medical  press.  But,  to  our  knowledge,  nobody  has 
raised  his  voice  against  a  common  usage  of  the  best  society 
which  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  modern  hygienic  efforts. 
We  refer  to  the  use  of  the  same  drinking-cups  at  clubs,  par- 
ties, and  receptions. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  of  unbiased  observers  to 
behold  the  astonished,  nay,  horrified  countenances  of  medi- 
tative young  doctors,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  old  ones,  who 
are  replete  with  the  recent  advances  of  bacteriology,  and  its 
twin-sister  hygiene,  when  such  doctors  perceive  a  half-dozen 
cups  arranged  around  a  large  bowl  intended  for  the  joint  utili- 
zation of  several  hundred  or  more  club  members  and  guests. 

Some  months  ago,  at  a  reception  of  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable clubs  of  this  city,  we  were  greatly  amused  by  the 
behavior  of  a  pensive  young  disciple  of  ^sculapius,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  chagrined  by  this  apparently  universal  and 
reprehensible  custom.  The  young  aspirant  to  medical  laurels 
was,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  evidently  not  so  deeply  grounded 
in  the  usages  of  our  swell  society  as  in  the  fundamental  and 
important  branches  of  medical  science,  and  the  responsible, 
exacting  duties  of  the  medical  practitioner  and  teacher.  With 
as  much  zeal  as  one  is  wonted  to  observe  in  serious  persons 
not  accustomed  to  the  habitual  intercourse  with  gay  society 
people  in  general,  and  the  fair  sex  in  particular,  said  colleague, 
perceiving  a  large-  bowl,  with  several  glass  cups  arranged 
around  it,  and,  wishing  to  help  his  lady  companion  to  some 
of  its  delicious  contents,  found  to  his  horror  and  amazement 
that  the  cups  had  all  been  used  without  being  even  rinsed. 
After  complete  recovery  from  his  surprise  at  such  unpardon- 
able neglect  of  the  most  fundamental  hygienic  principles, 
which  he  was  constantly  and  most  conscientiously  trying  to 
inculcate  into  his  class  of  students,  he  left  the  young  lady  in 
the  temporary  custody  of  her  parents,  who  were  enjoying  the 
much-praised  wine  bowl  without  the  slightest  perceivable 
sign  of  discomfort,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  the  re- 
flection on  the  possibility  of  infection  with  some  known  or 
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unknown  communicable  disease.  After  an  energetic  but 
kitile  attempt  to  secure  a  sterilized,  or,  at  least,  rinsed  glass 
from  one  of  the  waiters,  he  returned  to  his  companion  with  a 
perplexed  and  worried  countenance,  finding  that  she  had 
helped  herself  and  was  sipping  the  fluid  with  the  greatest 
nawetiy  and  the  same  oblivious  disregard  of  the  goddess 
Hyjeia  as  her  (in  a  medical  sense)  unsophisticated  parents. 
Maybe  they  were  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  the  bacteri- 
cidal properties  of  citric  or  other  organic  acids. 

Out  young  friend,  although  he  was  at  that  time  continu- 
ously exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of  the  laboratory,  dis- 
secting and  operating  room,  as  well  as  the  wards  of  a  large 
hospitav  was  evidently  horrified  at  the  idea  that  the  young 
lady,  en'-.rusted  to  his  care,  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  infectbn  lurking  in  this  objectionable,  but  apparently  in- 
exterminable  custom.  Such  is,  after  all,  the  slowness  of  prog- 
ress in  our  so  much  applauded  electrical  age  !  Nor  is  this  the 
case  alone  in  our  hospitable,  beautiful,  and  progressive  city 
of  St.  Louis.  The  same  custom  prevails  throughout  the 
entire  civilised  world,  and  similar  episodes  as  the  one  related 
will  be,  mutttis  mutandis,  experienced  by  observant  persons 
in  all  countrbs  into  which  the  truths  of  preventive  medicine 
have  penetrated. 

While  we  w^re  a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  about 
eleven  years  ago,  the  teachers  and  the  students  of  pathology 
and  the  younger  generation  of  doctors  in  general  were  dis- 
cussing the  probability  of  a  bacillus  of  an  ordinary  cold,  an 
acute  rhinitis^  and  at  the  various  festive  meetings  speeches 
were  made  agaimt  the  custom  of  a  joint  participation  in  beer- 
drinking  from  one  large  drinking-horn,  a  custom  of  the  old 
Germanic  tribes  wiich  has  been  perpetuated  by  Germans  into 
modern  times  in  reverence  of  their  ancestors  and  ancient 
usages.  We  viviJy  remember  that  at  the  celebration  of 
Hermann's  victory  over  the  Roman  General  Varus  in  the 
Teutoburger  battle,  in  event  at  which  university  professors, 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  officers  of  the  army,  students,  and 
many  other  representatives  of  the  upper  walks  of  Berlin  life 
were  present,  a  very  energetic  speech  was  made  by  a  young 
medical  practitioner  against  this  barbarous  relic  of  ancient 
times.     A  motion  was  carried  almost  unanir^ously,  however, 
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that  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  becoming  infected  with  the 
hypothetical  "  cold  bacillus"  {Erkdltungsbacillus)  the  horn 
should  make  its  round  as  usual. 

Although  the  "cold  bacillus"  has  not  been  discovered, 
every  well-informed  modem  physician  knows  the  desirability 
of  reform  in  the  society  practice  referred  to.  For  the  whole 
attention  of  the  truly  progressive  physician  is  centred  in  the 
attempt  of  preventing  as  well  as  curing  disease. — Medical 
Review. 


SANITARY    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,    AND    MIN- 
ERAL SPRINGS  OF  MAINE. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  State  of  Maine  comprises  an  area  of  35,000  square 
miles,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  43°  04'  and  47^  31'  north 
latitude,  and,  including  islands,  the  meridians  46°  45'  and 
71°  06'  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  from  which  the  river  St.  John  is,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  the  separating  line  ;  on  the  southeast 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  vftst  and  south- 
west by  New  Hampshire. 

Its  greatest  length,  on  a  diagonal  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River  to  the  northern  angle,  U  320  miles  ;  its 
greatest  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  Canada  line,  is  160  miles  ; 
a  line  from  the  Piscataqua  River  to  Quoddy  Head,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  mainland,  is  278  miles  in  leigth. 

Measured  by  the  shore  line,  Maine  has  3486  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  being  the  most  irregular  and  deeply  indented  coast-line 
of  all  the  States.  There  are  seventeen  Urge  bays,  many  of 
them  forming  excellent  harbors  protected  by  the  islands  at  their 
entrance.  The  principal  of  these  bays  are  Passamaquoddy, 
Machias,  and  Little  Machias,  Englishman's,  Narraguagus, 
Frenchman's  (protected  by  Mount  Desert  Island),  Isle  au 
Haute,  Penobscot  and  Belfast  (fornii'ng  together  the  fine 
estuary  of  the  Penobscot  River),  Muscongus,  Damariscotta, 
Sheepscott,  Quohog,  Casco,  Saco,  and  Piscataqua  Bay  or 
estuary. 
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The  seacoast  for  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland  is,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  flat,  low,  and  at  some  points  marshy  and 
unhealthful.  The  notable  exceptions  are  Mount  Agamenti- 
cus,  near  the  coast  in  the  southwest,  670  feet  above  sea-level ; 
the  Camden  Hills,  on  the  Penobscot,  1500  feet,  the  thirteen 
peaks  of  Mount  Desert  Island  and  its  vicinity  ranging  from 
1000  to  2800  feet.  Mount  Desert  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
Porcupine  group  of  islands  In  Frenchman's  Bay,  is  the  site  of 
Bar  Harbor.  It  has  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles,  and 
is  almost  a  peninsula,  so  near  the  mainland  on  its  northern 
shore  that  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  combines  moun- 
tain, bay,  and  ocean  scenery,  and  possesses  many  attractions 
as  a  summer  health  resort.  Green  Mountain,  the  highest  of 
its  peaks,  15 17  feet  above  sea-level,  is  believed  to  be  the 
highest  elevation  directly  on  ^he  coast-line  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  seacoast ;  and  at  about  half-way  up  its  ascent  is  a 
beautiful  mountain  sheet  of  water — Eagle  Lake— in  which 
trout  abound.  There  are  besides  several  smaller  lakes  and 
many  sylvan  streams,  all  more  or  less  enriched  with  gamey 
trout ;  and  a  good  deal  of  wild  game  in  the  woods. 

Casco  Bay,  with  its  central  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the 
mainland  and  gently  sloping  on  both  sides  to  the  water's 
edge,  thus  affording  admirable  drainage  for  the  site  of  Maine's 
chief  city,  Portland,  thereon — flanked  on  each  side  with  a 
score  or  more  of  islands  with  promontories,  cliffs,  wild  rocks, 
bluffs,  hills,  valleys,  forests,  soft  verdure,  and  green  fields — is 
worthily  exhibited  in  Whittier's  beautiful  lines  : 

'*  Nowhere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
Does  the  golden -locked  fruit-bearer 

Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  where  hill-side  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches, 
Silver  cones  and  pebbled  beaches, 
And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay." 

At  the  southern  side  of  Casco  Bay  is  a  point  of  land  known 
as  Cape  Elizabeth,  with  good  bathing  and  fishing  facilities. 
Scarborough  Beach,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Saco  Pool  near  Bidde- 
ford,  Kennebunkport,  Wells  Beach,  York  Beach — indeed  no 
summer  tourist  in  search  of  seaside  enjoyments  in  all  their 
phases,  under  the  most  healthful  conditions  and  picturesque 
surroundings,  will  fail  to  find  them  on  the  seacoast  of  Maine. 

Of  mountains,  the  Appalachian  chain,  of  which  the  White 
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Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  form  a  link,  has  its  origin  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  enters  Maine  at  Mars 
Hill,  about  latitude  46°  32^  and  crosses  the  State  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  joining  the  White  Mountain  range  at  the 
New  Hampshire  line  in  about  latitude  44°  2^'.  In  Maine, 
however,  it  does  not  form  a  continuous  range,  though  much 
of  the  land  is  from  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  con- 
sists of  isolated  peaks,  all  trending  southwestward,  though 
often  separated  by  broad  river  valleys  and  large  streams. 
Mars  Hill  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount  Katahdin, 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  in  latitude  45°  55',  is  5385  feet 
in  height.  Mount  Abraham,  in  Franklin  County,  3400  feet  ; 
Mount  Blue,  in  the  same  county,  2800.  Sugar  Loaf,  Chase's 
Mountain,  Mount  Mattatuck  or  Speckled  Mount,  Mount 
Puzzle,  and  Mounts  Saddleback  and  Bigelow  also  belong  to 
this  chain.  Two  principal  spurs  from  this  range  are  notable 
— viz.,  the  Ebene  and  Spencer  mountains — trending  south- 
ward in  Piscataquis  County,  and  the  range  of  highlands  along 
the  Canada  boundary,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
at  the  Monument,  just  above  the  46th  parallel,  and  attain  a 
higher  altitude  in  Bald  Mountain,  about  45^  45'. 

Between  these  isolated  summits,  the  Penobscot,  a  large  and 
noble  river  with  numerous  affluents,  and  its  principal  tribu- 
tary, the  Piscataquis  ;  the  Kennebec,  and  the  Androscoggin, 
all  rivers  with  broad  valleys,  flow  toward  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
valleys  thus  formed  also  contain  several  large  and  deep  lakes. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  State  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  which  is  less  than  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  are  most  conveniently  considered  to- 
gether, as  the  numerous  lakes  which  cover  so  large  an  area 
in  the  State  are  mostly  grouped  in  distinct  chains  or  series, 
each  discharging  its  surplus  waters  into  some  one  of  the 
larger  rivers  by  way  of  its  tributaries.  The  Saco  River  drains 
a  dozen  or  more  small  lakes,  and  itself  falls  into  Saco  Bay. 
The  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  consisting  of  Lakes  Umbagog, 
Welokenebacook,  Molechunkemunk,  Moosetocmaguntic,  Arg- 
wassuck,  and  Parmachena  are  drained  by  the  Androscoggin, 
which  by  a  circuitous  course  finds  its  way  into  Quohog  Bay. 
Sebago  Lake  and  the  smaller  lakes  which  surround  it  have 
for  an  outlet  a  small  stream  called  Tresampscut  River. 
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The  Moosehead  chain,  which  comprises,  besides  Moosehead 
Lake,  many  small  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Kennebec 
River,  its  course  being  nearly  due  south  ;  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  by  many  channels  through  a  wide  delta. 

The  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  one  third  of  the  area  of 
the  State,  and  through  its  east  and  west  branches  and  their 
tributaries  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters  of  more 
than  fifty  lakes  and  ponds,  of  which  Chesuncook,  Caribou, 
Lobster  Pond,  Pamadumcook,  and  Milinoket  lakes  are  the 
largest,  and  debouch  a  full  volume  of  water  into  Penobscot 
Bay.  Every  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  forms  the  outlet  of  from  half  a  score  to  a  score  of 
these  lakes  and  ponds.  Union  River  has  a  chain  of  twenty 
or  more  ;  Pleasant  River,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ;  Machias  River, 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  Narraguagus  River,  of  eight  or  ten  ; 
Schoodic  River,  of  Sysladobsis,  Lascauhegun,  Big  Lake,  and 
a  dozen  more  of  smaller  size  ;  St.  Croix  River,  of  Schoodic 
Lake,  Grand  Lake,  North  Lake,  and  several  large  lakes  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  ;  and  the  St.  John  River,  which 
drains  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  has  not  far  from  a  hun- 
dred lakes  and  ponds  attached  to  it  and  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Walter  Wells,  superintendent  of  the  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  State,  estimates  the  area  covered  by  the  rivers 
and  lakes  at  3200  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  one  elev- 
enth of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  and  that  of  the  lakes  alone 
at  upward  of  2300  square  miles. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great  extremes 
of  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  is  moderately 
uniform  during  each  season,  and  considered  generally,  is  not 
unfavorable  to  health.  The  fogs  and  easterly  winds  on  the 
coast,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters,  doubtless  promote 
the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases,  particularly  in  default 
of  proper  house  sanitation — dry  cellars,  sufficient  warmth, 
and  ventilation.  In  the  much  drier  cold  and  clear  air  of  the 
interior  the  climate  is  healthful.  Snow  lies  on  the  ground 
from  three  and  a  half  to  five  months  yearly.  The  summers  are 
short  and  hot.  At  Brunswick,  in  fifty-two  years  of  observation, 
July  was  the  only  month  in  which  no  frost  occurred. 
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Mbtbokolocical  Data. 
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The  Mineral  Springs  of  Maine  are  as  follows : 

Samoset  Mineral  Springs,  Noblesborough,  Lincoln  County. 
Henry  Carmichael,  analyst. 

A/ka/ine. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,      grains  per  gallon 16.20 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     0.39 

Calcium  bicarbonate,         "                     "     1.09 

Iron  bicarbonate,               "                     "     2.28 

Calcium  sulphate,               "                     "     3.07 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     1.09 

Silica,                                  "                     " 0.73 

Organic  matter,  alumina,  potash traces. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 24.85 

Ebeeme  Spring.     George  L.  Goodale,  analyst. 

C/tafyieate, 

Iron  carbonate,  grains  in  6000 5,62 

Calcium  sulphate  (with  alumina),  grains  in  6,000 2.01 

Iron  sulphate,                                        "              "     1.23 

Magnesia,                                               "              "     0.1 1 

Total                                           "              "     8.97 
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Boothbay  Medicinal  Mineral  Spring,   East  Boothbay,  Lin- 
coln County.     F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Chalybeate  Calcic. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon i.oi 

Calcium  bicarbonate,           "                "     3.33 

Iron  bicarbonate,                   "                 "     2.73 

Potassium  sulphate,              "                 "     1.99 

Iron  sulphate,                         "                 "     O.81 

Sodium  chloride,                   "                "     1.88 

Silica,                                      "                "     0.64 

Alumina,  organic  matter traces. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 12.39 

Rosicrucian  Springs,  Rosicrucian,  Lincoln  County.  Rosi- 
crucian  Spring.     S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Saline. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,     grains  per  gallon 7.48 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                     "     1.04 

Calcium  bicarbonate,        "                    "     2.67 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                    "     0.95 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     "     2.31 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     19.68 

Iron  oxide,                          "                     "     0.07 

Alumina,                            "                    *'     0.03 

Silicic  acid  in  solution,     "                    "     1.02 

Sodium  iodide,  sodium  bromide traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 3543 

Ashburton  Spring.     S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Indifferent, 

Sodium  bicarbonate,        grains  per  gallon 0.94 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  **                    "     0.29 

Calcium  bicarbonate         "                    "     0.47 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     **     0.19 

Sodium  chloride,                "                     "     0,20 

Silicic  acid  in  solution      "                     "     0.96 

Iron  oxide,  alumina traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 3.05 
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Summit   Mineral   Spring,    Harrison,   Cumberland  County. 

F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Sodium  carbonate  (with  potassium 

carbonate),                   grains  per  gallon 1.402 

Magnesium  carbonate,      "                    "     0.248 

Calcium  carbonate            "                    "      0.990 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.171 

Silica,                                  ''                    "     0.980 

Organic  matter,            )    ,,                   ',,  g 

Volatile       "  f  ^ 

Alumina. trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 4.029 

Scarborough  Mineral  Springs,  Scarborough,  Cumberland 

County. 
No.  I.  George  L.  Goodale,  analyst. 

Alkaline  Chalybeate, 

Magnesium  sulphate,      grains  per  gallon 2.01 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     1.02 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     26.05 

Potassium  chloride,           "                    "     0.52 

Magnesium  chloride,         "                     "     2.12 

Magnesium  bromide,  calcium  carbonate traces. 

Loss 0.18 

Total  grains  per  gallon 3i«90 

No.  2.  S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Alkaline, 

Sodium  bicarbonate,       grains  per  gallon 1.27 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                    "     0.93 

Calcium  bicarbonate,        "                     *'     1.65 

Iron  bicarbonate,               "                     "     1.54 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     "     0.84 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                     "     0.82 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     1,06 

Silica,                                   "                     "     0.98 

Alumina , trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 9.09 
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Paradise    Spring,    near    Brunswick,    Cumberland    County. 
Henry  Carmichael,  analyst. 

Indifferent 

Sodium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon 0.36 

Magnesium  carbonate,      "  "     0.06 

Calcium  carbonate, 

Calcium  sulphate, 

Sodium  chloride. 

Potassium  chloride. 

Silica, 

Iron  oxide trace. 


"  0.07 

"  0.06 

"  0.02 

" ,  0.04 

"  0.38 


Total  grains  per  gallon 0.99 

Lake  Auburn  Mineral  Spring,  North  Auburn,  Androscoggin 
County.     S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,      grains  per  gallon 1.20 


Magnesium  bicarbonate,  " 
Calcium  bicarbonate,  " 
Potassium  sulphate,  " 

Sodium  chloride,  " 

Silicic  acid  in  solution      " 


0.30 

0.43 
0.18 

0.26 
1. 41 


Iron  oxide,  alumina traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 3.78 

American  Chalybeate  Spring,  South  Auburn,  Androscoggin 
County.     F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Alkaline  Chalybeate, 

Calcium  carbonate,          grains  per/gallon .^ 3-935 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                    "     1.102 

Iron  carbonate,                  "                    "     0.737 

Potassium  sulphate,          '*                    "     0.844 

Iron  sulphate,                    "                     "     0.320 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.334 

^.l!""'"^'         I         "             "    0.648 

Organic  matter,                "                    "     a242 

Total                       "                    " 8.162 

16 
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Auburn   Mineral    Spring,     South     Auburn,    Androscoggin 
County.     F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Calcium  carbonate,        grains  per  gallon 0.814 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                    "     0.128 

"     0.229 

"     0.176 

"     0.683 

"     0.242 

Iron,  alumina traces. 


Potassium  sulphate. 

Sodium  chloride, 

Silica, 

Organic  matter. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 2.272 

Poland    Springs,     South     Poland,    Androscoggin  County. 
F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Indifferent, 

Sodium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 0.09 

Magnesium  carbonate,      "                    "     0.30 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                     "     1.36 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     "     0.18 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "      0.47 

Silica,                                   "                    "     1.07 

Organic  matter,                 "                    "     0.28 

Alumina,  lithia,  calcium  fluoride,  iron  carbonate traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 3.75 

"  Silica"  Spring.     C.  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Sodium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 0.13 

Magnesium  carbonate,      "                     "     0.54 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                    "     1.23 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                    "     0.16 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     0.26 

Silica,                                  "                    "     1. 12 


Organic  matter,  )    ,, 


<( 


0.23 


Volatile  matter, 

Iron  oxide,  alumina traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 3.67 
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.  Poland  Silica  Springs,  South  Poland,  Androscoggin  County. 

Star  Spring.     F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Saline-Chalybeate, 

Magnesium  carbonate,    grains  per  gallon 0.82 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                    "     2.33 

Iron  carbonate,                  "                     " 2.24 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                    "     0.90 

Sodium  chloride,                "                    "     4.85 

Alumina  (with  iron),         "                    "     0.32 

Silica,                                  "                    "     0.58 

Organic  matter,                 **                    "     2.25 

Total                       "                    "     .,,. 14.29 

Fountain  Head  Spring. 

Indifferent, 

Magnesium  bicarbonate traces 

Calcium  bicarbonate,      grains  per  gallon 1.39 

Potassium  sulphate,          "                     "     o.  1 2 

Sodium  chloride,               "                    "     1.51 

Silica,                                  "                    "     0.93 

Total                       "                    "     3.95 

Lubec   Saline   Springs,   head   of    Lubec  bay,   Washington 
County.     C.  T.  Jackson,  analyst. 

Saline. 

Calcium  carbonate,       grains  imp.  gallon 6.25 

Iron  carbonate,                  "                    "     2.50 

Sodium  sulphate,              **                    "     27.98 

Calcium  sulphate,              "                    **     1 1.21 

Sodiuni  chloride,               "                     "     199.00 

Magnesium  chloride,         "                    "     62.84 

Calcium  chloride,         \    u  a 

_                                                 f                                         12.72 

Loss,  ) 

Total                       "                    "     322.50 
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Addison    Mineral   Spring,    Addison,   Washington  County, 
S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,       grains  per  gallon 0.443 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  "                    "     1.122 

Calcium  bicarbonate,        "                    "     2.646 

Iron  bicarbonate,              "                    "     1.65 1 

Sodium  sulphate,              '*                    "     0.266 

Potassium  sylphate,          "                    "     0.601 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                    "     0.524 

Sodium  chloride,               "                     "     0.887 

Alumina,  silica traces. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 8. 140 

North  Waterford  Springs,  northwest  of  Waterford  Village, 
Oxford  County.     George  L.  Goodale,  analyst. 

Sulpha-Chalybeate. 

Sodium  sulphate,                 grains  in  8000 042 

Iron  sulphate,                            "             "     4.01 

Aluminium  sulphate,                "            "     2.73 

Magnesia,  )  ..  „     

Lime,  \ 

Total                               "            "     7.25 

West   Bethel   Spring,   near   West   Bethel   Station,  Oxford 
County.     George  L.  Goodale,  analyst. 

Chalybeate. 

Iron  carbonate,                     grains  in  6000 2.24 

Iron  sulphate,                            "             "     2.23 

Aluminium  sulphate,                "            "     0.32 

Magnesia,                                   "             "     o.io 

Lime,                                          "             "     0.04 

Loss,                                           "            "     0.99 

Total                               "            "     5.92 
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Hartford  Cold  Springs,  Hartford,  Oxford  County.   (?)  analyst. 

Saline. 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 1.92 

Calcium  bicarbonate,  "  "     23.27 

Iron  bicarbonate,  "  "     0.3 1 

Potassium  sulphate,  **  "     4.05 

Sodium  chloride,  "  "     12.39 

Potassium  chloride,  "  "     1.07 

Magnesium  chloride,  "  "     0.97 

Alumina,  "  "     0.24 

Silica,  "  "     0.46 

Total  "  "     44.68 

Fryeburg     Spring,    Fryeburg,    Oxford     County.      George 

L.  Goodale,  analyst. 

C/iafydeate. 

Iron  carbonate,       grains  in  6000 2.10 

Iron  sulphate,  "  "     1.21 

Lime,  *'  "     i.io 

Total  "  "     3.41 

"  Chalybeate  il^r/«^j**  reported,  but  with  no  published  analysis : 

Andover,  Oxford  County. 

Biddeford,  York  County. 

Dixmontj  Penobscot  County. 

Gorham,  Cumberland  County. 

Harpwell,  Cumberland  County. 

Newry,  Oxford  County. 

Topsham,  Sagadahoc  County. 

On  Island  in  Portland  Harbor. 

On  Upper  St.  John,  near  Great  Black  River,  Aroostook 

County. 
Dexter,  Penobscot  County. 

" Sulphur  Springs*'  with  no  published  analyses,  have  been  re* 
ported  in  : 
New  Limerick,  Aroostook  County. 
Saccarappa,  Cumberland  County. 
Near  Wells,  York  County. 
Near  Mount  Pleasant,  Oxford  County. 
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Uncharacterized  Springs  have  been  reported  as  follows  : 
Cold  Bowling  Spring,  York  County. 
Keystone  Spring,  East  Poland,  Androscoggin  County. 
Old  Point  Indian  Spring,  Somerset  County. 
Seed  Rock  Spring,  Saco,  York  County. 
Underwood    Spring,    Falmouth     Foreside,    Cumberland 

County. 
Windsor  Mineral  Spring,  Androscoggin  County. 


WATERS  AND  BATHS  FOR  THE  GOUTY. 


By  I.  BuRNEY  Yeo,  M.D. 


There  is  no  chronic  disease  in  which  recourse  is  so  com- 
monly had  to  treatment  by  mineral  springs  as  gout ;  and 
there  is  no  chronic  disease  which  assumes  or  is  associated  with 
so  many  different  forms  of  morbid  phenomena.  It  is  not, 
then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  nearly  every  kind  of  mineral 
spring  has  in  its  turn  been  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  gout, 
so  that  it  often  becomes  a  difRcult  task  to  select  the  most 
suitable  resort  for  individual  cases  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  communication  to  present  such  considerations  as  may 
facilitate  that  task  and  render  it  less  embarrassing.  We  may 
leave  out  of  this  discussion  the  acute  arthritic  forms  of  gout 
as  altogether  unsuitable  to  spa  treatment  and  as  always  best 
managed  at  home.  It  is  to  the  various  manifestations  of 
chronic  gout  that  treatment  by  mineral  waters  is  especially 
applicable.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  mainly  two  things  to 
consider  :  First,  the  treatment  of  the  general  gouty  state — 
the  diathesis;  and,  second,  the  treatment  of  the  particular 
local  affection  or  affections  attending  it. 

The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  the  diathesis  are,  of 
course,  more  or  less  common  to  all,  and  it  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  different  local  manifestations  that  the  need  of  judicious 
selection  and  discrimination  becomes  apparent.  If  we  pass 
in  review  these  different  morbid  conditions  we  shall  find  they 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

I.  Arthritic  Affectiofis. — Deformities,  anchyloses,  uratic  de- 
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posits  (tophi),  and  muscular  wasting  dependent  on  disuse. 
These  are  usually  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  acute  or 
subacute  gouty  arthritis. 

2.  GastrO'hepatic  and  Intestinal  Affections. — Various  forms 
of  acid  dyspepsia  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  Hepatic 
hyperaemia,  with  tendency  to  constipation  and  haemorrhoids 
(abdominal  plethora).  The  disposition  to  the  formation  of 
biliary  calculi,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  obstructive  jaundice. 
The  tendency  to  obesity. 

3.  Circulatory  Affections, — Palpitation  and  irregular  cardiac 
action.  Arterio-sclerosis  and  the  series  of  morbid  changes  it 
may  involve.     Angina.     Phlebitis. 

4.  Respiratory  Affections. — Laryngeal,  pharyngeal,  and  bron- 
chial catarrh.     Asthma.     Dry  pleurisy. 

5.  Renal  and  Urinary  Affections. — Chronic  interstitial  nephri- 
tis. Uratic  deposits  in  kidneys.  Renal  and  vesical  concre- 
tions (gravel  and  stone).  Cystitis.  Prostatitis  and  irritable 
bladder. 

6.  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Sense. — 
Lumbago,  sciatica,  and  neuralgia  of  various  other  nerves. 
Migraine,  headaches,  vertigo,  muscular  cramps,  melancholia, 
and  hypochondrism.  Ophthalmia,  conjunctivitis  (**  hot  eye"), 
iritis,  otitis,  and  deafness. 

7.  Cutaneous  Affections, — Eczema,  psoriasis,  acne,  prurigo 
(anal  and  vulvar). 

All  these  manifestations  of  the  gouty  diathesis  are  not 
equally  amenable  to  treatment  by  mineral  waters,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  most  superficial  consideration  of  them  that  the 
therapeutic  indications  musf  vary  greatly. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  pass  in  review  the  various  kinds  of 
mineral  springs  and  baths  that  are  available,  and  that  have 
been  advocated  in  the  treatment  of  these  morbid  states. 

I.  There  is  the  large  group  of  simple  alkaline  waters  which 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the  treatment  of  gout. 
They  contain  the  alkaline  carbonates,  generally  in  the  form 
of  bicarbonates,  and  their  chief  ingredient  is  sodium  bicarbo- 
nate. Most  of  them  also  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  renders  them  agreeable  to 
drink.  Some  contain  small  amounts  of  lithium.  They  vary 
considerably  in  the  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  they  con- 
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tain,  and  the  milder  ones  are  often  used  as  table  waters.  The 
ApoUinaris  spring  belongs  to  this  class.  Vicky  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  representative  of  the  stronger  waters  of  this 
group.  Vals  also  has  a  series  of  springs  varying  greatly  in 
the  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  they  contain,  some  of 
them  being  even  considerably  stronger  than  those  of  Vichy. 

These  springs  are  especially  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
gouty  states  associated  with  acid  dyspepsia  and  chronic  gastric 
and  intestinal  catarrhs  ;  or  with  biliary  and  renal  gravel  and 
calculi  ;  or  with  hepatic  congestion  in  feeble  persons  ;  or 
with  vesical  catarrh  and  prostatitis.  In  the  latter  condition  a 
course  at  Vichy  is  often  exceedingly  useful.  These  springs 
are  also  very  valuable  in  cases  of  gouty  glycosuria. 

Other  springs  of  this  class  are  Neuenahr  (the  only  warm 
alkaline  spring  in  Germany),  very  much  resorted  to  by  dia- 
betics— the  springs  contains  a  small  quantity  of  lithium  ;  SaU- 
brunn  in  Silesia,  which  also  contains  lithium  ;  Fachingen^  one 
ofjjthe  strongest  simple  alkaline  springs  in  Germany  ;  Bilin  in 
Bohemia,  a  strong  alkaline  water  ;  Assmannshausen,  on  the 
Rhine,  a  weak  alkaline  water,  but  especially  rich  in  lithium  ; 
and  certain  others  of  less  importance. 

They  are  all  of  special  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  inter- 
current renal  and  bladder  affections  to  which  the  gouty  are 
prone. 

2.  Another  group  of  alkaline  waters  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding|by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
sodium  chloride  (the  alkaline  muriatic  springs  of  the  Germans). 

Their  application  to  gouty  cases  coincides  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  preceding,  but  they  ar&  especially  suitable  to  the 
treatment  of  catarrhs  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  gouty. 
The  presence  of  common  salt  increases  the  expectorant  prop- 
erties of  these  waters,  and  acts  also  as  a  stimulant  to  digestion 
in  the  frequently  co-existing  dyspeptic  states.  Springs  of 
this  class  are  not  very  numerous,  and  the  best-known  repre- 
sentative is  Ems.  Royat  belongs  to  this  class,  although  it  is 
the.  custom  to  recommend  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
lithium  it  contains  ;  so  also  does  La  Bourboule,  but  the  amount 
of  arsenic  contained  in  the  latter  gives  it  a  more  special  appli- 
cation. 

3.  Another  group  of  alkaline  waters  of  great  importance  in 
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the  treatment  of  the  gouty  is  the  alkaline  sodium  sulphate 
waters.  These  springs  contain,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  a  large  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate, 
so  that  they  combine  an  active  aperient  and  eliminative  effect 
with  the  alkaline  action  of  the  simple  alkaline  springs.  Carls- 
bad^ in  Bohemia,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  highly 
reputed  representative  of  this  class. 

It  has  sixteen  or  more  springs,  differentiated  from  one  an- 
other chiefly  by  their  variation  in  temperature,  their  chemical 
composition  being  very  nearly  identical.  The  temperature  of 
these  springs  varies  from  95°  (Spitalbrunnen)  to  160°  F.  (the 
celebrated  Sprudel).  The  possession  of  these  hot  alkaline 
sodium  sulphate  springs  gives  to  the  treatment  at  Carlsbad 
remarkable  efficacy  in  many  gouty  conditions.  The  hot  min- 
eral, mud,  and  vapor  baths,  together  with  the  application  pf 
massage,  gymnastics,  and  electricity,  give  an  additional  value 
to  the  treatment  for  many  cases.  Elimination  and  excretion, 
which  are  defective  and  disturbed  in  most  gouty  persons,  are 
powerfully  stimulated  and  promoted  by  the  employment  of 
these  mineral  waters  and  baths.  The  excretory  functions  of 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  intestinal  canal  are  brought  into  greatly 
increased  activity,  and  complete  and  normal  nutritive  metabol- 
ism is  restored,  and  the  waste  products  of  imperfect  nutritive 
metamorphosis  are  discharged. 

The  treatment  at  Carlsbad  is  applicable  to  the  same  class 
of  cases  as  those  benefited  by  simple  alkaline  springs,  but  it 
is  especially  indicated  in  cases  in  which  more  active  elimina- 
tive treatment  is  called  for,  and  in  which  the  hepatic  and 
intestinal  functions  are  especially  sluggish.  It  is  counter-indi- 
cated in  cases  where  arterio-sclerotic  changes  are  advanced, 
or  where,  cardiac  debility  is  pronounced.  Recent  gouty  de- 
posits in  the  neighborhood  of  joints  will  often  disappear  after 
treatment  at  Carlsbad,  but  chronic  indurations  are  uninflu- 
enced by  it.  Gouty  and  fat  diabetics  are  jemarkably  bene- 
fited by  the  course  at  Carlsbad. 

It  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out  by  those  who  have 
had  personal  experience  of  this  course  of  treatment  that  it  is 
an  error  to  regard  it  as  **  lowering  ;"  it  is  quite  otherwise  in 
cases  which  have  been  selected  with  care  and  discrimination. 

The  springs  of  Marienbad  resemble  those  of  Carlsbad  in 
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their  composition  ;  but  they  are  cold,  and  they  have  not  so 
wide  a  range  of  apph'cation  as  those  of  Carlsbad.  They  are 
well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  gastric  catarrh  with  consti- 
pation in  the  gouty,  and  to  cases  where  the  disturbances  of 
nutrition  and  excretion  are  not  so  serious  as  in  those  adapted 
to  Carlsbad. 

They  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  obesity, 
but  their  value  and  utility  are  by  no  means  limited  to  such 
cases.  They  are  suitable  to  all  those  gouty  cases  in  which 
migrainous  headaches,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other 
troublesome  symptoms  are  associated  with  torpor  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  situation  of  the  bath  and  the  treatment  pursued 
there  are  somewhat  more  tonic  than  at  Carlsbad. 

Tarasp^  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  is  another  spring  belong- 
ing to  this  group.  It  is  a  cold  spring,  and  is  applicable  to  the 
same  class  of  cases.  Its  situation  is  decidedly  bracing,  and  it 
is  especially  suited  to  those  cases  of  gout  in  which  we  desire 
to  combine  tonic  with  eliminative  influences. 

Bertrich^  at  the  foot  of  the  Eiffel  Mountain,  and  close  to 
the  Moselle,  has  weak  springs  of  this  class  capable  of  being 
utilized  in  milder  forms  of  gouty  disturbances. 

In  France,  Brides  les  Bains  falls  under  this  class,  and  has 
been  termed  '*the  French  Carlsbad."  It  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  gouty  patients  who  require  rather  less  active 
treatment  than  is  applied  at  Carlsbad,  but  who  sufier  from 
hepatic  and  intestinal  torpor.  It  is  also  useful  in  gouty  dia- 
betes and  in  obesity. 

4.  The  extremely  large  class  of  common  salt  springs^  most  of 
which  claim  to  be  of  service  in  certain  forms  of  chronic  gout, 
must  be  subdivided  into  several  groups,  which  vary  more  or 
less  in  their  indications  : 

a.  The  cold  or  tepid  salt  springs  which  are  chiefly  employed 
internally,  and  of  which  Homburg  and  Kissingen  are  the  best- 
known  examples. 

b.  Brine  bathsy  such  as  Droitwich,  Kreuznach,  Ischl^  Rhein- 
felden,  Aussee,  Reichenhall,  and  many  others. 

c.  Hot  salt  springs.  These  may  be  divided  into  (i)  simple 
salt  springs^  such  as  Wiesbaden  and  Baden-Badeft ;  and  (2)  gas- 
eous salt  springs,  such  as  Naulieim  and  Rehme  in  Germany, 
and  Bourbonne  and  many  others  in  France. 
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Of  these,  the  cold  drinking-springs,  as  represented  by  Hom- 
burg  and  Kissingen,  are  especially  applicable  to  gouty  dys- 
peptics with  tendency  to  constipation  and  hepatic  congestion. 
They  are  often  found  somewhat  tonic  in  their  action  ;  and 
as  they  are  highly  impregnated  with  free  carbonic  acid,  they 
are  usually  easily  digested,  and,  in  cases  of  atonic  gout,  prove 
somewhat  stimulating,  and  improve  the  assimilative  functions. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  they  are  not  so  well  tolerated  as 
the  alkaline  springs.  The  brine  baths,  the  hot  salt  springs, 
and  the  gaseous  salt  springs  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  chronic  joint  affections  of  the  gouty,  anchyloses, 
deformities,  thickenings  and  exudations,  neuralgias  of  the 
large  nerve  trunks,  etc. 

They  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  joints,  especially 
the  gaseous  salt  springs  ;  and  when  applied  generally  or  locally 
they  are  found  to  promote  the  absorption  of  gouty  exuda- 
tions, and  tend  to  restore  mobility  to  the  stiffened  and  crippled 
articulations. 

5.  Another  class  of  baths  largely  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  articular  gout  and  for  the  removal  of  gouty  exuda- 
tions are  the  so-called  **  indifferent"  baths — simple  hot  springs 
containing  little  or  no  active  constituents,  and  usually  situ- 
ated in  forest  or  mountain  districts,  and  termed  by  the  Ger- 
mans **  Wildbader."  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  type  of  this 
kind  of  bath.  Wildbady  in  the  Black  Forest  ;  Gastein,  in  Aus- 
tria ;  RagatZy  Teplitz^  Schlangenbad,  Badenweiler^  are  also 
well-known  examples.  They  are  applied  to  the  removal  of 
gouty  exudations  and  in  the  treatment  of  peripheral  paralyses 
and  neuralgias  of  gouty  origin.  They  vary  considerably  in 
temperature,  and  their  efficacy  is  usually  augmented  by  mas- 
sage, gymnastics,  and  electricity.  The  forest  or  mountain 
elimate,  and  the  pure,  fresh,  bracing  air  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated,  may  be  regarded  as  potent  auxiliaries 
in  furthering  restoration  to  health. 

6.  In  the  next  place  there  is  the  large  class  of  cold  and  hot 
sulphur  springs  which  are  greatly  used  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  articular,  and  especially  of  the  chronic  cutaneous 
and  respiratory,  affections  of  the  gouty. 

Cold  sulphur  springs  abound  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  ; 
the  best  known  are  Gurnigel,  Heustrichy  Neundorf^  and  Weil- 
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bach.  In  this  country,  Harrogate^  Dinsdale^  and  Strathpeffer. 
France  is  especially  rich  in  hot  as  well  as  cold  sulphur  springs. 
AiX'leS'Bains,  Luchon,  and  the  other  Pyrenean  spas  ;  Uriage^ 
Allevard,  and  5/.  Honoris  are  a  few  of  the  most  frequented. 
Aix-la-ChapelUy  Baden  in  Switzerland,  Baden  near  Vienna, 
Schimnach  in  Switzerland,  are  well-known  examples  of  hot 
sulphur  springs. 

The  cold  sulphur  springs  are  especially  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  gouty  catarrhs  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  ;  as  well  as  of  gouty  skin  affections,  as  psoriasis, 
chronic  eczema,  prurigo,  etc.  They  are  drunk  usually  in 
small  quantity,  and  used  as  sprays,  gargles,  and  inhalations, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  baths  artificially  warmed. 

Gouty  eczema  is  especially  benefited  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  brilliant  results  are  obtained  at  such  baths  as  our 
own  Harrogate  and  Strathpefifer.  Uriage,  which  combines 
the  properties  both  of  sulphur  and  common  salt  baths,  has  a 
wide  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Some  of 
the  cold  sulphur  baths  are  in  situations  which  enjoy  an  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpine  climate,  as  Bad  Schimberg,  near  Lucerne  ; 
Gurnigel,  near  Berne  ;  and  Bad  Heustrich,  on  the  Lake  of 
Thun.  This  adds  a  tonic  influence  of  much  value  in  some 
cases. 

These  springs  when  heated,  as  at  Harrogate,  are  applied 
also  to  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  articular  forms  of  gout. 
But  it  is  the  hot  sulphur  springs  that  are  found  especially 
useful  in  the  removal  of  periarticular  gouty  exudations,  in 
restoring  mobility  to  crippled  limbs,  and  in  relieving  certain 
forms  of  gouty  neuralgias,  sciatica,  lumbago,  etc.  Aix-les- 
Bains  may  be  taken  as  presenting  the  type  of  hot  sulphur 
springs.  The  vigorous  and  skilful  method  in  which  these 
springs  are  applied,  their  thermality,  and  the  warm  dry  climate 
of  Aix,  all  contribute  to  the  good  effects  obtained.  Baden, 
near  Vienna,  also  enjoys  a  great  repute  in  the  treatment  of 
similar  cases.  The  hot  sulphur  waters  of  the  Pyrenean  spas, 
such  as  Luchon,  Cauterets,  and  Les  Eaux  Bonnes,  are  more 
especially  employed  in  the  treatment  of  skin  affections  and 
catarrhs  of  the  throat  and  air  passages. 

In  this  country  the  hot  earthy  springs  of  Bath  enjoy  much 
the  same  reputation  as  the  hot  sulphur  springs  on  the  Conti- 
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nent,  and  the  same  methods  are  adopted  as  at  Aix-les- Bains, 
and  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
gouty  articular  affections. 

7.  There  is  another  group  of  waters  which  are  very  largely 
used  in  the  treatment  of  certain  manifestations  of  the  gouty 
diathesis — especially  renal  and  vesical  concretions,  vesical 
catarrh,  prostatitis,  etc.  These  are  the  so-called  alkaline 
earthy  springs,  the  chief  constituents  of  which  are  the  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  best-  known  representatives  of  these  springs  are  Wildungen 
and  Dreiburg,  in  Germany,  and  Contrex6ville,  Vittel,  Mar- 
tigny,  Capvern,  etc.,  in  France.  The  very  feebly  mineralized 
waters  of  Evian,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  used  in  the  same 
class  of  cases.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  precise  manner 
in  which  these  waters  act  as  solvents  of  uric  acid  and  other 
urinary  concretions,  but  it  is  thought  necessary  at  these 
baths,  as  a  rule,  to  cause  very  large  quantities  of  these  springs 
to  be  drunk,  and  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  flushing  of 
the  urinary  passages  may  probably  account  for  a  great  part 
of  their  action.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  bene^ 
iicial  effects  of  these  earthy  springs  have  been  of  late  years 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  they  are  of  less  permanent  value 
in  many  of  those  gouty  cases  than  the  simple  alkaline  waters. 
It  is  greatly  a  matter  of  fashion  and  diligent  advertisement. 
They  are  useful  as  alternative  courses. 

Although  iron  springs  are  rarely  directly  indicated  in  the 
treatment  of  gouty  manifestations,  the  milder  of  them  are 
often  useful  as  an  after-cure  in  the  debilitated  subjects  of 
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chronic  gout  who  have  had  the  more  serious  symptoms  re- 
lieved by  energetic  eliminative  and  thermal  treatment  at  other 
resorts. 

At  many  of  these  resorts  for  the  gouty  additional  remedial 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  manifestations  of  this 
malady  in  the  shape  of  local  or  general  baths  of  mineral  mud, 
peat,  pine-needle  infusions,  sand,  etc.;  and,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  massage,  gymnastics,  and  electrical  treatment 
are  obtainable  at  most. 

Another  most  important  remedial  agency  which  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated  is  the  extremely  careful  dietetic  manage- 
ment which  is  applied  in  such  resorts  as  Carlsbad. 
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In  the  foregoing  remarks  the  applicability  of  the  best-known 
Continental  springs  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  morbid 
states  associated  with  the  gouty  diathesis  has  been  chiefly 
considered,  as  it  is  only  on  the  Continent  that  examples  of 
all  the  various  classes  of  waters  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  review  can  be  found.  But  we  have  had  incidentally  to 
mention  several  British  resorts,  and  although  this  country 
possesses  but  a  comparatively  limited  choice  of  mineral 
springs,  we  have  several  which  can  be  and  are  utilized  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gouty  with  great  advantage. 

Harrogate^  as  a  representative  of  strong  sulphur  waters  and 
also  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  springs,  is  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  chronic  articular  gout,  gouty  neuralgias,  and 
gouty  skin  affections  ;  as  well  as  of  cases  of  intestinal  and 
hepatic  torpor. 

Bath  and  Buxton^  as  examples  of  thermal  springs,  are  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  treatment  of  articular  and  neuralgic  foims 
of  gout. 

Strathpeffer  is  useful  in  the  same  cases,  and  has  proved  very 
efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  gouty  eczema. 

Leamington  springs  are  applicable  to  much  the  same  kind 
of  gouty  manifestations  as  resort  to  Homburg  or  Kissingen — 
viz.,  disturbances  of  hepatic  or  renal  elimination. 

Woodhall  Spa  can  be  utilized  for  the  same  class  of  gouty 
cases  as  those  that  are  sent  to  Kreuznach  or  Ischl ;  and 

LlandrindodYi^s  cold  saline,  sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs, 
which  admit  of  being  largely  utilized  in  the  treatment  of 
gouty  affections. 

It  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked  that  a  condition  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  courses  of  treatment  here  referred  to  is 
the  daily  regular  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  water — an 
eliminative  agent  of  great  potency,  and  one  in  the  consump-. 
tion  of  which  many, gouty  subjects  exercise  a  most  unwise 
parsimony  !  It  follows  that  if  a  suitable  locality  be  chosen 
and  the  same  rigorous  diet  and  regime  be  observed,  courses  of 
these  several  mineral  springs  can  be  applied  at  home,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  with  almost  as  great  benefit  as  at  their  sources. — 
The  Practitioner y  July^  1895. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  AT  HOT  SPRINGS,  VA.,  JUNE  I3TH  AND  I4TH, 
1895.* 


The  President,  Dr.  S.  E.  Solly,  of  Colorado,  made  a 
brief  introductory  address,  congratulating  the  Association 
upon  the  good  attendance  and  the  choice  of  such  a  pleasant 
place  for  meeting. 

Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on 
'  *  Recent  Measures  -  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Tuberculosis,"  reviewing  the  provision  made  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor. 

Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston,  reported  that  the 
committee  having  this  matter  in  hand  in  Massachusetts  had 
recently  secured  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  from  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  title  "  Clinical 
Results  of  the  Use  of  Tuberculin,"  gave  a  report  of  seventy- 
two  cases,  with  a  complete  analysis  of  thirty-nine  cases, 
treated  by  this  method.  Eighteen  were  third  stage  cases  ; 
of  these  seven  died  ;  five  became  worse  ;  five  improved,  and 
one  improved  greatly.  Taking  the  first  and  second  stage 
cases  together — the  only  cases  in  which  the  physician  would 
encourage  a  patient — there  was  a  total  of  twenty-one  cases 
with  a  mortality  of  10  per  cent.  In  the  early  cases  by  them- 
selves, 84  per  cent  improved  greatly.  While  not  considering 
tuberculin  a  certain  remedy,  Dr.  Taylor  held  that  its  careful 
use  is  not  dangerous,  and  that,  in  beginning  cases,  its  use 
should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  V.  Y.  BOWDITCH,  chairman.  Dr. 
E.  O.  Otis,  Boston,  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Health  Resorts  in  the  United  States.     The  work  of  this 

*  From  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July  20th,  1895. 
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committee  will  appear  from  year  to  year  in  the  transactions 
of  the  society  and  will  ultimately  be  published  in  book  form. 

"  Sunshine  Statistics"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  PRO- 
FESSOR Mark  W.  Harrington,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington.  The  sunshine — that  is,  the  presence  of  a  direct 
ray  of  the  sun,  not  shut  off  by  cloudiness — forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  elements  of  meteorology,  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.  The  data  considered  were  all  from  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  two  stations  in  Canada.  The 
number  of  years  during  which  these  data  have  been  collected 
in  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  a  large  literature  and  a  long  series  of  observations  in 
English  and  other  European  publications.  Professor  Har- 
rington's paper  was  divided  into  three  parts  :  a  description  of 
the  photographic  sunshine  recorder,  with  the  results  obtained 
from  it ;  a  discussion  of  the  thermometric  sunshine  recorder  ; 
a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  United  States 
from  these  two  records. 

Dr.  W.  F.  R.  Phillips,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  read  a 
paper  on  **  Mean  Atmospheric  Temperatures."  Throughout 
the  month  of  July  the  average  daily  temperatures  exceed  70^ 
in  the  States  bordering  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  paper  gave  statistics  as  to  the  mean  minimum  temper- 
atures and  the  mean  maximum  temperatures  in  July. 

The  variability  of  temperature  or  average  difference  from 
day  to  day  is  less  in  July  and  August  than  in  any  other 
months  of  the  year,  and  it  is  so  nearly  alike  in  either  that  it 
is  not  practicable  to  discriminate  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect. In  other  words,  July  and  August  are  the  most  equable 
months  of  the  twelve  as  regards  temperature.  On  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts  the  variability  is  little  more  than  i^  As 
we  go  northward  and  inland  the  variability  gradually  increases. 
In  the  latitude  of  Savannah  it  is  equal  to  2^, -and  in  that  of 
Washington  City  3°.  The  greatest  variability  is  observed  in 
Montana  and  in  the  Dakotas,  where  it  reaches  4^  to  5°. 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  highest  one  day  mean 
temperatures  have  been  observed  generally  in  the  central 
valleys  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  lowest  mean  temperatures  for  one  day  have  ranged 
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from  75°  on  the  Gulf  to  55°  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  lowest 
mean  temperatures  range  between  60°  and  65°. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Newton,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  read  a 
paper  on  **  Some  Observations  which  appear  to  establish  the 
Aerial  Transportation  of  Malarial  Germs."  After  reviewing 
the  evidence  brought  forward  to  prove  the  transmission  of 
malaria  by  water,  he  took  up  the  literature  bearing  upon  the 
belief  in  aerial  transmission.  He  believes  it  fair  to  assume 
that  in  places  ordinarily  non-malarial  the  drinking-water  is 
probably  the  more  frequent  cause  of  ague,  when  it  does  ap- 
pear, than  the  atmosphere  ;  but  that  in  places  like  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  the  Orinoco  River  in  South  America  and  the 
jungles  of  East  India,  where  malaria  is  so  constant  and  so 
deadly,  the  atmosphere  is  the  usual  method  of  its  trans- 
portation. 

"  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of 
the  United  States,"  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  Washing- 
ton. Dr.  Peale  has  recently  compiled  two  maps  ;  one  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  330  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  put  upon  the  market  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  gallons 
annually,  with  a  valuation  of  from  four  to  (ive  million  dollars. 
Upon  the  other  was  plotted  nearly  seven  hundred  mineral 
spring  resorts.  The  majority  of  the  springs  used  commer- 
cially are  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ;  not  because  the  number  of  springs  is  much  greater 
in  these  regions,  but  because  the  resources  are  better  utilized. 
The  writer  gave  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  springs  of  the  various  districts 
and  showing  their  dependence  upon  the  geologic  structure  of 
the  country. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Solly,  of  Colorado  Springs,  read  a  paper  upon 
'*  The  Influence  of  Heredity  upon  the  Progress  of  Phthisis," 
to  be  published  in  full  in  this  Journal, 

At  this  session,  papers  were  also  read  as  follows  :  '*  Etiology 
and  Treatment  of  Certain  Kinds  of  Cough,"  Dr.  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, New  York  ;  **  A  Case  of  Simple  Chronic  Pleural  Effu- 
sion ;  its  Final  Outcome,"  Dr.  J.  C.  Mulhall,  St.  Louis; 
*'  Two  Factors  in  the  Production  of  Disease  in  New  York 
City,"  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Jr.,  New  York. 
17 
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Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  :  President,  Dr. 
James  B.  Walker,  Philadelphia  ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Quimby,  New  York  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  James  E.  Hart,  Colo- 
rado ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston,  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Curtin,  of 
Philadelphia,  alternate. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  F.  I.  Knight,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas^  Since  tuberculosis  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
communicable  disease,  it  has  become  doubly  desirable  that 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease should  be  established. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Climatological  Association 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  hospitals  in  every  State, 
not  only  for  the  great  suffering  attending  this  disease  among 
the  poor,  but  also  as  a  protection  to  the  community  against 
its  spread. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Dr.  C.  E.  QuiMBY  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Climatological  Association  : 

Duty  and  established  custom  makes  it  fitting  that  in  formal 
manner  your  committee  report  to  this  Association  the  death 
upon  January  23d,  1895,  of  our  former  President  and  mem- 
ber, Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Love  and  respect  make  it  imperative  that  in  so  reporting 
we  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  many  ties  which  united  us, 
and  make  some  record  by  which  his  many  and  varied  gifts 
and  qualities  which  have  enriched  us  may  be  made  a  powerful 
influence  upon  those  who  are  to  continue  this  Association. 

Dr.  Loomis  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1831.  His 
€arly  education  was  largely  under  private  tutors  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  while  his  academic  degree  was  taken  at  Union 
College.  After  graduation  in  1852,  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  he  served  the  usual  term  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. Very  soon  after  starting  in  private  practice  he  was 
appointed  visiting  physician  to  the  same  hospital,  where  he 
-continued  in  active  duty  until  the  day  of  his  final  illness.     For 
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more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Loomis  held  the  chair  of  pathology 
and  practice  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  to  his  energy  and  wise  efforts,  more  than  to  any 
other  force,  may  be  attributed  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
that  institution. 

In  his  professional  life,  Dr.  Loomis  was  pre-eminently  an 
active,  energetic,  sagacious  physician.  In  all  his  relations  to 
medicine  and  medical  progress  he  was  conservatively  but  uni- 
formly progressive ;  never  assuming  an  advanced  position 
until  fully  or  even  superfluously  convinced  of  its  accuracy,  he 
was  unfaltering  in  its  defence.  A  similar  faifh  in  the  eventual 
success  of  truth  made  him  unable  even  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  in  any  purpose  once  undertaken. 

Dr. 'Loomis  was  one  of  the  faithful  band  who  originated 
this  Association,  and  we  all  know  how  faithfully  he  worked 
for  its  advancement  and  success.  He  was  its  first  President, 
and  was  again  its  President  during  the  first  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Washington  assembled,  and, 
as  our  delegate,  was  elected  the  President  of  the  third  Con- 
gress. 

At  one  time  efforts  to  merge  the  American  Climatological 
Association  into  another  national  organization  threatened  to 
destroy  it.  Dr.  Loomis  averted  the  danger  if  any  such  ex- 
isted. He  had  a  most  enviable  reputation  ;  not  only  in  his 
professional,  but  also  in  his  private  life.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Association. 

In  expressing  our  sense  of  personal  as  well  as  united  loss  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Loomis,  we  realize  that  we  can  do  him  no 
greater  honor  than  to  present  this  record  of  his  work  for  a 
perpetual  stimulus  to  members  of  this  Association. 

The  First  International  Sanitary  Congress  opened 
at  Paris,  July  8th.  From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Le 
Progrh  Midicaly  July  I3th-20th  and  27th,  the  latest  at  hand 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  M.  Monod,  the  Director  d'Hy- 
gi^ne  et  de  I'Assistance  Publique  of  France,  represented  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  first  meeting  was|  attended  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  hygienists,  by  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  officials  interested  in  public  health  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  Holland.     It  was  also  attended  by  a  dele- 
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gation  of  sanitary  architects  from  London,  and  by  Dr.  Smith, 
the  correspondent  of  The  Lancet. 

M.  Monod  was  very  cordial  in  his  address  of  welcome  to 
the  members  from  a  distance.  Since  Pasteur,  he  said,  pro- 
claimed some  of  the  most  important  truths  which  have  shed 
such  a  clear  and  useful  light  upon  the  scientific  world,  the 
subject  of  hygiene  has  constantly  gained  in  popularity  and  in 
importance  ;  and  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  the  hygien- 
ists  who  have  brought  about  the  meeting  of  this  congress  have 
rendered  most  important  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world.  They  have  shown  that  cholera  may  be  arrested  in  its 
progress  before  it  enters  the  country  ;  that  epidemics,  when 
properly  treated,  may  be  checked  or  extinguished  ;  that  the 
influence  of  water  is  unequalled  in  the  propagation  of  the 
greater  number  of  infectious  diseases. 

He  urged  at  length  and  with  much  force  the  necessity  for 
thorough  and  uninterrupted  disinfection.  As  a  means  of  ren- 
dering our  homes  safe  against  the  invasion  or  the  propagation 
of  infectious  germs,  he  proposes  to  make  our  homes  healthy. 
But  the  supply  of  pure  water,  the  prompt  and  efficient  re- 
moval of  all  waste,  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  health  of  our 
homes  rests  with  engineers,  architects,  builders,  plumbers — 
those  who  prepare  the  plans,  and  with  those  who  successfully 
or  negligently  put  them  in  execution.  It  is,  then,  a  subject 
for  congratulation  that  a  distinguished  hygienist  has  organized 
in  France  a  Soci6t6  des  Ingenieurs  et  Architects  Sanitaires. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  society  may  develop  and 
extend  its  influence  in  preventing  the  spread  of  diseases. 

M.  Monod  then  greeted  the  foreign  representatives.  He 
referred  specially  to  the  large  expenditures  made  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  her  cities  and  towns  ; 
but  it  has  saved  the  lives  of  800,000  citizens. 

A  good  part  of  one  day's  session  was  devoted  to  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  United  States  generally,  but  I  have 
found  nothing  in  it  new  or  particularly  interesting.  In- 
deed, The  Sanitarian  has  already  treated  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed more  thoroughly  than  any  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
Congress  so  far  as  yet  reported.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Smith, 
in  view  of  the  attention  shown  and  the  references  made  to 
Great  Britain,  may  find  much  to  commend.  T.  P.  C. 
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Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera. — The  result  of  pro- 
longed reflection,  covering  many  years,  and  the  observations 
resulting  from  personal  experience  in  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
Europe  of  1892,  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  provided  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  universe  a  remedy  which  surpasses  the 
results  of  human  ingenuity  as  much  as  does  the  sun  surpass 
in  brilliancy  the  h'ght  of  the  artificial  lamp.  The  all-pervad- 
ing and  all-wide  remedy,  the  greatest  product  of  omniscient 
nature's  laboratory,  which  alone  can  cope  with  this  pestilential 
disease  of  the  human  race,  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  the  unmatched,  unmatchable  H,0.  Pure  water  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  trustworthy  cure  for  cholera,  and  if  it  came  at 
a  great  price  it  would  probably  be  more  greatly  valued.  The 
human  organism  is  so  constituted  that  if  it  is  assisted  by  H,0, 
every  morbid  element  may  be  eliminated  out  of  its  domain. 
The  acutely  poisoned  body  quickly  recovers  its  equilibrium 
and  its  harmony  of  action  as  soon  as  the  processes  of 
elimination  can  remove  the  invading  poison.  If  sufficient 
quantities  of  pure  water  of  a  suitable  temperature  are  intro- 
duced into  the  body  through  the  natural  channels,  it  is  actu- 
ally possible  to  wash  morbid  products  as  well  as  organic  forms 
of  life  out  of  the  human  body.  The  mouth  gives  entrance  to 
the  causative  germs  in  Asiatic  cholera.  That  is  quite  conclu- 
sively established.  The  locality  of  the  development  and  for- 
mation of  the  toxin  in  the  earlier  stages  is  determined  to  be 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  small  intestine  ;  and  from  experience, 
as  well  as  from  the  powers  of  reflective  analogy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  system  can  be  saved  from  death  if  the  morbid 
entity,  the  germ,  is  literally  deluged  away  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  copious  use  of  a  remedy  that  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  danger  to  the  victim.  The  amount  of  water  to  be 
used  varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  use  too 
much  ;  it  is  possible  to  use  too  little.  From  the  earliest  mo- 
ment that  the  patient  is  seen,  the  propositions  should  be, 
first,  wash  the  whole  alimentary  canal  with  pure  water  ;  wash 
the  lower  portion  by  introducing  irrigations  of  warm  soapsuds 
or  merely  warm   water   into  the  colon  sufficiently  frequently 
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and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  cleanse  that  portion  of  the  bowel 
effectually.  The  frequency  of  washing  that  portion  of  the 
bowel  which  is  accessible  from  the  rectum  should  be  one.  or 
two,  or  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time  from  one  to  ten  quarts  of  warm  pure  water 
mildly  medicated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  hydrozone 
should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals,  during  the  day^ 
as  the  prescribed  remedy  by  the  mouth.  If  the  patient 
vomits,  very  well.  Immediately  re-introduce  the  quantity  of 
water  that  was  vomited.  No  harm  can  be  done  in  any  case, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  save  life  it  is  possible  to  save  it  through 
this  method.  It  is  the  quickest  and  the  surest  method  of  ex- 
citing the  activity  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  the  safest.  It  is  the 
rational  and  effective  measure  for  maintaining  the  volume  of 
the  blood.  It  is  the  scientific  process  by  which  to  establish 
cutaneous  circulation  in  the  capillaries. 

The  use  of  simple  and  useful  hygienic  measures  are  the 
same  as  in  other  prostrating  diseases.  Patients  should  be  fed 
with  regularity  at  not  too  frequent  intervals,  giving  the 
proper  time,  between  administrations  of  simple  food,  for  its 
digestion.  The  use  of  appliances  for  maintaining  the  heat  of 
the  body  are  not  to  be  neglected. — Elmer  Lee,  M.D., 
in  yournal  American  Medical  Association^  June  22d^  1895. 

Protonuclein. — The  ultimate  aim  of  all  antitoxic  agents 
must  be  the  overwhelming  of  the  toxic  element  of  the  germ, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  great  excess  of  physio- 
logical tissue-building  material.  Let  us  observe  the  process 
by  which  this  antitoxic  effect  is  brought  about.  In  the  first 
place,  the  physiological  relation  of  protonuclein  would  of 
course  preclude  the  idea  of  its  action  as  a  direct  specific  anti- 
dote to  a  specific  poison,  such  as  that  observed  between 
chemical  agents,  or  even  physiological  antagonists,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  against  arsenic,  or 
atropia  against  morphia,  or  chloroform  against  strychnia. 
Were  this  the  principle  of  the  functional  activity  of  proto- 
nuclein, its  therapeutic  range  would  be  limited  to  such  an 
antagonism,  but  as  I  am  prepared  to  show,  by  careful  experi- 
mental records,  its  effect  is  first  observed  when  the  system 
has  been  thoroughly  charged  with  it,  thus  preventing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  toxic  agent  by  a  preoccupation  of  the  nutri- 
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tive  field,  and  an  investment  of  the  attacking  germ.  I  have 
often  noticed  a  leucocyte  thoroughly  charged  with  original 
nuclein  adhere  to  the  cell  of  a  sarcoma,  and  after  bursting 
itself  send  the  round  cell  floating  away  in  the  field  crenated 
and  almost  emptied  of  its  contents.  Such  effects  have  been 
observed  also  upon  the  blood  after  days  of  treatment  with 
protonuclein.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  ultima  Thule 
of  therapy  ;  and  the  question  will  be — has  been — very  natu- 
rally asked  after  such  developments  :  "  If  such  be  the  power 
of  a  substance  capable  of  investing,  controlling,  and  over- 
whelming toxic  agents,  where  is  the  limit  to  its  action  ?"  If 
I  spoke  the  truth  boldly,  as  it  should  be  spoken,  I  should 
answer  that,  properly  applied,  I  can  see  no  limit  to  its  resist- 
ing power.  When  side  by  side  with  my  own  experiments  I 
have  observed  what  I  admit  to  be  the  wonderful  effects  of 
antitoxine  in  the  organism  on  the  bacillus  and  toxine  of 
diphtheria,  I  have  nevertheless  felt  that  protonuclein  was  as 
far  superior  to  it  in  pathological  results  as  the  whole  realm  of 
pathology  is  greater  than  a  single  disease. — **  Leucocytes  and 
NucUifiy**  by  Thomas  O.  Summers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Lon.,  etc. 

Paper  read  in  Section  on  Practice^  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation^ Baltimore f  Md,y  May^  1895. 

What  is  Croup  ?— In  an  article  under  this  title.  Dr.  Henry 
Dessau,  in  the  Archives  of  Pediatrics  for  June,  attempts  to 
define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  croup.  Several  disor- 
ders which  vary  widely  in  their  nature  are  called  croup. 
Laryngismus  stridulus  and  catarrhal  laryngitis  are  the  com- 
monest of  these.  The  first  is  practically  a  manifestation  of 
rickets,  and  is  in  no  sense  croup.  It  often  appears  as  the  hold- 
ing-breath spell  of  rickety  infants,  in  which  the  face  becomes 
livid,  with  perhaps  convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  followed  by  a  loud  crowing  inspiration.  Catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis, or  false  croup,  appears  in  two  forms,  the  spasmodic  and 
the  simple.  The  spasmodic  comes  on  suddenly  at  night, 
awaking  the  child  out  of  sleep,  and  rarely  occurs  in  children 
under  a  year  old.  Its  most  prominent  features  are  a  loud 
metallic  ringing  quality  of  the  cough  and  alarming  dyspnoea. 
The  simple  form  of  laryngitis  develops  gradually  with  hoarse- 
ness and  a  ringing  tone  of  the  cough.  It  may  begin  during 
the  day,  but  becomes  more  marked  at  night.     There  is  usually 
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elevation  of  temperature,  and  frequently  there  are  attacks  of 
difficult  breathing.  The  voice  is  never  completely  lost.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  this  form  of  laryngitis  from  true 
croup.  When  the  germs  of  diphtheria  or  pseudo-diphtheria 
have  been  engrafted  upon  such  a  laryngitis,  the  case  presents 
many  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  out  of  286  cases  of  so- 
called  membranous  croup,  80  per  cent  showed  the  germs  of 
true  diphtheria,  14  per  cent  showed  those  of  pseudo-diphtheria, 
and  6  per  cent  were  doubtful.  In  true  croup  the  onset  is  usu- 
ally insidious.  The  voice,  at  first  hoarse,  is  gradually  lost. 
The  cough,  at  first  metallic,  soon  becomes  smothered.  At- 
tacks of  dyspnoea  begin  at  long  intervals,  but  the  intervals 
soon  become  shorter  and  irrespective  of  day  or  night.  All  the 
signs  are  progressive  in  character.  The  diagnosis  should  be 
made  if  possible  by  bacterial  examination.  The  term  croup 
should  only  be  applied  to  a  pathological  stenosis  or  narrowing 
of  the  calibre  of  the  larynx  from  the  deposit  of  an  exudation 
or  false  membrane  upon  its  mucous  surface.  It  is  due  to 
diphtheria  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases  that  every  case 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  diphtheria  unless  definitely 
proved  to  be  something  else. 

Acute  Mania. — The  medical  treatment  of  these  cases 
(W.  H.  De  Witt,  M.D.,  in  LajiceUClinic,  June  22d,  1895)  is 
very  simple,  and  can  be  disposed  of  in  few  words.  To  pro- 
cure sleep  and  quiet  is  perhaps  the  greatest  desideratum,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  so  certain  in  its  action  as  chloral  hydrate 
given  in  forty  or  sixty  grains.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  bromides.  The  **  bromidia"  of  Bat- 
tle &  Co.  I  have  always  found  very  reliable.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  quiet  and  produce  sleep.  You  will  occasionally  meet 
with  cases  that  resist  the  influence  of  chloral  even  in  large 
repeated  doses  ;  here  opium  or  some  one  of  its  derivatives, 
either  given  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  chloral,  will  be 
found  of  service.  If  hypodermically  administered,  not  less 
than  one  third  grain  should  be  given.  Small  doses  only  ex- 
cite the  patient,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  Hydrobro- 
mate  of  hyoscine  has  some  advocates.  The  milder  hypnotics, 
such  as  sulphonal,  chloralamid,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  thought  of 
in  these  cases  ;  they  are  practically  inert,  and  do  no  good. 
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The  Newtown  Creek  Nuisance  has  again  been  inspect- 
ed^ and  this  time  by  a  legislative  committee,  seasonably,  July 
15th  ;  but  whether  for  the  purpose  of  merely  verifying  the 
numerous  reports  of  the  nuisance  by  other  inspectors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  and  local  health  authorities,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions for  its  continued  maintenance,  or  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  its  abatement,  is  an  open  question.  However, 
Dr.  George  F.  Brush,  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  **  The  members  of  this  committee  are  in  earnest 
and  realize  the  importance  of  their  work.  I  had  conferences 
with  several  of  the  congressmen,  and  a  few  days  ago  visited  some 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  upon  the  creek  with  Con- 
gressman Howe,  and  also  inspected  the  lower  end  of  the  creek. 
I  have  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  thirty-five  years,  and  never  realized 
before  what  an  important  waterway  this  is.  I  read  the  other 
day  that  the  tonnage  of  the  creek  aggregates  10,000,000  tons 
at  a  valuation  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  and  that  the  total  appro- 
priations by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  stream  up  to 
date  amount  to  but  8177,500,  while  sixteen  other  rivers,  with 
an  annual  tonnage  aggregating  2,423,000,  have  had  $4,839,115 
expended  upon  them  up  to  1890.  The  committee  will  wel- 
come suggestions  and  information  from  those  most  interested 
in  what  should  be  done  to  abate  the  nuisances  and  improve 
the  creek."  But  it  is  surprising  that  with  thirty-five  years* 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  and  several  years  in  the  Legislature, 
Dr.  Brush  should  never  before  have  learned  the  importance 
of  the  creek  and  the  impotence  of  all  efforts  hitherto  to  im- 
prove it — by  no  means  due  to  ignorance  of  practical  methods, 
for  these  have  been  kept  constantly  before  the  public  for  many 
years  ;  the  primary  one  being,  cease  rising  it  as  an  open  seiver. 

Conjointly  with  the  report  of  the  committee's  visit,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
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based  on  a  survey  made  by  John  Bogart,  Consulting  Engineer 
of  the  State  Board,  for  a  conduit  from  Flushing  Bay  to  some 
desirable  point  near  the  head  of  the  creek  for  a  continuous 
flow  of  tide  water  from  that  source.  It  has  been  shown  by 
tests  that  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide  the  water  is  two  feet 
and  a  half  higher  in  Flushing  Bay  than  in  the  creek.  A  con- 
duit twelve  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  estimated,  would  carry  a 
volume  of  pure  water  from  the  bay  every  twenty-four  hours 
equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  whole  capacity  of  the  creek,  be- 
sides the  additional  force  conveyed  by  gravity,  which  alone 
would  be  sufHcient  to  materially  aid  in  flushing  the  creek  and 
freeing  it  from  sediment  which  now  pollutes  its  waters. 

To  these  suggestions  for  improvement  should  be  added 
what  The  Sanitarian  has  frequently  urged — stone  frontage 
— as  also  urged  for  Gowanus  Canal.  The  enormous  mass  of 
fllth-saturated  logs,  in  process  of  decay,  along  these  waterways, 
adds  immensely  to  the  pervading  foul  odor  a(id  unhealthfulness 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Chicago's  Great  Sewage  Canal  grows  in  odiousness  with 
the  progress  of  the  work.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  however, 
that  opposition  to  the  work  was  too  long  delayed.  The  bare 
suggestion  of  the  project  should  have  been  met  by  the  prompt 
exposure  of  its  wickedness  and  danger.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis,  indeed  of  the  whole  State,  now  appear  to  be  alive  to 
the  appalling  crime  ;  but  a  good  deal  more  is  required  than 
an  appeal  to  public  sentiment  through  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  or  otherwise  to  have  any  influence  with 
people  capable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Missouri  has  adopted  a  resolution  instruct- 
ing its  delegates  to  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
soon  to  meet  at  Denver,  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  aid 
of  the  association  in  a  movement  to  prevent  Chicago  from 
dumping  her  sewage  into  the  Mississippi,  there  to  become  a 
part  of  the  drinking  water  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities. 

HUDOR  LiTHiA  Water,  inquired  after  by  a  correspondent, 
referring  to  our  account  of  the  mineral  springs  of  New  York, 
IS  an  artificial  mineral  water  composed  by  the  Hudor  Company^ 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  hence  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
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our  purpose^  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  our  serial  two  years 
ago,  to  give  "  as  complete  a  description  as  possible  of  all  the 
mineral  springs  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  and  the  quality  of 
the  mineral  waters." 

We  are  familiar  with  the  **  Hudor  Lithia/'  however,  and 
are  gratified  to  state  that,  according  to  the  published  analy- 
sis of  it  by  F.  P.  Vandenbergh,  B.S.,  M.D.,  of  Buflfalo,  N.  Y., 
it  is  all  that  it  pretends  to  be,  a,  pure  lithia  water.  Each  gal- 
lon containing  41.377  grains  of  lithium  carbonate  and  nothing 
else — the  water  being  pre-distilled,  except  in  the  sparkling 
variety  (it  is  put  up  both  still  and  sparkling),  which  is  sur- 
charged with  carbonic  acid  gas.  That  it  is  well  adapted  to 
use  in  all  cases  where  lithia  carbonate  is  indicated  there  can 
be  no  question.  And  as  a  table  water  we  prefer  it  to  any 
other. 

Dr.  John  T.  Nagle,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  office 
of  Register  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York,  is  the  first  officer  of  the  Health  Department  to  be  re- 
tired under  the  pension  law  passed  last  winter.  He  was  himself 
the  father  of  the  law.  He  was  appointed  a  sanitary  inspector 
in  the  Health  Department  in  1869,  but  for  many  years  he  has 
been  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  Dr.  Roger  S. 
Tracy,  who  has  also  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Department,  has  been  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  Woman  for  Health  Commissioner.— Dr.  Emma 
Johnston  Lucas  has  been  appointed  Health  Commissioner  of 
Peoria,  111.  She  is  the  first  woman  in  the  city  to  hold  any 
public  office.  The  medical  men  of  Peoria,  as  well  as  the 
women's  club,  strongly  indorse  her  candidacy. 

MORTALITY  AND   MORBILITY   REPORTS  AND   REVIEWS. 

Alabama. — Jerome  Cochrane,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Montgomery. 

Mobile,  31,076:  I.  A.  Abrahams,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
During  the  month  of  June  there  were  92  deaths  reported,  of 
which  33  were  under  five  years  of  age.  ^^The  annual  death-rate 
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per  looo  was  35.52.     There  were  35  deaths  due  to  zymotic 
diseases,  and  9  to  consumption. 

Arkansas. — John  I.  Hancock,  M.D..  President,  Argcn* 
tina  ;  D.  W.  Holman,  Secretary,  Little  Rock. 

California.— C.  W.  Nutting,  M.D.,  President,  Etna  Mills; 
J.  R.  Laine,  M.Di,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Reports  from  60  central  localities  (or  the  month  of  June, 
aggregating  a  population  of  432,023,  show  a  mortality  of  465 
— an  annual  death-rate  of  12.84  per  1000. 

Deaths  from  consumption,  104  ;  pneumonia,  19  ;  bronchitis, 
5  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  i  ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  23  ;  from 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  38  ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  3  ;  scarlatina,  3  ;  measles,  i  ;  whooping-cough,  2 ; 
typhoid-fever,  28  ;  malarial-fever,  2  ;  cerebrospinal-fever,  3 ; 
cancer,  12  ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  28. 

San  Francisco,  330,000  :  Deaths,  426  ;  from  consumption, 
84  ;  acute  lung  diseases,  51  ;  heart  diseases,  43  ;  cancer,  17; 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  other  than  diarrhceal  dis« 
eases  (3),  25  ;  cerebro-spinal-fever,  i  ;  typhoid-fever,  5. 
Death-rate,  15.5. 

Los  Angeles,  80,000:  Deaths,  94;  from  consumption,  29; 
acute  lung  diseases,  5  ;  heart  diseases,  5  ;  diphtheria,  i. 
Death-rate,  12.2. — The  reports  of  typhoid-fever  cases  {Times, 
July  20th)  which  continue  to  reach  the  Board  of  Health  indi- 
cate that  the  disease  is  becoming  epidemic.  Nearly  twenty 
new  cases  have  been  reported  this  month,  while  up  to  July 
1st  there  was  scarcely  an  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Oakland,  60,000  ;  Deaths,  49  ;  from  consumption,  8  ;  acute 
lung  diseases,  4.     Death-rate,  9.55. 

Sacramento,  30,000  :  Deaths,  48  ;  from  consumption,  8  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  3.     Death-rate,  19.2. 

The  new  State  Board  of  Health  just  appointed  (July  17th) 
by  Governor  Budd,  consists  of  the  following  physicians  :  John 
F.  Morse,  Henry  H.  Hart,  Gerald  J.  Fitzgibbon,  and  John 
H.  Williamson. 

Colorado.  —A.  Stedman,  M.D.,  President,  Denver ;  Henry 
Sewell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Denver. 
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Denver. — Health  Commissioner  Munn  reports  for  the  month 
of  June,  lOO  deaths — less  than  for  any  month  since  May, 
1887;  and  the  death*rate,  11.52,  the  lowest  since  the  city 
began  to  keep  a  record  of  its  vital  statistics.  Scarlet-fever 
has  decreased  in  prevalence  and  fatality  during  this  month, 
there  having  been  64  cases  with  but  8  deaths  ;  while  diph- 
theria has  increased  in  prevalence,  but  not  in  fatality — 21 
cases  with  2  deaths.  Of  4  cases  of  typhoid-fever  reported, 
but  2  originated  in  the  city,  the  other  2  were  brought  in  to 
be  treated  in  hospitals. 

Connecticut.— Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President ;  Professor  C.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. 

The  mortality  report  for  June  has  been  received  from  164 
towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  deaths,  953 — 126  less 
than  in  May,  and  i  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  June  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  present.  Deaths  un- 
der five  years,  247.  Death-rate  for  the  large  towns,  15.  i  ; 
for  the  small  towns,  11. 5  and  14.  i  for  the  whole  State.  The 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  172,  being  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  mortality.  Deaths  from  consumption,  107  ;  acute 
lung  diseases,  ^^  ;  heart  diseases,  86. 

New  Haven,  100,000:  Deaths,  137;  under  five  years,  63. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  16  ;  acute  lung  diseases,  9.  Death- 
rate,  16.0. 

Hartford,  62,000:  Deaths,  89;  under  five  years,  17. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  13  ;  from  acute  lung  diseases,  3. 
Death-rate,  16.0. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Root,  Medical  Inspector,  said  to  a  reporter  of 
The  Post  this  morning  (August  18th)';  *'  There  have  been  11 
cases  of  typhoid-fever  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  since 
August  1st,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  directly  due  to  the 
influences  of  the  Park  River.  During  the  month  of  July  there 
were  10  cases  reported,  and  3  of  these  were  in  the  Park  River 
District — that  is,  they  were  either  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
or  in  the  adjacent  streets  within  100  yards  of  the  river. 

"From  March  ist,  1894,  to  February  28th,  1895,  there 
were  in  the  city  of  Hartford  1 59  cases  of  typhoid-fever  and 
31  deaths.     Of  these  cases  138  were  scattered  throughout  the 
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city,  and  21  were  in  the  Park  River  District.  There  was  no 
investigation  to  find  out  where  these  sick  people  worked,  and 
nnany  of  them  may  have  been  employed  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  but  I  cannot  say  anything  definitely  about  that. 
There  were  lo  cases  in  July,  and  thus  far  there  have  been  11 
this  month,  which  is  a  great  increase. 

''  I  think  the  river  has  reached  the  point  of  saturation.  It 
is  so  thoroughly  saturated  that  it  cannot  take  up  any  more 
sewage,  and  we  will  probably  have  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid-fever  arising  from  the  deplorable  condition  of  this 
open  sewer." 

Bridgeport^  58,243  :  Deaths,  71  ;  under  five  years,  18. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  12  ;  from  acute  lung  diseases,  5. 
Death-rate,   14.6. 

Owing  to  the  continued  prevalence  of  typhoid-fever,  the 
Board  of  Health  has  condemned  all  the  water  furnished  the 
city  through  the  Island  Brook  system.  This  means  about 
one  third  of  the  city's  supply.  State  Chemist  Wheeler,  to 
whom  a  sample  of  it  was  submitted  a  short  time  ago,  reported 
that  it  contained  sewage  and  other  impurities,  and  its  use 
was  positively  dangerous. 


Delaware.— E.  W.  Cooper,  M.D.,  President,  Camden; 
E.  B.  Frarer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia,  250,000  :  W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D., 
Health  Officer. 

Mortality  report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  July  27th,  494, 
of  which  number  260  were  of  colored  people  ;  287  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  26.13  per  1000. 
There  were  202  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  and  51  from 
consumption. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa; 
Joseph  Y.  Porter,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Health  Notes  report  that  during  the  month  of  April 
there  were  304  deaths  in  a  population  of  391,422.  There 
were  92  under  five  years  of  age,  and  121  were  of  colored  peo- 
ple.    The  annual  death-rate  per  looo  was  9.26. 
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Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.D.,  President,  Chicago  ; 
J.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago^  1,600,000  :  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  There 
were  1885  deaths  during  the  month  of  May,  of  which  706  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  15.77. 
Diphtheria  caused  65  deaths  ;  influenza,  8  ;  measles,  20  ;  scar- 
latina, 7;  small-pox,  15;  typhoid-fever,  30;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 36  ;  consumption,  197. 

In  June  there  were  1773  deaths,  of  which  379  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  15.41-  Diph- 
theria caused  71  deaths ;  measles,  24 ;  typhoid-fever,  18  ; 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  197  ;  consumption,  156  ;  pneumonia,  107  ; 
bronchitis,  53. 

Under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner 
F.  W.  Reilly,  M.D.,  the  working  force  of  the  Board  has  been 
reorganized.  The  city  has  been  divided  into  seven  sanitary 
districts  with  an  inspector  in  charge  of  each. 

The  work  of  appointing  the  300  vaccinators  has  begun,  and 
70  persons  have  thus  far  (August  13th)  been  selected,  and 
will  be  assigned  to  work  under  the  district  inspectors.  Plac; 
ards  to  be  posted  in  the  schools,  police  stations,  and  dispensa- 
ries are  being  printed  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  location  of  vaccinators  and  the  necessity  of  vaccination. 

The  city  makes  no  provision  for  the  care  of  any  persons  suf- 
fering from  disease  except  small-pox.  In  diphtheria  and 
other  contagious  diseases  the  only  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
city  is.  to  placard  the  premises  and  disinfect  them.  There  is 
no  ambulance  for  patients  except  for  small-pox. 

Indiana.— Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President,  Mount 
Vernon  ;  C.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Richmond  has  a  serious  prevalence  of  typhoid- fever.  Dr.  T. 
Henry  Davis,  the  Health  Officer,  said  this  morning  {Item, 
August  15th)  :  **  During  the  month  of  July  and  to  this  date 
there  have  been  reported  32  cases  of  typhoid-fever.  The  first 
15  cases  reported,  with  two  exceptions,  were  all  reported  as 
taking  milk  from  one  dairy.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  a  case  of  typhoid-fever  was  on  the  dairy  farm  at  this 
time,  and  it  appeared  to  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  such 
a  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  would  occur,  all  using  one 
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milk.  Suggestions  were  made  and  complied  with  by  the  said 
dairyman — such  a  change  of  water  supply  and  cutting  ofif 
direct  association  with  the  sick.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  fur- 
ther spread  of  fever  from  this  cause  ;  if,  indeed,  it  ever  was  a 
direct  cause  of  the  disease.  During  August  some  15  cases 
have  been  reported,  none  of  the  sick  having  ever  used  milk 
from  this  dairy. 


» • 


loWA. — Frederick  Becker,  M.D.,  President,  Claremont  ; 
J.  F.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

July  Bulletin  reports  mortalities  for  the  month  of  June  : 

Cedar  Rapids^  25,000  :  Deaths,  19. 

Clinton,  22,000  :  Deaths,  15. 

Council  Bluffs,  21,000  :  Deaths,  26. 

Creston,  10,000  :  Deaths,  9. 

Davenport,  35,500:  Deaths,  32. 

Keokuk,  18,000:  Deaths,  21. 

Dubuque,  40,000  :  Deaths,  37. 

Ottumwa,  17,000  :  Deaths,  16. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  (Ottumwa  Courier^  July  25th)  epi- 
demic in  Croton,  Lee  County,  six  miles  south  of  Farmington. 
The  scare  has  been  so  great  that  the  neighbors  have  refused 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  sick  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
hire  help  to  nurse  the  sick  or  to  bury  the  dead. 

Kansas. — T.  E.  Raines,  M.D.,  President,  Concordia  ; 
T.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Kentucky.— Joseph  M.  Matthews,  M.D.,  President,  Louis- 
ville ;  J.  N.  McCormack,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisiana. — S.  R.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans ; 
W.  R.  Harnan,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

Maine.— C.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  President,  Portland  ;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
\%  taking  action  under  the  law  of  last  winter  relative  to  con- 
tagious diseases.  He  has  issued  a  private  circular  to  local 
boards  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  cases  of  consumption. 
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Where  there  is  a  physician  in  attendance  on  the  case  they  will 
communicate  with  him  ;  otherwise  take  direct  steps  them- 
selves to  see  that  all  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  pre-  i 
vent  the  spread  of  the  infection. 

Portland^  40,CX)0  :  Secretary  Dyer  of  the  Board  of  Health  \ 

reports  for  the  four  weeks  ending  July  13th,  total  number  of 
deaths,  47  ;  annual  death-rate,  14.62.  Cases  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases reported  for  the  period  :  scarlet-fever,  6  ;  diphtheria,  7  ; 
whooping-cough,  i  ;  typhoid-fever,  I — fatal. 

Biddeford,  August  8th  {Record) :  "  Typhoid-fever  is  having 
a  mild  run  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  and  while  several  of 
the  physicians  state  that  they  have  no  cases  on  their  hands  at 
present,  others  report  that  there  has  not  been  a  time  for  a 
year  when  they  have  had  so  many  cases  as  at  present.  Brad- 
bury Street  seems  to  have  got  more  than  its  share — 7  cases — 
and  the  physicians  and  the  Board  of  Health  have  been  and 
are  still  striving  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  find  the 
cause  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Maryland.— John  Morris,  M.D.,  President.  Baltimore  ; 
James  A.  Steuart,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore^  4961315 — 422,568  white,  71^7^7  colored:  James 
F.  McShane,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner. 

The  total  deaths  during  June  were  783,  a  decrease  of  238 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  June,  1894.  Of 
these  586  were  whites  and  197  colored  ;  a  death-rate  of  16.62 
per  1000  for  the  former  and  31.94  per  1000  for  the  latter. 
The  death-rate  per  1000  for  the  whole  population  was  18.98. 
Thirty-seven  died  from  infectious  diseases,  87  from  consump- 
tion, 46  from  pneumonia,  55  from  cholera  infantum,  3  from 
cholera  morbus.  8  from  diarrhcjea,  i  from  dysentery,  7  from 
enterocolitis,  22  from  Bright 's  disease,  18  from  nephritis,  and 
57  from  sunstroke.  Three  hundred  and  eleven,  or  39.70  per 
cent  of  the  total  deaths,  were  in  children  under  five  years  of 
age. 

During  the  month  395  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  re- 
ported,  an  increase  of  26  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

Typhoid-fever  is  reported  (5««,  August   i6th)  to  be  increas- 
ingly prevalent,   15  cases  having  been  reported  this  month. 
Polluted  milk  is  the  suspected  cause. 
x8 
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Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge ;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D,,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Bostotiy  501,107  :  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Chairman,  reports 
for  the  month  of  June  783  deaths,  of  which  211  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  18.75  P^^  icxx>. 
From  zymotic  diseases  (114),  including  tubercular  diseases, 
278.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  47  ;  from  scarlatina, 
14.  Of  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of  cases  reported  during 
the  month  were  :  Diphtheria,  327  ;  measles,  392  ;  scarlatina^ 
123  ;  typhoid-fever,  53. 

Holyoke^  August  1 2th  (Boston  Globe ^  August  13th)  :  City 
Physician  Buckley  stated  to-night  that  there  were  about  30 
cases  of  typhoid-fever  in  the  city.  The  disease  is  not  confined 
in  one  section,  but  is  scattered.  He  said  that  the  danger  had 
not  passed,  as  it  had  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

The  health  officials  are  making  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  are  confident  of  stopping  a  serious  spread.  They  are 
looking  into  the  ice  used,  and  examination  will  be  made  of  the 
milk. 

It  was  said  that  the  city  water  caused  the  disease,  but  the 
health  officers  put  little  reliance  in  the  report.  They  said  if 
this  was  true  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  cases. 

The  disease  has  been  located  in  some  of  the  best  sections 
of  the  city.  The  plumbing  inspector  has  ordered  changes 
made  in  plumbing  of  the  Main  Street  block,  where  the  dis- 
ease was  first  discovered. 

At  the  house  of  Providence  Hospital  1 1  cases  are  reported. 
The  physicians  say  that  thus  far  the  disease  has  not  resulted 
fatally. 

Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing  ;  Henry 
B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

For  the  month  of  June,  1895,  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  cholera  morbus,  cholera  infantum,  and  diarrhoea  in« 
•creased,  and  influenza,  pneumonia,  and  scarlet-fever  decreased 
in  area  of  prevalence. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  corresponding  months  in 
the  nine  years  1886-94,  measles,  pneumonia,  intermittent- 
fever,  and  consumption  were  less  prevalent  in  June,  1895. 
{No  disease  was  more  prevalent.) 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consump* 
tion  was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  June, 
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1895,  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  places  (probably  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  consumption  are  yet 
reported) ;  scarlet-fever  at  sixty-one  places  ;  diphtheria  at 
thirty-eight  places  ;  measles  at  thirty-seven  places  ;  typhoid- 
fever  at  twenty-two  places,  and  small-pox  at  four  places. 

Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported  at 
eighteen  places  more  ;  scarlet-fever  at  sixteen  places  less  ; 
measles  at  nine  places  less  ;  diphtheria  at  six  places  less  ;  and 
typhoid-fever  at  one  place  less  in  the  month  of  June,  1895, 
than  in  the  preceding  month.  Small-pox  was  reported  at  the 
same  number  of  places  (four)  in  each  of  the  months  of  May 
and  June. 

Detroity  250,000 :  S.  P.  Duffield,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
The  mortality  during  April  was  332,  of  which  142  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  12.8.  Diph- 
theria caused  11  deaths  ;  pneumonia,  33  ;  consumption,  29. 

May  :  Total  deaths,  315 — 139  under  five  years  of  age.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  12.60.  Diphtheria  caused  19  deaths  ; 
pneumonia,  19  ;  consumption,  31.! 

June  :  Total  deaths,  257 — 109  under  five  years  of  age: 
Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  9.65.  Diphtheria  caused  ; 
deaths  ;  pneumonia,  9  ;  consumption,  23  ;  cholera  infantum; 
22. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria  in  the  city,  the  Health  Officer  sums  up  the 
causes  to  be  : 

*'  I.  Accumulations  in  lateral  sewers  of  fecal  discharges  from 
diphtheritic  patients. 

*  *  2.  Deficient  plumbing,  allowing  the  entrance  of  this  poison 
into  the  house. 

**  3,  The  continued  dry  season,  which  promoted  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  lateral  sewers.     And  adds  : 

"  I  send  herewith  the  present  status  of  diphtheria  in  the 
city.  You  will  notice  it  is  not  confined  to  any  locality,  but  is 
general  and  due  to  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

**  Detroit  to  be  healthy  must  be  cleaned  above  and  below 

ground. 

*  *  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  Samuel  P.  Duffield,  M.D., 

* '  Health  Officer.    • 

**  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Health." 
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Minnesota.— Franklin  Staples,  M.D.,  President,  Winona; 
C.  N.  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis^  223,700:  H.  N.  Avery,  M.D.,  Commissioner, 
reports  for  June  153  deaths — 54  under  five  years  of  age.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  9.44.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  30  deaths,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  24. 

July  I2th  (Minneapolis  Journal) ;  **  The  investigation  insti- 
tuted by  the  State  and  local  health  authorities,  to  ascertain 
the  origin  of  the  diphtheria  epidemic  which  has  prevailed  in 
South  Minneapolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington  Avenue 
and  Twenty- fifth  Street,  has  established,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  officials,  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  dairyman 
supplying  the  neighborhood  with  milk  had  three  members  of 
his  family  down  with  the  disease. 

"  Investigation  of  affairs  at  the  dairy  itself  showed  the  prob- 
ability of  conveying  the  infection  through  the  tickets  used  by 
the  milkman,  they  being  old  and  filthy  ;  and  were  carried 
about  in  the  clothing  worn  when  the  dairyman  was  in  contact 
with  the  cases  of  disease.  The  dairyman  and  his  family  have 
been  quarantined,  the  tickets  destroyed,  and  the  house  thor- 
oughly disinfected,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  danger  from 
this  source  of  infection  is  at  an  end." 

5/.  Paul^  212,480:  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  June  124  deaths — 53  under  five  years  of 
age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  6.99.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  12,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  23. 

Mississippi.— W.  F.  Hyer,  M.D.,  President,  Meriden ; 
Wirt  Johnson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Jackson. 

Missouri.— F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis  ;  Wil- 
lis P.  King,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

5/.  Louis^  560,000:  M.  C.  Starklofl,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Report  for  the  month  of  June  :  Deaths,  932  ;  under  five 
years  of  age,  466  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  268  ;  from  phthisis 
and  tuberculosis,  88.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  18.74. 

Kansas  City,  124,000  :  R.  P.  Waring,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
Deaths  for  June,  150;  under  five  years  of  age,  50.  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000  was  12. 
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Nebraska.— J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.D.,  President,  Friend ; 
F.  D.  Haldeman,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

OmaAay  140,452  :  John  J.  Saville,  M.D.,  Health  Commis- 
sioner. 

July  17th  {World-Herald,  i8th)  :  "Dr.  Towne  sent  in  a 
communication  to  the  Board  of  Health  stating  that  10  cases 
of  typhoid-fever  had  been  reported  to  him  since  July  ist,  and 
recommending,  according  to  one  member  of  the  board,  that 
every  one  boil  their  ice  before  using  it.  The  recommendation 
was  that  all  persons  using  well  water  boil  it,  and  that  the 
water  be  then  cooled  by  placing  it  in  vessels  surrounded  by 
ice  ;  that  as  ice  which  '  is  not  above  suspicion'  is  being  sold 
it  is  better  not  to  put  the  ice  into  the  water." 

Nevada. — S.  L.  Lee,  M.D.,  President,  Carson  City;  J.  A. 
Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Reno. 

Nevt  Hampshire.— G.  P.  Conn,  M.D.,  President,  Con- 
cord  ;  Irving  A.  Watson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Concord. 

New  Jersey.— C.  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  President,  Prince- 
ton ;  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Hudson  County. — Jersey  CityzxiA  vicinity,  318,746  :  Report 
for  the  month  of  June  :  Deaths,  429  ;!  under  five  years  of 
age,  243;  from  zymotic  diseases,  81,  of  which  7  were  from 
typhoid-fever,  9  from  scarlatina,  12  from  diphtheria  ;  from 
consumption,  44 ;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  47.  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000,  19. i. 

Paterson,  100,438  :  J.  L.  Leal,  M.D.,  Health  Officer.  May  : 
Total  mortality,  149,  of  which  50  were  under  five  years  of 
age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  17.4.  From  zymotic  dis- 
eases there  were  20  deaths,  and  from  consumption  20. 

June  :  Total  deaths,  109,  of  which  46  were  under  five  years 
of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  13.2.  From  zymotic 
diseases  there  were  23  deaths,  and  from  consumption  12. 

A  Fatal  Hog  Disease. — Trenton,  August  6th  (Philadelphia 
Ledger,  August  7th)  :  "  A  new  disease  with  ruinous  results 
has  broken  out  among  the  hogs  of  Upper  Freehold  Township. 
At  Cream  Ridge,  Imlaystown,  and  throughout  that  section  of 
the  State  hogs  are  dying  by  the  hundreds. 
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*  *  A  deputation  of  farmers  from  the  stricken  vicinity,  headed 
by  Dr.  John  Price,  were  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  State  Board  of  Health.  They  want  the 
State  to  stamp  out  the  plague,  or  they  say  the  farmers  will 
be  ruined.  The  ravages  of  the  disease  are  constantly  spread- 
ing, indicating  that  it  is  either  contagious  or  epidemic.  The 
farmers  who  came  here  to-day  say  that  the  loss  by  death  has 
been  extraordinary  within  the  past  week,  some  farmers  hav- 
ing lost  every  hog  on  their  farms,  and  some  of  the  large 
breeders  have  lost  scores. 

"  The  section  where  the  disease  is  doing  the  greatest  dam- 
age is  noted  for  hog-raising,  some  of  the  farmers  having  herds 
of  swine  numbering  toward  a  thousand.  What  makes  the 
loss  greater  is  that  farmers  in  many  instances  have  been  feed- 
ing expensive  grains  in  anticipation  of  the  beginning  of  killing 
time  next  month." 

Anthrax,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases  among  cattle,  is 
spreading  through  the  State  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  dis- 
ease broke  out  less  than  ten  days  ago  in  Salem  and  Cumber- 
land counties,  and  already  fully  loo  head  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  mules  have  dropped  dead  in  the  fields  or  on  the  highways 
in  those  two  counties  alone.  Reports  from  the  inspectors  in 
Essex,  Hudson,  and  other  North  Jersey  counties  show  that 
the  dreaded  disease  has  also  reached  that  part  of  the  State. 
Burlington,  Camden,  and  Hunterdon  County  farmers  also  re- 
port deaths  of  cattle  and  horses  in  their  localities. 

State  Dairy  Commissioner  George  McGuire  has  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  milk  showing  the  least  sign  of  unhealthful- 
ness,  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  milk  coming  from  a  farm 
where  anthrax  prevails,  besides  being  ordered  to  watch  closely 
every  can  of  milk  shipped  from  the  district  where  the  disease 
is  prevalent.  The  State  authorities  are  said  to  have  frankly 
confessed  that  they  do  not  know  whether  the  milk  of  a  cow 
affected  with  anthrax  contains  the  germs  of  the  disease  or 
not,  but  they  are  taking  no  chances  in  the  premises. 

The  milk  from  the  dairies  in  South  Jersey  is  all  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  while  that  from  North  Jersey  is  principally  sold 
in  New  York  Citjr«  As  man  and  beast  are  alike  susceptible 
to  the  disease,  it  behooves  the  sanitary  authorities  in  both 
these  great  cities  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
prohibiting  milk  from  those  dangerous  sources  of  supply. 
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New  Mexico.— Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las  Vegas,  President  ; 
Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  Las  Vegas,  Secretary. 

New  York. — Daniel   Lewis,  M.D.,   President,  Syracuse; 
B.  T.  Smelzer,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

For  June  the  State  Board  Bulletin  reports  that  the  mortality 
has  fallen  from  the  low  daily  average  in  the  preceding  month 
of  308  to  one  of  293,  and  is  lower  than  that  of  any  month 
since  November  last  ;  during  the  preceding  five  months  there 
were  on  an  average  350  deaths  daily,  or  317,  excluding  those 
due  to  grippe.  Next  to  November,  June  is  uniformly  the 
healthiest  month  in  the  year  in  this  State  ;  during  the  past 
ten  years  the  average  daily  mortality  in  June  has  been  277. 
The  death-rate  per  1000  population  was  16.10.  Diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  have  greatly  diminished,  the  number 
of  deaths  being  hardly  more  than  half  that  of  May  and  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality,  which  is  low  for  the 
season.  Consumption  also  caused  fewer  deaths  than  usual ; 
although  showing  less  variation  than  any  other  disease  in  the 
monthly  mortality,  this  is  always  less  in  June  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  the  year.  Deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
urinary,  circulatory,  and  nervous  systems  have  also  diminished 
in  number,  as  also  from  old  age.  There  has  been,  as  usual, 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system.  Deaths  from  accidents  and  violence  have 
largely  increased,  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality 
being  from  this  cause,  a  large  number  having  occurred  from 
drowning.  From  common  zymotic  diseases  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  month  of  430  deaths,  due  to 
deaths  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  which  always  cause  an  increase 
in  mortality  in  June  ;  that  of  the  present  month  being  below 
the  average.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  measles  continues, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  is  double  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  it 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  maritime  and  Lake  Ontario 
and  western  districts.  Whooping-cough  also  is  increasing  and 
is  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  State.  Other  zymotic  dis- 
eases have  diminished.  Small-pox  caused  no  deaths  and  is  not 
known  to  exist.  The  average  temperature  for  the  month  was 
69*^,  which  is  3°  above  the  normal ;  there  were  an  unusual 
number  of  fair  days,  and  the  rainfall  was  deficient,  with  south- 
erly and  westerly  winds. 
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New  York,  1,995,000  :  Total  deaths,  3347—1597  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  20.40.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  236.00 ;  171  from  croup  and  diphtheria. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  365. 

August  13th  the  Board  of  Health  ordered  62  buildings  to 
be  vacated  owing  to  their  bad  sanitary  condition,  due  in  most 
cases  to  defective  plumbing.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever 
ordered  vacated  at  one  time.  Four  of  the  houses  were  de- 
clared public  nuisances. 

Brooklyn,  1,086,000:  Total  deaths,  1664 — 715  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  19.00.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  224.00 ;  92  from  croup  and  diphtheria. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  161. 

Syracuse,  95,000  :  Total  deaths,  114 — 31  under  five  years  of 
age.  Death-rate,  14.42.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  100.00  ;  croup  and  diphtheria,  i.  From  con- 
sumption, 12. 

For  the  year  ending  February  8th  the  retiring  Health 
Officer,  Dr.  David  M.  Totman,  reports  that  there  were  35 
deaths  from  typhoid-fever,  with  175  cases  reported.  There 
were  135  cases  of  scarlet-fever  reported,  with  11  deaths. 
There  were  207  cases  of  diphtheria  reported,  with  54  deaths. 

Public  Vaccinator  W".  C.  Du  Bois  reports  1673  vaccinations 
during  1894. 

The  number  of  births  in  Syracuse  in  1894  was  1886.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  542,  and  the  number  of  deaths  2548. 
The  total  registration  was  2976.  The  death-rate  per  1000  of 
population,  population  estimated  at  111,500,  was  22.85. 

Albany,  100,000:  Total  deaths,  152 — 35  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  18.24.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  160.00 ;  croup  and  diphtheria,  5.  From  typhoid- 
fever,  9  ;  from  consumption,  19. 

Buffalo,  300,000:  Total  deaths,  354 — 152  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  14.15.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  217.50;  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  10.  From  con- 
sumption, 44. 

Rochester,  150,000  :  Total  deaths,  158 — 28  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  12.68.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  68.75  ;  croup  and  diphtheria,  6.  From  consumption,  20. 

Watertown,  18,000  :  August  1 2th  {Se?itinel,  Rome)  :  **  Twen- 
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ty  cases  of  typhoid-fever  have  been  reported  to  the  Health 
Officer  of  Watertown  since  August  ist.  Typhoid-fever  has 
existed  in  this  city  and  been*  growing  more  and  more  prev- 
alent for  several  years.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  were 
3.85  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1890  and  8.15  in  1894.  From 
2  deaths  in  January  and  February  of  this  year  there  was  an 
increase  to  9  in  April  and  May.  There  have  been  several 
deaths  since  May.  Watertown  gets  its  water  from  the  Black 
River,  a  stream  which  is  polluted  for  several  miles  above  the 
intake." 

North  Carolina.— H.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  President, 
Salem  ;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota.— Hon.  W.  H.  Standish,  President,  Bis- 
marck ;  F.  H.  DeVaux,  M.D.,  Superintendent,  Valley  City. 

Ohio. — Byron  Stanton,  M.D.,  President,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ending  October  31st,  1894. — The 
diseases  specially  prevalent  during  the  year  appear  to  have 
been  typhoid-fever  and  small-pox.  The  former  attributed 
to  the  unusually  prolonged  drought,  in  small  villages  and 
rural  districts  where  wells  furnish  the  water  supply  ;  and  the 
latter  in  eleven  of  the  more  densely  populated  districts  : 
Columbus,  Springfield,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Shelby,  Lima, 
Worthington,  Vinton,  Lorain,  Collinwood,  and  Lucky.  In 
many  of  these  places  numerous  persons  were  exposed,  but  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  checked  and  eventually  stamped 
out  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  health  authorities. 

In  1S93  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  all  plans  for  public 
water  supplies  and  all  systems  of  sewerage  to  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  This  act  has  met  general  favor, 
and  the  result  has  been  promotive  of  the  public  health  ;  two 
of  six  plans  of  sewerage  proposed  were  found  to  need  impor- 
tant amendments,  which  were  promptly  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  The  organization  of 
local  boards  of  health  has  made  considerable  progress  in  both 
number  and  efficiency,  there  now  being  552  municipal  and 
1066  town  boards  in  the  State.     There  still  remain,  however, 
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136  villages  and  287  townships  without  any  organized  health 
service.  The  statistical  summary  represents  a  population 
of  1,372,136,  and  exclusive  of  (1994)  premature  and  still  births 
— 23,993  deaths  ;  death-rate,  17.4.8  per  loco.  Of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  (exclusive  of  premature  and  still  births), 
7774 — 32  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  From 
zymotic  diseases,  the  number  of  deaths  reported  was  S447— 
23  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  From  the  chief  of 
these  the  deaths  were  respectively  from  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
1527  ;  diphtheria  (and  croup),  981  ;  measles,  scarlet-fever, 
and  whooping-cough,  965  ;  typhoid-fever,  709 — 2712,  11.33 
per  cent  of  the  total  from  all  causes,  died  of  consumption — 
1.97  per  1000  of  the  population  represented.  From  acute 
pulmonary  diseases,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  was  2828 — 11.79  P^""  cent  of  the 
total  from  all  causes. 

Appended  are  several  important  reports  and  practical  papers 
of  proceedings  of  State  and  local  boards  of  health  meetings— 
a  systematic  feature  of  the  energizing  eflFort  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board. 

Cincinnati,  336,000:  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.D.,  Health 
Officer,  reports  for  the  month  of  June  513  deaths,  represent- 
ing an  annual  rate  of  18.32  per  looo.  There  were  188  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age.  From  zymotic  diseases  there  were 
82  deaths,  and  from  consumption,  59. 

Cleveland, — The  unsanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  neglect  by  the  City  Council  to  adopt  a  method  of 
disposing  of  the  garbage  and  to  provide  suitable  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  disease-producing  refuse,  as  represented  by  the 
public  press,  is  well  calculated  to  breed  pestilence.  The 
refuse  of  a  city  is  estimated  at  about  150  tons  per  day  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  only  provision  made  by  the  city  to  in  any 
way  aid  of  its  disposal  is  a  garbage  boat  to  tow  it  out  into  the 
lake,  for  which  it  pays  $30  per  month.  The  only  provision 
made  for  its  collection  is  the  issuing  of  permits  to  use  the 
boat  to  any  one  who  applies  at  the  Health  Office. 

There  is  besides  a  stench  pool,  known  as  Walworth  Run, 
into  which  the  drainage  of  17  slaughter-houses  and  soap  fac- 
tories and  7  breweries  is  emptied.  That  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  pollute  the  stream  and  render  it  a  menace  to  health, 
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but  in  addition  there  is  the  sewage  from  at  least  40  street 
sewers,  which  carry  the  filth  from  no  less  than  $000  houses  in 
the  territory  drained  by  those  sewers.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  turn  that  quantity  of  sewage  into  a  stream  with 
sufficient  water  to  dilute  it,  but  what  can  be  thought  of  the 
criminal  folly  of  permitting  it  to  be  turned  into  a  little  open 
run  with  scarcely  enough  water  to  make  a  current  ? 

Marristawn,  Belmont  County,  has  an  epidemic  of  typhoid- 
fever.  The  Columbus  Post  of  August  15th  reports  that  in  a 
community  of  only  about  300  eighteen  cases  existed. 

Oklahoma  Territory.— L.  L.  Parker,  President,  King- 
fisher ;  C.  D.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Secretary,  El  Reno. 

Pennsylvania.— S.  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  President,  Lancas- 
ter ;  Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,163,864  :  M.  Veale,  Health  Officer,  reports  : 
In  the  four  weeks  ending  July  27th,  deaths,  2141 — 1161  under 
five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate,  24.08  per  1000.  Deaths 
from  typhoid-fever,  27  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  86 ;  from  con- 
sumption, 163  ;  cholera  infantum,  453. 

Pittsburgh,  275,000  :  J.  Guy  McCandless,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
reports  for  four  weeks  ending  July  27th  :  Deaths,  480 — 286 
under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from  typhoid-fever,  6  ; 
from  consumption,  17.     Annual  death-rate,  17.49.^ 

Allentown. — **  No  epidemic  !"  But  only  sixty-two  cases  of 
typhoid' f every  in  a  population  of  30,000,  within  the  month, 
says  the  Call  ol  July  27th.  And  the  people  are  cautioned  to 
follow  the  rules  of  hygiene. 

McKeesport  also  has  an  epidemic  of  typhoid-fever.  The 
Times  (of  McKeesport)  of  August  14th  states  that  during  the 
month  of  May  there  were  16  cases.  During  June  the  total 
was  12.  Last  month  the  physicians  reported  41  cases.  Dur- 
ing the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  no  cases  were  re- 
ported. Thus  far  in  August  20  cases  have  been  recorded. 
The  Board  of  Health  believes  that  the  origin  of  the  disease  is 
in  the  city  water  and  in  the  gases  arising  from  city  sewers. 

Rhode  Island.— A.  G.  Sprague,  M.D.,  President,  River 
Point ;  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Secretary,  Providence. 
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South  Carolina.— J.  R.  Bratton,  M.D.,  Chairman,  York- 
ville  ;  H.  D.  Eraser,  M,D.,  Secretary,  Charleston. 

Charleston,  65,165 — white,  28,870  ;  colored,  36,295.  H.  B. 
Horlbeck,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  four  weeks  end- 
ing July  27th  :  Deaths,  177 — 117  colored.  Under  five  years, 
70 ;  deaths  from  consumption,  18.  Annual  death-rates, 
white,  27.01  ;  colored,  41.88  :  35.30  per  1000. 

South  Dakota.— C.  B.  Alford,  M.D.,  President,  Huron. 

Tennessee.— J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville; 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D,,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  principal  diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater 
prevalence,  in  the  State  for  the  month  of  June  were  dysen- 
tery, malarial-fever,  consumption,  diarrhoea,  typhoid-fever, 
measles,  whooping-cough,  lung  diseases  acute,  cholera  infan- 
tum, cholera  morbus,  meningitis,  and  small-pox. 

Memphis,  55,923— white,  28,064;  colored,  27,859.  Deaths 
in  June  :  White,  56  ;  colored,  50.  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively, 23.95;  21.54:  22.75. 

Murfreesborough,  5000 — white,  3000 ;  colored,  2000.  Deaths 
in  June  :  White,  3  ;  colored,  6.  Death-rates  per  looo  re- 
spectively, 12.00;  36.00:  21.60. 

Nashville,  Zj.JS A — white,  54,595  ;  colored,  33,159.  Deaths 
in  June  :  White,  63  ;  colored,  74.  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively, 13.83;  26.76:   18.73. 

Texas. — R.  M.  Swearlngen,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Austin. 

Small-pox  among  the  Refugees  from  Mexico, — Advices  from 
Eagle  Pass,  August  13th.  state  that  there  are  125  cases  of 
small-pox  among  the  335  negro  refugee  colonists  who  are 
held  in  strict  ^quarantine  at  that  place  ;  the  deaths  average 
5  daily,  and  new  cases  are  on  the  increase.  There  are  from 
5  to  10  deaths  a  day  among  the  suflerers.  The  health  officers 
are  using  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spread- 
ing. The  negroes  are  quarantined,  and  all  fresh  arrivals  from 
Mexico  are  vaccinated.  Not  one  case  has  appeared  in  Eagle 
Pass. 
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Utah  Territory. 

Salt  Lake  City^  W.  T.  Dalby,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner, 
reports  for  June  27  deaths  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  8.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  4.62.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  2  deaths,  and  from  consumption,  3. 

Washington.— J.  R.  Hathaway,  M.D.,  President,  Ever- 
ett ;  G.  S.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Olympia. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Healthy  1894, 
shows  the  returns  of  3273  births,  as  against  3201  in  1893  ; 
1278  deaths  were  reported  in  1893,  and  1673  in  1894.  During 
1894  no  deaths  have  been  reported  from  small-pox  or  measles 
and  only  7  from  scarlet- fever.  Typhoid-fever  caused  52 
deaths  and  diphtheria  (including  membranous  croup),  21. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  195.  From  accidents,  194  !  almost 
12  per  cent  of  all  deaths.  If  to  these  deaths  homicide  7,  and 
suicide  45,  be  added,  it  gives  us  a  total  of  246  deaths  from 
violence,  a  little  over  15  per  cent  of  all  "  known*'  causes  of 
death.  Seventeen  were  caused  by  railroad  accidents,  36  were 
asphyxiated  in  a  mine,  58  drowned,  and  54  returned  simply 
as  accident,  without  stating  the  precise  nature  of  it. 

Wisconsin.— J.  W.  Hancock,  M.D.,  President,  Ellsworth  ; 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  275,000:  Harry  E.  Bradley,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner,  reports  for  June  :  Deaths,  260  ;  under  five  years  of 
age,  ]o8. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  4  ;  typhoid-fever,  4  ; 
whooping-cough,  7  ;  consumption,  25.     Death-rate  per  1000, 

U.35. 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  from  April  iSth,  1894,  to  April, 

1895. — During  this  period  there  were  4253  deaths  in  the  city, 

a  decrease  of  209  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.     Based 

on  a  population  of  270,000,  this  would  make  a  death-rate  of 

15.75  for  every  1000  inhabitants,  or  1.41  less  than  during  the 

previous  year.     The  greatest  number  of  deaths  was  caused  by 

bowel  diseases,  the  number  being  348.     There  were  244  deaths 

from  small-pox,  and  165  from  diphtheria.     Dr.  Bradley  reviews 

the  small-pox  epidemic  at  length,  and  says  that  the  percentage 

of  deaths  at  the  Isolation  Hospital  was  25.05  ;  at  the  tern- 
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porary  hospital  in  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  19.61,  and  in  private 
houses,  31.12. 

The  Health  Commissioner  advises  that  a  crematory  be 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  night  soil. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report  there  were  436  cases 
of  diphtheria  reported,  176  of  scarlet-fever,  894  of  small-pox, 
249  of  typhoid-fever,  and  478  of  measles. 

Buenos  Ayres,  605,792  :  Albert  B.  Martinez,  Director- 
General  of  Municipal  Statistics. 

Deaths  reported  during  the  month  of  May,  1185  ;  under 
five  years,  580.  From  cholera,  5  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  23  ; 
typhoid-fever,  23  ;  scarlatina,  54  ;  small-pox,  17.  From  con- 
sumption, 78.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  26.03. 
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Our  Western  Archipelago.     By  Henry  M.  Field. 

With  Illustrations.     i2mo,  pp.  260.    Price  $2.00.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 

Beginning  at  Montreal  as  it  now  appears,  and  a  glance 
over  the  shoulder  at  that  old  town  when  the  author  was  a  boy 
and  Canada  was  several  days  from  New  York  ;  when  there  was 
no  tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  **  longest 
railroad  in  the  world''  had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  great  highway,  by 
which  he  sets  out ;  and  rarely  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a 
more  lantern-like  book  than  this  is — one  that  so  clearly  re- 
flects the  realism,  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  the 
way.  Of  the  iron-bound  north  shore  of  that  greatest  of  fresh 
water  seas,  Lake  Superior  ;  the  view  of  Rupert's  Land— the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  grant  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 
On  and  on  to  the  top  of  and  over  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
a  ride  on  the  cow-catcher  adown  the  Kicking  Horse  Caflon  ; 
over  the  glacier  of  the  Selkirks  ;  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
and  scenery  all  the  way  between  for  grandeur  indescribable— 
if  this  book  did  not  show  it  to  be  otherwise — to  the  Pacific, 
and  thence  by  water  to  Alaska,  a  country  without  a  history, 
except  a  geological  history,  and  the  newest  field  of  scientific 
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revelry.  Here  arrived,  the  author  gloats  on  his  seventy  mill- 
ionth part  of  so  great  a  possession  as  Alaska.  He  looks  sharp- 
ly at  his  proprietary  right,  and  the  more  because*  there  is  so 
little  of  it  to  be  seen — only  that  which  lies  along  the  coast, 
'•all  described  in  one  word — it  is  an  archipelago.'*  Yet  he 
proceeds,  glances  at  the  thousand  islands  that  compose  it ; 
the  Alaskan  portion  of  the  longest  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
world,  and  at  Mount  St.  Elias  in  particular,  more  than  half  a 
mile  nearer  the  sky  than  the  famous  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  Muir  Glacier,  which,  ''  when  aglow  in  the  light 
of  the  sunset,  rising  up  against  the  sky,  shine  like  the  heaven- 
ly battlements.*'  Pen  pictures  aided  by  engravings  of  exqui- 
site fineness  are  charming  variations  of  that  "  one  word,"  well 
calculated  to  make  every  reader  of  this  book  wish  to  follow 
its  light.  And  the  return  voyage  by  sound,  river,  and  rail- 
way :  Sitka  and  its  government  ;  missions  and  schools  ;  Puget 
Sound,  Seattle  and  Tacoma  ;  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
city  of  Portland  ;  the  Yellowstone  Park,  geysers,  cafion,  lakes, 
and  rivers  :  whatever  the  reader  may  have  seen  or  read  of  these 
objects  of  interest  heretofore  will  but  add  to  the  charm  of 
this  book  in  reviewing  them. 

The  Eye  and  its  Relation  to  Health.  By  Chalmer 
Prentice,  M.D.  i2mo,  pp.  214.  Price,  $1.50.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  new  departure  in  ophthalmology.  An  elabo- 
ration in  some  respects,  if  theories  based  on  **  my  opinion" 
rather  than  theory  deduced  from  observed  facts  may  be  con- 
sidered an  elaboration.  It  is,  in  short,  a  compilation  of  new 
ideas  peculiar  to  the  author,  with  little  or  no  deference  to 
hitherto  accepted  pathological  conditions.  "  Many  ideas  are 
set  forth  that  are  entirely  new.  Many  tests  are  suggested 
that  may  seem  strange,  and  results  recorded  that  appear  in- 
credible.. .  ."  He  anticipates  criticism — from  the  standpoint 
which  he  ignores — but  challenges  it  on  a  year  or  more's  trial 
of  his  strange  and  apparently  incredible  statements.  How- 
ever this  may  be  with  ophthalmologists,  the  reviewer's  sphere 
is  to  indicate  the  tenets  of  the  book.  Its  leading  postulate  is 
that  "  the  visual  centres  are  the  most  sensitive  and  most 
constantly  taxed,  because  the  most  continuous  and  positive 
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feeling  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  imponderable 
agent.*'  Hence  the  author  deduces  the  conclusion  that  not 
only  eye  diseases,  but  well-nigh  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
spring  from  a  derangement  of  the  visual  centres.  And  the 
two  remedies  he  has  discovered,  in  potency  and  certainty 
above  all  others  ever  used  hitherto,  are  *'  fogging"  and  "re- 
pression," defined  respectively,  "  diminishing  the  vision  and 
stimulating  the  ciliary  muscle  to  relax  its  tonic  spasm  by  the 
application  to  the  eye  of  a  convex  glass  ;"  and  "  abatement 
of  an  excessive  nerve  impulse,  accomplished  by  reversing  a 
strain."  By  the  use  of  these  means  he  professes  to  have  cured 
many  grave  diseases,  primarily,  of  course,  due  to  affections  of 
the  visual  centres,  such  as  insanity,  ovaritis,  prostatitis,  con- 
sumption, hay-fever,  motor  ataxy,  etc.  In  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  fifty-three  cases,  fifty  were  cured  and  three  much  im- 
proved. *'  A  report  of  adverse  results,"  however,  he  says, 
"  would  be  of  no  value,  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  the  visual  centres." 

A  Handbook  on  Tuberculosis  among  Cattle,  with 

Considerations  of  the  Relation  of  the  Disease  to  the  Health 
and  Life  of  the  Human  Family,  and  on  the  Facts  Concerning 
the  Use  of  Tuberculin  as  a  Diagnostic  Test.  Compiled  by 
Henry  L.  Shumway.  i2mo,  pp.  190.  Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers. 

This  is  a  lucid  description  of  tuberculosis  ;  its  universal 
prevalence  among  mankind  and  animals — particularly  bovine 
animals  ;  its  intercommunicability,  and  how  ;  the  discovery  of 
tuberculin  and  its  use  as  a  diagnostic  for  discovering  the  exist- 
ence of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  It  is  the  outcome,  or,  rather,  elab- 
oration of  a  newspaper  article.  The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Herald  staff  who  became  interested  in  and  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission.  The 
newspaper  article  referred  to  was  so  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic and  so  highly  appreciated  by  physicians  and  veterinarians 
interested  in  stamping  out  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  the 
author  was  prevailed  upon  to  elaborate  what  he  had  written, 
and  publish  it  in  more  substantial  form  for  popular  use.  The 
result  is  a  particularly  commendable  volume,  so  free  from 
technicalities,  so  concise,  yet  so  comprehensive  of  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  subject  as  to  be  thoroughly  inteUigi- 
ble  to  herdsmen,  farmers — to  any  and  everybody  who  would 
appreciate  the  policy  of  destroying  sick  cattle  as  a  means  of 
preventing  this  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  among  the  people. 
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Diphtheria. — Recent  scientific  investigations  have  done 
much  to  attract  pubh'c  attention  to  the  cure  of  diphtheria,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  disease  itself  has  of  late  years  shown  a 
marked  tendency  to  attack  places  where  it  was  before  almost 
unknown,  and  to  become  epidemic  where  formerly  it  was  but 
an  occasional  visitant.  Dr.  Lenox  Brown,  of  London,  there- 
fore, finds  many  fully  prepared  to  read  attentively  his  author- 
itative work,  **  Diphtheria  and  its  Associates,"  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  curability  of  this  danger- 
ous malady.  He  grapples  with  the  whole  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  sees  the  value  of  combining  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  bedside  practice  with  the  bacteriologi- 
cal results  gained  by  the  scientific  expert. 

A  **  safe  middle  course"  is  what  Dr.  Brown  believes  in  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  has  given  in  his  learned  treatise  the  latest 
views  on  each  branch  of  the  vast  subject.  After  a  survey  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  history,  he  passes  on  to  tell 
us  of  the  predisposing  causes,  among  which  insanitation,  pol- 
luted water,  and  even  such  things  as  breathing  through  the 
mouth  and  decayed  teeth,  are  to  be  reckoned.  Of  new  "  spe- 
cifics" for  diphtheria  he  speaks  without  any  great  enthusiasm. 
Iron  and  chlorate  of  potash  or  soda,  he  thinks,  still  represent 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  constitutional  treatment.  As  to  the 
serum  treatment,  this  is  considered  in  an  appendix,  as  the 
remedy  is  still  on  trial.  Dr.  Brown  calls  attention  to  the 
19 
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premature  and  misleading  statistics  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  a  mortality  of  only  4  or  5  per  cent  hav- 
ing been  announced  at  a  hospital  after  a  week  or  two  of  tfial, 
whereas  further  experience  brought  up  the  deaths  to  27  per 
cent,  or  practically  the  same  mortality  as  had  prevailed  under 
the  old  remedies. 

Cholera  Prospects.— At  the  present  moment  we  still 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unknown  amount  of 
cholera  distributed  over  Europe,  and  that  amount  is  not  likely 
to  be  made  known  until  it  has  wrought  sufficient  havoc  to 
merit,  according  to  French  interpretation,  the  term  of  foyer. 
The  disease  has  spread  with  considerable  rapidity  throughout 
southwest  Russia,  Warsaw,  and  Galicia,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  exhibiting  a  greater  virulence  than  it  did  last  summer.  The 
disease  also  holds  its  own  in  some  paits  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Then,  again,  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  suspicious  illness  of 
Ihs  nature  of  cholera  at  Grimsby,  in  England,  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed  with  considerable  virulence  last  autumn.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  usual  date  for  the  invasion  of  cholera 
in  England  has  not  yet  been  reached,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
a  certain  amount  of  concern  to  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  more  reason  than  ever  that  the  utmost  vigilance 
should  be  maintained  at  all  European  seaports  where  emi- 
grants are  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and  that  sanitary 
authorities  at  home  should  do  their  utmost  to  remove  those 
conditions  from  their  midst  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the 
imported  infection. 

Disinfection. — Some  elaborate  investigations  on  the  dis- 
infecting power  of  hypochloride  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  have  been  published  by  Chamberland  & 
Fernbach  in  the  Annales  de  VInstiiut  Pasteur,  When  these 
materials  were  employed  at  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to 
50°  C.  and  higher,  their  action  was  invariably  more  rapid  than 
when  they  were  used  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  thus  afford- 
ing a  striking  confirmation  of  Heider's  experiments  on  the 
greater  efficiency  of  disinfectants  at  higher  temperatures- 
Micro-organisms  in  dry  surroundings  were  found  far  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  these  disinfectants  than 
when  exposed  in  a  moist  condition.  In  the  latter  case  they 
were  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  former  they  defied  an 
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exposure  of  several  hours,  even  to  hot  disinfectants.  If,  how- 
ever, such  dried  germs  be  subjected  to  one  hour's  immersion 
in  water  they  lose  their  power  of  resistance,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent application  of  the  disinfectant  they  succumb  rapidly. 
These  authors  insist,  therefore,  on  the  importance  of  first 
spraying  the  walls  of  a  room  with  water  before  commencing 
disinfection.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  with  ten  parts  of  water 
and  diluting  the  clear  extract  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
water,  is  recommended  as  an  exceedingly  eflRcient  as  well  as 
economical  disinfectant  for  practical  purposes. 

Eucalyptus  Treatment  of  Scarlet-Fever.— Some  lit- 
tle time  ago  it  was  contended  that  eucalyptus  oil  by  itself  con- 
stituted a  complete  and  successful  treatment  for  scarlet-fever, 
and  that  it  also  acted  as  a  germicide  which  purified  the  skin 
and  other  tissues,  and  rendered  unnecessary  at  least  three 
weeks  of  the  usual  isolation  period  of  scarlatina  cases.  If  this 
contention  had  been  justified  by  general  experience,  an  im- 
portant practical  advance  would  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
dealing  with  scarlet-fever.  Contentions  of  this  order  can  only 
be  proved  by  experiments,  and  by  experiments  conducted  by  a 
great  number  of  persons,  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  extended  over  a  very  wide  area.  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  of  Leicester,  has  conducted  one  such  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  he  publishes  the  results  in  his  last  annual  report  of 
the  health  of  the  borough.  In  all.  Dr.  Priestly  treated  120 
cases  by  the  eucalyptus  method,  and  161  by  the  ordinary 
method.  It  is  instructive,  but  not  in  all  respects  conclusive, 
to  mark  the  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  '*  fever  symptoms" 
were  got  rid  of  considerably  earlier  under  **  ordinary"  than 
under  "eucalyptus  treatment" — a  decidedly  unexpected  re- 
sult. The  only  conclusion  of  a  practical  kind  which  we  can 
deduce  seems  to  be  this  :  that  many  more  experiments,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  must  be  made  before  any  one  of  the  impor- 
tant problems  connected  with  the  question  can  be  authorita- 
tively solved. 

Disease  by  Suggestion.— In  scientific  circles  much  inter- 
est has  been  produced  by  the  singular  evidence  furnished  to 
the  Society  of  Hypnology  and  Psychology,  Paris,  by  an  ex- 
pert (M.  Gorfdichze)  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  illness  can  be 
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produced  by  **  suggestion."  A  little  girl  of  eleven  was  in  the 
habit  of  iaccompanying  her  cousin,  a  country  doctor,  in  his 
professional  visits,  and  she  thus  acquired  certain  medical  ideas, 
of  which  knowledge  she  was  very  proud.  She  fell  ill.  One 
day,  during  her  convalescence,  the  doctor  unthinkingly  said, 
**  Oh  !  Good  heavens  !  she  is  paralyzed  !"  and  at  once  the 
child  displayed  all  the  symptoms  of  paralysis.  And  she  re- 
mained in  that  condition  at  the  will  of  the  author  of  the  sug- 
gestion. He  next  asked  her,  "Are  you  not  becoming  con- 
sumptive?*' and  the  poor  girl  began  immediately  to  suffer 
from  the  distressing  coughing  and  blood-spitting  of  a  phthisical 
subject.  One  after  the  other  she  endured  different  stages  of 
various  diseases,  always  at  the  spoken  suggestion  of  her  tor- 
mentor. The  only  satisfactory  thing  about  these  cruel  scien- 
tific experiments  was  that,  as  by  a  word  she  was  afiHicted  with 
the  ailments  of  humanity,  so  by  the  simple  word  she  was  made 
whole. 

Extended  Curriculum.— Reform  in  medical  education  is 
much  talked  of  in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  "  lights  of  the 
profession"  now  advocate  a  curriculum  of  seven  years,  and 
the  grant  of  diplomas  only  to  students  who  are  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  close  the  profes- 
sion to  all  but  men  of  very  high  attainments.  Even  as  it  is, 
so  long,  so  severe,  and  so  expensive  is  a  good  medical  educa- 
tion in  Europe,  that  the  wonder  is  it  continues  to  attract  such 
increasing  numbers  of  students.  For  in  medicine  the  prizes 
are  few  and  far  between.  A  certain  number  of  men — fewer  by 
far  than  in  law,  or  in  commerce,  or  in  engineering — make 
$15,000  or  $20,000  a  year,  while  the  great  experts  whose  in- 
comes amount  to  quadruple  that  sum  may  be  enumerated  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  And  these  are  usually  specialists  in 
an  uncommonly  lucrative  branch.  Moreover,  the  income  of  a 
fashionable  doctor  must  be  earned  by  himself  alone.  Unlike 
the  popular  counsel,  he  cannot  have  a  **  devil."  Let  him 
take  a  holiday  longer  than  usual,  and  he  will  find  his  practice 
diminishing  ;  while  an  illness,  if  not  over  more  quickly  than 
those  of  other  people,  may  necessitate  his  beginning  life  anew. 
Death,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is,  for  his  family,  the  sudden  end 
of  the  greatest  income.  He  cannot  leave  the  business  to  his 
widow.     Even  for  the  smaller  men  medicine  would  seem  to 
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have  few  advantages,  from  the  money-winning  point  of  view. 
Let  the  smallest  public  post  be  vacant,  and  there  are  in  Eu- 
rope as  in  America  a  score  of  candidates.  Every  steamship 
line  is  ten  deep  in  eligible  men  for  the  next  vacancy  for  an 
"experienced  surgeon.*' and  the  medical  charities  know  too 
well  how  hard  is  the  struggle  for  life.  Each  country  is  rearing 
its  own  medical  men,  and  foreign  countries  are  "  protecting" 
their  own  practitioners  against  the  doctors  of  other  countries. 
It  is  believed  that  to  extend  the  curriculum  would  tend  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  profession.  There  is  an  evolution 
in  medicine,  and  the  human  race  can  no  more  stand  still  in 
this  respect  than  in  any  other.  But,  on  the  whole,  evolution 
means  improvement ;  and  we  see  no  adequate  reason  to  fear 
that  mankind  will  ever  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  any 
other  than  its  most  worthy  and  most  capable  representatives 
of  the  healing  art. 

Medical  Fees  in  Russia.— The  Russian  Government  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  parental.  How  wisely  the  '  *  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias*'  looks  after  his  ''  children"  has  been  aptly  illustrated 
by  his  government  taking  in  hand  the  question  of  medical 
fees.  Medical  men  in  Russia  have  now  to  charge  according  to 
a  fixed  scale,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  details.  The 
towns  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  those  having  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  those  having  between  that  number  and 
5000,  and  those  having  fewer  than  5000.  Patients  are  also 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  including  capitalists,  land- 
owners, manufacturers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  superior  gov- 
ernment officials,  the  third  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
fees  for  the  first  class  have  been  fixed  at  five  roubles  ;  for  the 
second,  three  roubles  ;  and  for  the  third,  thirty  kopecks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  register  of  medical  practitioners  in  Rus- 
sia, the  total  number  of  women  licensed  to  practise  medicine 
in  the  dominion  of  the  Czar  was  691.  In  the  medical  facul- 
ties of  Switzerland  there  were,  in  1891-92,  114  Russian  women 
studying  medicine  ;  the  majority  of  these  are  described  as 
"  politically  untrustworthy"  from  the  official  point  of  view. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Russian  women — for 
the  most  part  Jewesses — at  present  studying  medicine  in  Paris. 

Bacteriology  in  India.— Dr.  Hankin,  in  his  last  annual 
report  as  bacteriologist  to  the  government  of  the  Northwest- 
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ern  Provinces,  gives  some  interesting  details  respecting  the 
work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  For  the  most  part,  his 
bacteriological  investigations  have  been  confined  to  examina- 
tion of  water  supplies.  In  Lower  Bengal  the  drinking  water 
is  derived  from  tanks  and  slow-moving  channels,  while  in 
Northwestern  and  Central  India  wells  and  rivers  are  the  sources 
of  the  supply.  His  conclusions  in  respect  thereto  are  not 
only  surprising,  but  consolatory.  He  shows  that  the  great 
rivers  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  namely,  the  Ganges, 
Jumna,  Gogra,  and  Gumbi,  supply  a  purer  drinking  water 
than  European  rivers  comparable  in  size.  In  England  and 
France,  as  a  rule,  the  more  muddy  a  water  the  worse  is  its 
quality  for  drinking  purposes,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
microbes  it  is  found  to  contain.  In  India  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  thick  turbid  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  are  bac- 
teriologically  safer  than  many  of  the  clearest  wells,  and  prove 
to  be  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  times  bacteriologi- 
cally  better  than  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg.  This,  too,  in  spite 
of  corpses  being  thrown  into  Indian  rivers— a  cheap  and  relig- 
ious method  of  disposing  of  their  dead.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  the  destruction  of  microbes  proceeds  at  a  much 
quicker  rate  in  Indian  streams,  owing  partly  to  the  intense 
sunlight  acting  at  a  high  temperature,  and  partly  to  the  small 
percentage  of  organic  matter  in  rivers  which  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  melted  snow  from  the  Himalayas. 

Mal-arrayed  Women. — In  France  controversy  continues 
to  rage  around  the  question  of  petticoats  versus  pantaloons, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  One  newspaper 
started  a  series  of  consultations  on  the  subject  ;  another  has 
organized  what  is  called  ^ plebiscite  fiOninin,  Unlike  Mmes. 
Adam,  Guilbert,  Br6val,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  most  of 
the  others  who  have  been  consulted,  a  few  who  have  sent  in 
replies  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  trouser,  and  also  of 
bicycling  exercise  for  women — a  question  which  has  been 
made  collateral  to  the  other.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
answers  is  from  Mme.  Marya  Ch6Iiga,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Union  Universelle  des  Femmes.  She  claims  for  women  the 
right  to  throw  off  the  petticoat,  **  a  garment  as  inconvenient 
as  it  is  prejudicial  to  health  ;*'  and  she  next  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce both  the  stays  and  the  petticoat.     In  her  opinion  the 
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corset  is  as  bad  as  the  mutilation  of  the  feet  of  Chinese  girls, 
while  the  petticoat  hinders  freedom  of  movement  and  collects 
microbes.  Finally,  Mme.  Ch6h'ga  regards  the  triumph  of  the 
trouser  as  assured,  because  '*  the  bulbous  pantaloon  of  the 
cyclewoman  does  not  cause  her  to  lose  any  of  her  beauty,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  becomes  even  the  plain-featured  and  the 
ugly."  She  might  have  added,  as  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion, that  in  the  cycling  costume  women  of  middle  age  can 
literally  put  their  best  leg  forward,  and  thus  acquire  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth. 

Mme.  Louise  Abbema,  the  lady  painter,  although  she  wears 
habitually  a  sort  of  masculine  attire,  is  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
ponents of  cycling  and  pantaloons.  She  describes  the  bulging 
pantaloon  as  **  fit  only  for  zouaves,  and  not  for  women,  whom 
it  robs  of  line.**  Bicycling  she  regards  as  a  horrid  exercise 
for  women  ;  but  if  they  like  it,  she  does  not  want  to  prevent 
them  from  assimilating  themselves  to  telegraph  messengers 
and  rural  postmen.  **  Luckily,"  as  she  says,  **  they  pass 
quickly  by  in  their  hideous  wheeling  costumes,  so  that  the  eye 
does  not  rest  long  on  the  grotesque  spectacle."  Against  the 
split,  bulbous  pantaloon  Mme.  Abbema  is  ready  to  protest  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  woman  and  an  artist.  Mme.  Anne  de 
Bovet,  the  authoress,  has  given  a  rather  vague  opinion  on  the 
matter.  She  takes  neither  one  side  nor  the  other,  and  her 
remarks  are  seemingly  contradictory  in  some  points.  She 
points  out  that  the  skirt  is  disadvantageous  for  physical  activ- 
ity, and  she  condemns  bicycling  altogether.  The  bulging 
pantaloon,  she  says,  should  be  discarded,  as  it  tends  to  make 
more  massive  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  already  too  large. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  at  Paris,  having  been  called  upon  to 
arrest  some  women  who  frequented  the  Luxemburg  Garden  in 
cycling  costume,  although  they  had  never  been  on  a  veloci- 
pede in  their  lives,  he  concludes  that  the  police  are  not  pro- 
vided with  any  weapon  against  the  "  pantalon  de  zouave,'' 
nor  do  they  want  to  be.  The  explanation,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy  all  the  critics,  some  of  whom  maintain  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  distinguish  a  woman  from  a  man  in  cycling 
costume,  and  who  talk  of  referring  the  question  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  people  who  dislike  this  costume,  and  who 
would  like  to  see  it  abolished  by  the  police  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
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understand  how  this  could  be  done  without  being  guilty  of  an 
arbitrary  measure.  ,  The  cycling  costume  is  not  a  man's  attire 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  feminine  costume  of  a 
peculiar  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  becoming  ;  indeed, 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  the 
rage  for  the  moment,  but  is  just  as  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion 
with  the  lapse  of  time  as  anything  else.  Men  will  always  pay 
their  homage  to  beauty  ;  and  women,  when  in  evening  dress, 
will  always  prove  fascinating.  It  is  en  toilette  de  soiree  that 
woman  makes  her  conquests,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  crack  of  doom. 

Havre,  France,  September  7,  1895. 


Bacteria  in  Mineral  Waters.— Dr.  P.  Seidler,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Berlin  Pharmaceutical  Society,  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  gave  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
timetre found  in  two  diflferent  bottles  of  each  of  several  min- 
eral waters,  as  follows  {Am.  Drug.)  : 

Langenschwalbacher  Wienbrunnen 44-147 

Hunyadi  Janos 4460-6615 

Niederselters 136-855 

Biliner 675-3456 

Harzer 7600-12450 

Egerer  Franzquelle 302-504 

Schlesischer  Obersalzbrunnen 96-406 

Fachinger 2250-16700 

Kissinger  Rakoczy 2250-12600 

Emser  Kraenchen 5890-7250 

Karlsbader  Muehlbrunnen 3890-27216 

Vichy  Grand  Grille 13400-14300 

Wildunger 870-945 

Spaa  Pouhon 11 37-1 160 

Friedrichshall 5600-5795 

The  waters  as  a  general  thing  are  practically  free  from  bac- 
teria when  they  emerge  from  the  earth,  but  these  develop 
rapidly  through  carelessness  in  washing  the  bottles,  corks,  etc. 
The  author  found  the  artificial  waters  as  a  rule  to  contain  as 
many  bacteria  as  the  natural. 


FILTERS. 


Faith  in  filtration  is  growing  in  one  direction  while  losing 
ground  in  another,  and  it  is  the  disturbing  influence  of  bac- 
teriology which  is  responsible  for  the  alteration  of  the  land- 
marks which  chemistiy  had  provisionally  defined.  Filters  are 
supposed  to  purify  water  in  at  least  three  different  ways  :  by 
straining  ofl  suspended  particles  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  by 
oxidizing  and  destroying  the  organic  matter  in  solution,  and 
by  removing  some  of  the  more  objectionable  of  the  dissolved 
mineral  substances.  Hence  Altered  water  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  clearer,  brighter,  and  organically  purer  than  it  was  before 
filtration,  and  freed  from  such  impurities  as  lead  in  solution. 
So  far  we  are  on  perfectly  safe  chemical  ground,  and  beyond 
question  all  this  can  be  done,  if  the  Alter  is  of  a  proper  kind 
and  properly  looked  after.  But  of  late  we  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  most  serious  danger  of  all  is  dependent  upon 
minute  organisms,  which  must  not  too  hastily  be  supposed  to 
rank,  qua  filtration,  either  with  the  coarser  suspended  parti- 
cles, which  are  intercepted  mechanically,  or  with  the  dissolved 
organic  matter  which  is  oxidized  It  has,  therefore,  become 
necessary  to  take  our  bearings  afresh,  and  to  find  by  experi- 
ment whether  filtration  under  given  conditions  does  or  does 
not  afford  security  against  the  pathogenic  microbes  of  enteric- 
fever  and  the  other  water-borne  scientific  diseases. 

Water  companies  deriving  their  supplies  from  large  rivers 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  among  the  impurities  carried  by  the 
stream  to  their  intake  is  sewage  from  towns  and  villages 
higher  up,  and  that  in  all  human  probability  a  consignment  of 
typhoid  sewage  will  now  and  then  arrive  with  the  rest.  It  is 
.sought  to  meet  this  risk  by  the  same  means  which  serve  to 
purify  the  water  in  other  respects — namely,  by  filtration 
through  sand,  coupled,  of  course,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
turbid  and  impure  flood-waters  as  far  as  possible.  The  water 
passes  slowly  down  through  the  filter-beds,  leaving  its  sus- 
pended impurities  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  losing  much 
of  its  organic  matter  in  transit,  and  comes  out  bright  and 
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palatable,  if  all  has  gone  well.  By  degrees  the  surface  sand 
becomes  choked,  so  that  the  water  percolates  more  and  more 
slowly,  and,  after  an  interval,  which  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  filter — that  is,  to 
skim  off  the  superficial  layer  of  sand  and  replace  it  by  clean 
material.  Not  long  ago  it  was  thought — very  naturally  from 
a  chemical  and  physical  standpoint — that  this  cleansing  proc- 
ess was  an  unmixed  benefit,  and  that  the  oftener  it  was  re- 
peated the  more  efficacious  must  be  the  filtration.  But  this, 
as  it  now  appears,  was  reckoning  without  the  microbial  host. 
Sand  filtration,  under  favorable  conditions,  can  remove  nearly 
all  the  microbes  present  in  the  unfiltered  water.  The  steriliza- 
tion is  never  quite  complete,  for  there  are  harmless  aquatic 
microbes  which  flourish  even  in  the  deeper  lyaersof  the  filter- 
bed  itself,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  prevented  from  passing 
into  the  filtrate.  The  conditions  of  efficiency  are,  first,  that 
the  speed  of  filtration  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum— 
about  four  inches  per  hour,  or  two  gallons  per  square  foot  of 
filter-area  per  hour  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sand  surface  shall 
not  be  too  fresh.  At  first,  in  a  "  clean"  filter-bed,  the  water- 
borne  bacteria  pass  freely  through  the  comparatively  coarse 
interstices  of  the  sand  and  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the 
filtrate,  but  presently  a  gelatinous  organic  film  forms  on  the 
surface,  which,  while  lessening  the  freedom  of  percolation, 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  microbes,  including 
those  which  are  pathogenic.  Possibly  the  latter  perish  under 
such  conditions  in  the  struggle  with  saprophytic  bacteria ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  pass  through  into  the  effiuent 
water. 

So  far  as  straining  and  chemical  purification  are  concerned, 
newly  cleaned  filters  are  excellent,  but  if  they  are  to  be  relied 
on  for  arresting  the  germs  of  disease,  a  period  of  seasoning 
must  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the  protective  film  before 
the  water  is  safe  for  distribution  for  drinking  purposes.  And 
further,  the  film  ceases  to  be  protective  if  the  filter  is  over- 
taxed as  regards  speed.  The  efficiency  of  filtration,  from  this 
point  of  view,  may  be  determined  by  counting  the  number  of 
microbes  of  all  kinds  in  the  filtrate,  which  should  not  (accord- 
ing to  Koch)  exceed  one  hundred  per  cubic  centimetre.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  empirical  standard,  based  upon  experience 
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gained  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere,  and  is  irrespective  of  the 
number  present  in  the  original  water. 

These  conditions,  it  may  be  thought,  present  no  great  diffi- 
culty. It  is  easy  to  regluate  the  speed,  to  allow  time  for  the 
film  to  form,  and  to  watch  the  filtrate  bacterioscopically,  if  on 
those  terms  an  effective  barrier  can  be  erected  and  maintained 
against  the  passage  of  enteric-fever  from  the  Thames,  Ouse, 
or  Dee  into  the  water-mains  of  London,  York,  and  Chester. 
But  there  is  a  further  condition  implied,  that  the  efficiency  is 
to  be  uninterrupted,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty.  Averages 
will  not  do,  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  them  inadmissible 
with  regard  to  the  strength  of  fortifications  or  flood-gates. 
The  strength  of  the  whole  is  the  strength  of  the  weakest 
point.  The  barrier  is  broken  if  one  filter  out  of  a  dozen  goes 
wrong,  although  the  mixed  filtrates  may  appear  all  right. 

Observations  of  speed  alone  do  not  afford  the  assurance  of 
safety,  for  when  the  surface  of  a  filter  is  clogged,  water  pass- 
ing freely  through  fissures  may  escape  proper  filtration,  and 
yet  not  raise  the  yield  of  effluent  to  a  suspicious  volume  ;  but 
under  such  circumstances,  the  number  of  microbes  would  be 
so  excessive  as  to  give  ample  warning  of  danger,  if  looked 
for.  Leakage  of  this  kind  may  be  often  repeated  or  long  con- 
tinued without  impairment  of  the  public  health  if  no  typhoid 
germs  happen  to  be  carried  to  the  damaged  filter,  for  they  are 
by  no  means  always  present  in  the  waters  of  polluted  rivers. 
The  danger  is  that  the  accident  of  their  presence  there  may 
now  and  then  coincide  with  the  accidental  breach  in  the  for- 
tifications, so  that  the  way  is  open  for  them  to  pass  into  the 
water  mains  and  thus  to  the  consumers.  If  this  should  hap- 
pen, and  give  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  enteric-fever  upon  a  large 
or  a  small  scale,  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  verifying  the 
channel  of  infection  by  finding  the  pathogenic  microbe  in  the 
water,  for  two  or  three  weeks  would  elapse  after  the  accident 
before  the  mischief  could  be  recognized  clinically,  and,  mean- 
while, the  character  of  the  water  would  have  had  ample  time 
to  change  over  and  over  again.  Perhaps  the  best-known  ex- 
ample of  such  an  epidemic  in  this  country  is  that  which  oc- 
curred in  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  in  the  winter  of  1890- 
91,  and  was  traced  by  Dr.  Barry  to  the  filtered  water  of  the 
Tees  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns.     This  was 
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on  a  huge  scale,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
every  water  epidemic  must  of  necessity  attain  conspicuous 
proportions,  even  if  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  water  be 
large,  for  the  infective  matter  may  be  minute  in  amount,  and 
may  fail  to  bring  about  the  expected  degree  of  poisoning  of 
the  whole  supply  owing  to  such  conditions  as  infinite  dilu- 
sion,  or  imperfect  diffusion,  or  being  hurried  through  the 
pipes  to  a  limited  section  of  the  consumers.  Experience 
teaches  that  water  epidemics  of  enteric-fever  are  not  often 
virulent  in  type,  however  wide  their  diffusion  may  be  ;  and 
if  the  cases  be  few  and  mild,  there  may  be  little  to  attract 
attention  to  the  water  supply,  even  if  it  be  actually  at  fault. 
Probably  many  little  water  epidemics  escape  notice  altogether. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  close 
and  constant  supervision  over  the  arrangements  and  working 
details  of  public  water  supplies  taken  from  rivers.  In  this 
matter  the  Germans  are  far  ahead  of  us,  and  their  zeal  has 
been  stimulated  by  disastrous  experiences  of  faulty  filtration 
during  the  late  cholera  visitation.  It  is  not  yet  the  practice 
of  English  water  companies  to  observe  the  full  precautions, 
or  even  to  maintain  the  continued  and  detailed  observations 
which  recent  experience  has  proved  to  be  essential  to  safety. 
Too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  periodical  chemical  exami- 
nation of  the  water  in  bulk,  without  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
which  such  analysis  could  afford  little  warning,  even  if  so 
timed  as  to  deal  with  samples  of  a  water  potential  for  harm. 
Trade  interests  are  in  question,  and  vendors  of  water,  like 
vendors  of  milk,  are  not  disposed  to  welcome  new-fangled 
suggestions  that  their  wares  are  liable  to  convey  disease  in 
ways  not  recognized  and  provided  for. 

Sewage,  too,  is  filtered  on  the  large  scale  before  being  dis- 
charged into  streams,  and  no  process  of  purification  is  regarded 
as  complete  which  does  not  include  filtration  of  some  kind. 
But  here  the  aim  is  rather  different.  What  is  desired  is  the 
oxidation  of  the  abundant  organic  matter  which  makes  the 
sewage  foul,  and  whether  there  be  many  or  few  microbes  in 
the  effluent  is  not  a  point  to  which  importance  is  usually 
attached.  The  oxidation  is  chiefly  effected  by  nitrifying  or- 
ganisms which  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  work.     Hence  the  filter  is  used  inter- 
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mittently,  in  order  to  bring  about  aeration,  and  the  surface  is 
kept  clean. 

But  what  of  the  domestic  filters,  all  of  which,  according  to 
the  unbiassed  testimony  of  advertisements,  are  able  to  do  so 
much  to  protect  the  public  health  against  risk  of  water-borne 
mischief  ?  They  can  do  a  good  deal  to  improve  an  impure 
water,  but  against  infection  most  of  them  afford  little  safety, 
as  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  and  Dr.  Cartwright  Wood  have  lately 
taught  us.  A  good  filter  will  remove  lead  or  iron.  It  will 
render  a  turbid  water  clear,  aerate  it,  and  bring  about  oxida- 
tion of  some  or  all  of  the  organic  matter  in  solution.  It  will 
obviate  the  risk  of  swallowing  parasites  or  their  ova  in  drink- 
ing-water. Where  a  supply  open  to  such  drawbacks  has  to 
be  used  household  filters  are  very  valuable,  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  be  mentioned  presently,  they  are  leaky  to  enteric- 
fever  and  cholera.  One  of  the  exceptions,  the  Pasteur-Cham- 
berland  filter,  is  composed  of  unglazed  porcelain.  Owing  to 
the  excessive  minuteness  of  its  pores,  water  passes  very  slowly 
through  this  medium,  and  although  little  chemical  change  is 
effected,  all  suspended  particles,  including  even  microbes,  are 
arrested,  so  that  the  filtrate  is  sterile.  Next  in  order  of 
efficiency  among  those  known  in  this  country,  and  similar  in 
principle,  is  the  Berkefeld  filter,  made  of  a  softer  and  more 
readily  pervious  material,  a  compact  silicious  earth,  which, 
however,  in  time,  ceases  to  maintain  a  complete  barrier  against 
the  passage  of  germs.  It  seems  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  ordinary  harmless  aquatic  microbes  grow  through  the 
substance  of  the  Berkefeld  filter,  but,  happily,  typhoid  and 
cholera  germs  do  not  share  this  facility,  the  difference  being, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  need  of  the  latter  for  more  concentrated 
organic  pabulum  than  a  water  intended  for  drinking  purposes 
is  likely  to  afford.  The  Malli6  {porcelaine  (Tamiante)  filter  is 
very  like  the  Pasteur-Chamberland  model.  These  three  filters, 
if  free  from  accidental  flaws,  may  apparently  be  regarded  as 
impervious  to  the  germs  of  disease.  Water  passes  very  slowly 
through  them,  and  it  is  convenient  to  employ  them  as  high- 
pressure  filters — that  is,  to  attach  them  to  the  tap  or  pipe  so 
as  to  accelerate  the  flow  by  means  of  the  pressure  in  the  main. 

With  regard  to  ordinary  filters,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  unpleasant  possibility  of  their  becoming  not  only  diity. 
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but  infected.  If  pathogenic  microbes  pass  through  into  the 
filtrate,  others  will  probably  remain  in  the  filter,  and  may  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  thus  actually  increasing  the  danger  in- 
stead of  removing  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
is  a  danger  which  ought  never  to  arise,  and,  perhaps,  does  not 
often  become  real,  for  our  public  water  supplies  are  supposed 
to  be  properly  safeguarded  in  other  ways  against  infection. 
Moreover,  we  cleanse  our  filters  now  and  then,  in  theory  at 
all  events,  and  rely  upon  our  servants  never  to  bring  unfiltered 
water  to  table.  But  if  any  one  thinks  that  he  has  made  his 
household  additionally  secure  from  risk  of  enteric-fever  by  the 
purchase  of  a  filter,  and  by  diligent  cleansing  and  use  of  it, 
let  him  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  1894  and  learn  the  facts  from  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead 
and  Dr.  Cartwright  Wood.  —  The  Practitioner. 


The  Poughkeepsie  Filter  Beds. — Remarking  upon  the 
advantages  and  durability  of  sand  filtration,  the  Poughkeepsie 
Eagle  invites  attention  to  the  system  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  the  purification  of  the  water  supply  of  that  city  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  believed  to  be  the  first  sand-filtration 
bed  constructed  in  this  country,  and  where  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend against  many  enemies,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  pecu- 
niarily interested  in  various  mechanical  schemes  for  water  puri- 
fication. Some  years  ago  a  paper  was  distributed  broadcast 
through  the  country  in  the  interest  of  one  of  these  schemes, 
strongly  attacking  the  Poughkeepsie  filter  beds,  and  claiming 
that  as  time  went  on  they  would  become  saturated  with  im- 
purities and  unfit  for  use.  Poughkeepsie  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  all  these  claims  and  attacks  lived  down,  and  of 
seeing  many  other  cities  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  com- 
ing to  place  their  trust  more  and  more  in  simple  sand  filtra- 
tion. It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  revolving  purifier  peo- 
ple were  in  any  sense  opponents  of  sand  filtration,  for  their 
plant  was  constructed  to  use  in  connection  with  filter  beds, 
and  all  they  claimed  for  it  was  that  it  would  prove  an  aid  to 
filtration  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  one  third  in  the  area  of 
the  beds.  Their  theory  is  a  good  one,  and  apparently  only 
mechanical  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  its  success.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  schemes  for  filtering  water  under 
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pressure,  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  such  as  alum.  Back  in 
1886,  when,  on  account  of  a  stormy  winter,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  keep  the  filter  beds  running  the  alum  people 
came  here  and  set  up  an  experimental  plant.  Water,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alum  in  it,  was  forced  under  pressure  through 
a  cylinder  filled  with  sand.  The  plan  seems  to  have  worked 
fairly  well  with  water  at  some  other  places,  such  as  Raritan, 
N.  J.,  but  here  it  was  found  that  the  alum  necessary  would 
cost  more  than  coal  for  pumping  the  water  to  the  reservoir, 
and  also  that  alum  appeared  in  the  filtered  water.  The 
Poughkeepsie  filter  beds  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  leaks,  which  cannot  at  present  be  repaired,  are 
doing  as  good  work,  and  even  better,  than  when  first  con- 
structed. They  have  become  too  small  for  the  city,  because 
the  water  mains  have  been  so  greatly  extended  and  the 
amount  of  water  pumped  is  so  much  greater,  but  are  just  as 
capable  of  doing  as  much  work  as  they  ought  to  do  now  as 
ever.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  after  so  good  a  record  the 
reputation  of  Poughkeepsie  and  our  safety  as  well  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  shortsighted  boards  of  alder- 
men, who  have  so  far  failed  to  provide  the  water  board  with 
necessary  funds  for  covering  the  present  beds,  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  beds.  The  mayor,  it  is  said,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  veto  the  recent  resolution  for  one  new  bed,  because 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  which  makes  no 
provision  for  holding  an  election  for  any  such  purpose.  The 
council  has  the  power  at  any  time  simply  to  vote  the  neces- 
sary money.  The  Water  Board  asks  for  $10,000  to  cover  the 
present  beds,  the  Council  prefers  to  appropriate  $20,000  or 
more  for  new  beds.  If  the  Council  thinks  it  knows  better 
what  is  wanted  at  present  than  the  Water  Board,  and  will  vote 
for  the  new  beds,  something  at  least  will  be  accomplished. 


WHAT   SHALL   WE    DO   WITH   THE   OLD   WELL? 


By  Harvey  B.  Bashore,  M.D.,  West  Fairvicw,  Pa. 


Just  about  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, depend  upon  shallow  wells  for  their  supply  of  drinking 
water.  That  these  old  wells  will  transmit  disease  is  no  longer 
to  be  doubted,  and  the  fact  is  established  by  practical  experi- 
ence. Cesspools  and  privies  have  almost  everywhere  grossly 
contaminated  the  soil,  and  as  a  well  drains  a  cone-shaped 
area,  the  diameter  o(  whose  base  on  the  surface  is  anything 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  times  the  depth  of  the  well, 
it  is  almost  invariably  placed  within  the  drainage  of  one  of 
these  filth-bearing  spots.  When  conditions  are  such  as  these, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  well-water  transmits  disease  ?  Rather  a 
wonder  is  it  that  the  result  is  no  worse.  For  instance,  a  pass- 
ing stranger  or  a  visitor,  ill  with  diarrhoea,  stops  in  a  town. 
The  discharges,  loaded  perhaps  with  typhoid  germs,  are 
thrown  into  a  privy  vault,  or,  what  is  worse,  are  buried  a  foot 
or  so  beneath  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  garden.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  these  germs  have  passed  into  a  neighboring  well, 
and  numbers  of  the  community  suddenly  become  sick.  Or  it 
may  be  that  milk  cans  washed  with  this  water  carry  the  fatal 
germs  to  a  neighboring  hotel.  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  and 
Providence  gets  the  credit  in  place  of  human  negligence. 

I  just  happen  to  think  of  one  small  town  in  Pennsylvania 
where  sixty  out  of  eighty  inhabitants  became  ill  of  typhoid, 
and  eight  died — all  because  they  had  drunk  infected  well 
water.  A  strange  thing,  too,  frequently  noted  is  that  the 
most  popular  well  in  a  district  is  likely  to  be  the  one  most 
contaminated.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stant pumping  consequent  upon  its  popularity  keeps  the  water 
at  so  low  a  level  that  the  drainage  of  the  well  is  increased  ; 
for  the  ground-water  tends  to  maintain  a  certain  level,  and  a 
diminution  at  any  one  point  increases  the  drainage  about  that 
point. 
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Although  many  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
old  wells,  there  might  be  many  more,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  infectious  diseases  require  a  specific  germ  for  their 
origin,  and  until  that  is  introduced  contaminated  well  water 
counts  for  little  as  a  direct  disease-producing  factor  ;  but  let 
a  colony  of  germs  gain  a  foothold  in  one  of  these  filth-bearing 
places,  and  their  growth,  development,  and  propagation  are 
simply  rhatters  of  time.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  an  old 
well  at  the  corner  of  New  Haven  Green.  For  years  this  has 
been  receiving  the  drainage  of  a  filth-laden  soil,  but  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  its  being  counted  a  factor  in  disease.  Yet  who 
can  tell  at  what  moment  fatal  germs  may  find  a  lodgment  ? 
Surely  he  who  drinks  of  this  water  has  a  two-edged  sword 
over  his  head  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 

Still  there  are  hundreds  of  just  such  wells  scattered  through 
the  country,  simply  waiting  to  become  infected  ;  but  only  ty- 
phoid breeds  typhoid,  and  for  the  moment  we  are  perhaps  safe  ; 
but,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  safe  as  we  may  imagine,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  polluted  water,  although  not  directly  causative 
of  disease  without  the  special  pathogenic  germs,  still  predis- 
poses those  dt  inking  it  to  at  least  one  disease — typhoid-fever. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  with  the  old  wells  ?  We  all 
know  that  in  the  absence  of  a  public  supply  deep  tube-wells 
would  be  the  best  remedy.  Many,  very  many  people  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  this  source  of  supply  ;  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  treat  these  wells  after  a  method  devised  by  Dr. 
Koch,  which  is  effective,  cheap,  and  greatly  lessens  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  use  of  well  water.  An  iron  tube,  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter — with  its  lower  end  perforated — 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  well,  and  the  surrounding  space 
filled  with  fine  gravel  up  to  the  highest  point  of  water-level. 
This  is  then  covered  with  sand  to  the  top  of  the  well  ;  and  a 
pump  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  makes  a  very  effective 
tube-well.  All  water,  in  passing  through  the  layers  of  sand 
and  gravel,  is  effectually  filtered,  and  the  nitrifying  organisms 
change  the  filth  into  harmless  nitrates.  A  filter-bed  like  this 
removes,  too,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  bacteria,  and 
greatly,  very  greatly,  lessens  the  danger  to  which  all  are  sub- 
jected who  drink  shallow  well  water.  —Medical  News,  Septem- 
ber 7M,  1895. 
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SEWERAGE  OF  EDINBURGH  AND  LEITH. 


CONSULAR  REPORT. 


The  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  at  the  time  the  last  census 
was  taken — April,  1891 — had  a  population  of  264,787,  has, 
according  to  the  latest  official  estimate  (calculated  for  the 
middle  of  the  year  1894),  270,588  inhabitants.  It  has  a  ser- 
vice of  water  at  the  rate  of  35  gallons  per  capita  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  city,  which,  with  Leith,  is  practi- 
cally a  seaport,  is  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  a  very  effective 
system  of  sewerage  which  can  be  maintained  at  a  low  annual 
outlay.  The  site  upon  which  it  is  built,  though  very  hilly 
and  irregular,  is  in  all  places  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  a  tidal  estuary  of  the  North  Sea,  about  7  miles 
wide,  which  is  nearest  in  a  northerly  direction,  being  thus 
about  2  miles  from  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  prox- 
imity of  this  branch  of  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  city  above 
the  water,  and  the  great  amount  of  the  annual  rainfall  in  this 
district  all  contribute  toward  making  the  effective  sewerage 
of  Edinburgh  a  less  difficult  task  than  is  the  case  in  most 
cities  of  equal  size. 

Disposal  of  Sewage. — The  elevation  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city  varies  from  60  to  100  feet,  and  of  the  higher  parts 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
into  which,  by  means  of  two  main  outfall  sewers,  almost  the 
whole  of  its  sewage  is  discharged  some  considerable  distance 
beyond  low-water  mark.  The  water-carriage  system  is  the 
only  method  in  use,  and  as  the  gradients  are  exceptionally 
good  and  the  flushing  service  copious,  the  sewers  are  self- 
cleansing.  The  remainder  of  the  sewage — a  comparatively 
small  proportion — is  utilized  by  the  owner  of  a  large  suburban 
estate  lying  between  Edinburgh  and  the  seashore,  for  the 
purpose  of  surface  irrigation.  In  making  use  of  this  part  of 
the  sewage,  no  separate  system  is  practised.  Regarding  this 
great  sewage  farm,   I  may  mention  that  it  consists  of  flat, 
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green  meadows,  their  broad  expanses  being  only  broken  by 
narrow  watercourses.  These  pastures  have  the  appearance 
of  being  fertile.  The  experimental  utilization  of  the  sewage 
on  this  estate  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  has,  I  under- 
stand, proved  successful.  Save  on  this  estate,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  use  any  portion  of  the  sewage. 

With  well-graded  sewers,  and  with  all  soil  and  waste  water 
carried  away  swiftly  and  efficiently,  Edinburgh  is  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  local  circumstances  have  made  available  a  ready, 
simple,  and,  it  is  believed,  a  permanent  solution  of  the  sewage 
problem.  The  system  not  only  works  well  and  gives  general 
satisfaction,  but  no  other  system  of  disposal  is  known  which 
costs  so  little.  There  is  discharged  into  the  Firth  of  Forth 
every  twenty-four  hours  io,cxx>,ooo  gallons  of  sewage  ;  its 
momentum  impels  it  continually  seaward,  and  as  it  does  not 
cause  a  nuisance,  no  complaint  relative  to  its  discharge  has 
ever  been  raised. 

Death-rate. — I  am  informed  that,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  annual  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  28  to  18 
per  1000 ;  and  since  a  number  of  the  deaths  occurring  each 
month  are  of  persons  brought  to  Edinburgh  from  other  places 
to  obtain  treatment  at  the  city  infirmaries — which  are  among 
the  largest  in  Great  Britain — it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
annual  rate  is  even  less  than  this. 

Like  some  of  the  other  cities  in  Great  Britain,  Edinburgh 
is  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
It  is  a  fairly  compact  city,  taking  into  account  its  population, 
since  it  measures  only  about  2\  miles  in  length  by  practically 
the  same  distance  in  breadth. 

Although  many  of  the  houses  in  the  old  portion  of  the  city 
are  overcrowded — the  number  of  the  residents  in  some  of  the 
poorer  quarters  being  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  accom- 
modation— yet,  owing  to  the  good  condition  of  most  of  the 
house  drains  and  main  sewers,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  of  Southern  Scotland,  which  is  neither  oppressively 
warm  in  summer  nor  very  cold  in  winter,  even  this  portion  of 
the  city  is  fairly  healthful. 

Cost. — As  the  sewerage  system  has  grown  gradually  with 
the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  city  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  total  cost  of  the  sewers. 
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The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  present  system  is  reckoned 
at  from  $14,600  to  about  $19,500.  Within  the  last  five  years, 
i*973t300  have  been  spent  in  constructing  the  main  outlet 
sewers  to  the  sea,  the  cost  of  which  undei taking  has  been 
partly  shared  by  Leith. 

The  materials  of  construction  are  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
new  town,  or  more  modern  portion  of  Edinburgh,  there  are 
some  sewers  built  of  ashlar  masonry  with  hollowed  stone  sills, 
and  some  of  brickwork  in  cement,  either  oval  or  circular  in 
cross  section  ;  others  are  made  of  vitrified  stoneware,  while, 
in  some  places,  cast-iron  pipes  are  used. 

House  Drainage. — There  are  51,000  houses  in  the  city,  and 
great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  drainage  and  sanitary  appliances 
of  all  of  them,  both  new  and  old.  A  tenant  of  any  house  in 
the  city  can,  on  proper  application  to  the  city  inspectors, 
have  the  condition  of  the  drains  and  sanitary  arrangements  of 
•his  house  examined  and  tested,  and,  if  found  faulty,  repaired 
or  reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  his  landlord.  In  compli- 
ance with  such  applications,  6384  houses  were  examined  in 
the  year  1893-94.  Prior  to  the  leasing  of  a  house,  it  has 
become  a  very  common  practice  for  the  parties  to  stipulate  as 
a  condition  of  the  lease  that  a  certificate  as  to  the  satisfactory 
sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  shall  be  obtained  from  the 
public  authorities.  The  vital  necessity  that  the  drainage 
.arrangements  and  sanitary  appliances  of  every  house  in  the 
•city  should  be  so  certified,  has  been  strongly  urged  by  the 
iburgh  engineer — Mr.  John  Cooper — to  whom  I  am,  in  a  large 
measure,  indebted  for  the  particulars  which  I  am  in  a  position 
to  furnish  relative  to  the  sewerage  of  this  city. 

The  staff  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  appliances  of  existing  dwelling-houses  consists  of  four 
inspectors  and  twelve  workmen  ;  their  combined  wages 
amount  to  $5972.17  per  annum.  The  inspectors  are  reliable 
experts,  each  of  them  being  an  experienced  plumber. 

Plans  of  houses  to  be  constructed  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  (among  other  authorities)  to  the  court  of  an  official 
known  as  the  **  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,"  who  may,  should  he 
see  fit,  insist  on  the  alteration  of  the  plans,  or,  in  the  event 
of  his  considering  it  to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  do  so,  he 
may  refuse  to  allow  of  such  construction,  and,  without  his 
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permission,  no  building  can  ,be  erected.  The  drainage  of 
houses  in  course  of  erection^  as  well  as  the  general  construc- 
tion, is  carefully  supervised  by  a  district  inspector.  In  each 
house  the  drainage  system  is  securely  trapped  ofiF  from  the 
main  sewer,  and  each  system  is  carefully  arranged  and  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  and  is  tested  from  time  to  time  by  the 
public  authority.  If  found  satisfactory,  it  is  certified  as  being 
sufficient. 

Leith,  though  distinct  so  far  as  municipal  government  is 
concerned,  is,  nevertheless,  in  other  respects,  only  a  commer- 
cial and  maritime  suburb  of  Edinburgh.  The  centres  of  the 
two  cities  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart. 

Sewer  System. — The  nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  Leith 
is  built  differs  very  much  from  that  of  the  site  of  Edinburgh, 
being  fairly  level  save  for  a  slight  slope  toward  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  The  modern  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious  and 
well  built,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  them 
in  recent  years.  The  sewers  are  on  the  ordinary  plan,  flushed 
with  water  monthly  or  oftener  if  required.  They  are  laid  to 
such  gradients  as  to  be  self-cleansing,  thus  requiring  very 
little  attention.  There  is  only  one  system  of  sewers  in  the 
town,  and  that  receives  both  storm  water  and  house  drainage. 
*The  length  of  the  main  sewers  is  about  30  miles.  Some  of 
the  sewers  consist  of  round,  vitrified  fire-clay  pipes,  which 
range  from  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter;  the  remainder  are 
egg-shaped,  of  brickwork  and  cement,  and  have  fire-clay  or 
stone  sills.  Some  of  the  inverts  are  brickwork  and  cement. 
New  sewers  are,  from  time  to  time,  being  constructed,  either 
owing  to  the  opening  of  new  streets  or  to  other  causes. 
There  are  approximately  16,000  houses  in  the  town,  and  they 
are  drained  by  means  of  6-inch  pipes  trapped  ofT  from  the 
main  sewers. 

Cost, — The  cost  of  sewerage  works  from  the  year  1862  until 
the  present  time  has  been  about  $340,655,  or  about  $10,706.30 
per  annum  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  amount  there  has  been 
spent,  in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  part  of 
the  county  of  Edinburgh  or  Midlothian,  a  sum  of  over  |r, 459,- 
950  on  intercepting  sewers  for  the  purification  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  flows  through  the  two  cities. 
This  latter  work  was  a  very  large  undertaking,  and  is,   of 
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course,  to  be  considered  entirely  separate  from  the  ordinary 
cost  of  the  sewerage  of  the  town. 

Population, — The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
April,  1 891,  was  69,956,  and  an  official  estimate  to  the  middle 
of  1894  places  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  72,003.  As  is 
the  case  in  most  of  the  seaport  towns  and  cities  in  Great 
Britain,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
foreign  birth. 

Labor, — There  are  no  regularly  employed  laborers  to  keep 
the  sewers  in  repair.  The  corporation  occasionally  hires  three 
or  four  men  who  are  each  paid  from  $4.87  to  $7.30  per  week 
of  fifty-one  hours. 

Disposal  of  Sewage, — No  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  revenue 
from  the  sewage  ;  it  is  discharged  directly  into  the  sea  and  is 
not  utilized  in  any  way  ;  neither  is  there  any  process  of  de- 
odorizing the  sewage. 

Death-rate, — The  decrease  in  the  annual  death-rate  which 
has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  is  very  small 
as  regards  the  whole  town,  but  the  decrease  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river,  spoken  of  above,  is  considerable,  and  naturally  so, 
as  the  water  is  now  comparatively  pure,  whereas  formerly  it 
received  the  sewage  as  well  as  the  refuse  of  a  portion  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith.  Such  matter  as  was  thus  disposed  of 
before  the  intercepting  sewers  were  constructed  is  now  dis- 
charged into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  sewers,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  so  discharged,  are  laid  parallel  with  and  along  the 
margin  of  the  river. 

Robert  J.  MacBride, 

Consul, 

Leith  (Edinburgh),  December  29,  1894. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES  AND  DWELLINGS  FOR  WORK- 

INGiMEN  IN  GLASGOW.* 


By  Allen  B.  Morse,  United  States  Consul. 


LAWS  AND   MUNICIPAL  ORDINANCES   REGULATING  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  USE. 

Dean  of  Guild  Court. — The  care  and  control,  as  to  construc- 
tion and  use  of  tenement  and  dwelling-houses  in  Glasgow,  as 
well  as  all  other  buildings,  are  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  an  institution  peculiar  to  this  city  and  of  ancient 
origin. 

The  dean  of  guild  is  the  head  of  the  Merchants'  House  of 
Glasgow.  The  Merchants*  House  is  an  elective  corporation 
connected  with  the  municipality.  It  is  also  a  political  asso- 
ciation in  so  far  as  it  takes  cognizance  of  questions  afTecting 
the  social,  commercial,  and  other  interests  of  the  community. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  city. 

The  actual  date  of  the  inception  of  the  Merchants'  House 
is  unknown.  In  1605  it  obtained  a  chartered  or  defined  con- 
stitution, called  the  **  letter  of  guildry,"  which  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1672. 
This  forms  the  chartered  foundation  of  its  constitution  and 
privileges.  This  constitution  was  amended  by  the  burgh 
reform  act  in  1833,  ^^^  ^'^o  by  other  acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  meet  the  altered  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  times. 

The  members  were  originally  all  merchants  and  traders, 
and  are  now  chiefly  composed  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, though  among  them  are  bankers,  brokers,  and  men  of 
various  pursuits.  The  members  are  now  admitted  upon  a 
vote  of  the  directors  and  the  payment  of  10  guineas  ($51.09) 
entrance  fee.  Thirty-six  directors  are  elected  annually  and 
one  dean  of  guild.  They  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
house.     Usually,   the  twenty-four  directors   who   have   held 
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office  the  least  number  of  years  are  re-elected,  and  of  the 
twelve  remaining,  the  six  longest  in  office  retire,  making  way 
for  new  men.  But  this  is  a  custom,  rather  than  a  rule,  of 
the  house. 

The  dean  of  guild  is  eligible  for  re-election  once,  and  is 
generally  retained  for  two  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office 
more  than  two  consecutive  years.  His  office  is  inferior  in 
dignity  and  importance  only  to  that  of  the  lord  provost 
(mayor),  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
-town  council  of  Glasgow  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  the 
provost. 

He  is  the  official  head  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  This 
court  is  composed  of  four  merchants,  of  whom  the  dean  of 
guild  holding  office  the  year  preceding  shall  be  one,  and  four 
craftsmen.  These  are  now  called  syners  of  court.  Those  of 
the  merchant  rank  are  selected  by  the  dean  of  guild  and  the 
directors  of  the  Merchants'  House,  and  those  of  the  craft 
rank  (artisans)  by  the  deacon  convener  (the  head  of  the  crafts- 
men) and  deacons  (directors)  of  crafts  and  their  assistants. 

The  craftsmen  are  artisans  of  various  trades  in  the  city  and 
have  an  institution  something  like  the  Merchants*  House,  of 
long  standing,  and  the  deacon  convener,  or  presiding  officer 
of  the  same,  is  also,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
town  council  and  sits  on  the  left  hand  of  the  provost* 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Dean  of  Guild  Court  is  composed 
of  business  men  of  character  and  special  experience,  and  con- 
stitute a  body  well  suited  to  regulate  and  control  the  building 
of  tenement  and  other  dwelling-houses,  and  to  make  sanitary 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  use  and  occupation  of 
them. 

These  buildings  and  their  control  and  use  are  now  governed 
by  the  Glasgow  building  act  of  1892  (55  and  56  Vict.,  chapter 
239),  and  the  Glasgow  police  acts  1886  and  1891  (29  and  30 
Vict.,  chapter  273),  and  by  laws  made  under  said  acts  and 
by  virtue  of  them. 

BUILDING  RULES  AND    REGULATIONS. 

When  any  building  is  proposed  to  be  erected  or  altered, 
application  must  be  made  to  the  dean  of  guild  for  a  permit  or 
warrant.     This  application  must  be  accompanied   by  plans 
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and  sections,  showing  boundaries  of  grounds  and  names  of 
adjoining  owners  ;  also,  detailed  plans,  showing  stairs,  iron 
or  steel  beams,  pillars,  walls  containing  chimney  flues,  and 
principal  timbers.  The  position  and  size  of  all  drains,  pipes, 
traps,  and  cesspools  must  be  distinctly  shown,  and  dimensions 
of  all  joistings,  beams,  and  roof  timbers  marked  in  figures. 

No  street  shall  be  formed  of  a  width  less  than  the  maximum 
height  from  the  level  of  the  buildings  constructed  upon  it. 
Lanes  must  not  be  less  than  15  feet  wide,  and  must  communi- 
cate with  another  street  or  lane.  If  one  end  fails  to  so  com- 
municate, that  end  for  20  feet  must  be  20  feet  in  width. 
Each  street  must  be  properly  drained  with  a  sewer  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  drain  the  street  and  the  buildings  erected  thereon, 
and  the  grade  and  level  such  that  the  surface  water  will  all  be 
carried  off  in  the  gutters  to  the  sewer  under  the  street. 

There  are  no  cellars  in  Glasgow,  and  the  site  of  every  build- 
ing must  be  prepared  by  removing  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  and,  unless  such  site  be  gravel,  sand,  or  other  solid 
bed,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete  not  less  than 
6  inches  thick,  and  smoothed  on  the  upper  surface.  All  fill- 
ing up  of  the  surface  must  be  done  with  hard  brick,  dry  stone 
shivers,  or  other  innocuous  material. 

All  outer  walls  must  be  of  brick,  stone,  or  other  non-com- 
bustible material,  and  placed  upon  firm  foundations. 

In  the  process  of  underbuilding,  if  stones  are  used,  pillars 
of  cube  stone  the  full  thickness  of  the  walls  shall  be  built  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  18  inches  apart  ;  space  between 
pillars  to  be  built  of  large  rubble  stones,  and  both  pillars  and 
intervening  building  shall  be  wedged  tight  against  the  under 
side  of  the  wall  with  iron  or  other  equally  suitable  wedges. 
If  bricks  are  used  they  must  be  built  solidly  to  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  in  lengths  of  not  more  than  3  feet  at  a  time 
and  bedded  in  cement  and  wedged  as  aforesaid. 

Every  wall  shall  be  properly  bonded  and  solidly  put  together 
with  mortar  or  cement  ;  and  all  return  and  partition  walls  of 
brick  or  stone  shall  be  properly  bonded  to  the  adjoining 
walls.  The  minimum  dimensions  of  external  walls  shall  be  as 
follows  : 

I.  If  built  of  stone  or  concrete — one  story  in  height,  16 
inches  ;  two  stories,  18  inches  ;  three  stories,  20  inches  ;  four 
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stories,  24  inches.  In  buildings  above  (our  stories,  the  thick- 
ness of  each  of  the  first  two  stories  shall  be  increased  4  inches 
for  each  story. 

2.  If  built  of  brick— one  story  in  height;  9  inches;  two 
stories — first  story,  14  inches  and  second  story,  9  inches  ; 
three  stories— first  story,  18  inches  ;  second  story,  14  inches  ; 
third  story,  14  inches  ;  four  stories — first  story,  22  inches  ; 
second  story,  18  inches  ;  third  story,  14  inches  ;  fourth  story« 
14  inches.  In  buildings  above  four  stories,  the  thickness  of 
the  four  upper  stories  shall  be  as  hereinbefore  stated,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  stories  shall  be  increased  by  4^  inches 
for  each  additional  story.  The  walls  of  no  story  shall  be  less 
than  14  inches  thick  ;  the  walls  of  newel  stairs  4^  inches  thick, 
and  of  hanging  stairs  9  inches  or  thicker,  if  required. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  law,  a  story  is  measured  as  14  feet 
in  height  from  centre  of  floor  joists  to  centre  of  ceiling  joists. 
If  stories  are  of  greater  height,  walls  must  be  proportionately 
increased  in  thickness.  Walls  exceeding  14  inches  in  thick- 
ness longer  than  30  feet  must  be  increased  in  thickness,  or 
strengthened  by  pilasters,  buttresses,  or  counterforts,  at  inter- 
vals of  30  feet  apart,  and  at  15  feet  when  any  wall  is  a  bear- 
ing wall  for  a  floor  or  roof  with  a  space  of  more  than  30  feet. 

All  walls  resting  on  the  ground  must  have  a  damp  course 
throughout  their  whole  thickness  of  durable  material  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  When  the  lowest  story  is  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  precaution  shall  be  taken  by  double  walls 
or  otherwise  to  eflectually  prevent  damp  from  penetrating 
the  wall. 

Cement  used  must  be  of  the  best  quality.  Portland  cement 
must  be  capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  strain  of  350  pounds  per 
square  inch  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  when  rested  after  an 
immersion  in  water  in  the  usual  way.  Roman  cement  must, 
in  the  same  way,  bear  a  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  per  square 
inch  ;  hydraulic  lime,  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  same  test. 

Mortar  must  be  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand  or  grit,  or 
with  burnt  clay  or  firestone,  or  hard-burnt  ashes,  commonly 
called  clinkers  or  danders,  all  free  from  rubbish,  and  without 
dust  or  earthy  matter,  and  ground  to  the  consistency  of  fine 
sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  or  lime  to  two  of  the 
other  material.     Mortar  from  quicklime  must  be  composed  of 
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fresh  burnt  lime,  carefully  slaked  and  exposed  to  the  air  until 
completely  hydrated,  and  then  mixed  as  above  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  the  other  material.  Concrete 
must  be  composed  of  cement  or  hydraulic  lime  well  mixed  in 
proper  proportions  with  sand  and  clean  gravel,  hard-burned 
brick  ballast,  whinstone,  or  granite  shivers,  free  from  earthy 
matter,  and  broken  so  small  as  to  pass  through  a  2-inch  ring,, 
in  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  five  or  one  of  hydraulic 
lime  to  three  of  the  other  material. 

Ends  of  wooden  beams  are  to  be  protected  by  cast-iron 
beam  boxes  with  solid  back  or  a  fire-clay  shoe,  or  by  solid 
building  4^  inches  thick.  Spaces  between  ends  of  two  beams 
shall  be  at  least  4^  inches,  and  filled  up  with  solid  building. 
Minute  provisions  are  laid  down  as  to  placing  and  dimensions 
of  beams,  scantling,  and  joists. 

Dwelling-house  floors  must  be  constructed  to  carry  as  a  safe 
load  ICO  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Roofs  must  be  made  of 
incombustible  material  and  carry  safely  a  load  of  50  pounds 
per  square  foot,  exclusive  of  the  materials  of  the  roof  itself. 
All  rough  timbers  used  must  be  of  new  wood.  The  common 
stairs  within  a  tenement,  if  not  in  juxtaposition  to  and  lighted 
from  an  external  wall,  must  have  a  well-hole  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  Two  stories,  i8  square  feet  ;  three  stories,  23 
square  feet  ;  four  stories,  30  square  feet,  and  in  higher  tene- 
ments a  proportionate  increase.  Such  common  stairs  shall  be 
lighted  from  a  cupola  or  skylight  of  a  superficial  area  equal  to 
five  times  the  area  of  the  wellhole,  and  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation  at  or  near  the  roof.  Common 
stairs  must  be  effectually  swept  and  kept  clean. 

No  tenement  shall  be  built,  or  the  number  of  occupants 
therein  increased  so  that  more  than  sixteen  separate  dwelling- 
houses  or  other  separate  occupancies  therein  shall  enter  from 
the  common  stair  or  passage  within  the  tenement,  or  more 
than  twenty-four  separate  dwellings  or  occupancies  enter 
from  common  stair  or  balcony  outside  the  tenement,  or  more 
than  four  separate  dwellings  enter  from  one  common  stair 
landing. 

Chimney  cans  must  be  properly  secured,  and  every  chimney 
head,  rising  above  any  wall  fronting  or  abutting  on  any  street 
or  court,  and  containing  chimney  cans,  shall  be  surmounted 
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by  an  iron  railing  of  height  and  strength  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  passers-by  from  the  faUing  of  such  cans.  Minute 
directions  are  prescribed  for  the  building  of  chimneys.  No 
opening  can  be  made  into  a  chimney  for  any  purpose  unless 
said  opening  is  9  inches  from  any  timber  or  combustible  sub- 
stance. No  timber  of  any  kind  or  for  any  purpose  can  be 
placed  in  a  building  nearer  than  4J  inches  to  any  chimney 
opening,  smoke  flue,  or  pipe  conveying  any  product  of  com- 
bustion, or  nearer  than  7  inches  to  the  back  hearth  of  the 
chimney.  Minute  directions  are  given  for  the  building  of 
hearths  and  fireplaces  and  as  to  the  setting  and  use  of  stoves. 

The  street-floor  level  of  all  dwelling-houses,  except  those 
connected  with  shops,  must  be  at  least  12  inches  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  adjoining  court  or  street. 

Special  provision  must  be  made  for  the  ventilation  of  all 
sleeping  apartments  that  contain  no  fireplace  ;  and,  when  it 
is  practicable,  the  windows  of  all  sleeping  rooms  shall  be 
made  vertical,  and  hinged  or  fitted  with  running  sashes  ; 
above  the  ground  floor,  constructed  so  that  the  outside  of  the 
same  can  be  cleansed  from  the  inside  of  the  apartment. 

All  buildings  must  be  properly  drained.  The  drains  are  to 
be  composed  of  sound  vitrified  fire-clay  or  stoneware  pipes, 
laid  on  solid,  hard  ground  or  bed  of  concrete  6  inches  thick 
and  bedded,  laid  in  straight  lines  with  oblique  junctions,  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  in  the  direction  of  the  floor  ;  top  of 
drain,  unless  of  cast  iron,  to  be  6  inches  below  level  of  lowest 
floor. 

Between  the  building  and  the  sewer,  at  a  distance  of  6  feet 
from  the  building,  there  shall  be  inserted  a  ventilating  trap  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  drain  and  so  constructed  as  to  cut 
ofi  all  direct  communication  of  the  sewer  gas  from  the  sewer 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  trap,  and  with  an  air  inlet  on  the 
level  of  the  street  or  court.  No  drain  shall  be  built  or 
cemented  into  any  wall,  nor  shall  any  drain  pass  under  the 
floor  of  a  dwelling-house  where  any  other  mode  is  practicable. 
Any  drain,  except  cast  iron,  conducted  through  or  under  a 
dwelling-house,  shall  be  completely  surmounted  by  concrete 
6  inches  thick.  No  pipe  conveying  hot  water  about  150°  F. 
shall  be  connected  with  a  common  sewer  except  by  special 
permit. 
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No  dwelling-house  shall  be  constructed  or  altered  so  that, 
exclusive  of  any  lobbies,  closets,  presses,  and  recesses,  it  shall 
be  less  than  the  following  dimensions  :  One  apartment,  looo 
cubic  feet  ;  two  apartments,  1600  cubic  feet  ;  three  apart- 
ments, 24CHD  cubic  feet.  A  recess,  under  the  law,  means  any 
recess,  which,  being  in  a  room  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  having 
no  separate  window,  is  not  open  from  front  to  back,  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  from  side  to  side,  and  free  of  fixtures. 

Every  sleeping  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  shall  be  at 
least  9  feet  6  inches  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  every 
other  sleeping  apartment,  except  attic  rooms,  shall  be  at  least 
9  feet  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  ;  and,  in  an  attic  story, 
shall  be  at  least  8  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling  throughout  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  room.  There  shall  not 
be  more  than  one  habitable  story  in  any  roof. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  dwelling  house  for  any  person 
to  make  an  inclosed  bed  or  bed  recess  not  open  in  front  for 
three  fourths  of  its  length,  and  from  floor  to  ceiling  ;  nor 
shall  any  dwelling-house,  which  contains  any  inclosed  bed  or 
bed  recess,  be  altered  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  houses 
or  occupiers,  unless  all  such  inclosed  beds  are  opened  up  as 
aforesaid. 

No  apartment  can  be  let  or  used  for  sleeping,  unless  at 
least  one  third  of  its  height  is  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
street  or  court,  and  unless  there  be  in  front  of  at  least  one 
third  of  every  window  in  such  apartment,  including  street  or 
courts,  a  free  space  equal  to  at  least  three  fourths  of  the 
height  of  the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed,  measuring  such  space 
in  a  straight  line  from  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
window,  and  measuring  such  wall  from  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment to  where  the  roof  of  the  building  rests  upon  the  wall. 
If  there  are  two  windows  in  a  sleeping  apartment,  free  space 
for  one  is  sufficient.  There  must  be  in  this  free  space  no 
obstruction  or  impediment  from  overhanging  balconies  (except 
in  buildings  heretofore  constructed,  self-contained  dwelling- 
houses,  and  to  back  windows  in  a  tenement  forming  the  cor- 
ners of  two  streets,  or  in  tenements  adjoining  and  in  line  with 
such  corner  tenements,  provided  there  is  left  at  one  gable  of 
each  such  corner  tenement  a  through  space  or  opening  from 
the  street  to  the  back  ground  10  feet  wide  and  open  from  the 
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height  of  IS  feet  upward).  There  must  be  one  window  in 
every  sleeping  apartment,  and  so  constructed  that  one  third 
of  it  may  be  easily  opened,  and  the  sash  of  the  window  must 
not  be  short  of  the  following  dimensions  :  If  an  apartment 
contains  less  than  2500  cubic  feet,  the  sash  or  sashes  must 
give  a  superficial  area  in  the  proportion  of  one  foot  for  every 
100  cubic  feet  ;  and,  if  more  than  2500  cubic  feet,  then  the 
superficial  area  of  such  sash  or  sashes  must  be  one  foot  for 
every  150  cubic  feet. 

In  every  dwelling  house  consisting  of  more  than  three  apart- 
ments the  space  for  sleeping  purposes  must  not  be  less  than 
300  cubic  feet  for  every  person  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and 
upward,  and  for  every  person  of  an  age  less  than  eight  years, 
150  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  lobbies,  closets,  and  presses,  and 
of  recesses  not  exceeding  4  feet  in  depth  and  not  having  a 
separate  window. 

Every  ash-pit  shall  be  built  of  concrete  or  brick  or  stone, 
bedded  or  joined  with  cement  or  iron.  The  floor  shall  be  on 
a  level  with  the  street,  and  built  of  concrete,  and  the  walls, 
when  not  of  iron,  shall  be  plastered  on  the  inside  with  cement 
to  the  height  of  3  feet ;  dimensions,  not  less  than  5  feet  by  4, 
and  7  feet  in  height.  For  three  tenements,  the  pit  must  be 
7  by  6  feet.  The  openings  for  cleansing  must  be  2  feet  square. 
An  ash-pit  can  be  placed  no  nearer  a  dwelling  than  12  feet, 
and  must  not  be  connected  with  any  cesspool,  drain,  or  com- 
mon sewer.  Ashes,  etc.,  are  removed  from  these  pits  in  the 
night  time  by  the  municipality. 

Every  dry  closet  must  be  placed  in  a  building  which  is  per- 
fectly ventilated  and  water-tight  and  6  feet  distant  from  any 
occupied  building,  and  furnished  with  a  moving  receptacle  of 
a  pattern  approved  by  the  master  of  works.  This  receptacle 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor  and  easy  of  access.  The 
entire  floor  must  be  of  granite,  concrete,  or  Caithness  floys, 
with  sawn  joints,  and  the  closets  must  be  provided  with  f-inch 
water  tap  and  case. 

Every  water-closet  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  fully 
flushed  at  every  discharge,  and  no  container  or  other  similar 
fitting  shall  be  constructed  beneath  the  basin  ;  and  such  closet 
shall  have  a  suitable  trap.  Each  water-closet  shall  have  a 
window  at  least  4  feet  square,  exclusive  of  window  frame, 
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and  made  to  open  at  least  one  third  of  its  area,  communicat- 
ing directly  with  the  external  air.  It  shall  be  supplied  with 
water  from  a  separate  cistern  with  capacity  to  flush  the  water- 
closet  ;  and  there  must  be  no  direct  communication  between 
the  service  and  supply  pipes.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  and 
soil  pipes,  as  well  as  all  pipes  leading  from  sink-basins,  bath, 
and  other  water  fittings,  shall  be  sufficiently  trapped  and 
ventilated. 

Every  building  having  both  water-closets  and  water  fittings, 
shall  be  provided  with  soil  and  waste  pipes.  All  pipes  from 
water-closets  and  sinks  which  receive  solid  or  liquid  filth 
shall  be  carried  into  and  connected  with  the  soil  pipes  ;  and 
no  pipes  conveying  waste  or  overflow  water  from  sinks,  baths, 
or  lavatory  basins  or  from  any  safe  plates,  shall  be  carried 
into  or  connected  with  the  soil  pipes.  All  these  pipes  shall 
be  sufficiently  ventilated. 

Every  water  fitting,  including  sinks,  wash  basins,  baths, 
urinals,  and  wash  tubs  shall  have  the  water  lock  of  its  trap  at 
least  i^^  inches.  Each  trap  shall  be  fitted  with  a  trap  screw 
at  the  side  or  bottom  for  cleaning. 

No  cesspool  shall  be  constructed  within  loo  feet  of  any 
dwelling-house,  or  within  200  feet  of  any  well,  stream,  or 
spring  of  water  capable  of  being  used  for  food  or  food  proc- 
esses. Cesspools  must  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  being 
emptied  or  cleaned  without  carrying  the  contents  through  any 
building,  except  by  the  common  entry  or  passage,  and  must 
be  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  made  water-tight  by  cement 
inside  with  proper  ventilation  and  outlet. 

■ 

All  soil  pipes  from  water-closets,  slop  sinks,  or  troughs  shall 
be  at  least  4  inches  in  internal  diameter,  and  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  drains  without  the  intervention  of  a  trap,  and 
shall  be  continued  upward  of  the  full  diameter  to  2  feet  above 
the  ceiling  of  the  highest  inhabited  room,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  of  the  building,  if  possible,  without  bends  and  be  securely 
supported. 

All  waste  pipes  from  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories  shall  be 
carried  out  through  an  external  wall  and  discharged  into  a 
suitable  ventilating  trap.  Such  pipes  shall  not  be  nearer  than 
4  feet  to  any  roof  window  or  skylight  of  an  inhabited  apart- 
ment.    The  dimensions  of  pipes  are  fixed  as  follows :  Cast- 
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iron  Thones,  size,  4^  inches,  2  pounds  per  foot  ;  cast-iron 
conductors,  size,  3  inches,  4  pounds  per  foot  ;  cast-iron  soil 
pipes,  4  or  4^  inches,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  lead  branch 
soil  pipes,  4  or  4^  inches,  7  pounds  of  lead  per  square  foot  ; 
lead  traps,  water-closets,  4  and  4^  inches,  7  pounds  of  lead 
per  square  foot  ;  lead  water-pipes,  sinks,  2^  inches,  5  pounds 
of  lead  per  square  foot  ;  lead  traps,  sinks,  2^  inches,  5  pounds 
of  lead  per  square  foot ;  lead  overflow  waste-pipes,  i^  inches, 
4  pounds  of  lead  per  square  foot. 

Every  building  shall  be  furnished  with  a  stopcock  for  turn- 
ing oflf  the  gas  supply,  which  shall  be  placed  on  the  street  or 
court  adjoining.  No  composition  pipes  shall  be  used  for  gas 
pipes  under  floors  or  where  covered.  Only  pipes  of  iron, 
block  tin,  or  other  hard  metal  shall  be  used. 

Every  building  shall  be  provided  with  a  window  hatch  or 
hatchway  on  the  roof,  by  which,  in  case  of  fire,  access  may  be 
had  to  the  roof  from  a  common  stair  or  the  upper  story  of  the 
building. 

The  construction  and  repair  of  all  buildings  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  until  completed,  and  none 
can  be  occupied  until  this  court,  through  the  master  of  works, 
finds  that  the  building  is  acceptable  in  every  respect  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  above  set  forth.  These  regulations 
are  all  enforced  by  heavy  fines  and  penalties,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  them  is  looked  after  by  the  police  force,  as  well  as  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court. 

Buildings  that  are  ruinous  or  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous may  be  removed  by  the  order  of  the  master  of  works 
or  the  dean  of  guild,  and  they  have  authority  to  compel  the 
owner  to  take  down,  remove,  alter,  restore,  secure,  or  repair 
any  building  within  a  reasonable  time. 

If  a  dwelling  or  tenement  becomes  filthy  or  lacking  in  sani- 
tary protection,  the  same  may  be  declared  untenantable  by 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  and  the  inmates  removed  ;  and  the 
same  cannot  thereafter  be  rented  or  occupied  until  repaired 
and  put  in  proper  sanitary  condition.  Provision  is  made  that 
each  occupier  of  a  building  must  sweep  foot  pavements  or 
sidewalks  adjoining  once  each  day,  except  Sundays,  before 
9  o'clock  A.M. 
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GLASGOW   HOUSES  AND   THEIR    INHABITANTS. 

Under  these  rules  and  regulations,  the  dwelling-houses  and 
tenements  in  Glasgow  are  constructed  very  much  alike,  and 
there  is  a  monotonous  sameness  in  them  both  inside  and  out. 
There  are  but  few  what  are  called  here  self-contained  dwell- 
ing-houses— i.e,^  houses  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one 
family,  and  these  are  mostly  in  the  suburbs  and  inhabited  by 
the  very  wealthy.  » 

The  houses  are  generally  built  in  blocks  from  two  to  four 
stories  in  height,  most  commonly  of  three  stories,  the  lower 
one  being  a  basement  from  one  half  to  one  third  above  the 
street,  with  an  area  in  front  as  deep  as  the  basement,  and 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing. 

Many  of  the  people  taking  apartments  in  these  buildings 
are  lodgers.  Most  generally,  a  family  takes  a  house  and  rents 
out  rooms  to  lodgers.  Each  story  above  the  basement  is 
called  a  separate  house,  and  these  often  have  separate  en- 
trances. Others  are  entered  from  a  common  stair  at  the  back 
end  of  a  close  or  open  hallway,  separated  in  the  middle  of 
two  tenements.  Generally,  the  basement  goes  with  the  first 
story.  Such  a  house  will  have  a  kitchen  and  wash-room,  and 
several  bedrooms,  with  parlors.  For  instance,  there  are 
houses  with  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  others  with 
kitchen,  one  or  more  parlors,  and  bedrooms  to  go  with  the 
parlors.  The  occupier  of  the  house,  if  it  is  a  large  one,  will 
rent  one  parlor  and  so  many  bedrooms  to  one  family  and 
another  parlor  with  bedrooms  to  another  family. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  built  within  the  last  ten  years  have  at 
least  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  but  many  of  the  older  build- 
ings have  less. 

The  curse  of  Glasgow  in  the  past  has  been  the  number  of 
families  living  in  one  room.  From  the  census  of  1881,  it  was 
found  that  the  density  of  population  in  Glasgow  was  84  per- 
sons to  the  acre,  this  being  exceeded  by  no  city  in  Great 
Britain,  excepting  Liverpool.  At  that  time  25  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  lived  in  houses  of  one  apartment,  and 
45  per  cent  in  houses  of  two  apartments.  These  small  houses, 
according  to  Dr.  Russell,  the  chief  medical  health  officer  of 
the  city,  produce  the  high  death-rate  of  Glasgow.  In  them 
21 
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the  death-rate  averaged,  year  after  year,  38  deaths  per  1000 
people.  They  are  the  homes  of  poverty,  and  are  breeding 
places  of  immorality. 

CORPORATION    TENEMENT- HOUSES. 

To  remedy  these  evils  as  much  as  possible,  by  giving  better 
dwellings  and  more  air  and  space  to  the  people,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  June,  1866,  known  ^s  the  Glasgow  improvement  act,  which 
act  authorized,  (i)  the  opening  of  certain  new  streets  in  the 
congested  part  of  the  city  and  specified  in  the  act  ;  (2)  the 
altering  and  widening  of  certain  existing  streets  and  the  clos- 
ing and  diverting  of  others  specified  in  the  act  ;  (3)  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  b}'  the  municipality  of  Glasgow,  by  agreement 
with  the  owners,  and  holding  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  ;  (4)  the  soil  of  the  streets  closed  up  was  vested  in  the 
municipality  ;  (5)  authority  was  given  to  take  down  buildings 
existing  on  lands  acquired  by  the  municipality,  and  also  to 
sell,  or  feu,  or  lease  said  lands  or  buildings  ;  (6)  to  erect  and 
maintain  upon  such  lands  such  **  dwelling-houses  for  mechan- 
ics, laborers,  and  other  persons  of  the  working  and  poorer 
classes,  as  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  think  expedient,  and 
let  the  same  when  so  erected  and  fitted  up  to  such  mechanics, 
laborers,  and  other  persons  of  the  working  or  poorer  classes" 
upon  such  terms  as  to  them  seemed  fit. 

The  number  of  the  laboring  classes  to  be,  by  the  operation 
of  this  act,  displaced,  was  limited  to  500  within  any  six 
months,  unless  suitable  accommodations  were  provided  in  the 
mean  time. 

The  lord  provost  (mayor),  magistrates,  and  council  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow  are  made  the  trustees  of  the  municipality 
under  this  act,  and  authorized  to  loan  money  to  carry  out  its 
purposes.  The  municipal  work,  under  this  act,  is  called  the 
**  city  improvement  trust."  The  cost  of  the  property  acquired 
under  the  act,  as  shown  by  the  last  report  for  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1893,  including  the  erection  of  two  model  tenements 
of  dwelling-houses  and  other  tenements,  and  seven  model 
lodging-houses,  was  <;^i, 994,331  ($9,695,411.80).  The  rev- 
enue derivred  was  ;{^i, 007,411  ($4,902,565.17),  leaving  a  deficit 
of  ;£986,9i9  ($4,802,841.30). 
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The  city  improvement  trust  have  also  on  hand  property 
valued  at  ;^545.3ii  ($2,653,755.52)  and  Alexandra  Park. 
They  have,  besides,  97,162  square  yards  of  ground  applied  to 
the  formation  of  twenty-nine  new  streets  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  twenty-five  existing  streets.  The  total  cost  to  the 
tax-payers  has  been,  so  far,  ;^720, 181  ($3,504,760.83). 

In  this  area  of  property  acquired  by  the  city  improvement 
trust,  the  portion  sold,  or  feued  to  private  parties  is  now 
being  built  upon.  The  balance,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  trust, 
and  new  property  as  fast  as  acquired,  is  being  divested  of  the 
old  buildings,  and  upon  the  grounds  thus  made  vacant  new 
tenements  and  shops  are  being  erected,  suitable  to  the  locality 
and  the  demands  of  business.  The  old  buildings  are  com- 
pletely taken  away  and  new  and  substantial  ones  built  in  their 
stead,  according  to  the  building  rules  and  regulations  hereto- 
fore given,  and  the  streets  and  alleys  enlarged,  giving  more 
air  and  space  to  the  residents. 

The  tenements  erected,  if  on  principal  streets,  are  generally 
of  four  stories,  with  basement.  The  usual  width  of.  the  build- 
ings, from  the  street  back,  is  35  feet,  and  the  total  height, 
from  foundation  in  basement  houses,  70  feet.  The  shops,  if 
the  lower  story  is  built  into  shops  or  stores,  are  13  feet 
6  inches  in  height  and  the  houses  11  feet. 

The  tenements  are  usually  composed  of  a  kitchen  and  one 
or  two  rooms.  In  the  upper  houses  or  stairs,  the  space  above 
the  open  hallway  or  close  of  the  lower  story,  is  utilized  for 
additional  bedrooms — one  for  each  house.  Off  from  the 
kitchen  is  a  scullery,  with  sink  and  water  fixtures.  Adjoin- 
ing the  scullery,  with  partition  to  half  height,  which  permits 
light  and  air  to  pass  over,  is  the  bath  and  water-closet.  The 
closet,  in  all  cases,  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  flushed  at  each 
use.  Each  house  opens  into  a  common  close  in  which  stairs 
ascend  or  descend  to  the  floor  above  or  below. 

Other  houses  are  constructed  with  an  additional  room  or 
two,'  according  to  the  locality  and  financial  condition  of  the 
probable  occupants. 

All  buildings  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  are  furnished  with 
water  by  the  municipality  at  cheap  rates,  and  there  is  always 
plenty  of  it.  It  is  brought  from  Loch  Katrine,  and  is  of  the 
best  and  purest  quality. 
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The  double  shops  were  rented  at  about  £^^  ($218.99)  P^*" 
year  on  the  average,  the  single  ones  at  ;^i8  ($87.59)  5  three 
apartment  houses  at  £17  ($82.73.  two  apartments  at  j^io  8^. 
($51.09),  single  apartments  at  £g  ($43.79)  for  the  year  1893, 
in  the  Salt  Market  portion  of  the  buildings. 

The  model  lodging-houses,  seven  in  number,  are  a  very 
material  and  beneficial  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  city  im- 
provement trust.  The  lodgers  are  charged  from  J^^d,  to  4^^/. 
(7  to  9  cents)  per  night.  Six  of  these  are  for  males  and  one 
for  females.  For  the  year  1893,  these  lodging-houses  paid  in 
a  net  revenue  of  ;£^3682  ($17,918.09)  above  expenses  and  de- 
preciation of  capital  cost.  The  nightly  lodgings  given  out 
and  paid  for  by  the  occupants  in  the  year  were  738,295,  or 
an  average  of  over  2022  nightly.  Of  those  thus  sheltered, 
45,392  were  females,  about  124  each  night  of  the  year.  These 
lodging-houses  are  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  are  a  credit  to 
the  city,  both  in  their  financial  and  nioral  management,  while 
the  humane  and  beneficial  effects  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  practical  efifect,  as  regards  morals,  crimes,  and  health 
of  the  operation  of  the  building  laws  and  ordinances,  has  been 
very  perceptibly  for  the  good  of  the  community.  In  the 
newer  portions  of  the  city,  which  have  been  built  since  the 
laws  went  into  effect,  the  condition  of  the  residents  for  the 
better  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  while  passing  through  the 
streets.  A  correspondingly  marked  degree  of  improvement 
can  be  seen  in  those  districts  where  the  city  improvement 
trust  has  created  new  streets  and  widened  others,  and  removed 
the  old  buildings  and  erected  new  ones.  The  death-rate  of 
Glasgow  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and  last  week  showed 
but  15  per  1000  in  a  season  of  the  year  ordinarily  one  of  much 
fatality  among  children.  Crime  has  decreased  also,  and  is,  as 
natural,  most  prevalent  in  those  older  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  building  laws  and  ordinances  have 
not  been  as  complete  as  in  those  portions  where  the  buildings 
have  all  been  erected  in  accordance  with  such  ordinances,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  municipality.  The  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  has  also  decreased,  although  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  per  cent  of  such  decrease.  The  number  of  such  births  in 
Scotland  is  vjery  large  as  compared  with  our  country,  or  even 
with  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  generally  accepted 
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causes  of  it  are  two,  to  wit,  (i)  the  crowding  of  so  many  peo- 
ple into  one  or  two-room  houses,  and  (2)  the  working  of  male 
and  female  farm  laborers  together  in  the  field,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient housing  of  such  laborers  ;  the  same  scarcity  of  room, 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  being  noticeable  in  all  the 
villages  and  rural  districts  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
cities. 

Allen  B.  Morse, 

Consul. 
Glasgow,  September  19,  1894. 


Molasses  Pavements. — Perhaps  the  oddest  pavement  ever 
laid  is  one  just  completed  at  Chino,  Cal.  It  is  made  mostly 
of  molasses,  and  if  it  proves  all  of  the  success  claimed  for  it, 
it  may  point  a  way  for  the  sugar  planters  of  the  South  to 
profitably  dispose  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  useless  molasses 
which  they  are  said  to  have  on  hand.  The  head  chemist  of  a 
sugar  factory  at  Chino,  Mr.  E.  Turke,  was  led  to  make  cer- 
tain experiments,  of  which  the  new  sidewalk,  a  thousand  feet 
long,  from  the  factory  to  the  main  street,  is  the  result.  The 
molasses  used  is  a  refuse  product,  hitherto  believed  to  be  of 
no  value.  It  is  simply  mixed  with  a  certain  kind  of  sand  to 
about  the  consistency  of  asphalt  and  laid  like  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment. The  composition  dries  quickly  and  becomes  quite 
hard,  and  remains  so.  The  peculiar  point  of  it  is  that  the  sun 
only  makes  it  drier  and  harder,  instead  of  softening  it,  as 
might  be  expected.  A  block  of  the  composition,  two  feet 
long,  a  foot  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  was  submitted  to  severe 
tests  and  stood  them  well.  Laid  with  an  inch  or  so  of  its 
edges  resting  on  supports,  it  withstood  repeated  blows  of  a 
machine  hammer  without  showing  any  eflfects  of  cracking  or 
bending. — Scientific  American. 


SANITARY    TOPOGRAPHY.    CLIMATE.    AND    MIN- 
ERAL  SPRINGS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


New  Hampshire  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42°  42' 30" 
and  45°  18'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  70° 
43'  40"  and  72°  33'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The 
State  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
being  on  the  south,  where  its  breadth  is  a  little  more  than 
90  miles,  while  at  the  extieme  north  it  is  not  more  than  3  or  4 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  45  miles,  and 
its  extreme  length,  178  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  north  northwest  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Hull's 
Stream,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  forming  a 
part  of  the  north  northwest  boundary  ;  on  the  east  by  Maine 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Piscataqua  River  forming  the 
division  line  from  Portsmouth  Harbor  to  the  latitude  of 
40°  33'  north.  Massachusetts  forms  its  south  southeast  and 
southern  boundary,  and  Vermont  the  western,  the  Connecti- 
cut River  being  the  dividing  line  through  the  whole  distance. 
Its  area  is  9280  square  miles. 

Of  sea-coast.  New  Hampshire  has  but  13  miles,  extending 
from  the  southern  line  of  Seabrook  to  the  estuary  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua, and  Portsmouth  is  the  only  good  harbor  for  large 
vessels.  The  Isles  of  Shoals,  a  group  of  eight  rocky  islands, 
the  largest  having  but  350  acres,  lie  8  to  9  miles  from  the 
shore;  three  of  them  pertain  to  New  Hampshire.  The  sea- 
coast  is  low  and  level,  and  a  portion  of  it  marshy,  extending 
from  the  shore  to  20  or  30  miles  inland  ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion the  surfaTce  of  the  State  is  broken  and  mountainous. 

The  Appalachian  range  of  mountains  enters  the  State  from 
Maine,  and  forms  a  plateau  varying  in  elevation  from  800  to 
1500  feet  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  and 
from  which  rise  at  irregular  intervals  Lumcrous  summits,  some 
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of  them  the  highest  in  the  Atlantic  States,  except  the  Black 
Mountains  in  North  Carolina.  That  portion  of  this  plateau 
occupying  the  southern  part  of  Coos  and  the  northern  portion 
of  Grafton  and  Carroll  counties  has  a  great  number  of  lofty 
peaks,  and  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, though  it  is  locally  divided  into  the  White  and  Fran- 
conia  ranges,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the 
plateau.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  of  these  peaks, 
and  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Northern  or  Northeastern 
States,  is  6285.4  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  situated  in  the 
township  of  that  name  in  the  southern  part  of  Coos  County. 
The  Ammonoosuc  River  flows  through  the  valley  immediately 
north  of  Mount  Washington.  North  of  this  stream  are  the 
following,  all  visible  from  Mount  Washington  :  Mount  Clay, 
5553  feet  ;  Mount  Adams,  5714  ;  Mount  Jefferson,  5794;  and 
Mount  Madison,  5365.  South  are  Mount  Monroe,  5384  feet  ; 
Mount  Franklin,  4904  ;  Mount  Pleasant,  4764  ;  Mount  Clin- 
ton, 4320  ;  and  Mounts  Jackson  and  Webster.     To  the  east 

and   southeast   are    Mounts    Moriah,    Carter,    and    Baldface. 
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South  and  southwest  of  these,  in  the  towns  of  Jackson, 
Chatham,  and  Bartlett,  is  another  extensive  group,  though  of 
inferior  height  ;  among  these  are  Double  Head,  Tin  Moun- 
tain, Iron  Mountain,  Dandy  Mountain,  the  Giant*s  Stairs, 
Mount  Resolution,  Mount  Crawford,  Hart's  Ledge  ;  and  to 
the  southeast,  Kearsarge,  3358  feet  high.  To  the  west  of 
Mount  Washington,  rising  from  the  plateau  which  connects 
the  White  Mountains  proper  with  the  Franconia  range,  are 
Mount  Deception  and  Cherry  Mountain,  and  south  and  south- 
east of  these  are  Twin  Mountain  and  Willey  Mountain  ;  and 
southwest  the  summits  of  the  Franconia  range,  lying  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Pemigewasset,  rise  to  view. 
The  principal  of  these  are  Little  Haystack,  Bald  Mountain, 
Eagle  Cliff  (3446  feet).  Great  Haystack  or  Mount  Lafayette 
(5290  feet).  Flame  Mountain  (about  4500  feet),  Black  Moun- 
tain, and  Kinsman's  Mountain. 

Still  farther  west  are  Landoff  Mountain  in  Landoff,  and 
Iron  Ore  Mountain  and  Blueberry  Mountain  in  Lisbon. 

But  while  these  are  the  principal  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains  proper  and  of  the  Franconia  Mountains,  there  are 
other  peaks  scattered  over  the  State  scarcely  inferior  to  these 
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in  altitude,  and  which  from  their  isolated  positions  seem 
higher  than  they  really  are. 

Among  these  are  Chocorua,  in  Albany  Township  (3358 
feet)  ;  Conway  and  Mote  Mountains,  in  the  same  township  ; 
Carr's  Mountain,  in  Elsworth  ;  Ossipee  Mountain,  near  Lake 
Winipiseogee  ;  Sunapee  Mountain,  near  Lake  Sunapee  ; 
Moose  Hillock,  in  Benton  (4636  feet)  ;  Woodstock  Mountain, 
Sandwich  Mountain,  and  Grand  Monadnock,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  State,  3450  feet  in  height. 

Between  these  mountain  summits  are  many  beautiful  val- 
leys, some  of  them  containing  lakes,  others  watered  by  the 
numerous  streams  of  the  State,  and  most  of  them  healthful 
and  fertile,  yielding  abundantly  such  crops  as  the  severe 
climate  will  permit.  There  is  a  moderate  slope  from  north  to 
south,  and  many  of  the  streams  have  considerable  falls  in 
their  course. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  Connecticut  is  the  longest,  though  not 
the  largest  river  in  the  State.  It  rises  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern limit,  and  after  its  union  with   Hall's  Stream  forms  the 
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entire  western  boundary  of  the  State.  The  affluents  of  the 
east  bank  only  belong  to  New  Hampshire,  except  those  near 
Its  source  ;  these  are  Perry's  Stream,  Indian  Stream,  Hall's 
Stream,  Mohawk  River,  Sim's  Stream,  the  Upper  Ammo- 
noosuc  River,  Lower  Ammonoosuc  or  Mink  River,  Mascomy 
River,  Sugar  River  (the  outlet  of  Sunapee  Lake),  and  Ashuelot 
River. 

The  Merrimac  River,  formed  by  the  Union  of  the  Wini- 
piseogee (outlet  of  Winipiseogee  Lake)  and  the  Pemigewas- 
set  River,  both  having  several  tributaries,  drains  the  southern 
half  of  the  State  ;  it  receives  from  the  west  the  Contocook, 
Piscataquoi,  and  Sowhegan  rivers,  and  from  the  east  the 
Suncook  River.  It  passes  into  Massachusetts  from  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Hillsborough  County.  The  Piscataquoi  River, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  State, 
rises  partly  in  Maine  and  partly  in  New  Hampshire.  None 
of  these  rivers,  except  the  Piscataquoi,  are  navigable  in  the 
State,  and  that  only  for  a  few  miles. 

New  Hampshire  is  particularly  notable  for  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  lakes.  Of  these,  Winipiseogee  Lake  is  the 
largest,  and  from  its  beauty  was  so  named  by  the  Indians, 
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which  signifies  "the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit.'  Squam 
Lake,  Lakes  Ossipee  and  Sunapee,  Umbagog  (partly  in  this 
State),  Connecticut  (the  source  of  the  Connecticut  Rivei), 
Massabesic,  Mascomy,  Little  Sunapee,  and  many  other  lakes 
and  ponds  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scenery. 

CLIMATE. 

Owing  to  the  greater  and  general  elevation  of  the  State, 
the  climate  is  colder  than  that  of  Maine  in  the  same  latitude  ; 
but  the  summer  is  pleasant  and  genial,  and  on  the  whole 
healthful,  and  with  a  remarkable  exemption  from  epidemics. 

The  White  Mountain  region  particularly  has  acquired  repu- 
tation as  a  special  resort  for  persons  subject  to  hay-fever^ 
where,  it  has  been  said,  that  disease  never  prevails.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Geddings,  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  in  a  paper  on  the  **  Medi- 
cal Climatology  of  the  White  Mountains,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  their  Exemption  from  Hay-Fever"  {Climaiologist^ 
August,  1891)  states,  with  regard  to  hay-fever,  that  the  effect 
of  change  to  an  exempt  region  is  sometimes  very  prompt  and 
marked.     He  cites  the  following  as  an  example  : 

*'  I  remember  being  called  one  afternoon  to  a  German  who 
had  just  arrived.  He  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  his  face 
swollen  and  suffused,  his  eyes  were  like  two  coals  of  fire,  and 
his  naturally  large  nose  was  swollen  to  twice  its  original  size, 
while  from  both  organs  there  flowed  an  almost  uninterrupted 
stream  of  clear  watery  fluid.  His  asthma  was  at  its  height, 
and  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  with  his  head  thrust  forward,  gasping 
for  breath,  he  presented  a  truly  pitiable  aspect.  His  wife, 
very  much  distressed,  and  evidently  disappointed  that  he  was 
not  immediately  relieved,  forgetting  that  she  had  not  been  in 
the  place  longer  than  half  an  hour,  was  anxious  to  go  some- 
where else.  I  asked  her  where  she  would  go.  *  To  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington,'  she  naively  replied.  With  some 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  give  the  place  a 
trial.  The  next  morning,  while  preparing  to  give  my  patient 
an  early  visit,  a  gentleman,  apparently  a  perfect  stranger, 
walked  into  my  office.  So  completely  was  he  transformed 
that  I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  my  patient 
of  the  evening  before,  entirely  relieved,  and  who  had  called 
thus  early  to  save  the  expense  of  a  second  visit. 


» f 
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This  was  at  Bethlehem,  considerably  below  the  top,  and 
west  of  Mount  Washington,  by  which  Bethelehem  is  protected 
from  the  east  winds  which  sometimes  prevail. 

The  prevalent  winds  of  the  State  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency,  northwest,  southwest,  north,  southeast,  and  south. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  State  averages  43°  4',  ranging 
from  38*^  in  the  White  Mountain  region  to  47°  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State.  The  highest  temperature  in  seven  years 
was  98^,  the  lowest  — 30°,  and  the  range  128°.  The  average 
rainfall  over  the  entire  State  in  1889  was  47.16  inches.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  autumn,  and  usually  in  Octo- 
ber ;  the  lightest  in  the  summer,  usually  in  July. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  five  representative  localities  for  a  series  of  years  : 


Mbtboxological  Data. 
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The  Mineral  Springs  of  New  Hampshire  are  as  follows  : 
Milford  Springs,  Milford,  Hillsborough  County. 
"  Iron  Spring."    George  E.  Sewell,  analyst. 

Chalybeate  Alum, 

Magnesium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon O.40 

Sodium  sulphate,  *  *  *  *     o  40 

Iron  sulphate,  **  **      1.04 

Alumina,  with  soda,  **  **      1.04 

Carbonic  acid in  excess. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 2. 88 

Magnesia  Spring.     George  E.  Sewell,  analyst. 

Alkaline, 

Calcium  carbonate,         grains  per  gallon 2.00 

Sodium  chloride,                  **                 **      i.oo 

Calcium  sulphate,                 "                 *  *      1.04 

Magnesium  sulphate,           *'                 *  *      2.00 

Iron  sulphate,  silica traces. 

Carbonic  acid present. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 6.04 

Ponemah  Spring.     John  M.  Ordway,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Sodium  carbonate,          grains  per  gallon o  24 

0.34 

0.20 

0.37 

0.07 

0.09 

1.24 


Calcium  carbonate, 
Sodium  chloride, 
Sodium  sulphate. 
Potassium  sulphate, 
Iron  oxide, 
Silica, 

Magnesia trace. 

Carbonic  acid present. 


4  < 


« « 


<  4 


*  I 


I  i 


Total  grains  per  gallon 2. 55 
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Milford  Spring.     George  E.  Sewell,  analyst. 

Indifferent, 

Sodium  chloride,              grains  per  gallon 0.90 

Sodium  sulphate,                  **                 **      0.60 

Potassium  sulphate,             **                 **      1.80 

Iron  sulphate,                       *'                 **      i.oo 

Silica,                                     '•                 "      i.oi 

Carbonic  acid present. 

Total  grains  per  gallon .'. 5.31 

Birchdale    Springs.     Concord  Spring,    Merrimac    County. 
C,  F.  Chandler,  analyst. 

Calcic. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,       grains  per  gallon o.  19 

Calcium  bicarbonate,           '*                 "      2.09 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,     **                 *  *      0.84 

Iron  bicarbonate,                 **                 "      0.37 

Sodium  chloride,                  "                 *  *      o  38 

Sodium  sulphate,                  **                 "      0.26 

Potassium  sulphate,             **                 **      0.07 

Sodium  phosphate,              '*                 *  *      o.oi 

Silica,                                      "                 *•      0.92 

Alumina,                                **                 " 0.12 

Organic  matter,                    "                 "     0.67 

Total                           "                 "      5.92 

White  Mountain  Mineral  Spring,  Conway,  Carroll  County. 
F.  L.  Bartlett,  analyst. 

Indifferent. 

Calcium  bicarbonate,       grains  per  gallon 0.65 

Magnesium  carbonate,        *'                "     o.n 

Sodium  chloride,                  "                 '*      0.47 

Potassium  sulphate,             "                 '*      0.18 

Silica,                                     *•                 "      0.67 

Iron  carbonate,  alumina traces. 

Total  grains  per  gallon 2.08 
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Pine  Grove  Mineral  Spring,  Amherst,  Hillsborough  County. 
James  A.  Babcock,  analyst. 

Calcic. 

Sodium  carbonate,          grains  per  gallon 0.28 

Calcium  carbonate,              **                 **      5.66 

Magnesium  carbonate,         **                 **      1.47 

Iron  carbonate,                    **                 **      1.30 

Sodium  chloride,                  **                 "      0.87 

Potassium  sulphate,             **                 **      0.35 

Calcium  sulphate,                 **                 "      1.63 

Silica,  alumina,                     "                 **      0.09 

Crenic  acid,                            **                 "      3.37 

Carbonic  acid undetermined. 

Total  grains  per  gallon IS- 52 

Unity,    Unitoga    Springs,    East    Unity,    Sullivan    County. 
S.  Dana  Hayes,  analyst. 

Calcic  Chalybeate, 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  grains  per  gallon 0.22 

Calcium  bicarbonate,  **  **      4.17 

Magnesium  bicarbonate,     **  *  * .'.  0.86 

Sodium  chloride,  **  *'      0.42 

Potassium  sulphate,  "  *  * o.  10 

Calcium  sulphate,  "  **      0.81 

Iron  oxide,  "  '*      2.16 

Alumina,  **  **      0,04 

Crenic  acid,  **  **      2.89 

Total  "  ••      11.67 

There  are  besides,  the  following  :  Londonderry  Lithia 
Spring,  Londonderry,  6  miles  from  Nashua,  Rockingham 
County,  of  which  there  have  been  several  published  analyses, 
but  no  two  of  them  agreeing,  though  apparently  indicating  an 
eminently  calcareous  water  with  an  uncertain  amount  of 
lithium  carbonate  ;  the  analyses  all  being  by  H.  Halverson, 
as  follows  : 
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As  Recently 
Advertised. 


Calcium  Sulphate,  gts.  per  ^all. 

Potash  Carbonate 

Calcium  Bicarbonate 

Magnesia  Carbonate 

Alumina  Sulphate 

Lithium  Bicarbonate 

Iron  Carbonate  

Potash  Sulphate 

Sodium  Chloride 

Silica 


30.151 
22  000 

8.753 
9.160 

6.068 

8.620 

2  224 

.370 
1.030 

1.500 


89.876 


Organic  Matter None 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas I        75.40 


E.  Spring. 


W.  Spring. 


30  151 
22.000 
15.225 
15.040 

7.335 
4  030 

1847 
.570 


4.28 

3.27 

4.80 

13  20 

2.60 

1.03 
1.50 


95998  30.6S 


70.4 


Trace. 
75.40 


The  following  are  reported,  but  of  them  the  writer  has  seen 
no  published  analysis  : 

Abenaquis  Springs,  Walpole,  Cheshire  County. 

Amherst  Soda  Springs,  2  miles  from  Amherst,  Hillsboro'jgh 
County. 

Bradford  Mineral  Spring,  Bradford,  Merrimac  County- 
carbonated,  saline. 

Charlestown  Springs,  Charlestown,  Sullivan  County — chalyb- 
eate. 

Moultonborough  Mineral  Spring,  Moultonborough,  Carroll 
County — chalybeate. 

**  Sulpho-Chalybeate**  Spiing,  half  a  mile  northeast  of 
Pittsfield,  Merrimac  County. 

Yacum  Spring,  Goffstown  Centre,  Hillsborough  County- 
chalybeate. 


An  Impure  Source  of  Brooklyn  Water.— Hempstead 

is  a  small  town  on  Long  Island,  in  Queens  County,  some 
twenty-one  miles  from  Brooklyn.  It  is  an  old  settlement, 
dating  back  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
population  may  be  something  over  5000.  It  is  a  fairly  tidy 
town,  somewhat  extended,  presenting  about  the  same  condi- 
tions as  do  small  country  centres.  There  are  clean  people  and 
dirty  people  in  all  towns. 

Deriving  its  source   from   various  ponds,  there  is  a  small 
rivulet  at  Hempstead  known  as  Horse  Brook.     This  Horse 
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Brook  twists  and  turns  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
Hempstead,  and  then  empties  itself  into  the  Hempstead  reser- 
voir, and  this  Hempstead  reservoir  supplies  in  large  part  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  with  its  water. 

There  is  another  small  rivulet,  known  as  the  Scotic,  empty- 
ing into  this  reservoir,  but  it  is  insigniflcant  as  to  size  and  vol- 
ume of  water.  Of  that  water  which  makes  up  the  aggregate 
of  the  reservoir,  Horse  Brook  must  supply  a  large  proportion. 
Such  natural  springs  as  are  found  in  the  reservoir  have  not 
been  measured. 

To  describe  Horse  Brook  is  to  call  it  an  insignificant  brook- 
let. When  seen  at  the  close  of  July,  it  was  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet  in  breadth — that  is,  as  it  ran  through  Hemp- 
stead. In  depth  it  could  not  have  averaged  more  than  eight 
inches.  It  had  a  slight  current,  following  the  nature  of  all 
rivulets,  though  the  speed  of  the  water  was  checked  by  numer- 
ous twists  and  turns.  Following  out  this  particular  brook,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  feeder  to  it  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  West  Stream.  Over  this  West  Stream  the  crossing 
could  be  made  without  increasing  the  natural  walking  stride. 
The  day  Horse  Brook  and  its  feeder  were  visited  (July  31st) 
ought  to  have  been  a  propitious  one  as  to  their  general  ap- 
pearance, because  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  during 
the  entire  month,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30th  there  had 
been  a  heavy  downpour.  In  winter,  from  the  thawing  of  the 
snow,  and  from  heavy  spring  rains.  Horse  Brook  breaks 
bounds,  and  there  is  a  miniature  freshet.  Creeks  naturally 
take  the  lowest  level,  and  so  Horse  Brook,  true  to  its  char- 
acter, meanders  along  at  the  base  of  the  undulating  ground  of 
the  town  or  village  of  Hempstead. 

Into  this  brook  comes  the  larger  portion  of  the  horse  drop- 
pings of  the  street,  for  every  rain  must  carry  it  there.  Facili- 
ties for  cleansing  the  streets  of  Hempstead  are  further  extend- 
ed by  means  of  pipes  or  sewers  leading  directly  into  the  Horse 
Brook.  In  Hempstead,  not  far  from  the  brook,  are  two 
church-yards,  and  in  one  of  them  a  few  years  ago  there  were 
interments.  The  grade  in  proximity  to  the  brook  is  an  easy 
one,  three  or  four  feet  in  a  thousand.  In  occasional  parts  of 
Hempstead  it  is  more  rapid. — Harper  s  Weekly. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY.  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Treatment  of  Psoriasis.— Z^  Journal  d'Hygiine 
(August  29lh)  says  :  '*  We  have  already  referred  to  the  exten- 
sive researches  of  Dr.  Bouff6  on  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  by 
injections  of  organic  substances.  The  result  of  these  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  Caen  and  also  to  the  Congr^s  de 
M6decine  de  Lyon. 

*'  At  the  Congress  of  Bordeaux  our  colleague  presented 
several  new  facts  confirming  his  first  experiments,  and  called 
the  attention  of  dermatologists  to  three  new  forms  of  classifi- 
cation or  complications  of  psoriasis. 

**  The  first  form,  called  psoriasis  d  deviation  de  type,  new  is  met 
with  in  lymphatic  subjects,  who,  although  they  may  be  subject 
to  arthritic  affections,  present  also  what  he  calls  a  sort  of  d'etat 
hypoplastique^  which  renders  the  disease  extremely  rebellious. 

**  The  second  is  psoriasis  complicated  with  syphilis.  In 
these  cases  the  syphilis  is  constantly  masked  by  the  psoriasis, 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  act  on  the  syphilis,  to  begin  by 
removing  the  psoriasis,  which  masks  it  and  maintains  the 
disease  for  years. 

"  The  third  is  psoriasis  of  gastro-intestinal  origin,  produced 
by  a  kind  of  auto-infection. 

**  M.  Bouffe  presents  very  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  two  sources  :  the  process  of  manufacture  now  employed, 
which  facilitates  the  production  of  great  concentration — 
Torchitine — the  dose  of  the  concentrated  liquid  which  is  on 
an  average  twenty  cubic  centimetres  for  each  injection." 

The  Physiological  and  Pathological  Effects  of  Al- 
cohol.— M,  le  Dr.  Marquez  {Le  Progrks  M/dical,  August 
24th)  proposed  different  means  for  combating  alcoholism  :  By 
limitation  of  the  number  of  licenses  ;  by  severe  punishment 
of  the  intoxicated  and  of  all  offences  committed  while  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  ;  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  articles 
of  food  containing  impure  alcohol. 
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M.  Lagneau  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  law  already 
exists  against  drunkenness  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  dead  letter 
everyhere,  and  especially  in  Paris. 

M.  Lancereaux,  in  a  note  which  evinces  much  originality, 
has  studied  intoxication  not  only  by  alcohol,  but  also  the 
form  caused  by  wine.  On  account  of  the  popular  prejudice 
which  leads  people  to  consider  wine  as  a  source  of  strength 
and  health,  many  workmen  like  to  drink  three  and  four  quarts 
of  wine  a  day.  Pituitary  affections,  gastric  diseases,  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen,  cirrhosis,  are  the  usual  conse- 
quences. Cirrhosis,  which  is  comparatively  rare  among  those 
who  drink  alcoholic  beverages  and  essences,  is  frequent  among 
wine  drinkers  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  addition  of  adulteratives  to 
the  wine  rather  than  to  the  wine  itself. 

It  has  been  seldom  observed  in  wine-growing  countries.  In 
like  manner  nervous  trembling  and  delirium  tremens  are  more 
frequent  in  cases  of  intoxication  from  the  use  of  wine  than  in 
intoxication  from  alcoholic  liquors.  Wine  is  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis,  and  especially  in 
the  acute  form  of  tuberculosis.  As  a  practical  conclusion, 
M.  Lancereaux  asks  that,  having  forbidden  the  sale  of  ab- 
sinthe, supervised  the  production  of  alcohol,  that  the  use  of 
wine  be  not  too  much  restricted  by  oppressive  measures.  It 
would  be  better  to  limit  the  consumption  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  inns  and  taverns,  and  superintending  strictly  the 
quality  of  the  wine  offered  for  consumption. 

Artifices  Employed  by  Females.— M.  Verchfere  {La 
France  M^dicale,  August  30th)  says  that  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
ter within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  has  become  comparatively 
free  from  danger  ;  so  far  as  regards  infection,  its  use  among 
gynecologists  has  become  far  too  general.  It  is  now  used  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes,  whether  with  or  without  necessity  mat- 
ters little.  The  consequence  is  that  women  are  aware  of  its 
frequent  use  and  comparative  safety,  and  too  often  designedly 
lead  the  physician  to  bring  on  an  abortion  when  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  it,  and  he  may  never  know  that  he  has  been 
the  unsuspecting  cause. 

If  the  use  of  the  catheter  in  the  womb  in  very  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  may  seem  necessary,  it  should  not  be  applied 
22 
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until  the  practitioner  has  frequently  examined  the  patient  and 
verified  for  himself  the  existence  of  the  catamenia.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  days  that  follow  the  menses  that  he  can  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  that  operation,  and  only  under  such 
circumstances  is  he  free  from  the  danger  that  an  operation, 
apparently  very  simple  in  itself  and  very  innocent,  may  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  embryo,  but  might  lead  to  results  which 
would  prove  dangerous  to  the  woman  and  seriously  implicate 
the  operator. 

Uterine  catheterization  has  produced  innumerable  abortions 
that  are  never  known  even  to  the  operator,  and  are  never  sus- 
pected by  the  world — more  than  would  seem  credible — while 
the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  of  use  are  comparatively  few.  For 
these  reasons,  he  says,  "  I  cannot  too  earnestly  protest  against 
an  abuse  which  is  at  present  too  common,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  laid  aside  entirely  by  prudent  and  conscientious 
practitioners  as  a  means  of  exploring  generally  useless  and 
always  dangerous,  for  the  exceptions  are  very  few." 

For  Anaemic  Patients  who  have  Malarial  Cachexia, 
Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  editor  of  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ine^ 
briety,  recommends  antikamnia  and  quinine,  put  up  in  tablet 
form.  Each  tablet  contains  two  and  one  half  grains  of  anti- 
kamnia and  two  and  one  half  grains  of  quinine.  This  com- 
bination is  especially  valuable  in  headache  (hemicrania)  and 
the  neuralgias  occurring  in  anaemic  patients  who  have  mala- 
rial cachexia,  and  in  a  large  number  of  affections  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  this  cachetic  condition. 

Antiphthisine  is  very  much  like  tuberculocidin  (Klebs), 
though  diiTerently  prepared.  Instead  of  being  made  from 
tuberculin,  it  is  m<ide  directly  from  the  ten  times  concentrated 
culture  fluid  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  toxic  principles  which 
tuberculin  contains  being  supposedly  excluded.  It  is  thus 
claimed  to  represent  the  soz-albumin — the  probable  germicidal 
property  in  tuberculin — as  much  as  exists  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  tuberculin  ;  and  its  special  value  depends  upqn  the  fact 
that  a  larger  dosage  is  allowable  without  the  injurious  toxic 
eflects  to  be  expected  from  large  doses  of  tuberculin. 

According  to  Professor  Klebs,  *  *  the  separation  of  tuberculin 
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(representing  the  tubercle  bacillus,   culture   fluids,  and   ripe 
cultures)  into  its  distinct  constituents  gives  : 

**  A.  A  tox-albumifij  precipitated  by  sodic  iodide  of  bismuth. 

"  Physiological  effect s—t^vev^  malaise,  headache,  general 
aching,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  lung  congestion,  cough. 

"  Therapeutic  effects  in  small  doses — stimulant  to  tubercular 
tissue. 

B.    Alkaloids^  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Physiological  effects— At^xtssxon  of  heart  and  circulation, 
diminished  arterial  pressure,  capillary  thrombosis,  hemorrhagic 
effusions  in  parenchymatous  organs. 

"  C    A  soz-albumin  (antiphthisine). 

*•  Physiological  effects — none  in  doses  up  to  lo  c.c.  ;  destroys 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  test  glasses. 

"  Therapeutic  effects  in  animal  experiments — confers  a  slight 
degree  of  immunity  to  tubercular  infection.  Causes  resorp- 
tion of  tubercular  tissue  and  conversion  of  such  to  the  form  of 
tissue  from  which  it  proliferated.  .Obtains  the  complete  cure 
of  *  guinea-pig  tuberculosis  *  in  the  human  subject.  Tubercle 
bacilli  degenerate  and  disappear,  tubercular  infiltrations  are 
rcsorbed,  and  the  consolidations  clear  up.  Fever  is  dimin- 
ished or  disappears  owing  to  destruction  of  bacilli  and  resorp- 
tion of  tubercular  tissue.  Secondary  fever  may  occur,  how- 
ever, from  its  effects  upon  tubercular  lesions. 
•  '*/?.  An  albuminoid  substance,  oh^dATi^A  from  the  bodies  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli. 

*'  Physiological  effects  in  animals — confers  immunity  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  does  raw  tuberculin. 

**  Therapeutic  effects — not  fully  determined  and  now  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  In  the  healthy  human  being,  harmless  in 
doses  up  to  3  c.c.     Not  yet  tried  in  tuberculosis." 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  lucid  description  yet  given 
of  the  ingredients  of  tuberculin  or  the  combined  substances 
from  which  it  is  made.  And  the  separation  of  the  **  soz- 
albumin,"  if  accomplished  as  Professor  Klebs  claims,  entitles 
him  to  great  credit  ;  for  many  of  my  own  cases  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  verification  of  his  statement  that  the  major  part  of  the 
germicidal  influence  of  tuberculin  resides  in  this  soz-albumin 
or  antiphthisine.— Charles  Denison,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Denver, 
CoLy  in  the  Medical  Record ,  July  20thj  1895. 
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Treatment  of  Abscesses  of  the  Liver.— A  very  in- 
teresting communication  was  lately  presented  to  L* Aca- 
demic de  M6decine  by  M.  Fontain,  of  Toulon,  on  the 
treatment  of  abscesses  of  the  liver. — Gazette  Hebdomadaire^ 
August  25///  : 

**  1  have  had  the  opportunity/*  he  said,  **  in  the  hospital  at 
Toulon,  of  observing  and  of  operating  on  forty  cases  of  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver,  following  dysentery  contracted  in  tropical 
countries. 

**  The  results  of  my  practice  have  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions  : 

**  Abscesses  of  the  liver  should  always  be  opened  freely  as 
soon  as  their  existence  has  been  determined. 

'*  The  incision  should  be  at  least  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in 
length.  I  make  this  incision  by  opening  layer  after  layer, 
resecting,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of  the  costal  cartilages.  I 
then  make  a  series  of  sutures  in  the  pleura  or  in  the  perito- 
neum, so  as  to  form  a  channel  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
to  the  surface,  so  that  the  pus  may  thus  escape  without  enter- 
ing into  the  pleural  or  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

**  Having  freely  opened  the  abscess,  I  curette  the  cavity. 
I  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  part  of  the  operation. 
I  scrape  the  wall  of  the  abscess  with  a  long  curette.  I  ar- 
range into  the  cavity  a  continuous  irrigation,  and  I  continue 
to  scrape  until  the  water  flows  out  clear.  I  am  then  sure  of 
having  reached  the  healthy  tissue,  and  of  having  removed  all 
the  diseased  parts. 

*'  Objection  has  been  made  to  this  method  of  curetting  as 
likely  to  cause  hemorrhage.  I  have  never  observed  any  tend- 
ency to  such  a  result ;  on  the  contrary,  the  removal  by  use  of 
the  bistoury  has  sometimes  led  to  death  from  hemorrhage 
when  a  large  branch  of  the  portal  was  injured.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  wounding  the  vessels  with  the  curette,  for  they  arc 
in  the  condition  of  thrombus  in  the  diseased  parts  around  the 
abscess. 

"  Statistics  fully  prove  the  advantage  of  curetting.  The 
opening  with  the  bistoury  gave,  before  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  treatment,  20  per  cent  only  of  cures,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  varied  from  37  to  51  per  cent,  according  to 
different  authors.     In  my  practice  I  have  obtained  80  per  cent 
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of  cures  ;  I  attribute  this  remarkable  success  to  my  method  of 
operating. 
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Trional  as  a  Hypnotic— Dr.  Steiner  {Deutsche  Medi- 
cinische  Wochenschrifty  No.  13,  1895)  says  that  while,  doubt- 
less, the  physician  should  preserve  an  attitude  of  reserve 
toward  the  many  so-called  new  remedies  in  the  market,  since 
business  interest  often  overshadows  their  true  value,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  many  a  valuable  remedy  remains  unused 
because  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  course  of  ex- 
perimentation. The  necessity  for  a  reliable  and  safe  hypnotic 
is  so  urgent  that  every  remedy  recommended  for  this  purpose 
should  be  given  a  trial,  and  if  its  efficacy  be  confirmed,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  should  be  called  to  its  merits. 

With  regard  to  trional,  a  drug  related  to  sulfonal  and  which 
was  discovered  by  Baumann  and  Kast  in  1890,  so  many  ob- 
servations are  at  hand,  confirmatory  of  its  advantages,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  general  employment  of  this 
hypnotic. 

The  writer  had  previously  made  sulfonal  the  subject  of  Ex- 
perimentation, the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Therapeutische  Monatschefte^  October,  1889.  In  comparing 
trional  with  sulfonal,  he  unhesitatingly  gives  the  preference  to 
the  former. 

The  hematoporphynuria  which  has  been  observed  after  long- 
continued  administration  of  both  these  drugs  is  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  and  usually  preceded  by  constipation  and 
oliguria.  By  attention  to  these  conditions  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  as  recommended  by  Gold- 
mann  {Therapeutische  Monatscheftey  November,  1894).  it  can  be 
prevented. 

Aside  from  these  rare  sequelae,  trional  is  perfectly  innocu- 
ous, both  as  regards  the  digestive,  circulatory  and  respiratory 
functions,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  pediatric  practice. 
Dr.  A.  Claus  {Internationale  Klinische  Rundschau^  No.  45, 
1894)  has  employed  it  in  nervous  affections  of  children  attend- 
ed with  insomnia,  especially  in  chorea,  pavor  nocturnus,  con- 
vulsions, etc.,  in  which  it  proved  extremely  serviceable.  He 
administered  it  according  to  the  age,  in  doses  of  0.2  to  0.5 
gramme,  in  hot  milk,  confections,  or  honey. 
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The  writer  employed  trional  in  the  case  of  a  very  decrepid 
lady,  aged  seventy-four,  who  suffered  from  emphysema  and 
passive  renal  congestion,  giving  it  in  i.o  gramme  doses  at 
night.  The  results  were  excellent,  both  as  regards  the  insom- 
nia and  the  diuresis  which  was  markedly  increased,  and  a  con- 
dition of  euphoria,  such  as  had  been  long  absent,  ensued. 

Treatment  of  Wounds.— Dr.  Louis  Cohn,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  small  wounds,  disinfects  thoroughly  with  sublimate 
solution,  I  to  2000,  and  then  paints  on  a  lo  per  cent  solution 
of  aristol  in  collodion.  This  closes  the  wound  hermetically, 
and  prevents  access  of  septic  substances. — Der  Hausdoktor^ 
June,  1895. 

Fistula  in  Ano.— Dr.  Lewis  H.  Adler,  Professor  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic,  has  during  the 
past  two  years  successfully  employed  Lange's  method  of  treat- 
ing fistula  in  ano.  This  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  entire 
fistulous  tract,  and  the  apposition  of  the  wound  by  buried 
sutures  of  catgut,  in  order  to  secure  healing  by  first  intention. 
When  the  operation  is  completed  a  suppository  of  ten  grains 
of  iodoform,  or  five  grains  of  aristol,  is  inserted  into'the  bowel, 
and  some  of  the  dry  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  external 
parts.  A  liberal  supply  of  gauze  and  cotton  and  a  T-bandage 
complete  the  dressing. — Medical  News^  June  1st,  1895. 

Postpartum  Hemorrhage.— Auvard  [Formulaire  Obstetri- 
cal^ gives  the  following  useful  suggestions  : 

Postpartum  hemorrhage  is  used  to  designate  the  flow  of 
blood  which  takes  place  from  twelve  hours  to  three  months 
after  confinement.  These  hemorrhages  may  be  followed  in 
their  chronological  order. 

I.  Hemorrhage  occurring  within  the  first  few  days  after  con- 
finement is  usually  due  to  secondary  inertia  of  the  uterus.  In- 
stead of  the  minimum  flow  which  characterizes  the  normal 
state,  the  blood  flows  freely  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  sometimes 
the  hemorrhage  is  so  free  as  to  cause  immediate  danger  to  the 
patient.  The  best  treatment  will  be  to  combine  vaginal  in- 
jections of  very  warm  water— 50  per  cent— with  subcutaneous 
injections  of  ergotine  :  if,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the 
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hemorrhage  is  not  controlled,  there  will  be  reason  to  suspect 
the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  placenta  or  the  existence  of 
an  intra-uterine  polypus,  in  ^hich  case  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dilate  the  cervical  canal  to  curette  and  then  tampon  the 
uterine  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze. 

2.  The  hemorrhage  which  follows  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  day  has  been  treated  of  by  R6my  under  the  title 
petit  retour  de  couches  (slight  return  of  flow  after  delivery),  and 
is  regarded  as  the  first  appearance  of  a  return  of  the  menstrual 
period.  At  least  it  is  evidence  of  a  superabundance  of  blood, 
consequently  there  is  no  treatment  to  be  employed. 

However,  if  it  continue  for  an  excessively  long  time,  it 
should  be  treated  with  hot  vaginal  injections,  ergotine  by 
the  mouth,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection.  Massage  of  the 
uterus  is  sometimes  followed  by  good  results,  as  are  also  full 
baths. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  different  means,  the  hemorrhage 
persists,  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  will  be  necessary,  fol- 
lowed by  the  intra-uterine  application  of  creosote  one  third, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  curette. 

3.  Hemorrhage  which  follows  leaving  the  bed  for  the  first 
time  is  of  little  importance,  and  will  cease  of  itself. 

4.  Hemorrhages  which  come  on  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth 
week  are  often  due  to  too  early  sexual  intercourse  :  rest  will 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  them. 

5.  At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half  generally  the  flow,  if  it 
appears,  constitutes  the  first  menstrual  appearance  after  the 
confinement.  No  treatment  is  necessary,  but  order  rest  while 
it  lasts. 

French  Brandy. — Dr.  Laborde  recently  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine  of  Paris  on  the  liquor  supplied 
to  the  French  army  under  the  name  of  cognac.  He  had 
analyzed  the  stuff  used  for  making  the  worst  spirit  into  the 
best  cognac,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  castor-oil,  cocoa- 
nut-oil,  and  other  fatty  substances  treated  with  nitric  acid  and 
labelled  '*  Bouquet  de  Cognac."  **  Pure  Jamaica  Rum,"  sold 
by  an  English  house,  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be  much  of  the 
same  quality. 
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Surgeon-General  J.  Rufus  Tryon,  of  the  Navy,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Venezuela. 
He  has  also  been  awarded  the  bronze  medal  of  that  society  in 
recognition  of  the  services  he  rendered  the  wounded  at  La 
Guayra  during  the  revolution  of  1892,  when  Dr.  Tryon  was 
attached  to  the  flagship  Chicago. 

Senator  Grey  and  a  National  Bureau  of  Health.— 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
{The  Journal,  August  17th)  is  the  gossip  which  connects  the 
name  of  Senator  Grey,  of  Delaware,  with  the  next  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  presidency.  It  is  now  well  known,  as  a  fact 
already  communicated  to  the  nearest  friends  of  the  President, 
that  the  latter  does  not  expect,  and  in  fact  will  not  accept  a 
renomination  for  a  third  term.  It  is  also  more  or  less  certain 
that  the  friends  of  the  President  will  control  the  action  of  the 
next  Democratic  National  Convention.  This  being  the  case, 
it  may  be  possible  for  these  Cleveland  Democrats,  as  they  are 
known,  to  virtually  name  who  shall  be  the  presidential  nomi- 
nee. If  it  shall  be  impossible  to  nominate  either  Secretary 
Carlisle  or  ex-Secretary  Whitney,  and  the  latter  says  he  will 
not  accept  the  nomination,  it  is  known  that  the  President 
would  be  glad  to  see  Senator  Grey  receive  the  honor.  Mr. 
Grey  has  always  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  administration, 
and  as  far  as  the  President  can  aid  him,  his  ambitions  will  be 
advanced  in  the  convention.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Senator  Grey  has  been  one  of  the  few 
national  legislators  who  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Bureau  of  Health.  A  bill  looking  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  bureau  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Senator  Grey  and  was  advocated  by  him,  although  in  the 
press  of  other  important  matters  it  did  not  receive  the  atten- 
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tion  it  deserved.  Should  he  be  nominated  and  eventually 
elected,  the  medical  profession  would  have  an  enthusiastic 
friend  in  the  White  House',  and  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Health  with  a  possible  cabinet  officer  at  its  head,  would  be  a 
possibility. 

Municipal  Sanitation.— The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  McG.  Dana, 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  Brooklyn, 
during  the  past  summer,  set  an  admirable  example  for  other 
clergymen  in  pointing  out  and  explaining  the  results  of  prac- 
tical sanitation.  Referring  to  New  Vork,  he  said  that  when 
the  Health  Department  was  organized  on  a  scientific  basis 
(1866)  the  death-fate  was  35.04  per  1000.  In  1868  it  had 
fallen  to  29.31.  In  twenty  years  more  the  rate  was  further 
reduced  to  26.20.  In  1893  the  rate  was  23.52,  and  in  1894 
the  lowest  record  was  reached  since  1814 — viz.,  21.05  P^^  looo 
inhabitants.  ^The  decrease  in  the  death-rate  for  twenty-five 
years  of  5.89  per  1000  represents  a  saving  of  over  3500  lives 
annually,  and  of  over  80,000  lives  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Adopting  the  English  valuation  of  each  life  at  $770, 
and  the  social  capital  saved  will  amount  to  $61,600,000.  Add- 
ing further  to  this  the  reduced  number  of  sick  cases,  usually 
reckoned  at  twenty-eight  to  each  death,  and  you  have  some 
approximation  to  the  large  amount  of  suffering  prevented  by 
sanitation.  To  this  also  should  be  added  the  pecuniary  bene- 
fit resulting  to  the  laboring  class  by  the  increased  exemption 
from  expenses  incident  to  sickness  and  death.  We  are  not 
about  to  think  of  the  economic  results  of  this  saving  of  life 
through  municipal  effort.  It  stands  in  proof  of  the  gains  ac- 
cruing to  the  most  exposed  of  the  population  by  enforcing 
sanitary  improvements  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

England  reckons  that  the  lives  saved  through  the  lowered 
death-rate  from  what  it  was  between  1866-75  to  what  it  be- 
came in  the  period  reaching  from  1880-89  amounted  to  856,- 
804 ;  this  represents  on  the  English  basis  of  the  per  capita 
valuation  of  each  life  a  social  capital  of  $650,000,000  saved. 
In  ten  years  England  has  more  than  regained  the  sum  spent 
in  fifteen  years  for  sanitary  improvements,  though  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  has  been  $42,000,000. 

Moreover,  statistics  show  that  sanitary  measures  affect  the 
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death-rate  (or  persons  between  the  ages  of  one  and  twenty- 
one.  The  economical  gain  is  therefore  significant,  since  the 
28  per  cent  of  those  who  might  have  died  during  that  age 
period,  which  is  one  mostly  non-productive,  were  tided  over. 
Had  these  thus  saved  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts 
the  community  would  have  gained  no  recompense  for  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  maintaining  them  during  these  non-produc- 
tive years. 

In  France  it  is  estimated  that  if  vaccination  and  revacci- 
nation  were  made  compulsory,  and  if  towns  were  obliged  to 
supply  pure  water  to  their  inhabitants,  the  saving  of  life 
would  amount  to  between  25,000  and  30,000  persons  annu- 
ally. 

While  in  Germany  only  1 10  cases  of  small-pox  are  report- 
ed annually  as  fatal,  in  France  the  number  is  put  at  14,000. 
Ideal  social  conditions  are  reached  slowly  or  by  patient  efforts; 
but  we  are  steadily  nearing  a  higher  morale,  and  the  city  of 
the  future,  in  its  improved  condition,  its  wholesome  life,  its 
ampler  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  culture,  will  be  the 
certain  evolution  of  economic  and  regenerating  forces  now  at 
work. 

Typhoid-fever,  though  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  pre- 
ventable diseases  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
following  reports,  particularly  prevalent  at  the  present  time, 
is,  of  all  diseases  except  cholera — which  it  is  like  in  manner  of 
communicability  and  means  of  dissemination — the  most  loath- 
some in  its  taking  and  the  most  disgraceful  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  any  community  where  it  obtains.  Its  chief  medium  of 
conveyance,  by  which  it  is  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  is  well  known  to  be  drinking  water  polluted  with  the 
defections  of  other  persons  affected  with  the  disease^  and,  besides 
this,  in  lesser  degree,  by  the  milk  and  occasionally  other  arti- 
cles of  food  and  food  utensils  watered  or  washed  with  such 
polluted  water.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  disease  ob- 
tains such  conditions  are  to  be  suspected  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  authorities  challenged.  They  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  preventable  sickness  and  mortality  is  criminal  sick- 
ness and  mortality,  and  that  for  every  death  or  case  of  sickness 
due  to  such  preventable  causes,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
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vent  them  and  who  neglect  their  duty  should  be  dealt  with  as 
accomplices. 

The  Stamford  Epidemic^  which  for  a  time  created  a  stir,  has 
failed  in  its  conviction  of  anybody,  though  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  lack  of  witnesses  to  the  practical  guilt  of  Black- 
ham  and  t\\^  particeps  criminis  of  the  civil  authorities. 

Professor  H.  E.  Smith,  Chemist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  has  made  his  report  concerning  it,  and  his  conclu- 
sions are  as  follows  : 

**  The  investigation  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  epi- 
demic was  caused  by  infected  milk.  The  origin  of  the  infec- 
tion has  not  been  shown  as  satisfactorily  as  it  would  have  been 
if  a  primary  case  had  been  discovered  ;  but  if  the  diligent  in. 
quiry  which  has  been  prosecuted  had  disclosed  all  the  facts  of 
importance  in  the  cases,  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn 
seems  to  be  the  only  tenable  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
milk  became  infected  from  contaminated  well  water  used  in 
washing  cans.  Against  this  conclusion  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  objection,  while  it  accounts  for  all  the  facts  which  are 
known.  If  this  conclusion  is  right,  all  the  loss  of  life,  misery, 
and  financial  loss  were  preventable.  ^ 

"  No  sanitary  inspector  reasonably  skilled  would  have  failed 
to  realize  the  impropriety  of  using  so  shallow  a  well  as  the 
one  in  question,  with  such  surroundings.  .  .  .  The  real  re- 
sponsibility for  such  occurrences  rests  with  the  community  in 
which  they  occur.  They  may  make  it  unlawful  for  any  one 
to  engage  in  this  business  until  he  has  shown  some  proper  pub- 
lic officer  of  the  community  that  his  facilities  and  knowledge 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  undertaking  the  business  with- 
out exposing  the  community  to  loss  through  his  ignorance, 
and  also  the  communities  may  by  a  proper  system  of  inspec<> 
tion  protect  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  neglect  or 
indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  once  been  licensed. 
This  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience." 

Medical  Examiner  Rowell,  of  Stamford,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Stamford  newspaper,  goes  over  the  controversy  between 
Mayor  Scofield  and  the  Coroner,  and  then  inquires  : 

**  May  I  ask  what  the  Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  or  the 
Health  Officer  are  doing  to  protect  the  citizens  ?  Have  they 
examined  the  water  of  our  wells  for  typhoid  germs  ?     Would  a 
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death  from  the  use  of  other  well  water  be  an  '  untimely  '  death 
that  the  coroner  should  investigate  ?  .  .  . 

**  Professor  Smith's  report  settles  beyond  any  possibility  of 
a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  in  the  water  of 
Blackham's  well.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  done  its 
duty.  What  does  the  Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  the  city 
Health  Officer,  or  the  prosecuting  attorney  propose  to  do 
now  ?  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  whole  matter,  inves- 
tigation and  all,  belongs  to  the  health  departments  of  the  city 
and  State.  The  Health  Department  of  the  State  has  traced 
the  epidemic  to  its  probable  source.  The  Health  Officer  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  assumed, 
as  he  should,  the  whole  control  of  the  investigation,  backed 
up  by  the  Common  Council.  He  was  the  one  who  saw  Pro- 
fessor Prudden  and  made  arrangements  for  the  examinations 
of  both  milk  and  water,  or  was  supposed  to.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  Blackham  was  commenced  under  the  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  direction  of  the  Health  Officer.  If  the  prosecution 
failed  who  was  to  blame.  Coroner  Doten  and  the  Medical  Ex- 
aminer, or  the  city  Health  Board  and  Health  Officer?  .  .  • 

**  In  fact,  no  one  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  of  Black- 
ham  believed  the  case  belonged  to  the  coroner  to  investigate, 
judging  from  their  action.  It  looks  like  a  big  bold  game  of 
bluff  to  satisfy  a  popular  clamor." 

Responsibility  for  Small-pox.— Detroit's  whilom  pre- 
tentious health  service,  under  mere  political  preferment,  be- 
sides concealing  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  appears 
to  have  involved  the  city  in  an  interminable  muddle  with 
claimants  for  all  sorts  of  services  and  damages  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $41,000.  Among  them,  the  liability  of  the 
city  to  reimburse  a  person  who  claims  to  have  sustained  a  loss 
by  reason  of  being  afflicted  with  small-pox  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. Against  this  claimant  surely  the  city  should  submit  an 
ofTset  or  counterclaim,  and  hold  him  responsible  to  the  people 
for  endangering  their  lives,  no  less,  indeed,  than  if  he  had 
poisoned  a  well.  For  he  had  no  more  justification  in  having 
small-pox  and  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  the  community  by  ex- 
posing them  to  that  loathsome  disease  than  he  would  have 
had  by  turning  the  outfall  of  a  sewer  pipe  into  the  potable 
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water  supply.  For  in  the  same  sense  that  preventable  mor- 
tality is  criminal  mortality,  under  the  purvie>¥  of  municipal 
authority  is  an  individual  who  neglects  vaccination  a  criminal. 
His  attitude  to  the  community  amid  whom  he  dwells  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  an  incendiary,  or  of  a  druggist  who 
sells  deadly  poisons  in  defiance  of  law,  and,  it  scarcely  seems 
necessary  to  add,  no  more  excusable  under  any  circumstances, 
for  knowledge  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  against 
small-pox  is  even  more  universal  and  quite  as  acceptable  to 
all  sensible  people  as  knowledge  of  combustible  houses  or  the 
effect  of  poisons. 

The  Sanitation  of  Vera  Cruz  has  been  begun  with  some 
prospect  of  preventing  the  annual  recurrence  of  yellow-fever 
at  that  port.  Instead  of  the  outfall  of  the  surface  drainage 
and  sewage  directly  into  the  harbor  at  the  wharves  as  hitherto, 
a  combined  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  by  underground 
pipes,  and  extending  under  water  far  out  into  the  open  sea,  has 
been  adopted,  thus  avoiding  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  and  the  danger  of  infecting  vessels  by  filth  soakage. 
An  abundant  water  supply,  available  for  continually  flushing 
the  sewers,  is  part  of  the  programme,  and  the  engineers  and 
others  engaged  on  the  work  are  sanguine  of  its  salutary  result ; 
but  the  pent-up  back  areas  by  high  brick  walls,  alike  obstruc- 
tive to  surface  cleanliness  and  aeration  throughout  the  city, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  effort,  and  until  these  are 
removed,  or,  at  least,  materially  modified,  so  as  to  admit  of 
surface  cleanliness  and  aeration.  Vera  Cruz  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  nidus  of  yellow-fever  despite  the  improved  drain- 
age and  sewerage  system. 

Antitoxin  has  lost  its  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  diphthe- 
ria, but  it  is  still  gaining  in  repute.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  records  were  submitted  by 
many  eminent  physicians  showing  that  the  experimental  stage 
had  long  since  passed,  and  that  the  remedy  had  proved  its 
claim  to  be  far  above  all  other  remedies  for  the  cure  of  diph- 
theria. Professor  Beginsky,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  had 
found  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  under  the  old  treatment 
to  average  41   per  cent  for  a  number  of  years.     Under  the 
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serum  treatment  he  had  525  patients,  and  the  mortality  was 
only  15.6  per  cent.  In  the  clinic  of  Professor  Von  Ranke.  of 
Beilin,  where  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  formerly  varied 
from  42  per  cent  to  57  per  cent,  it  has  now  fallen  to  17.7  per 
cent.  In  Paris,  from  1884-94,  the  smallest  number  of  deaths 
from  diphtheria  in  fourteen  days  was  30,  and  the  highest  145. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin  the  smallest  number 
of  deaths  from  the  disease  in  fourteen  days  has  been  4  and  the 
largest  27. 

Diphtheria  continues  to  prevail,  however,  in  many  places 
throughout  the  country,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  health  board 
reports,  because  too  little  attention  is  devoted  to  preventive 
measures. 

Definition  of  an  Habitual  Drunkard.— A  petition  has 

been  presented  to  the  English  House  of  Lords,  praying  that 
any  person  who  has  been  twice  convicted  of  drunkenness 
within  two  years  shall  be  defined  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard, 
and  that  any  licensed  dealer  serving  or  harboring  him  after 
due  notice  shall  be  liable  to  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  license. 
In  South  Australia  three  convictions  within  six  months  con- 
stitute an  inebriate  an  habitual  drunkard.  An  Inebriate  Bill, 
which  was  before  the  late  Parliament,  but  failed  to  be  acted 
upon  before  the  dissolution,  proposed  three  convictions  within 
twelve  months. 

A  Groove  in  a  Hole  ! — A  newspaper  item  recounts  the 
sad  case  of  a  Staten  Island  dentist  who  broke  a  tooth  that  he 
was  extracting,  and  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  fragment  of  it. 
"  It  was  discovered,"  says  the  article,  **  that  a  groove  had 
been  made  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  by  the  flying  particle  of  the 
tooth.*'  It  is  added  that  the  doctor  in  attendance  has  *'  but 
few  hopes"  of  saving  the  sight  of  the  injured  eye. 

MORTALITY   AND   MORBILITY   REPORTS  AND    REVIEWS. 

Alabama. — Jerome  Cochrane,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Montgomery. 

Mobile y  31,076:  I.  A.  Abrahams,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
During  the  month  of  July  there  were  94  deaths  reported,  of 
which  35  were  under  five  years  of  age.     The  annual  death- 
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rate  per  looo  was  36.24.     There  were  35  deaths  due  to  zymotic 
diseases,  and  13  to  consumption. 

California.— C.  W.  Nutting,  M.D.,  President.  Etna  Mills  ; 
J.  R.  Laine,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Reports  from  64  central  localities  for  the  month  of  July, 
aggregating  a  population  of  747,359,  show  a  mortality  of  978 
— an  annual  death-rate  of  15.60  per  1000. 

Deaths  from  consumption,  198  ;  pneumonia,  33  ;  bronchi- 
tis, 20 ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  2  ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  41  ; 
from  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  63  ;  diphtheria 
and  croup,  5  ;  scarlatina,  i  ;  measles,  3  ;  whooping-cough, 
3  ;  typhoid-fever,  29  ;  malarial-fever,  4  ;  cerebro-spinal-fever, 
2  ;  cancer,  38  ;  diseases  of  the  heart,  82. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  the  September  issue  announcing  a 
change  in  the  State  Board.  It  should  have  been  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

San  FranciscOy  330,000  :  Deaths,  539  ;  from  consumption, 
117;  acute  lung  diseases,  38;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  30;  ty- 
phoid-fever, 15.     Death-rate,  20.00. 

Cholera  in  Honolulu  has  created  something  of  a  scare. 
Quarantine  of  all  vessels  arriving  from  Hawaii  has  been  insti- 
tuted, and,  considering  the  strict  vigilance  that  is  said  to  be 
exercised  over  vessels  at  the  port  of  departure  as  well,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  its  introduction.  The  number  of  cases  re- 
ported at  Honolulu  up  to  September  8th,  the  latest  date  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  was  58,  of  which  44  were  fatal. 

Moreover,  under  date  of  September  8th,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment sent  out  the  following  circular  : 

**  On  account  of  the  officially  reported  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama  and  other  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese ports  and  in  Honolulu,  attention  is  called  to  Article  V.  of 
the  Quarantine  Regulations,  Treasury  Department,  to  be  ob- 
served at  foreign  ports,  issued  April  26th,  1894. 

"  No  special  provision  having  been  reported  from  these 
ports  for  proper  disinfection  of  suspected  baggage,  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  on  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  that  all  unlabelled  baggage  of  steer- 
age passengers,  including  hand  baggage,  and  all  labelled  bag- 
gage of  said  passengers,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  quaran- 
tine officer  should  be  disinfected  or  redisinfected,  arriving 
from  Oriental  ports,  including  ports  of  Hawaii,  at  any  port  in 
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the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  or  Cah'fornia,  shall  be  dis- 
infected, as  provided  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  Quarantine  Regu- 
lations for  domestic  ports,  before  being  landed.  This  regula- 
tion will  also  apply  to  any  other  baggage  which  the  quarantine 
officer  may  suspect  of  being  infected.*' 

Los  Angeles^  80,000  :  Deaths,  96  ;  from  consumption,  25  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  4.     Death-rate,  12.4. 

Oakland,  60,000  :  Deaths,  54  ;  from  consumption,  6  ;  acute 
lung  diseases,  2.     Death-rate,  10.5. 

Sacramento,  30,000 :  Deaths,  40  ;  from  consumption,  7  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  i.     Death-rate,  i6.o. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President ;  Professor  C.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. 

The  mortality  report  for  July  has  been  received  from  167 
towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  deaths,  1308—355  more 
than  in  June,  and  65  less  than  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  July  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  present.  Deaths 
under  five  years,  548.  Death-rate  for  the  large  towns,  20.7  ; 
for  the  small  towns,  15.9  and  19.3  for  the  whole  State.  The 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  426,  being  32.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  mortality.     Deaths  from  consumption,  120. 

New  Haven,  100,000:  Deaths,  212  ;  under  five  years,  104, 
Deaths  from  consumption,  20.     Death-rate,  25.0. 

Hartford,  62,000 :  Deaths,  105  ;  under  five  years,  44. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  10.  Death-rate,  19.  i.  Typhoid- 
fever  is  prevalent  at  latest  dates  :  September  5th  there  were 
19  cases  in  the  Hartford  Hospital,  and  an  increasing  number 
in  the  Park  River  district.  Thirty  cases  were  reported  during 
the  month  of  August.  Yet  Dr.  A.  J.  WolflF,  the  Board's  bac- 
teriologist, reported  that  his  examination  of  the  city's  drink- 
ing water  showed  that  it  was  in  good  condition.  Disease 
germs,  however,  are  not  necessarily  equally  distributed 
throughout  a  water  supply. 

Bridgeport,  58,243  :  Deaths,  120 ;  under  five  years,  63. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  16.     Death-rate,  24.7. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  become  convinced  that  the  entire 
sewer  system  of  the  city  is  rotten,  dangerous  to  the  public 
health  and  inadequate,  and  the  wonder  is  that  typhoid-fever 
and  other  filth  diseases  are  not  even  more  prevalent. 
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Ansonia^  September  5th. — An  epidemic  of  scarkt-fever  is 
alarmingly  prevalent.  Up  to  last  night  the  death  list  had 
reached  15  in  number. 

Delaware.— E.  W.  Cooper,  M.D.,  President,  Camden  ; 
E.  B.  Frazer,  Secretary,  NVilmington. 

District  of  Columbia,  250,000  :  W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D., 
Health  Officer. 

Mortality  report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  August  24tb, 
498,  of  which  number  225  were  of  colored  people  ;  280  were 
under  five  years  of  age.«  The  annual  death-rate  was  23.92  per 
looo.  There  were  151  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  and  39 
from  consumption. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa ; 
Joseph  Y.  Porter,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Health  Notes  report  that  during  the  month  of  May 
there  were  355  deaths  in  a  population  of  391,422.  There  were 
134  under  five  years  of  age,  and  150  were  of  colored  people. 
The  annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  10.87. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.D.,  President,  Chicago  ; 
J.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

September  4th. — The  State  Board  of  Health  was  to-day 
advised  that  there  were  at  least  50  cases  of  diphtheria  in 
Hamilton  County.  Great  alarm  seems  to  exist,  and  the 
Board  was  asked  for  instructions  how  to  proceed  to  stamp  out 
the  disease. 

Chicago^  1,600,000  :  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  There 
were  2439  deaths  during  the  month  of  July,  of  which  1412 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  iooo> 
15.19.  Diphtheria  caused  69  deaths;  influenza,  4;  scar* 
latina,  4 ;  small-pox,  3  ;  typhoid-fever,  36 ;  diarrhceal  dis^ 
eases,  591  ;  consumption,  187. 

For  the  year  1894  the  Health  Commissioner,  A.  R.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.,  reports:  Population,  1,567,727;  total  deaths^ 
23,892. 

Of  the  twenty  principal  causes  of  mortality  in   1894  the 

diarrhceal  diseases  claimed,  as  usual,  the  largest  number  of 

victims — 2936,  or  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  number ; 

then  followed  in  the  order  here  given  the  tubercular  diseases 

23 
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— including  2155  deaths  from  consumption — pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, brain  diseases,  convulsions,  bronchitis,  heart  diseases, 
small-pox,  infantile  marasmus,  cancer,  typhoid-fever,  acute 
nephritis,  chronic  nephritis,  puerperal  diseases,  cerebro-spinal- 
fever,  septic  diseases,  whooping-cough,  scarlet-fever,  and 
measles.  These  account  for  17,993  deaths  out  of  the  total 
23,892  recorded  for  the  year.  Of  the  remainder,  1541  were 
from  violence — a  total  greater  than  from  any  of  the  above 
enumerated  twenty  principal  causes  of  death,  except  the  diar- 
rhoeal  and  tubercular  diseases.  According  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  department,  there  were  256  deaths  from  railroad 
accidents,  and  45  from  street-car  accidents  ;  but  the  police 
records  and  the  books  of  the  coroner's  office  show  that  there 
were  354  human  lives  thus  crushed  out  in  1894  within  the  city 
limits,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  this  figure  is 
much  too  low,  the  return  of  the  cause  of  death  to  the  depart- 
ment in  many  of  these  cases  being  given  as  **  shock  from  sur- 
gical operation,"  "  crushed,*'  "  fracture"  of  skull,  spine,  etc., 
or  some  other  euphemism  to  cover  up  the  fact  of  railroad 
slaughter. 

The  official  census  fixed  the  colored  population  of  the  city 
in  1894  at  24,889,  among  which  number  there  were  664  deaths, 
being  an  annual  death-rate  of  26.67  per  1000.  The  white 
death-rate — colored  excluded — was  15.05  per  1000,  and  the 
excess  of  the  colored  mortality  is  thus  seen  to  be  more  than 
jj  per  cent. 

Of  small-pox,  it  is  said  that  the  epidemic  of  1894  was  the 
**  lesson  of  neglected  vaccination,"  but  it  is  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly realized  to  what  extent  vaccination  had  been  neg- 
lected for  years  before  the  outbreak.  It  was  known  in  a  gen- 
eral way  long  before  the  close  of  the  year  that  there  was  an 
unusual  proportion  of  unvaccinated  subjects  among  those 
attacked  with  the  disease  ;  but  even  the  diagnosticians,  in- 
spectors, and  vaccinators  of  the  department  in  daily  contact 
with  the  work  were  unprepared  for  the  returns  from  the  hos- 
pitals after  the  close  of  the  year,  which  showed  that  59  per 
cent  of  all  cases  received  and  treated  were  unvaccinated. 
There  is  nothing  on  record  at  all  approaching  this  proportion 
in  any  country  where  vaccination  is  recognized.  It  revealed 
even  a  worse  condition  of  the  population,  as  to  vaccination, 
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than  in  the  epidemic  of  1881-83 — the  worst  that  ever  afflicted 
the  city  in  point  of  numbers,  duration,  and  fatah'ty.  But 
even  in  that  epidemic  only  43  per  cent  of  those  attacked  were 
uiivaccinated,  while  the  usual  proportion  in  communities 
where  vaccination  is  enforced  ranges  from  21  to  23  per  cent. 

The  outbreak  of  1893-94  was  foreseen,  and  precautionary 
measures  begun  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  case  of 
small-pox,  June  12th,  1893.  By  the  end  of  May  of  that  year 
more  than  two  thirds  as  many  free  vaccinations  had  been  per- 
formed as  the  average  yearly  total  of  the  three  preceding 
years,  and  during  the  year  more  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
previous  ten  years.  .  .  .  The  entire  available  force  of  sani- 
tary inspectors  was  employed  in  inspecting  and  vaccinating 
schools,  factories,  and  other  places  of  employment  and  occu- 
pation. A  total  of  17.649  workplaces,  employing  306,432 
persons,  besides  all  the  public  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
exposed  districts,  were  inspected,  and  a  total  of  110,820  per- 
sons were  vaccinated.  In  December  it  was  apparent  that  the 
warnings  given  in  the  circulars  of  July  and  in  the  letters  of 
August  and  subsequently  were  well  founded.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  City  Council  and  pressed  continuously  for  appro- 
priations for  the  employment  of  additional  inspectors  and  vac- 
cinators ;  the  criminally  inadequate  hospital  facilities  and  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  old  hospital  structure  were  set  forth 
and  authority  asked  to  secure  "  safe  and  proper''  hospital 
accommodations.  These  requests  were  not  granted  until  the 
disease  had  assumed  formidable  proportions,  and  it  was  not 
until  April,  1894,  that  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  was  authorized,  although  personal  responsibility  had 
already  been  assumed  and  indebtedness  incurred  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  authorization.  During  May  a  force  of  nearly 
500  vaccinators  was  at  work  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
city,  and  586,500  vaccinations  were  performed  in  that  month 
alone.  This  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  more  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  cases  in  June  ;  in  July  the  epidemic, 
as  such,  was  substantially  under  control,  and  thenceforth 
steadily  declined  until  the  disease  lost  all  significance  as  a 
public  health  factor. 

This  suppression  was  effected  by  an  achievement  of  preven- 
tive medicine,   which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest 
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authorities  unparalleled  as  yet  in  sanitary  administration  ;  to 
wit,  the  wholesale  vaccination  of  a  population  of  i,6oo,cxx> 
people,  among  whom  more  than  1,000,000  free  vaccinations 
were  performed,  one  third  within  thirty  days  after  authority 
was  finally  secured  from  the  City  Council  for  the  employment 
of  men  and  the  purchase  of  material — 586,500  in  a  single 
month.  By  the  close  of  June,  or  within  one  year  from  the 
first  case,  small-pox  was  at  an  end  as  an  epidemic  disease — 
"  a  disease  of  unusual  and  increasing  prevalence." 

The  enormous  vaccination  work  was  performed,  and  ail 
cases  were  removed  to  hospital  as  rapidly  as  additional  hos- 
pital facilities  were  provided,  without  resort  to  force  and  with- 
out precipitating  riot  and  bloodshed  such  as  disgraced  other 
cities  during  the  same  period,  although  the  officers  of  the 
department  were  met  with  frequent  abuse  and  personal  vio- 
lence which  required  tact,  patience,  forbearance  and  courage 
to  overcome. 

The  small-pox  prevalence  and  mortality  of  1894  were  only 
a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  average  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  the  previous  epidemics  ;  the  last  previous  one, 
that  of  1882,  was  three  and  a  half  times  more  serious  and 
fatal.  For  the  corresponding  years  of  the  four  epidemics  the 
deaths  per  10,000  of  population  were  :  In  1864,  16.74  ;  in 
1872,  17.80;  in  1882.  23.07;  in  1894,  5.58.  On  the  scale  of 
the  previous  epidemics  there  would  have  been  the  following 
mortality  in  1894  : 

At  the  epidemic  rate  of   1864 2624  deaths. 

1872 2790 

1882 3616 

There  were,  instead,  1033  deaths  from  small-pox  in  1894. 

Indiana.— Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President,  Mount 
Vernon  ;  C.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Typhoid-fever. — The  State  Board  of  Health  held  its  quar- 
terly meeting  September  5th. 

Members  of  the  Board  reported  a  great  deal  of  typhoid-fever 
in  different  localities.  The  city  of  Evansville  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  disease.  One  thousand  cases  of  typhoid 
have  been  reported  from  there  this  summer.  The  Board 
thinks  the  defective  sewerage  of  the  city  is  responsible  for  the 
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disease.  The  largest  sewer  in  the  town  empties  its  contents 
into  the  river  but  a  few  yards  above  where  the  city  water  is 
drawn.  Until  this  unsanitary  condition  is  corrected  the  Board 
fears  that  the  city  will  suffer  from  contagion. 

Indianapolis,  September  9th. — Typkoid-fever  prevails  exten- 
sively.    There  are  13  cases  at  the  City  Hospital. 

Richmond^  September  nth. — About  80  cases  of  typhoid-fever 
were  reported  during  the  month  of  August,  and  there  are 
probably  upward  of  100  persons  ill  with  it  at  this  date.  Rich- 
mond made  the  fatal  error  of  permitting  a  company  to  own 
her  water-works ;  per  consequence,  the  supply  was  taken 
from  the  river  ;  the  river  is  no  better  than  an  open  sewer  in 
this  time  of  drought,  and  lives  are  being  sacrificed  daily  be- 
cause of  that  city's  almost  criminal  blunder. 

Greensburg  and  Clarksburg  also  report  (September  4th) 
typhoid-fever  epidemic. 

Clinton,  September  9th. — An  epidemic  of  typhoid-fever  pre- 
vails, attributed  to  impure  water. 

Iowa. — Frederick  Becker,  M.D.,  President,  Claremont  ; 
J.  F*.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Typlwid' fever.  Des  Moines,  September  4th. — The  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  received  a  telegram  from  the  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  in  Tama  County,  advising  him  of  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid-fever  at  that  place. 

July  Bulletin  reports  mortalities  for  the  month  of  July  : 

Cedar  Rapids,  25,000  :  Deaths,  22. 

ClintoUy  22,000  :  Deaths.  22. 

Council  Bluffs,  21,000  :  Deaths,  37. 

Creston,  10,000  :  Deaths,  8. 

Davenport,  35,500:  Deaths,  34. 

Keokuk,  18,000  :  Deaths,  23. 

Dubuque,  40,000  :  Deaths,  63. 

Ottnmwa,  17,000  :  Deaths,  14. 

Alden,  September  9th. —  Typhoid-fever  is  unusually  preva- 
lent throughout  this  section  this  fall,  and  in  some  localities  the 
disease  seems  to  become  almost  epidemic.  The  disease  does 
not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  one  locality,  but  cases  develop 
throughout  the  country  and  in  isolated  places. 

Kansas. — T.  E.  Raines,  M.D.,  President,  Concordia; 
T.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 
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Topekay  August  30th. — There  is  more  diphtheria  in  Topeka 
now  than  there  has  been  (or  many  months,  and  the  cases  have 
been  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  city  Board  of 
Health.     The  total  number  of  cases  now  in  quarantine  is  13. 

Louisiana. — S.  R.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans; 
W.  R.  Harnan,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275, cxx)  (80,000  colored)  :  S.  R.  Oliphant, 
M.D.,  President. 

The  mortality  for  eight  weeks  ending  August  31st  was  1037 
— 388  colored.  Deaths  under  five  years  of  age  numbered  306. 
The  annual  death-rates  per  1000  were  :  whites,  21.70  ;  colored, 
31.63;  total,  23.29.  Cholera-infantum  caused  26  deaths; 
typhoid-fever,  17;  consumption,  115. 

Crystal  Springs,  August  26th.  —  Typhoid-fever  ^xQy3\\s  here 
to  an  alarming  extent.  For  weeks  past  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  the  town  authorities,  the  County  Health  Officer,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  have  been  urged  to  remove  some 
of  the  many  foul  nuisances  in  the  town  ;  but  these  pestilence- 
producers  have  been  permitted  to  remain,  and  helpless  women 
and  innocent  children  have  been  stricken  with  the  deadly  dis- 
ease. 

Maine.— C.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  President,  Portland;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Rockland,  September  8ih.  —  Typhoid-fever  is  prevalent  and 
on  the  increase.  The  Board  of  Health  is  at  work  ordering 
people  to  connect  with  the  sewer. 

Maryland.— John  Morris,  M.D.,  President,  Baltimore; 
James  A.  Steuart,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore^  496.315—422,568  white,  73  747  colored  :  James 
F.  McShane,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner. 

The  total  deaths  during  July  were  1178,  an  increase  of  124 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  July,  1894.  Of 
these  896  were  whites  and  282  colored  ;  a  death-rate  of  25.47 
per  1000  for  the  former  and  46.35  per  1000  for  the  latter.  The 
death-rate  per  1000  for  the  whole  population  was  28.50.  Sixty- 
six  died  from  infectious  diseases,  88  from  consumption,  26 
from  pneumonia,  261   from  cholera-infant um,  8  fiom  cholera- 
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morbus,  23  from  diarrhoea,  19  from  dysentery,  35  from  en- 
terocolitis, 20  from  Btight's  disease,  21  from  nephritis,  i  from 
sunstroke,  and  24  from  typhoid- fever.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  or  56.96  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths,  were  in 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

During  the  month  237  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  re- 
ported, a  decrease  of  158  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge ;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston^  501,107:  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Chairman,  reports 
for  the  month  of  July  718  deaths,  of  which  406  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  22.29  P^^*  1000. 
From  zymotic  diseases  (237),  including  tubercular  diseases, 
344.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  41  ;  from  scarlatina, 
9.  Of  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of  cases  reported  during 
the  month  were  :  Diphtheria,  268  ;  measles,  184  ;  scarlatina, 
94  ;  typhoid-fever,  j6, 

Holyoke^  August  17th. — Typhoid-fever  continues  epidemic — 
31  cases  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  an  average  of  i 
new  case  a  day  reported  since  the  outbreak.  Its  source  i^ 
not  yet  determined. 

Huntington^  August  17th. — The  Board  of  Health  is  exercised 
over  the  prevalence  of  typhoid-fever  in  town,  there  now  being 
9  cases,  6  of  which  have  been  reported  this  week.  They  are 
widely  separated  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  which  gives 
color  to  the  belief  that  they  must  come  from  a  general  cause. 
The  milk  supplies  of  the  different  families  are  also  being 
closely  looked  after. 

Adams,  September  8th. — There  are  more  cases  of  typhoid- 
fever  in  town  than  for  many  years.  The  hospital  has  never 
been  so  busy  at  this  time  of  year.  There  were  49  admissions 
during  August,  the.  largest  for  that  month  in  its  history: 
From  the  last  day  of  August  until  now  there  have  been  17  ad-* 
missions.  A  large  per  cent  of  these  cases  are  typhoid-fever 
patients.  The  fever  epidemic,  which  was  bad  enough  before, 
seems  to  have  been  spreading  the  past  week.  There  is  hardly 
a  street  on  which  there  is  not  a  case.  The  water  has  been  so 
poor  the  past  week  that  many  have  refused  to  use  it  until  after 
it  had  been  boiled. 
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Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing  ;  Henry 

B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

For  the  month  of  July,  1895,  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  dysentery,  typhoid-fever,  cholera-morbus,  cholera-in- 
fantum,  diarrhoea,  and  remittent-fever  increased,  and  measles, 
scarlet-fever,  bronchitis,  and  influenza  decreased  in  area  of 
prevalence. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  corresponding  months  in 
the  nine  years  1886-94,  dysentery  and  typhoid-fever  were 
more  prevalent,  and  scarlet-fever,  inflammation  of  bowels,  in- 
termittent-fever, consumption,  and  whooping-cough  were  less 
prevalent  in  July,  1895. 

Including  leports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consump- 
tion was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  July, 
1895,  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  places  ;  typhoid-fever 
at  seventy-four  places  ;  scarlet  fever  at  fifty-one  places  ;  dipk- 
tfieria  at  thirty-eight  places  ;  measles  at  twenty- five  places ; 
whooping-cough  at  twenty-four  places,  and  small-pox  at  five 
places. 

Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported  at  the 
same  number  of  places ;  typhoid-fever  at  fifty-two  places 
more  ;  measles  at  twelve  places  less ;  scarlet-fever  at  ten 
places  less  ;  small-pox  at  one  place  more,  and  diphtheria  at  the 
same  number  of  places  as  in  the  precednig  month. 

Clayton^  September  loth. — Scarltt-fever  is  epidemic  here. 
The  schools  are  closed  and  no  services  are  being  held  in  the 
churches. 

Minnesota.— Franklin  Staples,  M.D.,  President,  Winona; 

C.  N.  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

St.  Paul,  212,480:  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  July  190  deaths — 112  under  five  years  of 
age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  10.73.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  53,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  23. 

MrssouRT.— F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,   President,  St.  Louis;  Wil- 
lis P.  King,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 
'     St.  Lonis^  560,000:  M.  C.  Starkloff,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Report   for  the  month  of  July  :  Deaths,  904  ;  under  five 
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years  of  age,  398  ;  from  zymot  c  diseases.  246  ;  from  phthisis 
and  tuberculosis,  76.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  18.  i. 

Kansas  City,  124,000:  R.  P.  Waring,  M.D.,  Health  Offi- 
cer. Deaths  for  July,  157  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  53.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000  was  12.26. 

Nebraska.— J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.D.,  President,  Friend  ; 
F.  D.  Haldeman,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Nebraska  City,  August  31st. — An  epidemic  of  typhoid- fever 
IS  raging  at  this  place.  There  were  141  deaths  during  July, 
of  which  number  76  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000,  8.2.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  54  deaths, 
and  consumption,  8. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  President,  Prince- 
ton ;  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

Hudson  County — Jersey  City  and  vicinity — 318,746  :  Repoit 
for  the  month  of  July  :  Deaths,  552  ;  under  five  years  of  age, 
281  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  no,  of  which  7  were  from  ty- 
phoid-fever, 2  from  scarlatina,  12  from  diphtheria  ;  from  con- 
sumption. 48  ;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  25.  Annual  death 
rate  per  1000,  24.7. 

Newark,  215,725  :  Health  Officer's  report  for  the  week  end- 
ing August  24th  :  Ft^m  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
14;  accident  and  violence,  i  ;  all  other  cau<«es,  73  ;  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  registered,  88,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
week  of  8.  Seventeen  children  died  of  cholera-infantum,  and 
17  cases  of  typhoid-fever  were  reported,  against  2  cases  in  the 
week  ending  August  17th.  The  deaths  registered  represent 
an  annual  death-rate  of  21.21  per  looo. 

Engineer  J.  W.  Hill  has  recently  reported  some  important 
data  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  typhoid-fever  in  New  Jer- 
sey's twin  cities,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  and  their  respective 
sources  of  water  supply.  The  two- cities  are  virtually  seapott 
towns,  both  being  accessible  to  salt  water.  They  are  only 
separated  by  what  are  known  as  the  meadows,  their  corporate 
limits  being  scarcely  four  miles  apart.  Their  climatic  influ- 
ences and  general  surroundings  are  practically  identical,  and 
yet  in  Newark  the  deaths  from  typhoid-fever  last  year  were 
but  15  in  100,000,  while  in  Jersey  City  they  were  76.     There 
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appears  to  be  but  one  way  to  account   for  this  remarkable 
difference  in  mortality  from  typhoid-fever,  and  that  is  by  the 
difference  in   the  water  supph'es  of  the  two  cities.     Newark 
draws  her  supply  from  water  impounded  from  the  Pequan- 
nock  River,  a  stream  practically  pure.     Jersey  City's  supply 
comes  from  the  Passaic  River,  which  is  an  open  sewer  for  a 
population  amounting    to   200,000   people.     In    the   city  of 
Munich,  the  same  authority  shows,  the  death*rate  from  ty- 
phoidfever  sinks  to  2^  in   100,000,  while  in  Cincinnati  and 
Covington   the  rate    amounts,   respectively,   to    50   and  42. 
Munich's  supply  is    pure    spring  water.     Everybody  knows 
whence  comes  the  Cincinnati  and  Covington  water  supply. 

Hoboken^  August  17th. — An  epidemic  oi  dipht/ieria  prevails. 
There  are  now  10  cases  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  this  number  will  be  increased. 

New  Mexico.— Dr.  W.  R.  Tipton,  Las  Vegas,  President ; 
Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  Las  Vegas,  Secretary. 

New  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.D.,  President,  Syracuse; 
B.  T.  Smelzer,   M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

For  July  the  State  Board  Bulletin  x^^otis  that  July  is  always 
the  month  of  largest  mortality  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
diarrhoeal  diseases,  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  the  yeaily  num- 
ber of  deaths  usually  occurring  in  the  month.  There  was  an 
average  daily  mortality  this  month  of  377,  having  risen  from 
293  in  June,  nearly  3000  more  deaths  being  reported  ;  the 
daily  average  for  the  past  six  months  was  336.  Compared 
with  July  of  preceding  years  the  mortality  is  less  than  it  has 
been  since  1891,  the  reported  number  of  deaths  for  1892,  1893, 
and  1894  having  been  respectively  13,555,  '2,337,  and  12.516, 
against  11,681  this  year;  the  average  daily  mortality  during 
July  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  370.  From  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases there  were  2974  deatlis,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
total  deaths  from  all  causes  ;  in  the  six  preceding  months 
there  were  but  1286  deaths  from  this  cause,  of  which  one  half 
occurred  in  June.  The  diarrhoeal  mortality  is,  however,  lower 
than  usual,  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  July  during  ten 
years  having  been  3130,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality. 
In  the  Lake  Ontario  and  Western  district  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
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deaths  were  from  thiscause,or47  per  ioo,cx:o  population  ;  In  the 
Maritinne  district  28.6  per  cent,  or  64  per  100,000  population  ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  State  15  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  from 
this  cause,  and  in  the  rural  towns  only  7  per  cent.  One  half 
of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  occurred  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  which  is  below  the  average  for  July  ;  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  months  the  infant  mortality  was  31.5  per  cent. 
From  all  zymotic  diseases  there  were  3800  deaths,  or  32.6  per 
cent  of  the  total,  but  excepting  diarrhcea  only  7  per  cent  were 
from  these  causes.  Diphtheria  caused  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  deaths,  and  is  less  prevalent  than  in  1894.  Whooping- 
cough  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  both  rural  and  urban, 
causing  143  deaths,  and  measles  130  ;  scarlet-fever  exists  only 
in  the  Maritime  and  Hudson  Valley  districts,  causing  but  32 
deaths.  There  were  no  deaths  from  small-pox  and  no  cases 
reported.  There  is  a  material  increase  in  the  reported  mortal- 
ity from  diseases  of  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems.  From 
consumption  there  is  no  variation  from  the  ordinary  mortal- 
ity. The  average  temperature  for  the  month  of  the  State  was 
69°,  which  is  2°  below  the  normal  and  2^  below  the  average 
temperature  of  June.  Deficiency  of  rainfall  continues  ;  wind 
was  variable,  but  generally  westerly  with  low  velocity. 

New  York,  1,995,000:  Total  deaths,  4460—2645  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  26.35.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  352.25  ;  155  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  diar- 
rhceal  diseases,  1178.     Deaths  from  consumption,  389. 

Brooklyn,  1,110,000:  Total  deaths,  2540—1503  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  26.85.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  394.40  ;  85  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  804 
from  diarrhceal  diseases.     Deaths  from  consumption,  182. 

Diphtheria  is  increasingly  prevalent,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  it  continuing  to  be  quite  as  great  since  as  before  the  im- 
proved treatment  by  antitoxin.  Foul  stables  and  the  stable 
manure  nuisance  obtain  correspondingly.  That  the  disease 
will  ever  be  stamped  out  by  mere  curative  methods  is  beyond 
the  highest  expectation  for  antitoxin  or  anything  else. 

Syracuse,  95,000  ;  Total  deaths,  157 — (>^  under  ^vt.  years  of 
age.  Death-rate,  14.83.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  300.00  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  43.  From  con- 
sumption, i6. 
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Albany,  icx),cxx) :  Total  deaths,  166—59  under  five  years- 
Death-rate,  20.25.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from 
all  causes,  265.00 ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  28.  From  typhoid- 
fever,  lo  ;  from  consumption,  24. 

Buffalo,  335.709:  Total  deaths,  534—312  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  19.08.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  462.55  ;  from  diarrhceal  diseases,  225.  From  con- 
sumption, 52. 

Typhoid'fti'er  excited  some  alarm  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, still  cropping  out  at  date  of  latest  report  (August  27th), 
though  supposably  traced  to  the  servings  of  a  particular  milk 
server. 

Rochester^  150,000:  Total  deaths,  245 — 106  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  19.60.  Diarrhoeal  diseases,  80.  From 
consumption,  23. 

IVatertown.  —  Typhoid-fever  continues  unabatefl.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  it  during  the  summer  up  to  August 
27th  was  42.  As  we  have  before  published,  ihe  city  takes  its 
water  from  Black  River  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  lined 
with  outhouses  and  just  a  few  rods  below  where  two  ceme- 
teries and  Cold  Creek  drains  into  it.  The  liver  also  takes  the 
sewage  of  Carthage  and  all  the  villages  east  of  this  city. 

The  Board  of  Health  recently  had  the  water  examined,  and 
it  was  pronounced  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Yet  they 
drink  it  !  ''  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  such  a 
thing  ?*' 

North  Carolina.— H.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  President, 
Salem  ;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  records  for  July. 
M7«934  population — 61,467  colored.  Total  mortality,  238 — 
133  colored.  Mortality  under  five  years  of  age,  89 — 55  col- 
ored. Annual  death-rates  per  1000  :  white,  14.6  ;  colored, 
25.9  ;  total,  19.3.  Typhoid-fever  caused  17  ;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 54  ;  consumption,  29. 

Asheville,  12,000—4000  colored:  Mortality,  ir — i  colored. 
Annual  death  rate,  11. o;  white,  15.0;  colored,  3.0. 

Charlotte^  15,000—6000  colored  :  Mortality,  32  — 16  col- 
ored.    Annual  death-rate,  25.6;  white,  21.3  ;  colored,  32.0. 

Raleigh^  16,000—7500  colored  :  Mortality,  30  —  18  colored. 
Annual  death-rate,  22.  4  ;  white,  16.9  ;  colored,  28.8. 
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Wilmington^  22,000—13,000  colored  :  Mortality,  48—31 
colored.     Annual    death-rate,    26.2  ;    \vhite,    22.7  ;    colored, 

28.6. 

Winston^  10,000 — 4800  colored  :  Mortality,  16 — ii  colored. 

Annual  death-rate,  19.2  ;  white,  1 1.5  ;  colored,  27.5. 

Ohio. — Byron  Stanton,  M.D.,  President,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati^  336,000  :  J.  VV.  Prendergast,  M.D..  Health  Offi- 
cer, reports  for  the  month  of  July  574  deaths,  representing  an 
annual  rate  of  20.50  p'jr  1000.  There  were  264  deaths  under 
five  years  of  age.  From  zymotic  diseases  there  were  136 
deaths,  and  from  consumption,  68. 

For  the  year  1894.  the  Health  Officer  reports  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  as  5945,  an  annual  death-rate  of  18.29  per  1000, 
based  on  an  estimated  population  of  325,000.  Seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  cases  of  typhoid- fever  and  1 69  deaths  during  the 
year  1894  !  Duiing  the  month  of  December  alone  theie  weie 
330  cases  reported  to  the  department.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  typhoid-fever,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  typhoid  germ  is  taken  inco  the  sys- 
tem by  means  of  drinking  water.  Further,  it  is  a  notoiious 
and  shameful  fact  that  immense  quantities  of  sewage  and  surface 
drainage  empty  into  the  Ohio  River  even  within  our  own  cor- 
porate limits,  at  points  east  of  the  water- works.  The  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Health  has  condemned  the  water  as  unfit  in  its 
present  condition  for  drinking  purposes,  and  every  scientific 
man  who  has  given  the  subject  investigation  agrees  with  the 
report  of  that  Board.  Immediate  action  hhould  be  taken  in 
this  matter. 

Columbus  appears  to  have  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid' fever.  Deaths  from  it  for  the  month  of  August,  8,  out 
of  a  total  number  of  deaths  of  132.  The  number  for  the 
month  previous  was  2  out  of  a  total  of  174. 

MarysvilUy  Mt.  Vernon^  Morrison^  and  Warren  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever. 

Springfield^  September  7th. — Twelve  families  using  water 
from  a  public  well  are  down  with  typhoid- fnter.  There  are 
several  sinks  leading  into  it,  and  yet  the  families  thereabout 
persist   in   using  the  water.     The  same  well  was  condemned 
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three  years  ago.     Where  is  the  health  service  ? — the   town 
authorities  ? 

Pennsylvania.— S.  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  President,  Lancas- 
ter; Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,163,864  :  M.  Veaie,  Health  Officer,  reports  : 
In  the  five  weeks  ending  August  31st,  deaths,  2349—1032 
under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate,  21.05  per 
1000.  Deaths  from  typhoid-fever^  42  ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,     83  ;     from     consumption,      221  ;     cholera-infantum, 

346. 

Typhoid-fiver   is    greatly    on    the    increase.     For    the    two 

weeks  ending  September  14th  the  number  of  cases  was  148, 

with  14  deaths. 

Pittsburgh,  275,000:  J.  Guy  McCandless,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
reports  for  five  weeks  ending  August  31st  :  Deaths,  471 — 225 
under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from  typhoid- fever,  25  ;  from 
consumption,  36.     Annual  death-rate,  17.40. 

*  Typhoid-fever  noX.  epidemic." — Pittsburgh  Times,  August 
28th. — Ten  new  cases  reported  August  27th  ;  277  cases  re- 
ported during  the  month,  with  18  deaths.  September  5th. 
— The  epidemic  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off.  The  total  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Health  during  the  past  week  was  73.  They  are  scattered 
pretty  well  over  the  city.  In  the  hospitals  there  are  137 
cases. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  has  not  finished  the  analysis  of  the 
samples  of  Allegheny  River  water,  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  rapid  spread  of  the  diseases  can  be  charged  up 
against  the  water  supply  has  not  been  decided  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  city  officers,  although  most  other  residents  have 
decided  it  long  ago.  Examinations  of  the  milk  sold  to  fam- 
ilies in  which  there  is  or  has  been  typhoid-fever  are  being 
made,  but  as  yet  no  results  have  been  published. 

Diphtheria  is  also  prevalent  and  increasing. 

Sharpsburg  has  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  September  9th. 
— The  number  of  known  cases  was  47.  The  filthiness  of  the 
town,  and  particularly  a  rivulet  known  as  Seitz*s  Run,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  it. 

Bradford  is  having  an  epidemic  of  typhoid- fever.     There  are 
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now  (September  I2th)  about  25  cases.     At  McKeesport^  also, 
typhoid-fever  continues  to  prevail. 

South  Carolina.— J.  R.  Bratton,  M.D.,  Chairman,  York- 
ville  ;  H.  D.  Fraser,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Charleston. 

Charleston^  65,165 — white,  28,870;  colored,  36,295.  H.  B. 
Horlbeck,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  {or  five  weeks  end- 
ing August  31st  :  Deaths,  191  — 154  colored.  Under  five  years, 
76  ;  deaths  from  consumption,  24.  Annual  death-rates,  white, 
15.12  ;  colored,  46.76  :  32.07  per  1000. 

Tennessee.— J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville  ; 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  principal  diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater 
prevalence,  in  the  State  for  the  month  of  July  were  dysentery, 
malarial-fever,  diarrhoea,  typhoid-fever,  consumption,  lung  dis- 
eases acute,  whooping-cough,  cholera  morbus,  scarlet-fever, 
cholera-infantum,  measles,  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  chicken* 
pox,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  small-pox. 

Memphis,  55,923 — white,  28,064  ;  colored,  27,859.  Deaths 
in  July:  White,  49;  colored,  72.  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively,  20.95  ;  31.01  :  25.94. 

Murfreesborough,  5000 — white,  3000  ;  colored,  2000.  Deaths 
in  July  :  White,  2  ;  colored,  3.  Death-rates  per  1000  respec- 
tively, 8.00  ;   18.00:   12.00. 

Nashville^  87,754— white,  54,595  ;  colored,  33.159.  Deaths 
in  July:  White,  82  ;  colored,  93.  Death-rates  per  1000  re- 
spectively, 18.03  ;  33.64  :  23.92. 

Utah  Territory. 

Salt  Lake  City,  W.  T.  Dalby,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner, 
reports  for  July  34  deaths  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  15.  An- 
nual death-rate  per  1000,  5.82.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  6  deaths. 

Wisconsin.— Solon  Marks,  M.D.,  President,  Milwaukee; 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee^  275,000 :  Harry  E.  Bradley,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  July:  Deaths,  326;  under  five  years  of 
age,  1 86. 
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Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  8  ;  typhoid-fever,  2  ; 
whooping-cough,  2  ;  consumption,  i8.     Death-rate  per  looo, 

14.23. 

Buenos  Ayres,  605,792  :  Albert  B.  Martinez,  Director- 
General  of  Municipal  Statistics. 

Deaths  reported  during  the  month  of  June,  1305  ;  under 
fi/e  years,  698.  From  cholera,  2  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  45  ; 
typhoid-fever,  19  ;  scarlatina,  50  ;  small-pox,  18.  From  con^ 
sumption,  82.     Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  25.8. 

m 

Vital  Statistics  of  New  England. — The  secretaries  of 
the  State  boards  of  health  of  the  six  New  England  States 
have  recently  published  a  brief  summary  of  vital  statistics 
which  are  of  interest  and  value,  though  incomplete. 

About  half  of  the  people  of  New  England  are  found  to  reside 
in  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000,  a 
population  that  can  be  fairly  described  as  urban,  and  that  the 
other  half  of  the  people  residing  in  towns  having  less  than 
10.000  inhabitants  come  under  the  group  that  may  be  fairly 
described  as  rural.  Now,  taking  the  vital  statistics  of  these 
two  groups  it  is  found  that  while  in  round  numbers  in  the 
urban  group  the  marriage-rate  per  annum  is  21  in  lOOO,  the 
birthrate  30  in  1000,  and  the  death-rate  21  in  looo,  in  the 
rural  group  the  marriage-rate  is  16  in  1000,  the  birth-rate  20 
in  1000,  and  the  death-rate  19  in  1000.  Thus  it  appears  that 
while  the  death-rate  in  the  city  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  country,  marriages  take  place  much  more  frequently  in 
the  centres  of  population,  and  the  greater  birth- rate  tends  to 
bring  about  an  increase  in  population  without  its  parallel  in 
the  country  districts.  The  highest  birth-rate  in  any  of  the 
six  States  was  in  Massachusetts,  the  lowest  was  in  New  Hamp* 
shire.  Of  divorces  the  largest  number  in  the  five  States,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  marriages,  in  1892  was  granted 
in  Maine,  a  rural  community.  And  further,  while  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  granted  in  Massachusetts  for  cruelty  in  1892 
were  only  a  fraction  more  than  13  per  cent  of  all  granted  in 
the  State,  the  number  for  this  cause  in  Maine  was  a  little  in 
excess  of  22  per  cent ;  and  in  New  Hampshire,  another  rural 
community,  the  proportion  for  this  cause  rose  nearly  to  26  per 
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cent  ;  and  in  Vermont,  still  another  eminently  rural  com- 
munity, the  proportion  is  still  above  25  per  cent.  Turning  to 
the  table  of  general  mortality,  it  is  found  that  in  the  cities 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  die  from  measles,  scarlet-fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid-fever,  cholera-infantum,  consumption,  and 
bronchitis  than  in  the  country.  Contrariwise,  country  people 
are  much  more  likely  to  die  of  pneumonia  than  city  residents  ; 
and  year  in  and  year  out  106  people  die  in  the  city  to  94  who 
die  in  the  country. 

Health  Statistics  of  London.— In  summing  up  the 

statistics  of  the  latest  health  report  issued  by  the  Medical  Offi- 
cer of  the  London  County  Council,  a  recent  number  of  Nature 
remarks  that,  while  the  facts  brought  out  are  on  the  whole 
creditable  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  British  metropolis, 
they  are  fraught  in  some  respects  with  warning  and  suggestion 
to  other  cities  of  the  first  class. 

What  actuaries  call  **  the  expectation  of  life"  has  undoubt- 
edly improved  in  London.  The  statistics  for  the  period  of  1 88 1 
-90,  compared  with  those  for  1861-70,  show  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  males  at  five  years  of  age  has  increased  from  47.49 
years  to  50.77 — that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  during  the  inter- 
val a  gain  of  3.28  years.  As  regards  females,  the  expectation 
of  life  has  risen  from  50.87  to  5443,  a  gain  of  3.55  years.  At 
subsequent  ages,  also,  there  is  in  all  cases  an  improvement, 
though  it  is  less  marked.  A  comparison  of  these  tables  with 
those  compiled  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  for  1881-90 
proves  that  the  expectation  of  life  in  London  exceeds  that  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  those  large  cities.  We 
note,  further,  that  the  death-rate  was  lower  in  London  than  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Sheffield. 
Moreover,  it  was  lower  than  that  of  New  VTork  or  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  capitals.  While  the  death-rate  in  Lon- 
don was  21.3  per  1000,  it  was  23.9  in  New  York,  21.8  in  Paris, 
22.3  in  Rome,  24  in  Vienna,  and  30.6  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Vet,  while  the  death-rate,  taken  as  a  whole,  reflects  credit 
on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  British  metropolis,  the  mor- 
tality from  zymotic  diseases  attains  alarming  proportions,  and 
is  in  fact  exceeded  among  capitals  only  by  Stockholm  and 
Vienna.  During  the  period  under  review  (1881-90)  there  was 
24 
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an  increase  of  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  and  scarlet-fever,  while 
influenza  and  pneumonia  claimed  a  number  of  victims  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The 
most  serious  problem,  however,  which  the  health  authorities 
of  London  have  to  face  is  the  serious  increase  in  the  mortality 
from  diphtheria.  Some  have  attributed  the  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  to  alterations  in  the 
classification  of  diseases,  deaths  formerly  registered  as  croup 
being  now  ascribed  to  diphtheria  ;  while  others  have  found  a 
cause  in  sewer  ventilators,  or  have  laid  stress  on  the  facilities 
for  infection  afforded  by  increased  school  attendance.  The 
objection  to  these  explanations  is  that  they  are  circumstances 
shared  by  all  the  other  great  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  yet  London  alone  is  pre-eminent  in  its  death-rate  from 
diphtheria.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  diphtheria  tends  gener- 
ally to  increase  in  densely  inhabited  centres.  The  experience 
of  Germany  is  to  the  contrary,  the  result  of  an  elaborate  in- 
quiry in  a  number  of  German  cities  during  the  years  1883-93 
being  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  this  disease. 
Evidently  the  problem  of  diphtheria  in  London  is  as  yet  un 
solved,  and  what  is  needed,  according  to  Nature^  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  composed  of  scientific  men  quali- 
fied to  undertake  a  drastic  investigation. 

The  diminution  of  the  London  death-rate  from  typhoid- 
fever  is  manifestly  due  to  the  great  pains  taken  in  the  matter 
of  filtration  by  the  water  companies.  Reports  made  by  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland  to  the  Local  Government  Board  demonstrate 
that  by  the  filtering  processes  which  the  Thames  water  under- 
goes before  delivery,  as  much  as  99  per  cent  of  the  bacteria 
present  are  removed.  We  add  that  the  numerous  inspections 
of  dairies  and  milk  shops,  as  well  as  cow  sheds,  made  by  offi- 
cers of  the  County  Council,  furnished  convincing  proof  that 
zymotic  diseases  are  disseminated  broadcast  from  such  centres 
of  infection.  The  inference  is  that  the  practice  of  drinking 
cow's  milk  raw,  which  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  ought  to  be  abandoned  also  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 
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MORTALITY  STATISTICS  ABROAD   FOR  THREE  MONTHS  ENDING 

JUNE  30TH,  1895. 

Population,  total  mortality,  annual  death-rate  per  1000,  and 
deaths  from  small-pox. 

London.  4,392,346;  18,338;  16.7;  3.  Glasgow,  695,876; 
3755;  21.6;  15.  Manchester,  524.865;  3126;  23.8.  Liver- 
pool, 5031967  ;  30^3  ;  24.3  ;  3-  Birmingham,  49^,75  ^  ".  2239  ; 
18.0;  I.  Leeds,  395,546;  1716 ;  17.4.  Dublin,  349,594; 
2377  ;  27.2  ;  23.  Sheffield,  342,768  ;  1471  ;  17.2.  Edin- 
burgh, 273,535;  1284;  18.8;  4.  Belfast,  273,277;  1926; 
28.2.  Bristol,  228.139;  930;  16.4.  Nottingham,  226,658; 
859;  15.2.  Bradford,  326,384;  911;  16.1.  Hull,  216,722; 
966;  17.8.  Salford,  208,253  ;  1120;  21.5.  Newcastle,  207,- 
021  ;  944  ;  18.2.  Portsmouth,  174,751  ;  628  ;  14.4.  Norwich, 
107,127;  467;  17.4.  Amsterdam,  451,493;  2078;  18.4;  2. 
Rotterdam,  272,042  ;  1368  ;  20.1  ;  12.  The  Hague,  180,455  J 
804  ;  17.8.  Paris,  2,424.705  ;  12,293  ;  20.3  ;  3.  Lyons,  438,- 
077  ;  2061  ;  18.8.  Lille,  200,325  ;  1277  ;  25.5.  St.  tltienne, 
133,443  ;  611  ;  18.3.  Nantes,  125.029  ;  692  ;  22.1  ;  3.  Havre, 
116,369  ;  781  ;  26.8  ;  3.  Rheims,  105,408  ;  605  ;  23.0.  Nice, 
97.720;  466;  19. 1.  Nancy,  87,875;  543:  24.7.  Besangon, 
54.636;  282;  20.6.  Berlin,  1,820,34.0;  7648;  16.8.  Ham- 
burg, 608.710;  3068;  20.2.  Leipzig,  414,023;  1876;  18.1. 
Munich,  396.000  ;  2321  ;  23.4.  Breslau,  367,769  ;  2607  ;  28.3. 
Dresden,  320,600;  1663;  20.7.  Cologne,  314,000;  1593; 
20  3.  Magdeburg,  241,389  ;  1 104  ;  18.3.  Frankfort,  203,332  ; 
962  ;  18.9.  Hanover,  185,464  ;  971  ;  20.9.  Diisseldorf,  171.- 
638  ;  951  ;  22.2.  Konigsberg,  171,305  ;  1017  ;  23.7.  Nurem- 
berg, 167.982;  874;  20.8.  Chemnitz,  164,744;  1166;  28.3 
Altona,  158,782;  720;  18.1.  Bremen,  137,616;  593;  17.2 
Elberfeld,    141,189;    530;    15.0.     Stuttgart,    135*594;    599 

17.7.  Stettin,  131.523;  969;  29.5.     Barmen,  128.129;  505 

15.8.  Dantzig,  125,412;  811  ;  25.9.  Crefeld,  119,254;  408 
13.7.  Halle,  119.203;  665;  22.3.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  110,570 
591  ;  21.5.  Essen,  91,209  ;  442  ;  19.4.  Metz,  65,791  ;  242 
14.7.  Brussels,  507,985;  2270;  47.9;  2.  Berne,  48,328 
235;   19-5.    Basle,  78,860  ;  314  ;   15.9.    Geneva,  80,111  ;  378 

18.9.  Lausanne,  36,619  ;   140;   15.3.     Zurich,  126,497  ;  496 
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15.7.  Chaux-de-Fonds,  31,173;  174;  22.3.  Vienna,  1,495,- 
764  ;  9326  ;  25.6  ;  i.  Prague,  343,822  ;  2010  ;  23.4.  Trieste, 
160,825  ;  1 149  ;  28.6.  Lemberg,  134.315  ;  1172  ;  34.9.  Gratz, 
117,944  ;  816  ;  27.7  ;  2.  Biiinn,  99,060  ;  730  ;  29.5.  Cracow, 
79*336;  73^;  36.9.  Pilsen,  54.592;  305  ;  22.3.  Linz.  50,- 
082;  416;  33.2.  Copenhagen,  341,000;  1653;  19.4.  Stock- 
holm, 259,304;  1217;  18.8.  Gothenburg,  111,209;  498; 
17.9.  Christiania,  167,588;  777  \  18.5.  St.  Petersburg,  954,- 
400;  6864;  28.8;  17.  Moscow.  753.469;  7048;  37.4 ;  7. 
Warsaw,  515,654;  261 1  ;  20.3;  8.  Odessa,  324,500;  1913  ; 
23.6  ;  17.  Turin,  344.203  ;  1692  ;  19.7.  Bordeaux,  252,102  ; 
1855  ;  29.4 ;  2.  Lille,  200,325  ;  1924 ;  38.4 ;  I.  Amien?, 
83,977;  548;  26.1.  Rome,  463,786;  3005;  25.9.  Milan, 
443,252  ;  3429  ;  30.9  ;  9.  Genoa,  207,605  ;  1775  ;  34. 2  ;  2. 
Florence,  190,797  ;  1276  ;  26.8.  Venice,  158,159  ;  1159  ;  29.3. 
Bologna,  146,785;  950;  25.9.  Cairo,  353,188;  3826;  43.3; 
12.  Alexandria,  181,703  ;  1646  ;  36.2  ;  12.  Damiette,  43,- 
502;  186;  17. 1  ;  I.  Suez,  12,406;  132;  42.6.  Port  Said, 
10,693  ;  138  ;  51.6.  Madrid,  482,816 ;  6014 ;  49.8  ;  20. 
Porto,  139,856;  1215  ;  34.8  ;  50. 

SANITARY  PATENTS   OF   RECENT  DATE. 

Specially  reported  for  The  Sanitarian  by  Edward  S. 
Duvall,  Jr.,  Patent  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

542,914.   Filter.     C.  Ashurst,  Paris,  Ky. 

542,934.  Filter  and  cut-off  for  rain-water.  C.  J.  Kleespies, 
Hartwell,  O.  The  drum,  the  inlet  pipe,  and  the  outlet  pipes 
of  the  reversible  cut-ofif,  pivoted  to  the  drum,  and  the  yoke 
connected  therewith  provided  with  a  finger  hold,  of  the  curved 
bars,  with  spaces  there  between,  the  screen  located  below  said 
bars,  and  extending  from  one  side  of  the 'drum  to  about  the 
centre  thereof,  and  the  partition  located  between  the  outlet 
pipes. 

542,808.  Street-sweeper.  R.  F.  Reagan,  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y. 

543ii34-  Garbage  furnace.  W.  S.  Hull,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Bricks  laid  loosely  in  pyramidal  form  upon  inclined  beds  of 
means  for  feeding  material  thereto,  and  means  as  the  fire 
chambers  by  which   the   material   is  destroyed,   said   means 
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being  located  so  that  the  bricks  are  subjected  to  the  heat 
therefrom. 

543,389.   Filteiing  apparatus.     C.  H.   Loew,  Cleveland,  O. 

544,929.  Street  Sweeper.  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  111.  A 
suitable  truck,  a  frame  mounted  on  same,  a  travelling  apron 
mounted  upon  the  same  frame  and  connected  to  the  running 
gear  of  the  carriage,  brushes  or  brooms,  bars  for  supporting 
the  same,  and  provided  with  anti-friction  rollers,  guides  for 
said  rollers,  and  a  crank  shaft  being  adapted  to  reciprocate  the 
brush  bars  both  vertically  and  longitudinally. 

545,030.  Sewage  Filtering  Apparatus.  F.  G.  Wiselogel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  main  tank  or  structure,  a  filter  struc- 
ture centrally  positioned  therein  having  an  open  cylindrical  cen- 
tre, a  pipe  leading  off  whereby  the  noxious  gases  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  connections  from  said  pipe  both  to  said  filter  and  to 
the  main  tank  direct. 

545,122.  Filter.  A.  Davis,  Montreal,  Canada.  A  casing, 
having  an  inlet  opening  at  its  top  end,  an  outlet,  a  removable 
bottom  end  piece  having  a  suitable  finger  hold,  internal  re- 
movable funnel-shaped  section  perforated,  and  filtering  sec- 
tions carried  within  said  section. 

545,221.  Filter.  G.  Brinckman  and  F.  Wiederholdt,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  casing  formed  with  an  opening,  a  perforated 
plate  formed  with  an  opening  which  registers  with  the  opening 
of  the  casing,  the  end  caps  forming  chambers  for  the  filtered 
fluid,  which  said  openings  connect. 

545,440.  Air  Moistener.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  Hagerstown, 
Md.  The  water  receptacle,  the  wire  cage  or  frame,  and 
sheets  of  porous  material. 

5451655.  Window  Ventilator.  S.  F.  Jones,  Cartersville, 
Ga.  Provided  with  double  rolls  on  opposite  sides,  a  continu- 
ous screen  secured  to  and  passing  across  back  and  forth  around 
the  rolls  forming  a  plurality  of  screens  with  air  spaces  between 
the  same  and  adjusting  devices  for  the  rolls. 

545,794.     Ventilator.     T.  Griffith,  U.  S.  Army. 

546,082.  Filter.  H.  J.  Richter,  Chicago,  III.  The  inlet 
valve,  a  disk  hand  grasp  mounted  on  the  stern  thereof  and 
provided  with  a  slot,  a  screw  inserted  there  through,  a  gauge 
finger  secured  to  said  screw,  and  stop  lying  in  the  pathway  of 
said  gauge  finger. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  City  Works 
OF  Brooklyn,  for  the  Year  1894.  A  volume  of  276  pages, 
with  several  plates,  numerous  diagrams,  and  statistical  tables  ; 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  pres- 
ent status  and  future  needs  of  the  Brooklyn  water  supply, 
sewer  construction,  street  pavement  and  cleaning,  street  light- 
ing, and  public  market. 

The  people  of  Brooklyn  are  accustomed  to  think  that  she 
enjoys,  as  Commissioner  White  says,  **  the  best  water"  (sup- 
ply) "  of  any  large  city  in  the  country,**  with  which  the  read- 
ers of  The  Sanitarian  have  been  made  familiar ;  but  no 
careful  reader  of  this  report,  fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
sources,  will  fail  to  recognize  some  deficiency  in  the  condi- 
tions. At  the  very  outset  of  his  duties,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  commissioner  found  several  of  the  pumping  stations 
in  imminent  need  of  repair,  many  of  the  storage  ponds  and 
streams  foul,  and  the  need  of  discontinuing,  or  at  least  sus. 
pending  the  use  of  some.  He  felicitates  himself  on  having, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Health  Commissioner,  secured 
long-needed  powers  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  **  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  possible  sources  of  pollution  of  the  water  sup- 
ply— powers  which  will  be  of  increasing  value  as  Long  Island 
becomes  more  thickly  settled." 

With  reference  to  the  quantity  and  future  needs.  Chief  En- 
gineer Van  Brunt  Bergen  reports  : 

'*  The  average  daily  consumption  of  water  in  the  city  dur- 
ing 1894  was  76,062,756  gallons,  and  duiing  1893,  75,817.049 
gallons,  a  daily  increase  for  the  year  of  only  245,707  gal- 
lons. .  .  .  The  average  increase  per  year  since  1884  has  been 
3.718,372  gallons." 

The  average  rainfall  from  recorded  data  for  twenty  years  is 
42.64  inches. 

For  the  nature  of  the  water-shed,  or,  rather,  the  '*  Long 
Island  Water  Basin,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  with 
this  caption  in  The  Sanitarian,  Vol.  XXXI V.,  p.  322.  Never 
theless  Engineer  Bergen  reports  : 

'*  The  question  of  the  future  water  supply  of  Brooklyn  is  of 
the  gravest  importance,  and  requires  very  care  ful  considera- 
tion.    In   a  few  years   the  average    daily  consumption   will 
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reach  100,000,000  gallons,  and  new  sources  of  supply  must  be 
found.  For  this  purpose  investigations  have  been  made  dur 
ing  the  past  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Van 
Buren,  as  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Ramapoand  Housatonic 
water-sheds.  At  the  same  time  a  thorough  examination  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Varona,  Engineer  of  Water  Supply 
of  Long  Island,  as  far  as  the  Peconic  water-shed,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  data  obtained,  which  will  take  some  time  to 
tabulate.     The  reports  will  be  ready  at  a  later  date." 

To  that  report  we  look  forward  with  much  interest,  because, 
presumably,  it  will  controvert  the  article  above  referred  to, 
with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  **  Long  Island  Water 
Basin." 

Average  results  of  ten  monthly  analyses  of  samples  by  the 
Health  Department,  March-December,  18^,  in  parts  per 
100.000  : 

Total  residue  on  evaporation 8.91 

Loss  of  residue  on  ignition 2.66 

Mineral  matter 5.24 

Ammonia  albuminoid 0.0047 

Nitrates o.  1250 

Nitrites  (in  one  analysis  only) o.ooi  i 

Hardness,    equivalent   to   calcium    carbonate   before 

boiling I -9752 

Hardness,    equivalent    to    calcium    carbonate    after 

boiling 1.8843 

Chlorine,  in  chlorides 1.26 

**  equivalent  to  sodium  chloride i»965 

Sewer  extension  has  been  somewhat  delayed  during  the 
year  for  lack  of  funds.  The  number  of  miles  built  during  the 
year  was  24.86;  total  mileage  of  sewers  now  built,  459.13. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  continued  outfall  of  sewage  into 
Newtown  Creek,  and  over  the  mud  fiat  of  whilom  Bushwick 
Creek,  or  to  the  Governor's  proclamation  requiring  the  dis- 
continuances of  the  outfall  into  Newtown  Creek — nuisances 
which  appear  to  have  acquired  the  presumption  rights  in  vir- 
tue of  long  tolerance. 

Street-paving  lias  been  pursued  with  continuous  improve- 
ment.    The  pavements  now  comprise  about  32  miles  Belgian 
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block,  87  miles  of  granite,  272  miles  cobble  stone,  and  15 
miles  of  asphalt. 

Street  cleaning,  garbage  and  dead  animal  removal  under  the 
administration  of  Commissioner  White  have  considerably  im- 
proved, but  there  is  yet  room  for  greater  improvement,  and 
particularly  by  such  co-operation  with  or  independence  of  the 
Health  Department  as  will  require  the  prompt  removal  of  all 
stable  manure  before  it  putrefies,  compel  its  being  packed  into 
bales,  or  loaded  into  tight  carts  and  securely  covered  within 
the  stables,  in  order  to  its  removal  without  noisomeness  to 
the  neighborhood  and  without  littering  the  streets. 

The  Wallabout  Market  grievances  are  reported  as  having 
been  among  the  earliest  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioner when  he  assumed  ofBce.  Its  present  condition  is 
auspicious  for  its  being  the  latest.  Indeed,  there  is  still  so 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  Wallabout  Market  and  of 
Brooklyn's  deficiency  in  market  conveniences  in  general  as  to 
require  more  and  broader  attention  to  the  subject  than  has 
ever  yet  been  given  them.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
every  grocery  and  — recently — some  of  the  dry  goods  stores 
have  become  vegetable,  meat,  and  fish  markets.  The  putres- 
cible  debris  of  the  dark  recesses,  closets,  stowholes,  and  cel- 
lars of  these  market  places  scattered  throughout  the  city  are 
well  calculated  to  sustain  and  promote  the  disgraceful  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  is  eminently  creditable  to  the  de- 
partment both  for  what  has  been  accomplished  and  for  its 
fruitfulness  in  suggestion  of  what  should  be  done  through  en- 
larging the  sphere,  it  may  be,  of  the  commissioner's  duties. 

Exercise  and  Food  for  Pulmonary  Invalids.  By 
Charles  Denlson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Chest  and  of  Climatology,  University  of  Denver  ;  ex-Presi- 
dent American  Climatological  Association  ;  author  of  *'  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Health  Resorts,"  *'  The  Climates  of  the 
United  States,"  in  colors  ;  **  The  Preferable  Climate  for  Con- 
sumption," and  other  papers.  Price,  35  cents.  Denver, 
Col.  :  The  Chain  &  Hardy  Company. 

A  well-gotten- up  little  book  of  seventy  pages,  of  much 
practical  utility  to  the  class  of  patients  for  whom  it  is  intend- 
ed, as  expressed  in  the  title,  and  to  physicians  who  have 
charge  of  such  patients. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


STATISTICS. 
I. 

So  many  men,  on  such  a  date  of  May, 

Despaired  and  took  their  hopeless  lives  away 

In  such  an  area,  year  after  year  ; 

In  such  another  place,  it  would  appear 

The  assassinations  averaged  so  and  so 

Through  August  after  August,  scarce  below 

A  given  range  ;  and  in  another  one, 

March  after  March   it  seems  there  were  undone 

So  many  women,  still  about  the  same, 

With  little  varying  circumstance  in  their  shame  ; 

Burglaries,  arsons,  thefts,  and  forgeries 

Had  their  own  averages  as  well  as  these  ; 

And  from  these  figures  science  can  discern 

The  future  in  the  past.     We  but  return 

Upon  our  steps,  although  they  seem  so  free. 

The  thing  that  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be. 

II. 

Dark  prof)het,  yes  !    But  still  somehow  the  round 
Is  spiral,  and  the  race's  feet  have  found 
The  path  rise  under  them  which  they  have  trod. 
Your  facts  are  facts,  yet  somewhere  there  is  God. 

— William  Dean  Howells,  in  Harper  s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 

Physical  Training  of  Indian  Hunters.— The  physical 
training  of  the  hunter  was  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
Indian  boy,  and  different  tribes  had  different  modes  of  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  endurance.  Among  the  Omahas  the 
youth  were  taught  to  run — not  so  much  to  run  rapidly  for  a 
short  distance,  as  to  keep  up  an  even  pace  for  many  miles  ; 
and  the  habit  of  careful  observation  was  also  inculcated.  The 
runners'  services  on  the  tribal  hunt  were  important  :  it  was 
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necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  travel  far  in  search  of  the 
buffalo,  and  to  return  quickly,  so  that  the  tribe  could  go  for- 
ward, and  the  hunters  encompass  the  herd  before  it  could 
move  any  great  distance.  They  must  also  closely  note  the 
topography  of  the  country  as  they  ran  here  and  there  in  search 
of  the  game,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  tribe  to  the  herd 
over  the  shortest  route,  which  they  might  not  themselves 
have  travelled.  They  must  also  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  tracks  or  signs  of  an  enemy,  lest  they  should  bring  the 
tribe  into  danger.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  these  young 
men  to  run  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  miles  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  taking  very  little  rest  and  food. — **  Hun/ ing  Cus- 
toms of  the  Omahas,**  by  ALICE  C.  FLETCHER,  in  September 
Century. 

The  Catholic  Temperance  Convention.— One  of  the 
most  opportune  and  influential  happenings  of  the  month  of 
August  was  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Ameiica.  It  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  New  York  had  been  determined  upon  last  year 
as  the  place  for  this  year's  great  gathering.  Nobody  could 
have  foreseen  the  local  circumstances  which  were  destined  to 
increase  tenfold  the  public  interest  which  the  convention 
would  have  aroused  in  any  ordinary  New  York  August.  The 
great  contest  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  law 
in  New  York  City  was  at  its  very  height.  From  almost  every 
large  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  there  were  coming 
over  the  wires  the  reports  that  New  York's  struggle  to  secure 
respect  for  law  was  acting  like  a  magical  tonic  upon  lax  ad. 
ministrators,  and  that  the  friends  of  law  and  order  were  every- 
where taking  heart  and  moving  aggressively  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  the  least  difficulty  against  which  the  New  York  police 
commissioners  had  been  compelled  to  contend  was  the  timid- 
ity of  a  great  number  of  their  own  political  friends,  and  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  strongest  elements  which  had  helped 
to  elect  the  reform  ticket  last  November.  The  Catholic  con- 
vention, however,  was  the  turning  point.  Its  sessions  were 
attended  and  its  actions  countenanced  by  Monsignor  Satolli 
and  Archbishops  Corrigan  and  Ryan.  Its  meetings  were  mag- 
nificently attended  and  its  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.     Mayor 
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Strong  and  Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt  were  given  an  ova- 
tion at  a  great  evening  session  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  it 
quickly  became  evident  to  the  time-serving  politicians  that 
the  best  Catholic  public  sentiment  quite  as  truly  as  the  best 
Protestant  public  sentiment  of  New  York  could  be  relied  upon 
to  support  a  law-enforcing  policy.  The  atmosphere  at  once 
became  decidedly  more  clear,  and  the  success  of  the  Sunday 
closing  policy  in  New  York  was  assured. — From  **  The  Prog^ 
ress  of  the  Worlds  * '  in  the  September  Review  of  Reviews, 

Women  get  about  what  they  Want  Nowadays.— Of 
course  there  was  a  time — and  not  so  very  long  ago — when  men 
were  tyrants  and  kept  women  under.  Nowadays  the  only 
thing  denied  them  in  polite  circles  is  to  whisk  around  by  them- 
selves after  dark,  and  plenty  of  them  do  that.  The  law  is  giv- 
ing them,  with  both  hands,  almost  everything  they  ask  for 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  existing  inequalities  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  withheld  from  them  only  because  the 
majority  of  women  are  still  averse  to  exercising  it.  Man, 
the  tyrant  and  highwayman,  has  thrown  up  his  arms  and  is 
allowing  woman  to  pick  his  pockets.  He  is  not  willing  to 
have  her  bore  a  hole  in  his  upper  lip,  and  drag  him  behind  her 
with  a  rope,  but  he  is  disposed  to  consent  to  any  reasonable 
legislative  changes  which  she  desires  to  have  made,  short  of 
those  which  would  involve  masculine  disfigurement  or  depre- 
ciation. 

We  Men  are  Better.— All  men  but  one  look  alike  to  any 
woman,  and  even  that  one  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  when  he  is  more  than  half  a  block  away.  Nor 
is  the  homogeneous  tendency  limited  to  clothes  ;  it  includes 
manners,  morals,  and  point  of  view.  The  extreme  types  ap- 
proximate each  other  much  more  closely  than  formeily,  and 
apart  from  criminals  and  deliberately  evil-minded  persons, 
women  have  some  ground  for  their  insinuation  that  we  are  all 
pretty  much  alike.  Let  it  be  said  that  this  effect  is  in  one 
sense  a  feather  in  our  caps.  The  nineteenth-century  Joan  of 
Arc  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  modern  man  of  the 
world  is  a  manifest  improvement  on  his  predecessor. — From 
"  The  Case  of  Man,'*  by  Robert  Grant,  in  the  September 
Scribners, 
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That  Quietude  conduces  to  longevity  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  record  of  longevity  in  Philadelphia,  a  matter 
on  which  the  city  prides  itself  considerably.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  year  the  obituary  columns  of  the  Ledger  contained 
death  notices  of  234  women  and  180  men  who  had  lived  to  or 
beyond  the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  greater  part  of  the 
deaths  were  of  residents  of  Philadelphia.  Thirty  women  and 
26  men  lived  to  or  beyond  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  ex- 
treme ages  reached  were  ninety-nine  years  by  one  woman  and 
ninety-six  by  three  men.  One  colored  man  has  a  record  all 
to  himself.  He  was  John  Gibson,  a  well-known  character  in 
Philadelphia,  who  died  on  February  2 1st  at  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People.  He  claimed  to  be  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  but  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion made  him  out  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  which 
was  accepted  as  being  probably  correct. — New  York  Sun, 

What  the  Negro  Must  Learn.-— We  hear  nearly  every 
day  of  acts  being  perpetrated  upon  negroes  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  which  drive  some  to  say,  **  Anywhere  but 
here."  These  acts  are  deplorable;  perhaps,  in  many  in- 
stances, indefensible  ;  but  certainly  dangerous  and  pernicious 
to  the  last  degree,  not  to  blacks  only,  but  to  whites  also.  But 
emigration  will  not  cure  these  evils.  They  are  symptoms  of  a 
disease  which  can  be  eradicated  only  by  a  wider  and  deeper 
education  of  blacks  and  whites  alike.  The  present  generation 
of  white  men  and  the  present  generation  of  black  men  must 
pass  away.  A  new  generation  of  each  race,  strangers  to  the 
abnormal  facts  of  slavery  and  its  monstrous  offshoots,  must 
arise  before  any  extensive  colonization  of  American  blacks  in 
Africa  can  answer  its  great  purpose.  The  negro  problem 
must  be  solved  here  or  it  will  reappear  in  Africa  in  a  new 
form.  The  negro  must  learn  to  respect  himself  here  before 
he  will  be  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  true  manhood 
there.  Should  he  leave  this  country  now,  harassed  and 
cowed,  broken  in  spirit  and  depressed,  ashamed  of  his  racial 
peculiarities  and  deprecating  everything  intended  for  his  racial 
preservation,  he  would  be  destitute  of  the  tenacity  and  force, 
the  self-reliance  and  confidence,  the  faith  in  himself  and  in  his 
destiny,  which,  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
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by  night,  would  guide  him  in  the  policy  to  be  adopted  toward 
the  man  like  himself  whom  he  will  find  on  his  ancestral  con- 
tinent. A  handful  of  people  on  the  margin  of  the  continent 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  million  with  imperfect  views 
of  themselves  and  their  work.  But  will  the  negro  ever  attain 
to  full  manhood  under  a  dominant  race  ?  No  ;  not  now.  On 
one  hand,  all  those  who  held  him  as  a  slave  and  their  children, 
and  on  the  other,*aII  those  who  felt  the  iron  of  slavery  pene- 
trate their  souls  and  their  children,  must  pass  away  before 
things  will  reach  a  somewhat  normal  state. —/r^;//  *'  The 
African  Problem,''  by  Edwakd  W.  Blyden,  Liberian  Minis- 
ter to  the  Court  of  St,  James's,  in  North  American  Review  for 
September. 

It  is  no  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  Lit  tell*  s  Living  Age  that 
while  it  is  the  oldest  high-class  literary  publication  in  the  coun- 
try, it  also  stands  at  the  head  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  given  its  readers  yearly,  and  in  the  uniformly  high 
character  of  its  contents. 

It  is  a  magazine,  in  fact,  which  no  reader  who  desires  to 
know  what  is  passing  in  the  world  of  letters  can  afford  to  do 
without. 

A  glance  at  the  following  partial  table  of  contents  of  the 
August  numbers  will  ea^iily  bear  out  ths  statement.  The 
range  of  subjects  embraced  in  one  month's  issues  is  remark- 
able. 

**  Recent  Science,"  by  Prince  Kropotkin  ;  **  The  Letters  of 
Coleridge,"  by  Andrew  Lang;  "  The  Grave  of  the  Druids," 
by  Harrison  Barker;  **  Unconquered  Mithras,"  by  Thomas 
H.  B.  Graham  ;  **  Glimpses  of  Some  Vanished  Celebrities," 
by  F.  M.  F.  Skene  ;  "  A  Drive  from  Paris  to  Nice,"  by 
E.  Johnson;  "Color  Music,"  by  William  Schooling;  **  In- 
tellectual Detachment,"  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  ;  "  England 
and  France  in  the  Nile  Valley,"  by  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard  ; 
"  Mr.  William  Watson's  Serious  Verse,"  by  Laurie  Magnus  ; 
"  Formosa,  by  a  Native  of  that  Island,"  by  Harry  Jones; 
'•  Labrador,"  "  Our  Last  War  with  the  Mahsuds,"  by  S.  S. 
Thorburn  ;  "  Ireland  Revisited,"  by  Lord  Houghton  ;  *'  Lord 
Camelford,"  by  Charles  Bruce- Angier;  "  Robert  Burns,"  "Old 
Italian   Gardens,"  by   Vernon   Lee;    "My   Native   Salmon 
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River,"  by  Archibald  Forbes  ;  "  Religious  Movements  in 
India,"  by  Banda  Khuda  ;  '*  Cranford  Souvenirs/'  by  Beatrix 
L.  Tollemache  ;  "  Mental  Work,"  from  the  French,  by  Guil- 
laume  Ferrero. 

Besides  the  above  are  many  other  papers  of  great  merit  and 
value,  with  several  capital  short  stories  and  poetry.  Published 
weekly  at  $8  a  year,  by  Lit  tell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Office  of  Fruit  Food.— Eve  is  said  to  have  seen 
that  fruit  was  good  for  food.  Every  generation  since  has  in- 
dorsed her  opinion,  and  now  perhaps  more  than  ever  before 
the  world  is  waking  up  to  see  how  good  a  food  it  really  is. 
Good  ripe  fruits  contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar  in  a  very 
easily  digestible  form.  This  sugar  forms  a  light  nourishment, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  bread,  rice,  etc.,  form  a  food  espe- 
cially suitable  for  these  warm  colonies  ;  and  when  eaten  with, 
say,  milk  or  milk  and  eggs,  the  whole  forms  the  most  perfect 
and  easily  digestible  food  imaginable.  For  stomachs  capable 
of  digesting  it  fruit  eaten  with  pastry  forms  a  very  perfect 
nourishment,  but  I  prefer  my  cooked  fruit  covered  with  rfce 
and  milk  or  custard.  I  received  a  book  lately  written  by  a 
medical  man  advising  people  to  live  entirely  on  fruits  and 
nuts.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far — by  the  way,  he  allowed 
some  meat  to  be  taken  with  it — for,  although  I  look  upon  fruit 
as  an  excellent  food,  yet  I  look  upon  it  more  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  than  as  a  perfect  food  of  itself.  Why  for  ages  have 
people  eaten  apple  sauce  with  their  roast  goose  and  sucking 
pig  ?  Simply  because  the  acids  and  pectones  in  the  fruit  assist 
in  digesting  the  fats  so  abundant  in  this  kind  of  foodi  For 
the  same  reason  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  dinner  we  eat  our  cooked 
fruits,  and  when  we  want  their  digestive  action  even  more  de- 
veloped we  take  them  after  dinner  in  their  natural,  uncooked 
state  as  dessert.  In  the  past  ages  instinct  has  taught  men  to 
do  this  ;  to-day  science  tells  them  why  they  did  it,  and  this 
same  science  tells  us  that  fruit  should  be  eaten  as  an  aid  to 
digestion  of  other  foods  much  more  than  it  is  now.  Cultivat- 
ed fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  grapes, 
etc.,  contain  on  analysis  very  similar  proportions  of  the  same 
ingredients,  which  are  about  8  per  cent  of  grape  sugar,  3  per 
cent  of  pectones,  I   per  cent  of  malic  and  other  acids,  and 
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I  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  albuminoids,  with  over  80  per  cent 
of  water.  Digestion  depends  upon  the  action  of  pepsin  in  the 
stomach  upon  the  food,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  acids  of 
the  stomach.  Fats  are  digested  by  these  acids  and  the  bile 
from  the  liver.  Now,  the  acids  and  pectones  in  frguit  peculiarly 
assist  the  acids  of  the  stomach.  Only  lately  even  royalty  has 
been  taking  lemon  juice  in  tea  instead  of  sugar,  and  lemon 
juice  has  been  prescribed  largely  by  physicians  to  help  weak 
digestion,  simply  because  these  acids  exist  very  abundantly  in 
the  lemon. — From  ^^  Fruit  as  a  Food  and  Medicine ^^^  by  Harry 
Benj AFIELD,  M.B.,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Sep- 
tember, 

The  Value  of  Weather  Forecasts  to  Agriculture. 

— On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  has  much  broader  interests 
in  the  weather.  He  wishes  to  foresee  not  only  high  winds, 
but  also  the  rainfall  and  snow,  the  temperature  changes  and 
sometimes  the  cloudiness. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  rainfall  in  the  crop  sea- 
son, when  even  a  small  amount  may  be  of  great  importance. 
The  amount,  the  time  of  beginning,  the  duration  and  the 
character  of  fall  (whether  heavy  or  light),  are  all  of  impor- 
tance to  him.  Hence  arises  the  great  interest  to  the  farmer 
of  local  storms.  The  navigator  wants  timely  warning  of  even 
general  storms  ;  the  farmer  of  the  local  storms  of  the  warm 
season.  These  are  thunder  storms,  squalls,  hail-storms,  tor- 
nadoes, cloud-bursts  and  similar  phenomena  when  intense, 
common  showers  when  mild.  They  are  at  most  only  a  few 
miles  in  diameter  and  of  a  few  hours'  duration.  They  are  so 
local  in  character  that  they  may  wet  a  neighbor's  fields,  but 
not  his  own  ;  may  wet  his  hayfield,  but  not  his  cornfield. 
They  often  began  and  end  suddenly  and  give  warning  in  the 
clouds  only  a  short  time  before  they  come  on.  In  general  the 
more  intense  they  are  the  smaller  their  size  and  shorter  their 
duration.  Their  origin  and  mechanism  is  very  obscure.  On 
the  other  hand,  general  storms  are  hundreds  of  miles  in  diame- 
ter and  last  for  several  days  ;  they  come  on  and  pass  over 
slowly  ;  their  structure  and  mechanism  are  well  known,  espe- 
cially at  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  the  more  intense  they  are 
the  longer  is  their  life,  the  more  definite  their  path  and  the 
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more  regular  their  motion.  Forecasts  for  good  strong  general 
storms  are  incomparably  easier  to  make  than  those  for  local 
storms.  For  the  former  a  verification  of  predictions  of  95  per 
cent  can  be  attained  with  comparative  ease,  and  for  some  of 
the  great  storms  of  the  last  few  years  the  record  of  verification 
has  approximated  close  to  100  per  cent.  For  local  storms,  on 
the  other  hand,  definite  forecasts  for  the  next  day  are,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  impracticable  ;  only  the  general  at- 
mospheric conditions  favorable  to  their  formation  can  be  pre- 
dicted (except  as  mentioned  later),  and  this  can  be  done  only 
for  a  large  area — the  quarter,  for  instance,  of  a  State  like  Illi- 
nois or  Mississippi. — From  *•  The  Value  of  Weather  Forecasts 
to  Agriculture  and  Inland  Commerce^''  by  PROFESSOR  Mark 
W.  Harrington,  in  the  September  Review  of  Revietvs. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  issue 
late  in  October  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  America,  perhaps,  has  yet  produced.  Its 
author  is  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Neo-Lamarckian  school  of  America,  and 
represents  the  opposite  extreme  to  Weismannism  in  evolution. 
In  this  book,  which  is  entitled  **  The  Primary  Factors  of  Or- 
ganic Evolution,"  Professor  Cope  will  seek  to  show,  princi- 
pally by  an  examination  of  the  paleontological  records  (in 
which  he  has  done  his  main  original  work),  and  secondarily  by 
a  review  of  the  general  results  of  embryology,  biology,  and 
comparative  anatomy,  what  the  efficient  causes  are  that  are 
concerned  in  the  progressive  development  and  perfection  of 
the  organic  forms  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  notewoithy 
features  of  the  book  will  be  Professor  Cope's  attempt  to  show 
that  every  variation  of  organic  beings  has  been  produced  by  a 
direct  efficient  cause  and  is  not  the  result  of  chance — a  consid- 
eration which  both  Dar.win  and  Lamarck  overlooked.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  also  discusses  the  part  which  consciousness  has 
played  in  the  evolution  of  living  forms.  His  book  will  be  a 
storehouse  of  evolutionary  facts  and  discussions,  especially 
from  the  paleontological  point  of  view,  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  complete  handbook  of  the  purely  mechanical  theory  of 
evolution  which  exists.  The  original  illustrations  will  be 
numerous  and  valuable.     Pp.,  circa  550.     Price,  $2.00. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  ALCOHOLISM— RECENT  MEDI- 
CAL OPINIONS. 


STATUS   QUO. 


That  inebriety  is  a  disease,  and  is  curable,  is  fully  recog- 
nized. The  frontiers  of  truth  concerning  inebriety  have 
widened,  and  each  pioneer  from  his  advanced  studies  points 
to  wider  and  more  extended  realms  of  facts  that  have  not  been 
examined.  While  the  year  that  has  passed  has  echoed  the 
turbulent  shouts  of  the  gold  cure  empirics  and  their  frantic 
rivalry  and  dying  groans,  a  great,  restless  movement  has  been 
apparent  all  over  the  world  on  a  far  different  level.  The  evils 
and  obstacles  to  all  civilization  from  inebriety,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  prevention  and  cure,  are  convictions  that  are 
rapidly  centralizing  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Wild 
schemes  of  reform  and  wilder  remedies,  involving  the  most 
serious  complications  and  antagonisms,  are  proposed.  Legis- 
lation, law,  theology,  and  the  boldest  charlatanism  are  fight- 
ing to  have  their  theories  tried  and  accepted.  The  many 
questions  of  inebriety  and  alcoholism  are  coming  into  promi- 
nence in  society  meetings,  into  discussions  of  social  problems, 
in  the  review  and  magazine,  in  the  press  and  pulpit.  Opinions 
are  formed  and  defended  with  eagerness  and  boldness  un- 
known before.  The  cure  of  a  few  hundred  inebriates  in 
asylums  will  be  lost  in  the  larger  questions  of  prevention. 
This  is  the  direction  of  scientific  advance.  How  can  we  halt 
these  armies  of  inebriates?  How  can  we  prevent  and  break 
up  the  recruiting  stations  ?  How  can  we  isolate  and  lessen 
their  destructive   influence   on   society   and   on   individuals  ? 

*  Editorial,  Quar.  Jour,  Inebriety ^  Vol.  XVII.,  No.  I. 
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How  can  we  prevent  their  culture  and  growth  in  our  midst? 
We  have,  during  all  these  long  years,  urged  that  the  inebriate 
was  diseased,  and  controlled  by  laws  of  dissolution  that  moved 
with  uniformity,  and  could  be  traced  and  understood.  That 
all  the  confusion  of  theories  and  dogmas  which  are  associated 
with  these  armies  of  inebriates  and  the  alcoholic  problem 
practically  will  vanish  in  the  light  of  scientific  investigation. 
Every  year  the  work  raises  in  importance,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  evident  that  we  are  leading  the  advance,  and  directing 
lines  of  research  that  promise  a  great  revolution  in  the  present 
study  and  treatment  of  this  subject.  Each  year  develops  and 
solidifies  the  work  of  the  past,  and  each  year  brings  new  assur- 
ances for  the  future.  The  past  is  full  of  cheering  promises  for 
the  future. 

STATISTICS  OF  INEBRIATES.* 

I  stated  two  years  ago  that  there  was  approximately  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  persons  who  use  spirits  to  ex- 
cess in  the  United  States.  By  excess  I  meant  all  persons  who 
drank  to  intoxication  continuously  or  at  long  intervals.  This 
would  include  many  persons  who  are  temperate  most  of  the 
time,  then  have  drink  paroxysms.  It  would  also  include 
persons  who  use  strong  spirits  daily,  seldom  manifesting  the 
usual  symptoms  of  intoxication,  but  at  all  times  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  spirits.  These  figures  were  reached 
from  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  persons  arrested  for  intoxica- 
tion in  the  lower  courts,  also  the  general  opinion  of  persons 
with  a  wide  acquaintance  among  business  men,  who  assert 
that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all  drinking  men  come  under  legal 
notice.  The  comparative  statistics  of  a  town  of  five  thousand 
people  in  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  Texas  might  differ 
widely  in  the  number  of  spirit-drinkers,  and  yet  the  same  gen- 
eral facts  would  prove  true  in  all  of  them.  In  some  communi- 
ties a  very  large  per  cent  of  all  the  males  are  spirit-drinkers, 
and  many  females  use  spirits  as  a  medicine  most  of  the  time. 
Of  course,  wide  differences  of  opinion  will  prevail  until  some 
accurate  statistics  are  made.  Two  attempts  to  make  a  census 
of  drinking  men  in  Eastern  towns  revealed  many  difficulties, 
and  the  intensely  morbid  desire  to  conceal  the  drinking  cus- 

*  Editorial,  Quar.Jour,  Inebriety,  Vol.  XVII.,  No.  i. 
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toms  of  people.  Both  of  these  censuses  indicated  one  drink- 
ing man  to  every  eight  persons,  and  a  strong  conviction  that 
this  was  a  very  low  proportion.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  estimate  of  a  million  six  hundred  thousand 
persons  who  use  spirits  to  excess  in  this  country  is  a  minimum 
rather  than  a  maximum  statement.  If  the  persons  who  so 
frantically  deny  this  statement  will  make  a  little  study  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  they  will  probably  find  facts  that  will 
materially  change  their  views  of  the  extent  of  spirit-drinking 
in  this  country. 

INEBRIETV   AMONG   RAILROAD   MEN.* 

The  drink  problem  on  American  railroads  is  a  question  of 
business,  and  without  any  sentiment.  If  the  man  who  uses 
spirits  in  moderation  or  excess  shows  any  incompetency,  he  is 
discharged  at  once.  An  engine  was  sent  to  the  shop  for  re- 
pairs more  frequently  than  usual  ;  an  inquiry  showed  that  the 
engineer  was  a  beer-drinker.  The  inference  was  that  beer 
had  disturbed  his  judgment  and  made  him  more  reckless,  and 
he  was  discharged.  Practical  men  are  afraid  to  use  spirits  on 
the  road  for  fear  they  will  neglect  some  duty,  and  not  act 
wisely  in  an  emergency.  Recently,  a  great  railroad  corpora- 
tion gathered  all  the  facts  concerning  the  men,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  every  accident  which  had  occurred  on  their  lines  for 
five  years.  When  tabulated  it  appeared  that  40  per  cent  of 
all  accidents  were  due  altogether,  or  in  part,  to  the  failures  of 
men  who  were  drinking.  That  in  18  per  cent  there  was  strong 
suspicion  of  similar  causes,  yet  no  clear  proof.  In  one  year 
over  a  million  dollar's  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  by  the 
failures  of  beer-drinking  engineers  and  switchmen.  The  com- 
panies' rules  requiring  temperate  men  for  all  positions  are 
more  rigorously  enforced.  Engineers  find  that  practically 
they  are  unable  to  do  good  work  while  using  spirits,  even  in 
small  doses.  The  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  so  essential 
in  thei/*  work  is  broken  up  by  alcohol  in  any  form. 

Trainmen,  men  exposed  to  the  weather,  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion, if  they  are  practical  men.  The  startling  mortality  of 
brakemen  is  referable  in  many  cases  to  the  use  of  alcohol  to 
drive  out  the  cold,  or  keep  awake  in  long  hours  of  service. 

»  Editorial,  Quar,  Jour.  Inebriety,  Vol.  XVII  ,  No.  i. 
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Each  year  the  duties  and  responsibih'ties  of  railroad  men  in- 
crease, and  men  more  temperate,  accurate,  prompt,  and  care- 
ful in  their  work  are  required.  Only  absolutely  temperate 
men  can  do  this  work  for  any  length  of  time  ;  all  others  fail, 
and  are  dangerous  in  their  weakness. 

A  Western  road  permitted  an  inebriate,  who  was  really  an 
able  man,  to  continue  as  a  claim  agent,  adjusting  accounts 
against  the  company.  His  drinking  was  supposed  to  be  an 
aid  in  the  settlement  of  claims  with  other  drinking  men.  After 
his  death  a  temperate  man  who  filled  his  place  saved  several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  doing  the  same  work,  repeating  the 
common  experience  that  inebriates  are  always  more  or  less 
incompetent.  The  great  railroad  strike  of  last  year  began 
among  inebriates,  and  was  sustained  by  drinking  men  and 
saloon  loungers  everywhere.  While  the  large,  well-managed 
companies  are  steadily  driving  out  all  moderate  or  excessive 
users  of  spirits,  as  business  wisdom  and  a  measure  of  safety 
and  security  to  the  road,  many  of  them  make  the  mistake  of 
permitting  open  saloons  in  their  buildings  at  stations.  The 
poor  workmen  are  thus  exposed  at  a  time  when  they  are  least 
able  to  resist.  It  is  inconsistent  to  rigorously  forbid  all  use 
of  spirits  to  the  employes,  and  provide  it  for  the  travelling 
public.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
all  trouble  and  accidents  to  passengers  are  confined  to  in- 
ebriates and  persons  intoxicated,  several  roads  have  recognized 
and  avoided  this  mistake.  It  may  be  said  with  pleasure  that 
inebriety  among  railroad  men  is  rapidly  decreasing,  especially 
among  men  in  active  service.  The  time  is  approaching  when 
railroad  men  will  be  composed  of  the  most  superior  mechanics 
and  workmen  of  the  world.  Of  the  railroad  men  who  are  in- 
ebriates and  discharged,  they  are  probably  the  most  incurable. 
The  strains  and  drains  essential  and  a  part  of  the  work,  espe- 
cially of  trainmen,  are  followed  by  a  form  of  exhaustion  and 
central  nerve  degeneration  from  which  recovery  is  difficult. 
Railroads  are  rapidly  teaching  the  true  solution  of  the  great 
drink-problem — viz.:  That  alcohol  is  an  anaesthetic  and  para- 
lyzant, and  that  inebriety  is  a  disease,  and  the  victim  unfit 
and  incompetent  to  act  and  reason  soundly.  They  are  also 
teaching  the  incompetency  of  men  who  use  spirits  to  do  any 
form  of  work  requiring  care  and   exactness.     When  this  is 
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accepted  as  a  fact,  inebriety  will  be  judged  in  its  true  light, 
aad  the  inebriate  thrown  out  as  unfit  and  unable  to  do  the 
world's  work. 

FACTS   RELATING  TO  ALCOHOL    AND    OTHER  AN/ESTHETICS.* 

1.  The  three  well-known  anaesthetics  in  comnnon  use — ether, 
chloroform,  and  alcohol,  each  and  all,  when  received  into  the 
blood,  either  by  inhalation,  hypodernfiic  injection  or  by  the 
stomach,  first  suspend  the  sensibility  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres (unconsciousness  or  anaesthesia),  and  next  they  sus- 
pend in  succession  or  simultaneously  the  functions  of  the 
respiratory,  vasomotor,  and  cardiac  nerve  centres  or  ganglia, 
thereby  suspending  life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  adduce 
proof  of  this  proposition,  as  it  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

2.  Each  of  these  three  anaesthetics  acts  on  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  each  intensifies 
the  action  of  the  others,  whether  given  together  by  inhalation, 
as  in  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  or  separately  by  different  methods, 
provided  they  are  present  in  the  blood  at  the  same  time. 
The  correctness  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Dubois  in  1883,  and  still  more  fully  by  those 
of  H.  C.  Wood,  as  detailed  in  his**  Address  on  Anaesthesia.*' 
to  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  1890, 
and  by  many  carefully  observed  clinical  facts. 

3.  The  action  of  these  three  anaesthetics — alcohol,  chloro- 
form, and  ether — on  the  cerebral,  respiratory,  vasomotor  and 
cardiac  nerve  centres,  is  not  only  in  the  same  direction,  but 
that  direction  is  one  of  diminished  sensibility  or  paralyzant  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  used.  This  has  been  so 
perfectly  demonstrated  by  the  well-known  experiments  of 
Sidney  Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  Professors  Martin  and  H.  C. 
Wood,  David  Cernay,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  and  others,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  that  it  must  be  admitted 
as  an  established  fact,  or  we  must  deny  the  value  of  all  experi- 
mental therapeutics. 

4.  These  anaesthetics  not  only  directly  diminish  nerve  sensi- 
bility and  force,  but  their  presence  in  the  blood  so  modifies 
the  action  of  the  hemoglobin,  corpuscular  elements  and  albu- 

*  N.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  LL,D.  (IbicU-m), 
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men,  as  to  diminish  the  reception  and  internal  distribution  of 
oxygen,  and  to  lessen  the  activity  of  the  cell  nucleia  and 
leucocytes  ;  and  consequently  they  lessen  all  metabolic  and 
natural  excretory  processes.  The  correctness  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  sustained  by  an  amount  of  both  experim.ental  research 
and  clinical  observation  sufficient  to  fill  a  fair-sized  octavo 
volume.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  the  reader 
will  find  these  proofs  alluded  to  more  in  detail  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  me  for  the  World's  Temperance  Congress  in  Chicago, 
1893,  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  *'  Temperance  in 
all  Nations,"  58  Reade  Street,  New  York,  and  also  in  an 
interesting  volume  **  On  the  Effects  of  Alcohol,'*  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Usher,  London. 

5.  When  alcohol,  or  either  of  the  anaesthetics  named,  is  re- 
tained in  the  blood  but  a  few  hours,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  administered  for  strictly  anaesthetic  purposes,  the  effects 
mentioned  in  the  four  preceding  propositions  soon  disappear. 
But  when  the  dose  is  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  keep  it 
pretty  constantly  present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  for  weeks, 
or  months,  or  even  years,  as  when  alcohol  is  administered 
liberally  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  many  of  the  acute 
general  fevers  and  some  chronic  affections,  or  drank  in  the 
form  of  beer,  wine,  or  distilled  spirits  as  a  beverage,  the  con- 
sequent impairment  of  nerve  sensibility  and  force  and  the 
coincident  impairment  of  oxidation  processes  necessary  for 
healthy  tissue  metabolism  and  excretion,  directly  encourage 
fatty  or  atheromatous  degenerations  in  almost  every  tissue  in 
the  body,  and  especially  in  the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart 
and  kidneys,  as  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  every  case  of  chronic 
alcoholism.  It  is  this  effect  of  alcohol  in  diminishing  the  in- 
ternal distribution  of  oxygen,  and  also  the  activity  of  the  nu- 
clein  and  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  that  makes  the  individual 
using  it  more  liable  to  attacks  of  almost  every  variety  of  acute 
disease,  whether  epidemic  or  endemic,  and  lessens  his  vital 
resistance  when  attacked.  So  true  is  this,  that  every  modern 
writer  of  note  on  practical  medicine  tells  us  that  even  habitual 
moderate  drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquor  give  a  much  higher  ratio 
of  mortality  when  attacked  with  cholera,  continued  fever, 
pneumonia,  influenza,  or  almost  any  other  acute  disease,  than 
the  total  abstainers.     Even  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
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non-professional  public  have  come  to  quite  generally  recognize 
this  inherent  and  inevitable  power  of  alcohol  to  impair  man's 
physical  power  and  activity,  and  hence  they  prohibit  its  use 
in  all  circumstances  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  activity 
and  endurance,  whether  mental  or  physical. 

HEREDITY   IN   INEBRIETY.* 

The  problem  of  heredity — the  transmission  of  parental  and 
ancestral  characters  to  each  new  generation  of  organic  beings 
— is  one  of  transcendent  interest  in  biology  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  because  it  seems  to  hold  the  key  to  a  large 
part  of  evolution,  but  on  account  of  its  relations  to  many 
social,  moral,  and  even  political  and  religious  questions.  The 
laws  of  heredity,  whatever  they  may  ultimately  prove  to  be, 
must  necessarily  govern  the  transmission  of  inebriety,  and  the 
facts  of  inebriety  must  occupy  a  place  in  the  bodyjof  phe- 
nomena, by  induction  from  which  those  laws  will  be  formu- 
lated. 

We  know  that  every  individual,  even  the  most  complex, 
takes  its  rise  from  the  division  and  subdivision  of  a  single  cell 
or  its  nucleus,  constituting  the  essential  part  of  a  bud  or  a 
fertilized  ovum,  in  which  latter  case  the  nucleus  itself  results 
from  the  union  or  conjugation  of  a  male  and  a  female  pro- 
nucleus, derived  respectively  from  each  parent.  But  how  is 
it  that  this  extremely  minute  particle  of  matter  can  convey 
to  the  new  being,  into  which  it  is  destined  to  develop,  the 
precise  configuration  of  the  parent  form  ;  nay,  the  very  pecu- 
liarities, temperaments,  and  predispositions,  not  only  of  an 
individual,  but  of  a  family  or  breed  ? 

The  older  and  still  popular  idea  was  that  the  reproductive 
elements  were,  in  a  vague  way,  a  sort  of  quintessential  distil- 
lation of  the  parent  body.  Related  to  this,  but  elaborated  to 
a  high  degree,  and  based  in  the  true  scientific  spirit  on  the 
widest  induction  from  masses  of  facts  relative  to  reproduction 
in  its  various  forms,  development,  reversion,  and  inheritance, 
both  of  ancestral  and  acquired  characters,  is  Darwin's  con- 
fessedly provisional  hypothesis  of  **  Pangenesis."  Pangenesis 
*  *  implies  that  the  whole  organization,  in  the  sense  of  every 

♦  Thomas  Morton,   M  D.,  M.R.C.S.,  before    the  English    Society  for    the 
Study  of  Inebriety  at  London,  1894. 
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separate  atom  or  unit,  reproduces  itself.  Hence  ovules  and 
pollen  grains — the  fertilized  seed  or  egg,  as  well  as  buds — in- 
clude and  consist  of  a  multitude  of  germs  thrown  off  from 
each  separate  atom  of  the  organization."  **  That  all  organic 
units,  besides  having  the  power,  as  is  generally  admitted,  of 
growing  by  self-division,  throw  off  free  and  minute  atoms  of 
their  contents— that  is,  gemmules.  These  multiply  and  aggre- 
gate themselves  into  buds  and  the  sexual  elements,  their 
development  depends  on  their  union  with  other  nascent  cells 
or  units,  and  they  are  capable  of  transmission  in  a  dormant 
state  to  successive  generations.*' 

Wholly  different  in  its  fundamental  conception,  and  sharply 
contrasted  with  this,  is  Weismann*s  theory  of  the  **  Continuity 
of  the  Germ  Plasm,"  so  called,  which  teaches  that  **  the  germ 
cells  are  not  derived  at  all,  as  far  as  their  essential  and  charac- 
teristic substance  is  concerned,  from  the  body  of  the  parent, 
but  directly  from  the  parent  germ-cell,  from  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  also  arisen  ;  so  that  heredity  is  brought  about  by 
the  transference  from  one  generation  to  another  of  a  substance 
with  a  definite  chemical  and,  above  all,  molecular  constitu- 
tion," and,  *'  from  this  identical  starting-point  an  identical 
product  necessarily  arises."  To  bring  out  his  meaning  rather 
more  clearly  :  "  In  each  ontogeny  (or  generation  of  a  new 
individual)  a  part  of  the  specific  germ  plasm  contained  in  the 
parent  egg-cell  is  not  used  up  in  the  construction  of  the  body 
of  the  offspring,  but  is  reserved  unchanged  for  the  formation 
of  the  germ  cells  of  the  following  generation."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  with  the  words  of  Francis  Galton,  who, 
in  1872,  anticipated  Weismann  by  saying  that  "each  indi- 
vidual may  properly  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  latent  and  only  known  to  us  by  its  effects  on 
his  posterity,  while  the  other  is  patent  and  constituted  the  per- 
son manifest  to  our  senses."  This  idea  of  the  soma  or  body 
as,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  germ  plasm,  runs 
through  all  Weismann's  work,  and  he  even,  in  metaphor,  com- 
pares the  germ  plasm  to  a  creeping  underground  root  stock 
which  throws  up  leaf  shoots  at  intervals. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  such  a  conception  as  this,  the  latent 
qualities  of  the  germ  plasm  must  entirely  control  and  domi- 
nate the  sensible  characters  of  the  body  which  expresses  them. 
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but  can  have  little  or  no  reciprocal  influence  on  the  germ 
plasm. 

Weismann  and  his  school  almost  wholly  disbelieve  in,  and 
take  great  pains  to  dispute,  the  hitherto  received  idea  of  the 
transmissibility  of  acquired  characters,  which  Darwin  and 
most  English  biologists  have  assumed  to  play  a  considerable, 
though  subordinate  part  in  the  process  of  evolution.  And, 
with  reference  to  this  question,  he  draws  a  distinction,  which 
is  certainly  valuable  and  tends  to  clearness,  between  characters 
acquired,  or  supposed  to  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
by  the  effects  of  the  use  or  disuse  of  organs,  by  habits  of  life, 
or  the  reaction  of  the  organism  under  the  various  influences 
of  the  environment,  and  those  which  are  acquired  in  the 
course  of  evolution  by  spontaneous  variations  controlled  by 
natural  or  artificial  selection.  These  latter  are  really  poten- 
tially present  in,  and  depend  upon,  molecular  changes  in  the 
germ  plasm,  before  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  soma 
or  body,  and  he  proposes  to  call  them  blasiogenic  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former,  which  he  terms  somatogenic. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  an  inebriate  tendency  arising  from 
the  intemperance  of  a  parent  must  fall  under  the  somatogenic 
category,  and  consequently  be  disallowed  by  Weismann  and 
his  school.  So  that  if  his  theories  are  to  be  accepted  in  their 
entirety  we  must  say  good-by  to  a  belief  in  inebriate  inher- 
itance as  orclinariiy  understood. 

But  are  they  to  be  accepted  in  their  entirely?  When  I 
spoke  of  the  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm  as 
holding  the  field,  I  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  it 
might  now  be  regarded  as  established,  but  merely  that  it  occu- 
pies such  a  position  that  round  it  the  battle  chiefly  rages,  and 
upon  its  proof  or  disproof  the  issue  of  the  controversy  must 
mainly  turn. 

It  has  the  support  of  great  English  authorities,  among 
whom  I  may  name  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  Ray  Lancaster, 
but  it  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  the  influence  of  the 
environment  not  only  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  race.  It 
traverses  that  of  Darwin,  who,  down  to  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  admitted  that  **  a  great  value  must  be  given  to  the  in- 
herited effects  of  use  and  disuse,  some  also  to  the  modifica- 
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tions  in  the  direct  and  prolonged  action  of  changed  conditions 
of  life."  Professor  Vines  has  pubh'shed  a  searching  criticism 
of  Weismann's  views.  Professor  Turner  describes  himself  as 
"  unable  to  accept  the  proposition  that  somatogenic  characters 
are  not  transmitted,"  and  adds,  "  I  cannot  but  think  that 
they  form  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  hereditary 
'characters."  Even  Francis  Galton,  who  anticipated  the  the- 
ory, makes  a  similar  admission  ;  though  he  says,  "  the  effects 
of  use  and  disuse  of  h'mbs  and  those  of  habit  are  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  only  a  very  slight  degree." 

Here  is  the  weak  point  in  Weismann's  teaching,  and  he 
will  not  succeed  in  making  good  the  absolute  seclusion  of  the 
germ  plasm  from  all  somatic  influences,  upon  which  he  insist% 
with  the  warmth  of  a  partisan  and  with  excessive  ingenuity. 
His  teaching  is  probably  in  the  main  true.  At  any  rate  it  has 
to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  wish  to  retain  that  most 
powerful  argument  for  abstinence  which  is  based  upon  the 
assumed  transmission  of  the  physical  results  of  intemperance 
to  generations  yet  unborn. 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  who  not  only  wish,  but  are  con- 
vinced from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  inebriety,  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  assumption  on  which  the  argument  is 
based. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  considering  the 
assumptions  on  this  subject  which  pass  current  among  us, 
defining  them  more  carefully,  and  attempting  a  positive  dem- 
onstration of  so  much  of  them  as  can  be  proved.  And  this 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  for  our  own  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  in  our  warfare  with  drink,  but  in  order  to 
compel  the  attention  of  that  enormous  public,  of  all  grades  of 
intelligence,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  or 
understand  us,  and  who  more  or  less  consciously  justify  them- 
selves by  regarding  us  as  prejudiced  enthusiasts.  If  what  we 
have  believed  and  taught  on  this  particular  subject  cannot  be 
maintained  in  all  its  fulness,  we  ought  to  know  it  and  modify 
our  teaching  accordingly.  If  it  can,  the  biologists  ought  to 
know  it,  and  it  is  sure  of  a  hearing,  as  it  bears  directly  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters. 

My  object  is  not  to  attempt  any  such  demonstration,  but 
after  pointing  out  the  importance  of  its  being  given  at  the 
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present  juncture  in  the  course  of  scientific  thought  and  of 
temperance  advocacy,  to  indicate  the  chief  difficulties  which 
beset  the  task,  and  the  lines  upon  which  it  should  be  attempted. 

1.  In  existing  statistics  on  the  subject  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  recognized  that  it  is  one  thing  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  children  of  intemperate  parents  are  apt  to  be 
afflicted  with  degeneracy  and  various  neuroses,  and  another 
to  prove  that  they  inherit  a  special  proneness  to  inebriety. 
The  class  of  observations  available  for  the  latter  purpose  is 
much  narrower  and  more  difficult  to  verify  than  for  the 
former.  Both  are  available  for  temperance  advocacy,  but 
the  latter  is  what  the  scientific  world  wants  and  will  listen  to. 

2.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  degen- 
erates and  inebriates  have  intemperate  parents,  or,  conversely, 
that  intemperate  parents  produce  a  large  number  of  degener- 
ates and  inebriates,  without  knowing,  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, what  proportion  of  the  general  public  have  intemper- 
ate parents,  or,  conversely,  what  proportion  of  degenerates  or 
inebriates  average  parents  produce.  The  late  Professor 
Demme,  of  Stuttgart,  evidently  recognized  this,  and  based 
upon  it  some  excellent  work  in  the  comparison  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  ten  families  of  drunkards,  and  ten  with  tem- 
perate parents.  The  results  were  very  striking  as  to  degen- 
eracy, but  less  so  as  to  inebriety. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mere  degeneracy  or  insane 
neurosis,  involving  defective  control,  not  necessarily  depend- 
ing on  alcoholic  abuse  in  the  parents,  may  show  itself  in  the 
form  of  alcoholic  excess  if  circumstances  favor  that  particular 
form  of  excess  instead  of  some  other.  Many  typical  inebri- 
ates have  an  insane  parentage,  and  such  cases  go  to  prove 
inebriety  to  be  a  neurosis,  but  do  not  prove  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  an  acquired  taste  for  alcohol. 

4.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that,  when  the 
link  of  parentage  exists  between  two  inebriates,  the  link  of 
heredity  may  safely  be  assumed  ;  but  we  know  well  that 
drinking  habits  will  of  themselves  establish  a  condition  of 
inebriety  in  a  person  of  sober  parentage,  and  the  children  of 
drunkards  are  more  likely  than  others  to  acquire  an  inebriate 
constitution  in  this  way,  from  early  familiarity  with  alcohol. 
This  is  an  objection  peculiarly  difficult  to  meet,  even  in  those 
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strong  cases  where  two  or  three  brothers  or  sisters  are  similarly 
affected  ;  as  the  only  cases  which  would  afford  a  standard  of 
comparison  would  be  those  of  the  children  of  temperate 
parents  brought  up  by  intemperate  relatives.  A  somewhat 
similar  objection  might  be  urged  as  regards  degeneracy.  The 
mortality  among  the  children  of  drunkards  is  known  to  be 
enormous,  from  the  poverty,  disorder,  and  misery  in  which 
they  are  commonly  brought  up,  and  many  of  those  who  sur- 
vive may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  puny  and  feeble  in  body 
and  mind,  independently  of  any  congenital  defects  they  may 
bring  into  the  world  with  them. 

So  much  for  the  objections  which  fairly  lie  against  assuming 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  acquired  inebriety  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  descendants.  If  they  are  to  be  fairly  met  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sift  and  rearrange  the  data  which  we  already  pos- 
sess, with  constant  reference  both  to  some  such  standards  of 
comparison  as  I  have  suggested,  and  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween general  degeneracy  and  the  special  inebriate  condition. 
And  they  should  be  supplemented  by  further  observations 
upon  Demme's  excellent  plan. 

After  all,  the  proof  of  such  a  proposition  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  cumulative  kind,  and  rest  upon  the  convergence  of 
several  lines  of  argument,  neither  of  which  is  absolutely  con- 
clusive in  itself.  And  there  is  one  special  set  of  cases  which 
afford  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  of  any.  I  mean  those 
of  remarkably  precocious  inebriety,  if,  as  1  believe,  they  are 
never  met  with  except  in  the  families  of  intemperate  persons. 
Observations  on  this  point  are  much  needed,  and  would  be  of 
great  value. 

Let  us  now,  quitting  fact  for  theory,  turn  again  to  the  bio- 
logical aspect  of  the  question,  and,  admitting  almost  com- 
pletely Weismann*s  contention  that  the  characters  impressed 
on  the  germ  are,  so  to  speak,  antecedent  to  and  independent 
of  those  which  its  bearer's  life  history  may  impress  on  his  or 
her  so7na,  and  that  there  does  not  exist  any  mechanism  by 
which  these  latter  can  be  impressed  upon  or  registered  in  the 
germ,  let  us  inquire  whether  there  does  not  nevertheless  exist 
a  mode  in  which  the  bearer's  drinking  habits  may,  and  indeed 
must,  affect  it  or  the  being  into  which  it  is  destined  to  de- 
velop.    **  The  blood  is  the  life,"  and  even  the  exclusive  and 
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independent  germ  plasm  must  share  in  the  life  of  its  bearer  so 
far  as  to  be  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  the  same  blood 
stream.  If  this  blood  stream  is  constantly  poisoned  at  its 
source  by  a  large  infusion  of  a  soluble  substance  inimical  to 
healthy  cell  life,  and  especially  to  that  which  is  youngest  and 
that  which  is  most  complex, should  we  not  confidently  expect 
the  tremendous  but  exquisitely  delicate  potentialities  of  the 
germ  celt  to  suffer  some  disorder  ?  If  this  be  admitted  of  the 
quiescent  unimpregnated  germ,  which  has  simply  to  maintain 
and  multiply  its  life  like  some  unicellular  organism,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  impregnated  germ,  which  has  entered  upon  its 
career  of  development,  and  is  drawing  to  itself  large  and  hourly 
increasing  supplies  of  nouiishment,  for  many  months,  out  of 
the  maternal  blood,  which  ex  hypothesi  conta  ns  alcohol  in 
pathological  percentage. 

Do  we  not  have  here  an  ample  and  abundant  explanation 
of  the  greater  potency  of  inheritance  through  the  mother, 
which  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  observers  of  alcoholic 
degeneracy,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view  in 
the  future  collection  of  statistics? 

And  we  may  even  go  further,  and  see  with  the  mind's  eye 
the  genesis,  not  only  of  degeneracy,  but  of  inebriety.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  alcohol  is  to 
establish  a  tolerance  of  itself  in  tissues  where  its  presence  was 
at  first  resented  as  a  disturber,  and  before  long  to  become 
apparently  so  indispensable  to  their  smooth  working  that  its 
temporary  absence  is  felt  to  be  intolerable.  Where  alcohol 
is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  nutrive  fluid,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  the  nine  months  of  intra-uterine  life  may  suffice 
to  establish  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  such  a  tolerance  of 
alcohol,  or  intolerance  of  its  absence,  as  may  be  readily  re- 
vived again  from  time  to  time  during  childhood,  by  the  taking 
of  alcohol,  and  finally  reestablish  in  later  life.  The  tissues 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  memory  of  their  own.  in  virtue  of 
which  they,  as  it  were,  recognize  and  respond  to  familiar 
stimuli  when  again  brought  into  their  presence  after  an  in- 
terval. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  that  I  occupy  to-day  the  unpopular 
position  of  advocatus  diaboli.  But,  as  the  result  of  that  func- 
tionary's labors  is  usually  to  establish  more  flrmly  and  indis- 
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putably  the  sanctity  of  the  person  whose  claims  to  canoniza- 
tion he  opposes,  so  I  trust  that  my  criticisms  will  lead  in  the 
end  to  the  clearing  up  of  all  doubt  and  confusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hereditary  inebriety,  and  to  the  placing  of  it  beyond 
all  cavil  or  question. 

RATIONAL  THERAPY   OF  ALCOHOLISM.* 

The  author  divided  his  subject  into  acute,  subacute,  chronic, 
and  periodic  alcoholism. 

Acute  poisoning  with  alcohol  manifests  itself  in  one  of  two 
forms.  One,  the  anaemic  variety,  is  usually  produced  by  the 
sudden  admission  of  large  amounts  of  raw  spirits  into  the 
stomach,  a  dangerous  and  possibly  fatal  condition  of  shock 
resulting  therefrom.  The  countenance  is  pale,  the  pupils 
dilated,  the  pulse  feeble,  rapid  and  irregular.  In  such  cases, 
immediate  assistance  to  the  heart  is  required  to  prevent  fatal 
syncope,  and  before  attempting  to  empty  the  stomach  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  nitro-glycerine  with  atropin,  or  of  sal 
volatile,  should  be  administered.  The  stomach  tube  is  then 
passed  and  the  viscus  emptied  thoroughly  and  washed  out,  a 
little  warm  milk,  olive  oil  and  chloride  of  sodium  being  left 
within  it  as  a  local  sedative  and  mild  laxative.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  hot  pack  if  the  temperature  is  subnormal,  and 
by  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  or  nitro-glycerine  if 
necessary.  As  the  patient  recovers  he  is  very  likely  to  fall 
into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  should  not  be  aroused. 

In  the  second  or  congestive  type  of  acute  alcoholism  the 
onset  is  far  slower,  and  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  alco- 
holic toxaemia  rather  than  from  shock,  although  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  subnormal  and  the  pulse  feeble.  Narcosis  is 
rarely  so  profound  that  stimulation,  as  by  a  sharp  rap  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  is  not  followed  by  response.  In  these  cases 
the  stomach  should  first  be  washed  out  and  a  good  dose  of 
Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  left  within  it.  The  action  of  the 
bowels  and  of  the  skin  should  be  established  as  quickly  as 
possible — the  former,  if  necessary,  by  eneinata  superadded  to 
the  salts  already  mentioned  ;  the  latter  by  the  use  of  the  hot 
pack  and  free  massage.  Convulsions  are  occasionally  seen  in 
this  stage,   resulting  probably  from  a  passive  hyperasmia  of 

*  F.  W.  Antoninus  Fabricius,  M.D.  {Medical  News ^  May  4th,  1895). 
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the  cortex,  and  should  be  treated  by  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  with  chloral  and  bromide  by  the  rectum,  and  pos- 
sibly croton  oil  by  the  mouth,  to  induce  rapid  and  vigorous 
purgation. 

Subacute  alcoholism  means  a  condition  when  the  drinking 
habit  has  become  so  established  that  enormous  doses  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  satisfy  the  morbid  craving  for  the  poison, 
which  is  slowly  if  surely  disorganizing  the  patient's  nervous 
systent.  Any  acute  disease  affecting  such  an  individual  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  the  severest  prostration,  and  possibly 
may  manifest  itself  in  an  outbreak  of  delirium  tremens.  Com- 
plete abstention  is  not  advised  in  such  a  condition,  the  chief 
aim  being  to  substitute  a  milder  and  less  injurious  agent  for 
the  raw  spirit,  and  also  in  diminished  quantities.  For  the 
distressing  morning  sickness  so  characteristic  of  this  affection 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  gastric  siphon,  in  the  author's 
opinion.  The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily  at  first, 
and  preferably  before  the  midday  meal,  with  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  and  if  constipation  is  present  a  dose  of  salts  may  in 
this  way  be  readily  administered.  An  hour  afterward  an 
antiseptic  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  salol,  naphthalin,  or 
sodium  salicylate,  while  the  general  health  is  braced  up  by 
nux  vomica,  cinchona,  and  capsicum.  A  fairly  generous  diet 
is  admissible,  varying  according  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
patient.  Insomnia  must  be  treated  if  present,  and  trional  is 
recommended,  although  its  power  is  soon  lost,  and  it  must 
be  used  alternately  with  other  hypnotics.  Chloral  is  contra- 
indicated  in  old  alcoholics,  owing  to  its  influence  on  the  heart. 
To  relieve  the  morning  sickness  various  agents  are  suggested, 
such  as  a  cup  of  hot  tea  or  coffee  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  glass  of  cold  effervescing  minefal  water,  an  icebag  or  a 
hot  fomentation  to  the  epigastrium,  or  perhaps,  better  still, 
the  administration  of  small  doses  of  cocaine  by  the  mouth. 
To  reduce  the  morbid  craving  for  the  drink,  nothing  succeeds 
so  well  as  rapidly  increasing  doses  of  strychnine  given  hypo- 
dermically,  combined  occasionally  with  hyoscyamine. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism  where  the  viscera  are 
extensively  diseased  is  always  extremely  unfavorable.  Iodides 
which  have  the  repute  of  benefiting  sclerosed  tissues  may  be 
tried  with  care,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  chief  indications  are  simply 
for  symptomatic  treatment. 
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Periodic  alcoholism  or  dipsomania  is  looked  on  essentially 
as  a  monomania,  which  can  be  dealt  with  efficiently  only  in  a 
suitable  hospital  or  asylum.  Alcohol  must  be  strictly  with- 
held, and  powerful  sedatives  exhibited  near  the  time  of  the 
expected  attack.     The  prognosis  is  always  extremely  bad. 

ON  THE  CURE  OF  DRUNKARDS.* 

In  this  communication  Dr.  Forel  answers  some  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  method  of  treatment  of  drinkers 
in  Switzerland.  He  has  never  found  any  harm  arise  from 
stopping  completely  the  supply  of  alcohol  at  once  to  his 
patients,  and  usually  finds  that  as  soon  as  the  delirium  ceases 
they  develop  an  excellent  appetite.  Of  course  those  cases 
are  excepted  in  which  a  fatty  heart  or  organic  lesions  of  the 
viscera  are  present.  He  seeks  to  supply  the  need  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  alcohol  in  temperance  drinks  by  various 
fruit  extracts,  and  mentions  especially  an  extract  of  orange 
peel,  which  can  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any 
alcohol.  He  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of 
suitable  cheap  temperance  restaurants,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Switzerland,  cafifs  chocolats^  and  of  temperance  societies 
founded  on  various  bases,  some  religious  and  others  social  in 
character  ;  so  that  whatever  the  individual  proclivities  of  the 
patient  may  be,  he  may  find  assistance  outside  of  the  asylum. 
Relapses  must  be  looked  for,  but  he  agrees  with  other  doctors 
in  maintaining  that  a  patient  can  be  cured  even  after  several 
such  occurrences.  He  criticises  unfavorably  the  large  Ameri- 
can asylums,  where  a  great  number  of  patients  are  gathered 
together,  and  close  personal  study  of  the  particular  individuals 
becomes  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the 
plan  of  building  rural  village  colonies  is  much  to  be  preferred, 
where  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  patients  are  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  building,  superintended  by  a  responsible  and 
suitable  agent. 

ALCOHOL  AND   ALCOHOLISM.f 

A  most  admirable  and  well-balanced  article  on  the  subject 
of  alcoholism,  looked  at  from  a  strictly  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic standpoint,  and  entirely  devoid  of  anything  that  can 


*  Dr.  A.  Forel  (Gazette  des  Nopitatix,  March  4th,  1895). 

f  Dr.  J.  Roubinowitch  (Gazette  des  Hopitaux^  February  26th,  1895). 
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be  called  fanaticism.  The  steady  increase  in  the  production 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  in  their  consumption  in  France  is  first 
alluded  to  and  proved  by  means  of  statistics,  which  also  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  drinking  habits  of  towns  and  great  cities 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  country,  the  mean  con- 
sumption per  head  being  greatest  in  Paris.  The  toxic  char- 
acter of  various  alcohols  is  then  alluded  to,  and  the  well- 
known  fact  commented  on  that  the  higher  the  atomic  weight 
the  greater  the  toxic  powers  ;  and  hence  those  products 
which  are  distilled  from  cider,  perry,  grains,  molasses,  or 
potatoes  are  infinitely  more  noxious  than  those  derived  from 
wine  or  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  character  of  the  ferment 
and  the  conditions  under  which  distillation  is  undertaken  also 
influence  the  result  to  a  marked  degree.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  many  of  the  results  attributed  to  excessive  drinking  are 
due  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  imbibed  as  to  the 
toxic  character  of  the  compounds  associated  with  it.  The 
pathological  results  of  alcoholism  are  then  alluded  to  in  extenso, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  on  those  affecting  the  nervous 
system,  and  on  the  influence  exerted  on  the  progeny  of  chronic 
drinkers  in  the  production  of  epileptics  and  idiots. 

The  most  interesting  section  of  this  communication  is  that 
dealing  with  the  question  of  prophylaxis  by  legislative  means. 
Increasing  the  taxes  on  alcohol  has  often  been  undertaken, 
and  always  leads  to  the  same  results — viz.,  an  increase  of  rev- 
enue with  a  scarcely  appreciable  if  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  alcohol  used.  Freeing  the  so-called  hygienic  drinks 
(tea,  coflee,  wine,  beer,  and  cider)  from  taxation  and  placing 
a  heavier  impost  on  the  poor  potent  fluids  has  just  as  little 
effect,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  several  States  of  America. 

Reducing  the  number  of  licenses  theoretically  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  large 
consumption  of  alcohol,  and  practically  it  has  not  been  found 
to  be  of  much  use  alone.  If,  however,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licenses  is  associated  with  measures  restricting  the 
production  of  alcohol  and  improving  its  purity,  then  satisfac- 
tory results  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

The  Norwegian  or  Gothenburg  system  follows  much  along 
the  lines  just  indicated.  Both  the  production  and  the  retailing 
26 
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of  alcoholic  drinks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  by 
this  means  a  pure  article  of  less  strength  can  be  placed  on  the 
market,  while  both  the  State  and  the  local  authorities  benefit 
from  the  tradic  thus  established.  In  Sweden  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol,  which  in  1871  to  1875  ^^^  5-4  litres  per  head 
of  the  population,  had  diminished  in  1886  to  1890  to  3.4 
litres  ;  and  in  Norway  during  the  same  periods  from  2.4  to 
1.5  litres.  Lately  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
used  in  Norway  owing  to  the  growing  use  of  beer. 

The  Swiss  system  of  State  control  deals  mainly  with  the 
rectification  of  the  alcohol,  and  has  been  -found  to  work  well 
both  from  a  financial  and  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  The 
increased  income  is  applied  to  combating  the  bad  effects  of 
intemperance  by  helping  in  the  formation  of  inebriate  homes 
and  asylums,  by  assisting  and  protecting  abandoned  and 
orphan  children,  by  subsidizing  popular  restaurants  and  can- 
teens, and  by  diffusing  useful  and  beneficial  instruction  of  the 
people. 

Finally  the  system  of  total  prohibition  as  employed  by  six 
States  in  America  has  the  merit  of  going  to  the  very  root  of 
the  matter,  and  especially  in  Maine  has  worked  one  of  the 
most  happy  revolutions.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a 
system  is  the  main  objection  to  it. 

The  practical  suge^estions  made  by  the  author  in  order  to 
combat  the  increasing  influence  for  evil  of  alcohol  are  : 

1.  Taxes  on  alcohol  must  still  be  maintained,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  raising  a  sufficient  revenue  without  them. 

2.  The  State  must  assume  the  duty  of  preventing  the  issue 
of  impure  drink,  and  must  thus  control  the  rectification  of 
the  alcohol. 

3.  A  reduction  of  the  amount  consumed  must  be  attempted, 
partly  by  reducing  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  partly  by 
taxing  heavily  the  more  potent  liquors,  while  the  weaker — 
e.g.y  wine,  beer,  and  cider — are  exempted  from  taxation. 

4.  Temperance  societies  must  be  started  and  maintained 
both  to  help  those  who  have  been  reclaimed  from  drunken- 
ness, and  to  stimulate  public  opinion.  Mention  is  made  of 
several  very  successful  Swiss  and  French  societies. 

Finally,  Dr.  Roubinowitch  discusses  the  treatment  and  best 
means  of  assisting  those  who  have  become  the  victims  of 
alcohol.     He  insists  on  the  paramount  importance  of  sepa- 
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rating  them  from  their  old  surroundings  in  homes,  which  must, 
however,  be  clearly  distinguished  from  houses  of  correction 
and  prisons  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  lunatic  asylums  on 
the  other.  For  chronic  drinkers  who,  though  imbibing  to 
excess,  are  rarely  drunk,  he  advises  separation  in  what  he 
terms  '^  the  home  of  abstinence  and  work/'  where  total  absti- 
nence from  alcohol  is  combined  with  physical  work,  especially 
in  the  open  air.  Some  such  patients  are  endowed  with  strong 
wills,  and  will  readily  be  cured,  while  others  will  with  difficulty 
be  affected  for  good,  owing  to  their  weak  constitution  of  mind. 
For  those  whose  mental  powers  and  nervous  system  have  been 
disordered  through  their  excesses,  special  asylums  should  be 
set  apart  ;  some  of  the  patients  will  be  absolutely  incurable, 
and  must  remain  immured  for  life,  while  others  will  recover, 
and  then,  before  sending  them  back  to  their  occupations,  a 
term  should  be  spent  in  the  Home  of  Abstinence  and  Work. 
For  those  suffering  from  visceral  affections,  as  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  stomach,  etc.,  special  abstinence  hospitals  ought  to 
be  founded.  Certain  steps  toward  these  desiderata  have 
already  been  taken  in  several  places  both  in  Switzerland  and 
in  France,  but  until  there  is  more  efficient  State  control  of 
the  liquor  traffic  the  whole  system  cannot  possibly  be  carried 
out. —  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  October  ^th^  1895. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  LON- 
GEVITY OF  iMAN.* 


By  T.  B.  Greeley,  M.D.,  of  Meadow  Lawn,  Ky. 


I  HAVE  noticed  within  the  last  few  months  a  report  in  sev- 
eral medical  journals,  purporting  to  be  the  result  of  inquiry 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Medical  Association, 
on  the  effects  of  alcohol  as  to  longevity. 

This  committee  was  requested  to  embrace  in  their  inquiry 
three  classes  of  drinkers,  to  wit  :  the  moderate  drinkers,  the 
habitual  drinkers,  and  the  drunkards. 

The  report  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  First,  total  abstainers, 
fifty-one  years  and  one  month  ;  second,  moderate  drinkers, 

*  Read  at  meeting  of  the  Hardin  County  Medical  Society,  March,  1895. 
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sixty  years  and  one  month  ;  third,  occasional  drinkers,  fifty- 
nine  years  and  two  months  ;  fourth,  habitual  drinkers,  fifty- 
seven  years  and  two  months  ;  fifth,  drunkards,  fifty-three 
years  and  one  half  month. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  little  whiskey  does  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  protracting  the  life  of  man  ;  as  the  moderate 
drinker  lives  just  twelve  years  longer  than  the  abstainer; 
while  the  occasional  drinker,  by  missing  his  dram  now  and 
then,  shortens  h«s  life  about  two  years.  This  fact  should 
caution  him  not  to  forget  his  dram.  But  now  we  come  to  the 
habitual  drinker,  who,  perhaps,  has  heard  of  the  danger  of 
occasional  drinking,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  spiiit 
of  the  report,  takes  a  dram  regularly,  but,  astonishing  to  say, 
•he  loses  by  so  doing  just  two  years  of  life.  Then  comes  the 
drunkard,  who  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  old-time  adage, 
that  if  a  little  of  anything  will  do  good,  especially  2l  good  iWxwg 
like  whiskey,  a  good  deal  will  do  better,  so  he.  tries  to  live 
longer  by  taking  free  and  regular  drinks  ;  but,  according  to 
this  report,  the  old  maxim  that  if  a  little  will  do  good  more 
will  do  better,  fails.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  regular  big 
drinks,  he  gains  two  years  of  life  over  his  neighbor  who  takes 
one.  Of  course,  this  fact  is  quite  encouraging  to  the  man 
who  loves  his  dram. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  none  of  the  secular  papers  have  pub- 
lished the  "  report"  above  alluded  to,  as  if  they  had  the 
saloons  would  now  have  their  places  embellished  with  finely 
framed  advertisements  of  the  great  advantage  derived  from 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
wonderful  ''report'*  of  this  committee  will  not  have  a  wide 
circulation.  But  when  we  come  to  investigate  the  histoiy  of 
this  so-called  report  we  find  it  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  and 
contrary  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  fact,  it  is  an  old  fad 
lately  revived. 

In  .1888  the  British  Medical  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  gather  what  they  termed  collective  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  the  efifects  of  alcohol  on  longevity.  These  statistics 
were  sent  in  by  the  various  physicians  written  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  as  the  temperance  movement  in  England  had  then 
been  of  comparative  short  duration,  it  obtained  mostly  among 
the  young  people  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.     There  being. 
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comparatively,  at  that  time,  but  few  old  persons  who  were 
total  abstainers,  the  average  life  among  that  class  was  neces- 
sarily short.  Then,  again,  at  that  time  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  England  were  moderate  drinkers 
themselves,  and  no  doubt  were  prejudiced,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  favor  of  that  habit. 

The  old-time  saying  is  true  in  this  particular,  as  in  others, 
that  if  we  have  a  mote  in  our  own  eye  we  cannot  see  it  in 
others. 

But  **  both  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Owen,  of 
London,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal  have  repeatedly 
denied  that  the  so-called  statistics  justified  any  such  inferences 
as  the  report  seemed  to  convey."  The  report,  including  both 
the  figures  and  the  British  Medical  Association's  explanation 
of  them,  was  adopted  by  the  Association  and  published  by  it 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  June  23d,  1888,  page  13 16. 
An  extract  from  this  report  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
reads  :  **  On  the  whole,  then,  in  addition  to  other  information 
which  we  have  received  from  these  returns  as  to  the  alcoholic 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  as  to  the  relative 
habits  of  dififerent  occupations  and  classes,  we  may  not  un- 
fairly claim  to  have  placed  upon  a  basis  of  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

"  I.  That  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  beyond 
the  moderate  amount,  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  shot  ten  life, 
the  average  shortening  being  roughly  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  indulgence. 

"  2.  That  of  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
the  strictly  temperate  on  the  average  live  at  least  ten  years 
longer  than  those  who  have  become  decidedly  intemperate. 
We  have  not  in  these  returns  the  means  of  coming  to  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  duration  of  life  of  total  abstainers 
arid  habitually  temperate  drinkers  of  alcoholic  liquors." 

It  is  very  astonishing  to  any  thinking  man  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  men  of  drinking  habits,  much  more  a  medical 
man,  who  would  pretend  to  give  credence  to  such  a  report  as 
that  above  stated,  and  lest  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-man  by 
signing  his  name  to  it.  We  presume  there  is  not  a  medical 
man  who  has  had  any  experience  in  treating  or  observing  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  system,  but  will  say  that 
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intemperance  tends  to  the  production  of  disease,  and  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  what  even  produces  disease  shortens 
life.  It  would  be  almost  a  useless  and  unnecessary  task  to 
state  or  even  allude  to  the  many  diseases  due  to  the  use  of 
alcohol.  In  making  this  statement  I  am,  of  course,  speaking 
to  medical  men. 

**  The  detrimental  influence  of  what  is  called  the  temperate 
or  moderate  use  of  both  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  on 
health  and  the  duration  of  life  has  been  very  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  practical  working  of  life-insurance'organizations. 
These  institutions,  established  and  maintained  exclusively  on 
financial  principles  and  for  financial  results,  are  developing 
facts  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  the  effects  of  social 
habits  and  occupations  on  health  and  longevity.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1847  ^^^^  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  Gen- 
eral Provident  Institution  of  London  began  to  issue  life  policies 
to  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  to  non-abstainers 
on  exactly  the  same  terms,  but  kept  them  in  separate  sections 
on  the  records  ;  up  to  December  31st,  1888,  the  whole  number 
of  policies  issued  was  91,358,  of  which  two  fifths  were  to  total 
abstainers  and  three  fifths  to  non-abstainers.  The  rate  of 
premiums  paid  for  policies  was  the  same  in  both  se'rtions,  and 
was  based  on  uniform  rules,  regarding  the  expected  duration 
of  life  at  any  given  age. 

**  According  to  these  rules  of  expectancy,  2644  were  ex- 
pected in  the  total  abstinence  section,  during  the  seventeen 
years  from  1865  to  1882,  but  only  1861  actually  occurred, 
being  783  less,  or  29.5  per  cent  of  the  total  expectancy  saved. 
Under  the  same  rules,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
number  of  deaths  expected  in  the  non-abstainers'  section  was 
4408,  and  4339  actually  occurred,  being  only  69  less,  or  1.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  expectancy  saved.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  abstainers  is  28  per  cent. 

**  In  the  Sceptor  Life  Association  the  deaths  in  the  non- 
abstainers'  section  during  seven  years  ending  with  1882  were 
335  of  the  438  expected,  or  24  per  cent  below  expectancy, 
while  in  the  total  abstainers'  section  the  deaths  were  only  73 
out  of  165  expected,  or  56  per  cent  below  expectancy,  making 
32  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  total  abstainers.  So  uniform  have 
been  these  results,  wherein  the  data  have  been  furnished  for 
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comparison,  that  the  Britain  Life  Association  issues  policies 
to  total  abstainers  at  a  reduction  of  lo  per  cent. 

"  In  1882  Dr.  Thornley  read  a  paper  in  Bolton,  England, 
in  which  he  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  health  and 
death-rate  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  former  composed 
of  the  most  rigid  total  abstainers  from  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
the  latter  of  the  most  respectable  and  orderly  citizens,  but 
for  the  most  part  non-abstainers. 

**  Dr.  Thornley  states  that  in  1876  there  were  in  Blackburn, 
BQlton,  and  Manchester  3400  Rechabites.  Their  deaths  that 
year  were  46.  In  Blackburn,  the  same  year,  there  were  3500 
Odd  Fellows,  and  their  deaths  were  76.  Of  cases  of  sickness 
the  Rechabites  had  16.2  per  cent,  while  the  Odd  Fellows  had 
20.53  per  cent.  Of  every  100  Rechabites  16  were  sick;  of 
every  100  Odd  Fellows  20  were  sick.  During  the  prevalence 
of  typhoid-fever,  in  the  same  district,  18  per  1000  of  the 
Rechabites  died,  and  31  per  1000  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  At 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  district,  150  per  1000  of  the 
liquor-dealers  died,  being  8  of  the  latter  to  i  of  the  Recha- 
bites." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  drunkards  in- 
cluded among  those  insured,  as  no  insurance  company  will 
grant  a  policy  to  a  man  of  that  class. 

We  notice  in  the  mortality  statistics  of  Maine,  a  State 
wherein  prohibition  has  existed  many  years,  that  in  1892 
eleven  men  and  women  died  who  were  over  one  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  the  census  shows  there  are  twenty-one  centenarians 
still  living.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  other  State  of 
equal  population  can  show  as  favorable  report  as  to  longevity. 

If  a  given  number  of  young  men  commence  a  dissipated  life 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  their  average  longevity  will  not  extend 
beyond  over  thirty-five  years  and  six  months,  while  continuing 
a  steady  abstemious  life  they  will  attain  to  the  average  age  of 
sixty-four  years  and  two  months. 

When  we,  as  medical  men,  take  into  consideration  the  many 
diseases  produced  by  the  use  of  alcohol  which  tend  to  destroy 
life,  we  feel  astonished  that  any  member  of  the  profession 
should  for  a  moment  doubt  its  effects  in  shortening  longevity. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  British  Registrar-Gen- 
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eral's  tables  of  **  comparative  mortality  of  those  engaged  in 
the  different  industries,"  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
death<rate  of  men  between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  years 
engaged  as  brewers,  commercial  travellers,  inn-keepers,  publi- 
cans, wine,  spirit,  and  beer  dealers  was  six  times  greater  from 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  two  times  greater  from  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs  and  the  circulatory  system  than  in  farmers 
and  graziers,  drapers  and  warehousemen,  gardeners  and 
nurserymen. 

The  estimated  mortality  due  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  this 
country  is  about  100,000  annually. 

Besides  those  who  die  from  the  various  diseases  produced 
by  alcohol,  a  great  many  lose  their  lives  in  brawls  and  fights, 
and  by  suffering  capital  punishment  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  while  some  commit  suicide.  These,  added  to  those 
who  die  from  disease  produced  by  drink,  further  shorten  the 
average  life  of  the  intemperate  man. 

The  simple  shortening  of  longevity  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared to  the  pauperism,  criminality,  demoralization,  and 
wretched  homes  resulting  from  intemperance. 

Dr.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  management  of  institutions  for  the  inebriate  and  insane, 
says  that  **  inebriety  is  the  active  cause  of  from  15  to  50  per 
cent  of  all  insanity  ;  from  30  to  80  per  cent  of  all  idiocy  ; 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  all  pauperism,  and  from  50  to  85  per 
cent  of  all  crime,"  then  asks  the  question,  **Who  can  esti- 
mate the  relief  of  the  tax-payers  by  the  removal  of  the  perils 
to  both  property  and  life  from  drunkenness  ?" 

Dr.  Day,  of  Boston,  in  his  late  annual  report  of  the  Wash- 
ington Home  for  the  Treatment  of  Inebriates,  says  :  "  On  the 
individual  the  effect  of  vicious  alcoholic  indulgence  is  disease 
of  the  body.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  succumb.  Disease  of 
the  mind  is  not  far  off.     It  may  be  delirium  or  insanity." 

Dr.  Formad  found  in  the  dead-house  autopsies  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  that  in  250  chronic  alcoholists  nearly  90  per 
cent  had  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  ;  60  per  cent  had 
congestion  or  a  dropsical  state  of  the  brain  ;  the  same  num- 
ber an  inflamed  or  degenerated  stomach,  while  not  quite  i  per 
cent  had  normal  kidneys. 

If  disease  and  death,  produced  by  drunkenness,  with  all  the 
other  woes  attending  it,  could  be  confined  to  the  inebriates 
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themselves,  it  would  not  be  so  terrible  to  contemplate  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  view  the  aw-ful  effects  produced  on  their 
innocent  offspring,  it  is  shocking  to  our  minds.  In  this  short 
paper  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  to  any  extent  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  way  of  statistics,  but  will  only  quote  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Demme,  who  studied  the  history  of  ten  families  of 
drinkers,  and  compared  them  with  ten  families  of  temperance 
persons.  The  direct  posterity  of  the  ten  families  of  drinkers 
included  57  children.  Of  these,  25  died  in  the  first  weeks 
and  months  of  their  life  ;  6  were  idiots  ;  in  5  a  striking  back- 
wardness of  their  longitudinal  growth  was  observed  ;  5  were 
affected  with  epilepsy  ;  5  with  inborn  diseases  ;  one  boy  had 
chorea  and  became  idiotic.  Thus,  of  the  57  children  of 
drinkers,  only  10,  or  17.5  per  cent,  showed  a  normal  constitu- 
tion and  development. 

The  ten  sober  families  had  61  children,  5  only  dying  in  the 
first  weeks  ;  4  were  affected  with  curable  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  2  only  presented  inborn  defects.  The  remain- 
ing 50,  81.96  per  cent,  were  normal  in  their  constitution  and 
development. 

It  is  so  common  for  boys,  the  offspring  of  drunkards,  to 
become  intemperate,  that  no  doubt  those  of  the  drinking 
families  above  alluded  to  will  contract  that  habit. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  cause  of  so  much  pauperism  in  the 
country,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  statistics  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  United  States.  **  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  Mills,  for  the  year  1892,  the 
patrons  of  the  saloons  paid  $609,000,000  for  whiskey  and 
$617,258,460  for  beer,  a  total  of  $1,226,259,460,  the  interest 
of  which  for  one  minute  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  $85 15.68." 
This  would  more  than  pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  would 
feed  and  clothe  all  the  poor  of  the  country. 

When  we  look  abroad  over  the  world  and  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  in  its  various  aspects  ; 
its  production  of  disease  and  death,  the  destruction  of  happi- 
ness and  home,  pauperism  and  crimes  innumerable,  with  gen- 
eral demoralization,  we  are  astonished,  as  before  remarked, 
that  any  thinking  man,  much  less  a  physician,  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  drinking  men  and  drunkards  enjoy 
greater  longevity  than  total  abstainers.  —  The  Medical  Progress, 
April,  1895. 
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Twenty -third  Annual  Meetings  held  in  Denver^  CoL,   October 

ist-^thy  1895. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 

First  Day. — The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10.30 
o'clock  A.M.  by  the  President,  Dr.  William  Bailev,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  congratulated  the  members  on  the  felici- 
tous circumstances  of  the  meeting  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Denver. 

Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  visitors.  He  explained  the  sym- 
bolic features  of  the  badge  which  the  members  would  wear 
for  the  purposes  of  identification.  The  violet  ribbon  typified 
the  State  flower,  the  columbine,  while  the  gold  ribbon  to 
which  it  was  joined  was  out  of  compliment  to  the  Eastern 
members,  who  were  generally  designated  as  gold  bugs.  The 
silver  brick  and  pin  with  which  they  were  fastened,  having  on 
one  of  its  three  sides  the  letters  Denver,  A.  P.  H.  A.,  and 
1895,  needed  no  explanation.  As  the  suggestion  had  also 
come  from  the  East  that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of 
silver,  this  analogy  had  been  carried  out  by  making  the  brick 
hollow,  another  compliment  to  the  Eastern  gentlemen  which 
they  would  doubtless  appreciate. 

Dr.  Sewall  concluded  his  address  with  a  number  of  announce- 
ments appertaining  to  the  various  social  entertainments  offered 
the  members  and  their  families. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  through  Secretary 
Watson  seventy  new  applications  for  membership,  which  had 
been  favorably  acted  upon.  Upon  motion  to  that  effect,  he 
was  authorized  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  unanimous  admission 
of  the  ppplicants,  whose  names  had  been  presented,  to  mem- 
bership. 
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The  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the 
first  one  read  was 

"  T/ie  Mississippi  River  as  a  Sewer ^''  by  Dr.  Jostau  Hart- 
ZELL,  of  Canton,  O.,  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  criticised  the  action  of  the  Chicago  authorities 
and  the  sewer  purposes  to  which  the  Chicago  River  was  de- 
voted. He  cited  statistics  to  show  the  tremendous  quantities 
of  dead  animal  matter  which  yearly  floated  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  public  health.  Com- 
parisons were  made  with  the  Nile,  Rhine,  and  Chinese  rivers, 
and  an  estimate  given  of  the  territory  drained,  and  the  conse- 
quent amount  of  filth,  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
carcasses  of  animals,  and  other  putrefying  animal  matter  that 
were  washed  or  thrown  into  the  river,  converting  it  into  a 
cloaca  maxima  of  the  whole  interior  basin  of  the  continent. 
In  Leeds,  England,  the  authorities,  on  complaint  of  the  resi- 
dents living  below  the  city,  prohibited  the  town  government 
from  using  the  stream  for  such  purposes,  and  that  must  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  in  this  country.  The  matter  was  one,  he 
urged,  for  federal  interference,  and  called  for  strict  national 
regulation  to  prevent  the  principal  streams  of  the  countiy 
from  pollution,  and  in  order  to  save  the  game  fish  in  those 
streams.  He  referred  to  the  fever-plague  cities  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  and  other  States  and  sections  on  account  of  river 
pollution,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
commission  similar  to  that  of  the  English  River  Pollution 
Commission  or  the  German  Imperial  Board  of  Health,  with 
ample  authority  to  prevent  river  pollution.  So  long  as  the 
general  Government  is  indifferent  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the 
State  Boards  of  Health  are  powerless.  Their  power  to  sup- 
press epidemics  arising  in  other  States  and  carried  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  rivers  under  Government  control  is 
paralyzed.  No  general  plan  of  sanitation  comprehending  the 
protection  of  streams  can  be  successful  until  the  State  Boards 
of  Health  have  the  practical  co-operation  of  the  federal 
authorities,  and  this  could  be  accomplished  by  a  National 
Department  of  Public  Health  or  a  commission  appointed  by 
Congress  having  this  matter  in  charge. 

The  next  paper  was, 
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Water  Pollution,  and  Purification  of  Water  Supplies,*'  by 
Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce,  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health  of  Ontario,  who  considered  the  subject  mainly 
in  its  international  aspect.  He  criticised  the  authorities  at 
Buffalo  and  the  recklessness  with  which  they  distributed  gar- 
bage, so  that  contractors  might.be  the  gainers,  commercially, 
in  relieving  that  city  of  its  unpleasant  effects,  while  the  cities 
across  the  border  would  be  the  sufferers.  He  cited  instances 
in  which  he  had  pursued  some  gatbage  boats  in  a  cutter  in 
Lake  Ontario,  and  stated  that  the  Government  had  narrowly 
escaped  an  international  complication  on  account  of  what  he 
had  done.  It  was  the  duty  of  health  officers  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  to  see  that  sanitary  regulations  were  rigidly  enforced. 
Especially  was  this  true  regarding  the  St.  Clair  or  Detroit 
River,  and  the  Niagara  River. 

Discussion. — Dr.  Ernest  Wende,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  desired 
to  make  a  correction  regarding  the  disposal  of  garbage  in  his 
city.  Buffalo  cremates  her  garbage,  and  does  not  deposit  it 
in  the  Niagara  River  or  Lake  Ontario. 

Dr.  a.  W.  Cantwell,  of  Davenport,  la.,  said  regarding 
the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  that  he 
thinks  their  purification  can  only  be  brought  about  by  national 
legislation,  and  the  same  authority  will  prevent  the  dumping 
of  garbage  into  our  rivers.  The  proper  method  to  dispose  of 
garbage  is  by  cremation,  and  this  costs  something. 

Dr.  E.  a.  Guilbert,  of  Dubuque,  la.,  said  he  deeply 
appreciated  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  this  matter  by 
this  Association,  and  that  this  matter  was  before  the  last 
Congress.  His  State  Board  of  Health  commended  the  bill, 
as  this  cannot  be  done  by  State  legislation. 

Dr.  p.  H.  Bailhache,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  said  that  if  this  matter,  or  any  bill  having  for 
its  object  the  passage  of  such  measure,  was  before  the  last 
Congress^  that  the  subject  was  dead — as  the  last  Congress  had 
died. 

Dr.  J.  J.  KiNYOUN,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  thought  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  water  supplies 
in  the  United  States  unique.  He  advocated  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Felix  Formento,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  said  we  should 
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not  lose  sight  of  local  interests  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
These  platonic  recommendations  are  not  usually  acted  upon. 
We  should  do  something  beyond  the  expression  of  our  opin- 
ions. We  must  have  a  practical  plan.  He  did  not  think  the 
lower  Mississippi  is  polluted,  as  has  been  stated,  from  the 
ofTal  deposited  in  its  waters  several  hundreds  of  miles  above 
New  Orleans. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McCORMACK,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Kentucky,  moved  (duly  seconded)  that  a  committee 
of  three  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  with  Dr.  Bryce 
as  chairman,  having  full  power  to  formulate  a  plan  and  sug- 
gest to  Congress  that  something  in  the  way  of  national  legis- 
lation in  this  matter  should  be  done. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Heahh 
of  North  Carolina,  thought  that  this  committee  should  sug- 
gest to  Congress  just  what  should  be  done,  and  that  it  should 
submit  the  plan  to  be  carried  out. 

The  motion  then  prevailed. 

Dr.  E.  p.  Cook,  of  Mendota,  111.,  thought  that  there  was 
no  subject  more  worthy  of  our  consideration  than  that  of 
water  pollution  and  pure  water  supply.  Purity  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  drinking  purposes  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  we  are  now  discussing  in  interior  Illinois,  where 
he  lives.  Filtering  and  sterilization  will  do  it,  but  a  cheap 
metho'l  is  what  we  are  desirous  of  getting.  What  disposition 
is  to  be  made  of  garbage,  rubbish,  and  sewage  is  another  very 
important  subject  to  deal  with.  Cremation  of  garbage  is 
costly  where  a  crematory  would  have  to  be  erected  and  kept 
in  operation  in  a  small  city  of  5000  inhabitants  ;  while  sew- 
age, we  know,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  our  wells  and  small 
streams  contaminates  the  water.  This  is  inevitable.  Regard- 
ing Chicago  and  her  disposal  of  sewage,  the  nearest  course  to 
the  sea  is  through  its  new  drainage  canal,  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  He  thought  our  Canadian  neighbors  should 
be  under  obligations  to  Chicago  for  diverting  her  sewage 
away  from  the  lakes. 

Mr.  R.  Hering,  of  New  York,  spoke  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  civil  engineer.  He  heartily  indorsed  the  sentiments  set 
forth  in  both  papers,  in  their  ideas  of  the  purity  of  waier  sup- 
plies.    He  believed  in  national  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
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although  some  of  the  questions  advanced  in  the  first  paper 
are  impracticable.  People  cannot  pay  for  complete  purifica- 
tion of  drinking  water.  The  question  is  not  nearly  as  serious 
as  has  been  made  to  appear  here  to-day.  An  estimate  has 
been  made,  that  we  cannot  precipitate  the  sewage  for  less 
than  30  cents  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Regarding 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  from  Lake  Michigan,  passing  through  it,  will  purify 
the  stream  along  down  the  canal  and  river  to  the  Mississippi ; 
then  the  Chicago  River  will  not  be  nearly  so  bad  as  it  is  now. 
All  waters  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  filtered  by  those 
residing  in  large  cities.  As  for  garbage,  this  should  never  be 
permitted  to  be  put  into  streams.  Civil  engineers  are  often 
confronted  with  these  questions,  and  almost  as  frequently, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  question  of  not  what  we  ought  to  do,  but 
what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  as  the  next  best  thing  on  account 
of  lack  of  money. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Probst,  of  Columbus,  O.,  said  that  the  farmers 
in  Ohio  have  combined  together,  and  given  bonds,  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  they  compelled  cities — for  instance, 
Canton,  Oberlin,  and  Fostoria — to  purify  the  water  supply  or 
erect  a  crematory,  as  was  done  in  the  latier  city.  These 
cities  at  first  refused  to  do  this.  Fostoria  built  what  Ihey  call 
an  intermitting  chemical  plant. 

Dr.  Bryce  closed  the  discussion,  by  stating  that  he  thought 
a  civil  engineer  like  Mr.  Hering  should  be  made  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  first  session  was  **  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Animal  Diseases  and  Animal  Foods,**  by 
D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  chairman,  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  Minneapolis.  The  report  was 
brief,  and  one  of  the  material  points  it  contained  was  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  have  control  of  meat  in- 
spection ;  particularly  is  the  inspection  of  pork  carried  on  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  it  is  not  thorough  in  the  various 
States  in  the  Union. 

The  report  was  discussed  first  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Bailtiache, 
who  stated  that  the  inter-State  law  is  drawn  as  closely  as  it 
can  be,  for  the  enforcement  of  any  law,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  further  interfere.     It  has  no  right  to  step  in 
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and  order  anything  done  different  from  that  which  has  been 
properly  enforced  by  any  State. 

Dr.  Carl  Weidner,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  he  could  not 
indorse  the  argument  of  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  matter  of  pork 
inspection  as  being  inadequate  and  useless  for  trichina.  This 
argument  is  dangerous.  A  thorough  microscopic  inspection 
will  detect  trichinous  meat.  We  might  as  well  say  that  we 
cannot  detect  polluted  water.  This  argument  is  unjust  to 
the  people.  Thorough  inspection  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

Dr.  Hewitt  stated  that  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  State 
inspection.  Tuberculin  is  supplied  to  a  State  when  requested, 
from  the  United  States  Government.  Over  one  thousand 
animals  in  Minnesota  had  undergone  the  test.  Co-operation 
between  a  State  and  the  nation  is  easily  arranged,  and  this  is 
a  practical  way  to  accomplish  that  which  is  desired. 

Dr.  Kinyoun  endorsed  in  the  main  the  views  contained  in 
the  report,  but  thought  not  enough  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  matter  of  tuberculous  meat.  While  the  greater  portion 
of  bad  meat  can  be  detected  if  the  carcasses  arc  carefully 
inspected,  yet  as  long  as  we  shut  our  eyes  to  microscopic 
examination,  we  are  going  to  invite  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Avery,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  relation  to 
tuberculous  meat  and  swine  fever,  said  nothing  but  local  in- 
spection by  local  health  officers  can  detect  these  conditions. 
This  should  be  done  by  meat  inspectors.  At  Indianapolis 
nearly  five  hundred  head  of  milch  cows  had  been  inspected  in 
the  last  thirty  days.  The  sputa  and  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
should  all  be  examined  microscopically.  Ocular  and  physical 
examination  are  entirely  useless.  Tuberculin  is  the  only  in- 
fallible test,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  can  detect  tuber- 
cular disease  if  it  is  present. 

Dr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  subjoined 
preamble  and  resolution,  which  under  the  rules  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Whereas^  An  order  of  the  Postmaster- General  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  mails  for  the  transportation  of  diseased  tissues. 

Whereas^  Specimens  suitable  for  bacteriologic  examination 
can,  when  inclosed  in  proper  packages,  be  transported  in  the 
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mails  without  endangering  the  health  of  persons  who  may 
handle  them,  and  without  risk  of  contaminating  other  mail 
matter. 

Whereas^  bacteriologic  examination  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
and  certain  other  infectious  diseases  constitute  an  invaluable 
defence  against  the  spread  of  the  pestilential  affections  by 
providing  an  exact  method  for  early  and  accurate  diagnosis. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
hereby  respectfully  requests  the  Postmaster- General  to  so 
modify  the  order  now  in  force  that  specimens  of  diseased 
tissues,  when  properly  inclosed  in  approved  mailing  packages, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  mails  for  transmission  to  State  and 
municipal  laboratories. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  first  paper  presented  was  on  a 
*'  Symposium  on  Car  Sanitations^  This  subject  was  a  brief  one, 
and  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan,  C.E.,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Young,  of  Augusta, 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Health.  Although 
the  writer  made  no  recommendations,  he  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  sipeeing-car  companies 
cleaned  their  cars,  removing  rugs,  carpets,  mattresses,  etc. 
The  mattresses  are  renovated  every  six  months,  and  the 
blankets  changed  once  in  three  months.  In  case  of  any  infec- 
tious disease  the  utmost  care  is  used,  and  disinfectants  are 
liberally  applied. 

The  second  paper  was  on 

**  The  Ventilation  of  Railway  Coaches,"  by  PROFESSOR 
S.  H.  WOODBRIDGE,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  read 
by  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin. 

In  enumerating  the  discouragements  which  meet  those  tr>'- 
ing  to  secure  perfect  ventilation,  the  author  stated  that  human 
frailties  were  a  greater  obstacle  than  mechanical  difficulties. 
The  ventilation  necessary  in  a  hospital  is  unnecessary  i"  * 
railway  coach,  and  accommodation  trains  require  less  ventila- 
tion than  cars  used  on  lightning  express  trains.  The  per  capita 
space  is  about  sixty  feet  in  the  average  day  coach.  To  regu- 
larly supply  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  requires  many  improve- 
ments  on   the   present  unreliable   and   inadequate  methods. 
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The  use  of  vestibule  cars,  made  up  for  long  runs,  interferes 
with  ventilation  from  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

These  propositions  were  laid  down  for  the  proper  ventila- 
tion of  cars  :  The  air  must  be  furnished  by  other  than  natural 
means.  The  supply  niust  be  affected  as  little  as  possible  by 
the  movement  of  the  coach.  The  heat  must  be  furnished 
from  the  floor,  and  the  air  must  be  filtered  to  avoid  dust  and 
cindets.  In  winter  the  air  must  also  be  warmed  continuously, 
and  regularly  supplied  without  annoying  drafts.  The  action 
must  be  plenum  rather  than  vacuum,  and  care  must  be  used 
to  secure  perfect  distribution.  An  electric  fan  with  a  suitable 
filter  was  recommended  and  overhead  channels  for  supplying 
air.  The  development  of  electric  appliances  will  assist  in 
securing  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation.  Finally,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  all  ventilating  undertakings  but  one 
half  of  the  requirements  are  fulfilled  when  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  conceivable  is  furnished.  The  excellence  of  a  tool 
does  not  insure  the  quality  of  its  product.  Quite  as  much 
depends  upon  the  user  as  the  tool,  and  not  infrequently  a 
superior  apparatus  is  made«.  on  its  reputation,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  operator's  infirmities.  It  would  seem  to  be  of 
more  than  doubtful  utility  to  equip  coaches  with  carefully 
designed  means  for  ventilation  unless  railroad  employ6s  are 
systematically  trained  to  their  use,  and  they  and  the  travel- 
ling public  are  educated  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  are  free 
from  the  trouble-making  notions  and  imaginings  which  prevail, 
even  among  cultivated  people,  with  reference  to  ventilation. 
The  proper  function  of  ventilation  begins  only  after  cleanliness 
has  done  its  perfect  work.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  to  an 
innocent  and  dutiful  ventilation  is  likely  to  be  laid  the  sin 
of  uncleanliness  of  person  and  environment. 

Ventilation  deals  with  unseen  air,  unseen  aerial  movements, 
and  generally  with  unseen  motive  forces.  The  field  is  rich 
for  a  rank  growth  of  notions  and  imaginings  and  quackery. 
Hence  the  large  and  important  part  imagination  plays  in  ven- 
tilation effects.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  any  system 
planned  to  give  the  surest  and  highest  satisfaction  should 
furnish  ocular  evidence  of  its  existence  and  of  its  action.  In 
a  well-ventilated  room  a  raised  window  through  which  no  air 
moved  inward  has  often  been  known  to  give  great  and  imme- 
27 
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diate  relief.  Any  successful  crack  ventilation  must  include 
such  self-announcing  means  as  shall  enlist  imagination  in  its 
favor  and  put  an  effective  stop  to  window  raising,  that  fatal 
disturber  of  the  working  of  artificial  ventilation.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  thought  the  imagination  was  an  important  factor  and 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  system  of  ventilation,  but  the 
railway  managers  should  be  required  to  remove  every  reason- 
able excuse  for  opening  car  windows.     The  next  paper, 

**  Relating  to  Car  Sanitation^''  was  by  Dr.  Domingo  Or- 
'VANANOS,  of  Mexico,  Mex.,  and  was  presented  by  Dr.  C.  0. 
Probst.  He  briefly  described  the  apposite  ideas  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  with  reference  to  car 
ventilation,  due  to  the  different  climatic  conditions.  The 
subject  was  one  full  of  difficulties.  In  Mexico,  where  the 
railways  are  generally  traversing  high  ground,  the  ordinary 
way  of  opening  a  few  windows  keeps  the  car  comfortable ; 
while  he  had  noticed  that  in  America  the  travellers  generally 
wished  the  ventilators  removed  and  the  windows  closed,  the 
reverse  was  the  case  in  Mexico.  The  ventilation  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  temperature.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  devise  a  means  of  ventilating  sleepers  than  day 
coaches.  He  finds  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  dis- 
ease an  even  more  difficult  matter  than  the  regulation  of  ven- 
tilation, but  thinks  the  Mexican  railways  are  better  ofl  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  cars,  except  the  sleepers,  are  not  furnished  with 
upholstered  seats. 

2.  Only  a  limited  number  of  persons  travel. 

3.  Two  of  the  commonest  infectious  diseases,  tuberculosis 
and  diphtheria,  are  almost  unknown  in  Mexico.  Other  in- 
fectious diseases  are  not  propagated  in  railway  cars,  because 
convalescents  are  not  allowed  to  travel.  After  much  investi- 
gation, he  had  only  found  a  few  cases  of  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  pleurisy  which  originated  in  cars.  In  treating  of 
measures  on  this  subject,  it  is  always  necessary  to  insist  on 
them  until  their  adoption  is  obtained.  The  measures  he 
advocated  were  : 

I.  Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
to  whom  pertain  each  of  the  railroad  stations  with  lai^e  traffic, 
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and  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  embarkation  of  individ- 
uals who  might  transmit  the  diseases. 

2.  The  appointment  of  medical  inspectors  on  the  lines  or  in 
the  places  where  it  is  considered  necessary. 

3.  That  the  railroad  cars  should  be  furnished  with  cushions 
and  hang^'ngs  that  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  replaced. 

4.  The  disinfection  of  the  cars  themselves,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  whenever  the  medical  inspectors  should  deem  it  ad- 
visable. 

5.  The  prohibition  under  severe  penalties  of  expectorating 
in  any  part  except  in  the  cuspidors,  of  which  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  provided,  and  which  should  contain  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  of  i  to  1000. 

Next  followed 

"  TAe  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Sanitations^ ^  which 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  invited  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  subject  was  one  which  was  evidently  growing 
in  interest,  the  proof  of  this  being  amply  shown  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  papers  on  this  question,  and  a  whole 
session  devoted  to  its  consideration.  Dr.  Conn  thinks  there 
is  danger  of  overlooking  the  ventilation  of  the  day  coaches, 
in  dwelling  on  that  of  sleeping-cars.  He  spoke  also  of  the 
necessity  of  holding  employ6s  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
the  cars  in  their  charge,  and  cited  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company  as  having  instituted  a  school  of  instruction  for  their 
train  employes.  A  number  of  reports  from  various  railways 
were  submitted,  showing  the  sanitary  precautions  used  in  the 
care  of  cars,  supply  of  drinking-water,  ice,  etc.  A  fact  cited 
worthy  of  note  was  the  international  conference  on  the  sani- 
tary care  of  railways  which  was  recently  held  in  Amsterdam. 
Its  object  was  to  consider  the  methods  in  use  in  various  coun- 
tries to  care  for  the  interest  of  travellers  on  land  and  sea.  Its 
work  was  divided  into  three  heads  :  (i)  capacity  of  officials  ; 
(2)  medical  service  ;  (3)  hygienic  interests  of  travellers  and 
employ6s.  As  yet  the  sessions  have  not  been  made  gener- 
ally public. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information.  Dr. 
Conn  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  general  passenger  agents, 
and  was  generally  referred  to  the  managers  of  the  rolling. 
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stock.  The  answers  show  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice in  these  matters.  One  road  having  one  of  its  termini  in 
Denver  says  it  has  no  sanitary  system,  and  does  not  believe  it 
would  be  practicable  or  necessary  to  have  an  inspection  similar 
to  that  made  of  the  wheels.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way has  a  very  satisfactory  system,  as  has  also  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  The  conditions  on  the  Southern  Pacific  are  by  no 
means  reassuring  to  the  traveller.  Dr.  Conn  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  receiving  more  and 
more  attention,  and  that  the  through  line  that  takes  the  most 
advanced  position  in  alleviating  the  discomforts  of  the  travel- 
ler ;  that  shows  by  the  cleanliness  of  its  cars,  their  heating 
and  ventilation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  uniform  courtesy  of 
their  employes,  the  fact  that  they  have  a  department  of 
hygiene  as  well  as  of  surgery,  will  reap  its  own  reward,  and 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  advertising  department.  Of 
the  preceding  papers,  he  said  :  The  conservative  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Domingo  Orvananos,  of  Mexico,  has  treated  the 
subject  of  car  sanitation,  I  most  heartily  commend  the  same 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  rail\^ay  managers  of  countries  now 
embraced  by  this  Pan-American  Association.  The  sentiments 
contained  in  his  report  are  those  of  wisdom  and  ripe  judgment, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  man,  as  well  as  an  honor  to  the  repub- 
lic of  which  he  is  a  representative  sanitarian. 

The  report  of  Professor  VVoodbridge,  of  Boston,  is  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  which  he 
found  in  railway  cars  that  came  under  his  observation,  and 
the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  are  to  be  noted,  and  if 
adopted  by  railway  companies  would  insure  to  the  public 
more  healthy  conditions  in  travelling,  and  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  railroads  themselves. 

Discussion. — Dr.  Kinyoun  called  renewed  attention  to  the 
disinfection  of  coaches,  especially  of  the  sleeping-cars  of  any 
of  the  sleeping-car  companies.  They  should  be  disinfected 
at  the  end  of  the  route,  or  of  every  trip  if  it  lasts  over  twelve 
hours.  Phthisis,  diphtheria,  and  perhaps  pneumonia  and  the 
exanthems  could  be  transmitted  from  State  to  State,  hence 
the  most  stringent  methods  should  be  insisted  upon  every- 
where. What  germicide  shall'  we  use  for  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis ?     A  15  per  cent  volume  of  burning  sulphur  is  not  suffi- 
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cient,  although  it  might  do  for  the  exanthenis.  Steam  will, 
in  a  certain  sense,  prove  adequate  when  used  by  an  experi- 
enced or  competent  person.  An  ordinary  car  can  be  disin- 
fected in  ten  minutes  by  the  use  of  a  spray  of  formalin  which 
he  had  found  to  be  the  best  disinfectant  or  agent  to  kill  small- 
pox and  other  germs.  It  is  more  effective  than  tricresol  or 
carbolic  acid,  and  is  easy  to  handle. 

Dr.  Durgin  inquired  of  Dr.  Kinyoun  if  he  had  considered 
the  separation  of  the  upholstered  work,  mattresses,  etc.,  from 
the  woodwork  in  the  use  of  formalin  or  sulphur. 

Dr.  Conn  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  that  formalin  is 
a  well-known  agent,  and  when  it  dries,  it  forms  a  dust  or 
powder  that  will  kill  germs  in  the  carpets  and  in  the  other 
furnishings  of  our  cars.  He  also  stated  that  he  thought  the 
mechanic  and  the  sanitarian  were  co-operating  in  this  matter. 

PUBLIC  WELCOME. 

Evening  Session  convened  at  8.15  P.M.  at  the  Trinity  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  with  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent (alternating)  in  the  chair.  Others  on  the  platform  were 
ex-Presidents  La  Chapelle,  Montizambert,  Hewitt,  Formento, 
Durgin,  His  Honor  Mayor  McMurray,  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Mclntyre,  and  Chancellor  McDowell.  Several  organ 
solos  were  rendered  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gower.  After  prayer  Pres- 
ident Bailey  introduced  Governor  Mclntyre,  who  formally 
welcomed  the  Association  to  the  Centennial  State  as  follows  : 
No  Association  which  had  honored  Denver  with  its  presence 
was  more  important  in  the  subject-matter  of  its  deliberations 
than  the  one  which  had  just  convened.  He  drew  a  compari- 
son between  the  treatment  of  the  health  of  the  individual  as 
contrasted  with  the  health  of  individuals  in  the  aggregate. 
So  important  is  this  subject  that  even  now  the  matter  of  public 
health  does  not  receive  the  consideration  which  is  its  due. 
He  believed  in  the  elevation  of  the  public  health  officers  to 
the  position  of  recognized  State  officials.  He  heartily  wel- 
comed the  Association  to  this  State  and  capital,  and  closed 
amid  applause. 

Mayor  McMurray  was  then  introduced.  He  said  it  was  a 
pleasing  duty  which  devolved  upon  him  to  welcome  them  in- 
dividually and  as  an  Association.     The  subject  to  which  they 
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devoted  themselves  transcended  in  value  any  that  could  come 
up  for  consideration  among  any  body  of  men  or  women,  for 
the  human  life  is  of  pre-eminent  importance.  Whatever  the 
line  they  might  consider,  whether  disease  in  the  epidemic  or 
ordinary  form,  their  effort  was  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare. Whatever  they  did  he  hoped  they  would  have  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  time  while  in  Denver,  and  that  the 
result  of  their  labors  would  be  of  value  not  only  here,  but  in 
every  community  from  which  they  hailed.  He  hoped  their 
stay  would  be  enjoyed,  and  they  would  find  pleasure  in  re- 
turning here  in  the  days  to  come  in  their  capacity  as  private 
citizens.  The  Mayor  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  hearty 
applause. 

The  magnificent  "  Offertoire"  of  Batiste  was  then  rendered 
by  Dr.  Gower,  after  which  Dr.  William  Bailey,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  was  introduced  to  deliver  his 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Bailey  begged  to  acknowledge  the  honor  of  having 
been  President  for  the  past  year.  The  Association  numbered 
in  its  members  and  workers  some  of  the  most  illustrious  sani- 
tarians of  the  continent.  *'  I  congratulate  the  Association," 
said  Dr.  Bailey,  **  upon  its  meeting  in  the  convention  city, 
the  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,  the  beautiful  city  of  Denver. 
In  the  wonderful  State  of  Colorado,  fit  Centennial  State,  with 
advantages  as  yet  untold,  with  a  climate  that  will  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  sanitarians  as  perhaps  none  other  can, 
with  an  atmosphere  of  marvellous  purity  almost  sterile  as  to 
pathogenic  germs,  and  without  the  necessity  of  international 
agreement  of  unfimited  coinage,  the  coin  of  the  realm,  the 
parity  of  which  is  guaranteed  and  maintained  by  the  Almighty 
Himself. 

.  "  The  American  Public  Health  Association  had  a  valuable 
object-lesson  of  the  good  the  Association  has  done  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  in  the  death-rate  of  this  city,"  Dr.  Bailey 
continued.  **  The  past  year  had  been  a  good  one  from  a 
health  standpoint.  Cholera  threatened  the  Western  border, 
but  the  efficient  corps  in  California  might  be  depended  upon 
to  keep  it  out,  calling  for  assistance  if  need  be.  He  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  value  of  the 
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report  on  the  purity  of  water  supplies.  A  number  of  college 
professors  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  because  of  the 
college  sessions  having  commenced.  This  suggested  the 
change  to  an  earlier  date  for  time  of  meeting.  The  Associ- 
ation should  perfect  its  plans  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  J  enner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination.*'  He  sug- 
gested a  memorial  report.  He  said  there  was  hope  that  in 
time  they  would  be  able  to  afford  immunity  from  such  dis- 
eases as  cholera,  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  and  consumption, 
as  they  now  have  immunity  from  small-pox. 

The  speaker  wondered  that  there  was  not  a  National  De- 
partment of  Health.  Gladstone  had  termed  the  work  the 
highest  object  of  government.  More  careful  quarantine  laws 
were  needed.  Careful  inspection  would  prevent  many  of  the 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  difference  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments 
in  respect  to  the  investigation  of  diseases  and  their  causes  was 
contrasted.     Professor  Koch  was  assisted  by  his  government. 

The  question  of  the  pollution  of  the  water  supplies  was 
next  touched  upon.  Nothing  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  purity  of  water.  He  hoped  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  assist  the  work  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  this  vital  question. 

**  The  greatest  question,"  said  the  speaker,  "  to  sanitarists 
is  immunity  from  disease.  Management  of  disease  must  be- 
come more  national  as  this  was  investigated  and  made  known." 
He  quoted  the  result  of  vaccination  in  lessening  the  ravages 
of  small-pox  in  proof  of  his  statement,  and  added  that  small- 
pox should  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  a  cit^.  He  advised  a 
report  setting  forth  the  truth  regarding  vaccination,  so  as  to 
remove  false  impressions.  Such  a  report  would  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Jenner.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  immunity 
from  other  infectious  diseases  was  sure  to  come  in  a  few  years 
as  a  result  of  study  of  bacteria  and  disease  germs. 

Chancellor  McDowell  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme. He  said  that  the  public  health  question  had  made 
many  persons  uncomfortable.  He  was  afraid  to  go  anywhere 
because  he  feared  to  meet  a  microbe  with  a  club.  It  was 
uncomfortable  because  the  physicians  had  turned  the  microbe 
loose.     Now  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.     That  was  to 
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give  public  health  the  right  of  way.  He  believed  in  personal 
liberty,  but  personal  liberty  required  some  restraint  because 
of  the  public  welfare.  The  man  who  refused  to  obey  the 
public-health  officer  deserved  punishment.  Were  not  the 
water  rates  so  high,  he  would  favor  the  mayor  turning  the 
hose  on  the  offender.  The  health  office  should  be  taken  out 
of  politics.  If  it  were  kept  there  he  feared  it  would  become 
full  of  microbes.  The  speaker  urged  upon  the  public  the 
necessity  of  joining  with  and  seconding  the  health  officer  in 
his  work,  and  closed  by  a  wish  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  members  during  their  stay. 

At  9.30  o'clock  the  Association  adjourned  until  the  next 
day. 

{To  be  continued.) 


The  Death  of  an  Ossified  Man  in  Tennessee  is  reported. 
He  died  hard. — Chicago  Tribune.  This  is  as  bad  as  the  man 
who  swallowed  a  thermometer  and  died  by  degrees  ;  it  sug- 
gests, also  the  case  of  the  consumptive  undertaker  who  died 
of  a  coffin. — Medical  Record.  These  remind  us  of  a  man  who 
choked  while  eating  an  apple,  and  died  of  appleplexy.— /Vj- 
tional  Medical  Review.  It  was  in  a  St.  Louis  hotel  that  a  Pike 
County  farmer  blew  out  the  gas  and  died  from  gastritis.— 
Meyer  Brothers'  Druggist.  Not  any  worse  than  the  man 
struck  by  an  engine  ;  verdict,  died  from  locomotor  attacksia. 
— Montreal  Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Still  worse  the  case  of 
that  pie-eating  dyspeptic  of  Tiflis',  for  he  died  of  piemia, 
superinduced  by  typhlitis. — Gaillard's  Medical  Journal.  The 
other  day  a  negro  in  Southern  Georgia  ate  six  watermelons. 
He  died  of  melancholia. — Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour* 
nal.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  a  trestle  builder  who  had  an 
aggravated  case  of  piles.  —St.  Louis  Medical  Journal.  *  *  Gayly 
the  troubadour  touched  his  catarrh,"  you  will  remember. 
And  that  is  what  was  the  matter  with  the  troubadour. — TAe 
National.  And  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  list  was  exem- 
plified in  the  death  of  the  life-insurance  agent  who  died  the 
other  day  of  knows-all-ogy,  the  same  disease  that  afflicts  phy- 
sicians who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  sanitation,  but 
who  have  a  pull  with  the  politicians  for  the  maintenance  of 
nuisances. 


SANITARY    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,    AND    MIN- 

ERAL  SPRINGS  OF  VERMONT. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Vermont,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England  States,  is 
situated  wholly  inland  ;  is  trapezoidal  in  form,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  42°  44'  and  45°  north  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  of  71°  30'  and  73°  26'  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Dominion  of  Canada  ;  east,  by  New  Hampshire,  from  which 
it  is  separated  throughout  the  whole  eastern  line  by  the  Con- 
necticut River ;  south,  by  Massachusetts ;  west,  by  New 
York,  the  dividing  line  running  through  Lake  Champlain. 

Its  area,  including  its  water-surface  of  nearly  two  thirds  of 
Lake  Champlain,  is  10,212  square  miles.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  157^  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles, 
and  its  least  breadth  35  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain range  is  continuous  throughout  the  State,  but  above  the 
forty-fourth  parallel  it  is  divided  into  two  chains,  one  main- 
taining the  same  direction  (north  by  east)  with  the  lower  por- 
tion, and  extending  into  Canada  ;  the  other,  turning  north- 
east, extejids  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  and  finally  loses 
itself  in  the  Canadian  Highlands  on  the  western  border  of 
Maine. 

This  last  range,  beginning  at  Killington  Peak,  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Connecticut 
and  the  streams  flowing  northward  or  westward  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  lower  portion  fulfils  a  like  office  between 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson  and  those  tributary  to  the 
Connecticut. 

The  Green  Mountains  are  not  granitic,  at  least  in  the  sur- 
face-rocks, and  their  rounded,  grassy  summits  show  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  sharp  and  bare  summits  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  None  of  the  summits  attains  the 
height  of  some  of  the  White  Mountain  peaks. 
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Professor  Guyot  gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the  height 
of  the  higher  summits  :  Mount  Mansfield,  three  peaks,  the 
"Chin,"  4430  feet;  the  **Nose/'  4094  feet;  the  "Fore- 
head/' or  South  Peak,  3934  feet;  Killington  Peak,  4221 
feet  ;  Killington  Dome  (Pico),  3954  feet ;  Camel's  Hump, 
4088  feet  ;  Equinox  Mountain,  3872  feet  ;  Shrewsbury  Peak, 
3845  feet  ;  Green  Peak  of  Eolus  Mountain,  3148  feet ;  Lin- 
coln Mountain,  4078  feet ;  Mount  Sterling,  3700  feet  ;  Hog- 
back Mountain,  3648  feet ;  Jay  Peak,  4018  feet ;  Bald  Moun- 
tain, 3124  feet.  Mount  Ascutney,  a  detached  mountain,  is 
3320  feet  in  height,  and  commands  an  extensive  landscape. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  Connecticut  and  its  affluents  drain  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  northern  portion  is  drained 
by  small  streams,  which  flow  to  Lake  Memphremagog. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  western  part  are  the  Missisquoi, 
Lamoille,  Winooski  or  Onion  River,  and  Otter  Creek,  which 
with  their  tributaries  discharge  into  Lake  Champlain  ;  Hub- 
bardton  Creek  and  Poultney  River  fall  into  the  southern  ex- 
tension of  the  lake. 

The  Hoosac,  Battenkill,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Hud- 
son drain  the  southwestern  part. 

There  are  many  beautiful  waterfalls  in  the  course  of  the 
Connecticut,  Winooski,  Lamoille,  Clyde,  Missisquoi,  Pas- 
sumpsic,  and  other  rivers,  and  many  natural  bridges,  caves, 
and  other  interesting  physical  features. 

The  lakes  are  numerous.  Besides  Lake  Champlain  and 
Lake  Memphremagog,  a  part  of  which  lies  in  Canada,  there 
are  about  one  hundred  other  lakes  or  ^' ponds,"  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  The  princi- 
pal ones  are  Willoughby,  Seymour,  Maidstone,  Great  Trout 
Pond,  Dummer,  Bombazine,  and  Austin. 

In  Lake  Champlain  several  large  and  attractive  islands,  as 
summer  resorts,  appertain  to  the  State,  Green  Isle  County 
being  wholly  composed  of  them. 

The  climate  of  Vermont  is  in  general  marked  by  wide 
extremes.  The  winters  are  cold  and  long,  the  summers 
short,  and  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  hot. 

There  are,  however,  few  more  healthful  regions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  isothermal  of  44^  annual  mean  temperature  intersects 
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the  State  almost  diagonally,  entering  from  the  northwest 
corner,  and  dipping  down  to  near  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  on  the  east.  In  the  northeast  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  40^  ;  in  the  southwest  and  south  it  is  about  46^. 

The  average  highest  temperature  of  observations  at  eight 
stations  is  about  90^  ;  the  average  minimum,  — 29°  ;  the  aver- 
age range,  120°  ;  the  average  annual  mean  temperature,  42°  9'. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  48.60  inches,  the  greatest 
amount  falling  in  October. 

The  following  table  gives  meteorological  data  at  three  points 
in  the  State,  representing  the  variations  of  temperature  and 
rainfall  : 


Meteorological  Data. 


TEMPERATURE. 

Mean  annual  temperature  . . . , 

Maximum , 

Minimum . . .' 

Range  of 

Mean  temperature  of  Spring  . 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Range  of 

Mean  temperature  of  Summer 

Maximum 

Minimum    i., 

Range  of 

Mean  temperature  of  Autumn 

Maximum  

Minimum , 

Range  of 

Mean  temperature  of  Winter*. 
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Range  of 

RAINFALL. 

Annual  rainfall 

Spring        **      

Summer     **      

Autumn      *'      

Winter        **      
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47.02 

10.75 
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The  Mineral  Springs  of  Vermont  are  as  follows  : 
Alburgh  Springs,  Grand  Isle  Co.     C.  T.  Jackson,  analyst. 

Saline. 

Sodium  sulphate,         grains  per  gallon 7. ii 

Potassium  sulphate,  ** 


Sodium  chloride. 
Magnesium  chloride, 
Calcium  chloride. 
Insoluble  matter. 
Organic  acid,  and  loss. 


Ii 


i « 


«< 


<  ( 


< « 


9.50 
8.76 
5.02 
4.81 
0.80 
2.00 


Total  '•  '• 38.00 

Clarendon  Springs,   Clarendon,   Rutland  County.      A.    A. 

Hayes,  analyst. 

Acidulated. 

Calcium  carbonate,      grains  per  gallon.    3.02 

Magnesium  sulphate )       4*  << 

Sodium  sulphate        )  


Total  ••  ••      5.76 

Gases  : 

Carbonic  acid,  cubic  inches 46. 16 

Nitrogen  **  "      9.63 

Guilford  Mineral  Springs,  Guilford  Centre,  Windham  Co. 
No.  I.  C.  T.  Jackson,  analyst. 

Saline  Chalybeate. 

Sodium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon 2.40 

Magnesium  carbonate,         **  "      0.60 

Calcium  carbonate,  "  **      15.18 

Iron  carbonate,  *  *  *•*     2.99 

Sodium  chloride,  **  **      2.41 

Insoluble  silica,  with  traces 

of  nitrate  of  potash,         **  *  *      0.60 

Organic  matter,  "  **      5.60 

Organic  soil  acid,  and  loss,  **  **     0.40 

Total  ••  •*      30.18 
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No.  2.   A.  A.  and  S.  Dana  Hayes,  analysts. 

Calcic. 

Soda,                                           grains  per  gallon 0.76 

Potash,                                            *'                 '*      i.ii 

Magnesia,                                       **                **     1.51 

Lime,                                             "                '•     8.74 

Ferrous  oxide,                               **                 "     0.85 

Sodium,                                          '•                 "     0.58 

Chlorine,                                         **                 "      0.88 

Sulphuric  acid,                               "                 **      0.69 

Carbonic  acid  (combined),          *  *                 "     9. 17 

Insoluble  silica,                             **                 **     0.99 

Crenic  acid  and  organic  matter,  "  •               **       1.64 

Ammonia  and  alumina traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 26.92 

Middletown  Mineral  Springs,  Middletown,  Rutland  County. 
Peter  Collier,  analyst. 

Alkaline  Chalybeate. 

Sodium  carbonate,  grains  in  i  cub.  ft.  (about  7  galls.).  25.74 

Magnesium  carbonate,  *  *                  "       10. 1 2 

Calcium  carbonate,         **                  **       26.81 

Iron  carbonate,               **                   **       10.68 

Magnesium  carbonate,  **                   **       9.41 

Calcium  sulphate,           "                   **      1.15 

Sodium  chloride,            **                   **       1.74 

Potassium  chloride,        '*                   **      10.43 

Alumina,                          **                   *'       0.67 


Total  ••  *'      96.75 

Highgate  Spring,  Franklin  County.     A.  A.  Hayes,  analyst. 

Salijte. 
Sodium  carbonate,       grains  per  gallon I3'70 


Magnesium  carbonate,. 
Calcium  carbonate. 
Sodium  sulphate, 
Sodium  chloride, 

Total 


4 « 


<< 


I  f 


14 


I   I 


5.83 
1.40 

2.45 

23-44 
46.82 
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Champlain  Spring,  Franklin  Co.     A.  A.  Hayes,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Sodium  carbonate,       grains  per  gallon 1.22 

Potassium  carbonate,       "                 **     3.67 

Magnesium  carbonate,     "                 **     1.22 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                "     1.02 

Sodium  chloride,               **                '*     0.17 

Potassium  chloride           "                 "      0.74 

Ferrous  oxide,                   "                 "     O-03 

Silicic  acid,                       "                "     0.81 

Crenic  acid,                        "                "     0.90 

Ammonium  carbonate trace. 

Total  grains  per  gallon -  9.78 

Montebello  Springs,  Newbury,  Orange  County. 
No.  I.  Professor  Hall,  analyst. 

Calcic. 

Sodium  carbonate,       grains  per  gallon 0.40 

Magnesium  carbonate^     "                "     0.24 

Calcium  carbonate,           "                 **     17-60 

Potassium  nitrate,             **                 "     0.40 

Sodium  sulphate,              "                 "     0.24 

Iron  phosphate,                 **                 '*     0.40 

Sodium  chloride,               "                 "     0.32 

Sodium  sulphate,              **                " 0.32 

Insoluble  silica,                 '*                 " 8.80 

Organic  matter,                 "                "     0.24 

Ferrum  oxide trace. 

Loss,                             grains  per  gallon 8.64 

Total                       "                ••     37.60 

No.  2.  J.  R.  Dix,  analyst. 

Chalybeate. 

Iron  carbonate,            grains  per  gallon 45*04 

Sodium  sulphate,              **                 **     17.12 

Calcium  sulphate,             "                 **     13.20 

Iron  sulphate,                    "                 "     48.60 

Magnesium  chloride,        "                "     34-00 

Total                       "                •• 157.96 
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Sheldon    Spring,    Sheldon*    Franklin    County.      S.    Dana 
Hayes,  analyst. 

Alkaline. 

Soda,  grains  per  gallon 4.01 

Potash.  •'  "     0.09 

Magnesia,  "  "     0.17 

Lime,  "  •'     1.08 

Ferrous  oxide,  "  "     0.01 

Sodium,  "  *•     0.15 

Chlorine.  •'  "     O.16 

Sulphuric  acid,  "  **      0.51 

Carbonic  acid  (combined),  *'  "      2. 1 1 

Silicic  acid,  "  *'      4.59 

Organic  matter  and  crenic  acid,     **  "      2.87 

Total  "  '*     15.75 

And  the  following,  with  no  published  analyses  : 

Chalybeate f  and  Chalybeate  and  Sulphuretted : 

Beardsley    Iron    Springs,    Alburgh    Springs,    Grand    Isle 
County. 

Brunswick    White     Sulphur    Springs,    Brunswick,    Essex 
County. 

Lunenburgh  Chalybeate  Mineral  Spring,  Lunenburgh,  Essex 
County. 

In  Cabot,  Washington  County. 
Sulphur  Springs  : 

Northeast  of  Orwell  Centre,  Addison  County. 

Two  miles  west  of  Tunbridge,  Orange  County. 

One  mile  south  of  West  Randolph,  Orange  County. 

Near  Hartland  Four  Corners,  Windsor  County. 

Northeastern  part  of  Arlington,  Bennington  County. 

Near  Andover,  Windsor  County. 

Western  part  of  Craftsbury,  Orleans  County. 

Northeast  of  Stow,  Lamoille  County. 

Near  East  Montpelier,  Washington  County. 
Sulphuretted  Springs  : 

Barre  Mineral  Springs,  Barre,  Washington  County. 

Berkshire    Mineral    Springs,     West     Berkshire,    Franklin 
County. 
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Bower  Spring,  near  Hartland,  Windsor  County. 

Iodine  Springs,  near  Berkshire,  Franklin  County. 

Plainfield  Spring,  Plainfield,  Washington  County. 
Uncharacterized  Springs  : 

Bennington     Thernnal     Spring,    Bennington,     Bennington 
County. 

Central  Spring,  Sheldon,  Franklin  County. 

Haynes  Mineral  Spring,  Hardwick,  Caledonia  County. 

Harrington  Springs,  two  miles  north  of  Quebec,  Windsor 
County. 

Martin's   Spring,    north    part   of    Shaftsbury,    Bennington 
County. 

Missisquoi  Spring,  three  miles  south  of  Sheldon,  Franklin 
County. 

Sanderson  Spring,  three  miles  south  of  Woodstock,  Wind- 
sor County. 

Sudbury  Mineral  Springs,  Sudbury,  Rutland  County. 

Vesmont  Springs,  Sheldon,  Franklin  County. 

Warren   Springs,    eastern    part    of    Warren,    Washington 
County. 

Weldon  Springs,  St.  Albans,  Franklin  County. 
Mineral  Springs,   near  Pilotsburg,   North   Hero,   Grand    Isle 

County, 
in  South  Hero,  Grand  Isle  County. 
West  of  Stowe,  Lamoille  County, 
in  Williamstown,  Orange  County, 
in  Vernam,  Windham  County. 
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Prophylactic  Effect  of  Sea  Air  in  Tuberculosis.— 

M.  Lalesque  has  studied  the  prophylactic  and  curative  action 
of  the  change  to  the  sea  air  of  Archachon  in  220  subjects  sent 
thither,  either  threatened  with  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
in  different  form.  He  gives  the  following  results  :  Prophy- 
lactic action,  50  cases,  50  recoveries.  Curative  action,  170 
cases  ;  in  the  first  stage  73  cases,  22  recoveries,  39  ameliora- 
tions, 12  aggravations  or  deaths  ;  in  the  second  stage  37  cases, 
I  recovery,  24  ameliorations,  12  aggravations  or  deaths  ;  third 
stage  60  cases,  4  recoveries,  21  ameliorations,  35  aggravations 
or  deaths.  M.  Lalesque  observes  that  the  sea  air,  in  common 
with  that  of  mountains,  is  notable  for  its  purity. 


SEWAGE  AND  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL  AT  MANCHES- 

TER,  ENGLAND.* 


One  of  the  most  important  public-health  questions  of  the 
day  is  how  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  city.  The 
system  of  treatment  now  generally  adopted  in  this  country  is 
that  of  precipitation  by  alum  and  lime,  the  effluent  being 
treated  by  filtration  and  the  sludge  dealt  with  by  presses. 
This  is  the  method  in  use  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  and 
port  of  Manchester.  Up  to  February,  1894,  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  sewage,  with  the  exception  of  that  removed  by  the 
pail-closet  system,  found  its  way,  by  the  street  sewers,  into 
the  various  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  through  the  city. 
The  plan  adopted  and  in  use  since  February  last  is  an  inter- 
cepting system,  by  which  all  old  sewers  at  present  entering 
the  rivers  are  diverted  to  the  outfall  works,  5  miles  below  the 
city.  In  designing  the  present  scheme,  the  cardinal  object 
was  to  avoid  pumping,  if  possible,  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  whole  drainage  of  the  extended  city  eventually 
finding  its  way  by  gravitation  to  the  outfall  works  at  Davy- 
hulme. 

SEWERAGE  SYSTEM. 

Manchester  has  a  population  of  522,000,  and  a  daily  water 
supply  of  20  gallons  per  head.  The  calculations  for  the  size 
of  the  sewers  were  based  upon  the  requirements  necessary  for 
a  population  of  625,000,  and  a  daily  water  supply  of  25  gallons 
per  head,  together  with  a  rainfall,  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  district,  from  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  up  to  half  an 
inch  in  twenty-four  hours.  With  regard  to  subsoil  water, 
from  gaugings  taken  by  Mr.  William  T.  Olive,  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Manchester  corporation,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  amount  entering  the  Manchester  sewers  per  acre  of 
sewer  surface  is  at  the  rate  of  only  173,000  gallons  a  day,  or 
1.92  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  main  intercepting  sewers 
vary  in  size  from  3  feet  wide  by  2  feet  high  to  14  feet  by  loj 

*  Consular  Report  to  State  Department. 
28 
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feet.  All  the  sewers  up  to  5  feet  diameter  have  been  built  in 
two  rings  of  brickwork  ;  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  diameter,  in 
three  rings  ;  and  the  main  outfall,  which  is  14  feet  wide  by 
10^  feet  high,  in  four  rings.  In  the  smaller  sewers,  blue  bricks 
have  beenused  for  the  inner  ring,  and  common  red  brick  for 
the  outer  ring.  Both  hydraulic  lime  and  cement  mortar  have 
been  used — whichever  was  considered  most  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 

Special  provision  for  storm  water  has  been  made  by  provid- 
ing a  storm  overflow  sewer,  discharging  into  the  Ship  Canal 
at  Mode  Wheel,  which  is  so  constructed  that  nothing  can 
flow  through  it  until,  with  the  addition  of  rainfall,  the  volume 
flowing  down  the  main  outfall  sewer  at  its  junction  with  the 
storm  overflow  sewer  exceeds  six  times  the  normal  flow  of 
sewage  from  the  whole  area  draining  into  the  main  outfall 
sewer. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  tunnel. 
The  strata  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  sandstone  rock, 
boulder,  clay,  sand,  and  ballast,  and  a  little  running  sand. 
The  greatest  difficulties  to  contend  with  have  been  presented 
by  the  old  sewers,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  follow  the  same 
lines  as  the  new,  sometimes  running  about  the  same  level, 
side  by  side,  or  crossing  over,  under,  or  through.  In  two 
instances,  men  have  been  drowned,  owing  to  the  bursting  of 
these  dangerous  and  often  badly  constructed  old  sewers,  and 
many  times  the  workings  have  been  flooded  thereby.  Special 
ironwork  had  to  be  made,  and  storm  overflow  chambers  built 
over  the  old  sewers  wherever  tapped,  so  that  only  the  right 
amount  of  sewage  and  storm  water  should  enter  the  new 
sewers,  and  the  rest  should  flow  over  a  weir  and  down  the 
disused  portion  of  the  old  sewers  to  the  rivers.  Twice  have 
old  tunnels,  from  the  rivers  Irk  and  Medlock  to  adjoining 
mills,  been  cut  through,  at  great  expense  and  some  danger. 
In  one  place,  a  disused  canal  branch,  the  existence  of  which 
was  not  known,  was  tapped,  and  the  workings  were  flooded, 
the  men  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  At  Erskinc 
Street,  Stretford  Road,  there  is  a  large  junction  chamber  or 
bedmouth,  where  the  combined  flow  of  a  7  and  a  9-foot  sewer 
discharges  into  the  main  outfall  sewer  of  elliptical  section, 
14  by  loi  feet.     The  length  of  this  sewer  to  the  storm  over- 
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flow  chamber  is  about  3535  yards,  or  just  over  2  miles,  and  it 
varies  in  depth  from  37  to  45  feet  b'elow  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  storm  overflow  chamber  measures  51^  feet  long 
by  27  feet  2  inches  wide.  In  passing  under  the  Bridgewater 
Canal,  the  main  outfall  sewer  had  to  be  constructed  in  two 
cast-iron  cylinders,  each  8  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  headroom  and  the  stipulation  that  a  depth  of 
9  feet,  in  place  of  5i  feet,  was  to  be  provided.  The  work 
was  done,  half  at  a  time,  by  means  of  cofferdams  made  of 
sand,  and  the  canal  had  to  be  temporarily  widened  in  order 
to  provide  for  an  uninterrupted  traffic.  From  the  storm  over- 
flow chamber  to  the  tanks,  a  distance  of  4259  yards  (2.42 
miles),  the  main  outfall  sewer  is  diminished  in  size  to  10  feet 
diameter,  with  a  fall  of  i  in  2000.  It  averages  15  feet  deep, 
and  has  been  laid  in  open  cutting  and  through  fields. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Olive,  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Manchester  corporation,  I  inspected  the  outfall 
works  at  Davyhulme,  where  the  **  sewage  proper*' — which 
consists  of  the  water  supply  changed  by  domestic  and  manu- 
facturing use  from  a  clean  into  a  foul  liquid — is  received  and 
"  treated."  After  the  sewage  leaves  the  lo-foot  outfall  sewer, 
it  flows  through  a  screen,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  60^ 
with  the  horizontal.  Immediately  behind  the  screen  the  pre- 
cipitation agents — sulphate  of  alumina  and  milk  of  lime — are 
added,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sewage,  by  means  of 
an  agitator.  The  water  then  passes  on  in  a  channel  and  is 
admitted  into  any  one  of  the  eleven  settling  tanks,  each  300 
feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  having  an  average  depth  of  6  feet, 
equal  to  a  water  area  of  about  7^  acres  in  the  tanks,  and 
holding  a  capacity  of  12,375,000  gallons.  After  the  addition 
of  the  chemicals,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  a  part  of 
the  dissolved,  slimy  organic  matter  is  coagulated,  and  in  the 
settling  tank  these  suspended  matters  slowly  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  clear  liquor,  or  "  effluent,"  is  then  run  off,  along 
a  channel,  to  the  filtration  beds,  where,  after  passing  through 
the  soil,  it  finds  its  way  into  the  Ship  Canal  in  a  compara* 
lively  pure  condition.  The  land  owned  by  the  corporation 
for  filtration  purposes,  apart  from  that  occupied  by  the  tanks 
and  buildings,  is  about  325  acres — 112  acres  at  Davyhulme 
and  213  acres  at  Flixton,  2  miles  distant.     Only  30  acres  are 
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at  present  laid  out  in  two  beds.  The  beds  are  drained  by 
[8-inch  mains,  socketed  pipes  with  puddle  joints,  laid  about 
200  feet  apart  and  parallel  to  the  centre  bank.  Into  these 
pipes,  6-inch  agricultural  drain  tiles,  laid  30  feet  apart,  are 
connected.  The  precipitate,  or  sludge,  remaining  in  the 
tanks,  clfter  the  effluent  or  clarified  sewage  water  has  been 
drained  ofT,  is  a  thick  liquid  containing  fully  90  per  cent  of 
water.  While  in  this  condition  it  is  a  most  unmanageable 
material,  and  is  not  in  a  condition  to  tempt  farmers  or  market 
gardeners  to  be  at  the  expense  of  transporting  it  for  manurial 
purposes ;  there  is  too  much  water.  The  plan  formerly 
adopted  was  to  run  the  sludge  into  shallow  pits  or  on  open 
ground,  where  the  water  slowly  drained  away  or  was  evapo- 
rated by  the  sun  and  wind.  When  the  sludge  attained  suffi- 
cient consistency  to  enable  it  to  be  worked  with  spades,  it  was 
carted  away  to  be  used  as  manure.  This  plan,  however,  was 
open  to  many  objections.  In  wet  weather  the  sludge  could 
not  be  dried,  and  in  hot  weather  it  became  an  unbearable 
nuisance.  At  the  corporation  works  at  Davyhulme,  the 
sludge,  after  the  effluent  has  been  run  off,  is  raked  into  a 
channel,  from  which  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  sludge  ram  into 
filter  presses.  The  filter  press  is  a  machine  designed  to  filter 
the  liquid  through  coarse  cloth  or  other  filtering  medium. 
Concave-shaped  plates  are  covered  with  a  coarse,  canvas-like 
cloth  ;  the  liquid  sludge  is  then  forced  at  high  pressure  through 
a  hole  which  runs  through  the  several  plates  the  whole  length 
of  the  machine,  the  sludge  being  prevented  from  escaping  by 
the  close-fitting  sides  of  the  plates.  The  press  is  then  tight- 
ened up  by  means  of  compressed  air,  and  finally  discharges 
the  sludge  in  the  form  of  comparatively  dry  cakes,  containing 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  weighing  only  about 
one  fifth  of  the  original  weight  of  the  wet  sludge  entering  the 
filter  press.  The  sludge  cakes,  as  discharged  from  the  press, 
are  in  a  convenient  form  for  handling  and  transporting,  and 
are  practically  without  smell.  They  are  utilized  by  farmers 
for  manurial  purposes.     No  revenue  is  derived  therefrom. 

The  total  ultimate  cost  of  the  Manchester  sewage  system 
will  be  $3,406,550.  The  machinery  in  use  (including  an  elec- 
tric-light plant)  cost  $48,665.  The  length  of  the  main  sewers 
is  about  2  miles.     The  number  of  houses  drained  is  about 
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icx),cxx).     The  sewage  department  employs  about  fifty  men, 
at  an  average  wage  of  lo  cents  per  hour. 

The  system  in  use  by  the  Manchester  corporation  has  so 
far  proved  efficient,  but  as  it  has  only  been  in  operation  since 
February,  1894,  there  is  not  sufficient  data  available  to  furnish 
reliable  information  as  to  its  efficiency,  economy,  and  hygienic 
effects. 

DISPOSAL  OF  GARBAGE. 

Although  not  coming  under  the  head  of  **  sewage  proper," 
the  manner  in  which  the  dry  garbage,  consisting  of  ash-pit 
and  pail  closet  refuse,  street  and  market  sweepings,  and  other 
refuse  matter  is  disposed  of  by  the  Manchester  corporation  is 
so  admirable  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  report 
thereon. 

For  the  purpose  of  ridding  Manchester  of  its  dry  refuse, 
the  "  Carrington  moss  estate"  was  purchased  in  1886.  The 
estate  consisted  of  600  acres  of  wild  moss  or  bog  land,  209 
acres  of  cultivated  moss  land,  and  9  acres  of  roads,  etc.,  or  a 
total  of  about  1 100  acres.  The  land  was  purchased  from  the 
trustees  of  Lord  Stamford,  and  cost  $184,927,  in  addition  to 
which  a  sum  of  $155,728  was  voted  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Manchester  for  a  light  railway,  roads,  drainage,  rolling 
stock,  live  stock,  building,  and  other  expenses. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  large  quantities  of  night 
soil  have  been  sent  to  Carrington,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wild  moss  has  been  drained,  delved,  manured,  and  cultivated, 
and  heavy  root  and  corn  crops  have  been  raised.  The  cleans- 
ing committee  farm  about  400  acres  ;  the  other  portion  of  the 
estate  is  let  to  various  tenants,  among  others  being  the  park 
and  cemeteries  committee,  who  have  a  piece  of  land  there  as 
a  nursery,  upon  which  they  grow  shrubs  for  the  Manchester 
parks.  A  number  of  market  gardeners  grow  vegetables  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  Manchester  markets.  The  cleansing  com- 
mittee's farm  this  year  consisted  of  141  acres  of  oats,  55  acres 
of  potatoes,  126  acres  of  clover,  24  acres  of  carrots,  and  23 
acres  of  pasture  land.  There  are  only  about  50  acres  of  raw 
moss  left  upon  the  estate.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  raw  moss 
has  been  rapidly  transformed  into  rich  agricultural  land. 
During  the  twelve  months  ending  July,   1894,  produce  was 
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raised  upon  the  corporation  farm,  which  realized  the  following 
amounts  :  Hiaiy,  $3854.26  ;  oats,  $4379.85  ;  straw,  $3946.73  ; 
potatoes,  $4019.72  ;  and  carrots,  $2934.49,  the  latter  crop 
selling  for  over  $146  per  acre.  All  oats,  corn,  hay,  and  straw 
are  utilized  by  the  cleansing  committee.  They  have  nearly  500 
horses  working  in  the  department,  and  these,  of  course,  con- 
sume much  more  fodder  than  is  grown  on  the  Carrington  estate. 

The  following  quantities  of  refuse  have  been  sent  to  Car- 
rington annually  during  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  and 
1894— viz.,  52,549  tons;  56,002  tons;  67,102  tons;  53,231 
tons  ;  and  46,057  tons,  respectively. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  means  of  disposing  of  the  refuse 
from  the  city  of  Manchester  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
the  cleansing  committee  would  have  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  ridding  the  town  quickly  of  so  much  offensive  matter 
as  has  been  above  referred  to. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
the  citizens  of  Manchester  are  in  possession  of  an  estate  which 
is  worth  considerably  more  than  the  money  which  has  been 
expended  upon  it.  We  fiiid  that  in  1892,  when  the  city  sur- 
veyor made  his  quinquennial  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  he  valued  the  estate  at  Carrington  at  $366,520  ; 
the  amount  expended  by  the  cleansing  committee  upon  the 
estate  to  the  time  referred  to  by  the  city  surveyor  amounted 
to  $314,638,  thus  showing  considerable  increased  value  on  the 
price  paid  for  its  purchase.  There  are  three  locomotives 
upon  the  estate,  and  a  large  number  of  small  trucks.  The 
refuse  is  sent  down  the  Ship  Canal  in  barges  to  the  commit- 
tee's wharf  at  Carrington,  where  it  is  quickly  loaded  into  the 
small  trucks,  which  are  lowered  Into  the  boat  by  a  steam  crane 
and  then  hoisted  on  to  the  light  railway.  There  are  between 
10  and  12  miles  of  light  railway  on  the  estate,  by  means  of 
which  the  committee  are  enabled  to  deliver  the  night  soil, 
etc.,  expeditiously  at  any  point.  The  most  fastidious  would 
be  unable  to  notice  anything  of  an  offensive  nature  there  ; 
in  fact,  there  is  much  less  in  this  respect  to  find  fault  with 
than  can  be  found  on  most  farms. 

WilliXm  F.  Grinnell, 

Consul. 
Manchester,  October  24,  1894. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 


'  At  the  congress  of  physicians  and  scientists  recently  held 
at  Bordeaux  to  consider  the  question  of  combating  consump- 
tion by  the  vaccine  de  la  tuberculose.  Professor  Marigliano,  an 
Italian  savant,  read  a  paper  which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  especially  among  the  general  public.  He  claims 
to  have  discovered  an  efficacious  process  for  the  treatment  of 
consumption  by  the  injection  of  tubercular  serum,  which  he 
says  renders  the  subject  of  this  most  formidable  and  fatal  of 
all  maladies  immune. 

The  paper  has  naturally  excited  great  interest  in  the  scien- 
tific world  ;  but  in  view  of  the  signal  failure,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  of  Koch's  inoculation  method  for  the  cure  of  tuberculous 
lesions,  coupled  with  the  somewhat  negative  results  after  ex- 
tensive experiments  with  Dr.  Roux's  serum  treatment  for 
diphtheria,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  quite 
safe  at  present  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  the  value  of  this 
new  process  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  though  introduced 
by  one  of  such  high  standing  in  the  profession  as  Dr.  Marig- 
liano.  His  experiments  will,  no  doubt,  open  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  curative  methods,  and  may  ultimately  make  it 
possible  to  modify  or  control  the  tuberculous  dyscrasia,  and 
to  this  extent  they  are  certainly  valuable  ;  but  thus  far  the 
method  can  only  be  considered  tentative.  The  effects  are 
still  in  the  experimental  phase. 

The  great  mortality  from  the  disease  accounts  for  the  will- 
ingness with  which  thousands  of  consumptive  invalids  submit 
themselves  to  this  or,  indeed,  any  process  of  treatment  which 
offers  the  remotest  possibility  of  immunity  or  amelioration. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  consumption  has  caused  thirty-eight  times 
more  deaths  than  small-pox  and  scarlet-fever  combined  ;  six- 
teen times  more  than  typhoid-fever,  and  eight  times  more 
than  diphtheria.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  by  statistics 
that  in  the  districts  above  mentioned  pulmonary  consumption 
is  five  times  more  fatal  than  the  other  named  maladies  united. 
And  what  is  true  of  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is 
also  true  of  other  European  countries.     From  1889  to  1894 
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inclusive^  a  period  of  five  years,  the  average  annual  mortality 
in  Vienna  from  tuberculosis  was  540  per  100,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  Buda-Pest,  546  per  100,000 ;  and  in  the  whole  of  France, 
during  the  same  period,  there  were  409  deaths  from  consump- 
tion per  100,000  of  population,  a  greater  mortality  than  that 
caused  by  the  most  malignant  epidemics  of  cholera. 

Under  such  unpromising  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  suBerers  from  the  disease  should  seek  blindly  any  medium 
that  holds  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  relief.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dr.  Marigliano's  paper  is  open  to  several  objections, 
and  his  "  infallible  cure"  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plished  fact. 

The  first  objection  is  that  he  gives  no  precise  information 
concerning  the  process  of  obtaining  the  serum,  and  it  can 
only  be  had  through  him  personally  ;  in  the  second  place,  his 
statistics  are  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  withal  lack 
confirmation.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  our  country- 
men who  may  be  disposed  to  give  the  remedy  a  trial,  to  re- 
member Dr.  Koch's  lamentable  failure  in  the  same  direction 
a  few  years  ago,  and  wait  until  the  remedy  has  been  duly 
tested  by  other  physicians  than  the  inventor. 

C.  W.  Chancellor. 
United  States  Consul  at  Havre, 

Havre,  August  24,  1895. 


Shelled  Eggs. — A  consular  report  tells  of  large  quantities 
of  shelled  eggs  being  sent  to  England  from  Russia  and  Italy 
for  the  use  of  pastry  cooks,  bakers,  hotels,  and  restaurants^ 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The  eggs  are  emptied  from  their 
shells  into  tin  cans  holding  1000  or  more,  and,  after  being 
hermetically  sealed,  are  packed  with  straw  into  wooden  cases* 
the  taps  through  which  the  contents  are  drawn  being  added 
by  those  using  them.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting 
eggs,  as  a  single  bad  one  would  spoil  the  whole  lot.  Lower 
price  and  saving  of  time,  and  greater  ease  and  less  expense 
and  loss  in  handling,  are  named  as  the  advantage  of  this  sjrs* 
tem.  Thus  far  the  Russian  product  has  been  uniformly  good, 
whereas  the  Italian  shipments  have  so  frequently  been  spoiled 
that  analysis  of  the  Russian  supply  has  been  ordered  to  de- 
termine if  preservatives  are  used. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Valerianate  of  Quinine  as  a  Preventive  of  Marsh- 
Fever. — The  Boletin  de  Medicina  Naval  for  August  gives  the 
following  account  of  experiments,  with  their  results,  by  Dr. 
Luis  Cendero,  who  was  stationed  at  Elobey,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea : 

**  The  question  of  the  value  of  valerianate  of  quinine  as  a 
medical  prophylaxis  has  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  all 
medical  men  who  have  practised  wherever  marsh- fever  is  en- 
demic, because  from  a  medical  standpoint  it  is  better  to  prevent 
than  to  cure.     .     .     • 

**  These  fevers  return,  and  return  with  feaiful  persistency, 
and  with  every  subsequent  attack  leaving  the  sufferer  less  able 
to  resist,  and,  besides,  notwithstanding  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy,  unless  the  patient  be  a  native  of  the  locality,  there 
remains  for  him  no  relief  but  to  abandon  the  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  succumb  to  the  terrible  influ- 
ence of  the  palladic  cachexia,  with  all  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

**  Quinine,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the  preparations  of 
arsenic  have  been  the  remedies  most  frequently  employed  in 
such  cases,  but  the  results  obtained  have  been  very  variable 
and  unsatisfactory.  Some  are  persuaded  of  their  great  value, 
while  others  deny  their  utility.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience  and  from  that  of  others,  I  think 
their  systematic  use  has  had  many  advantages,  although  they 
have  been  pronounced  useless  in  some  cases. 

'  *  My  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  marshy 
countries,  particularly  in  the  recrudescence  of  endemic  fevers, 
great  advantage    is   obtained    from   the   use   of   sulphate   of  . 
quinine  when  no  better  remedy  is  at  hand. 

"  It  is  of  this  other  and  better  agent,  however,  that  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words. 
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"  My  position  in  the  marine  service  on  the  island  Elobey  has 
given  me  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to  establish  these 
proofs,  since  this  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  subject 
to  malaria  in  an  unusually  severe  form  ;  so  severe  is  this  ter- 
rible scourge  that,  without  exaggerating,  all  or  very  nearly 
all  the  persons  connected  with  the  Spanish  service  seem  to 
be  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  malarial  patients  once,  twice,  and 
even  three  times  in  a  month.  On  account  of  this  grievous 
situation  I  was  led  to  try  some  medicinal  prophylactic  meas- 
ures, and  having  used  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  20, 
30,  and  40  centigrams  a  day  without  success,  looking  for  a 
more  satisfactory  result,  I  obtained  much  benefit  from  the 
use  of  the  valerianate  of  quinine,  although,  even  with  the  use 
of  this  salt  I  did  not  obtain  all  the  relief  I  desired. 

**  The  results  of  these  experiments  were,  however,  so  far  sat- 
isfactory that  I  have  considered  it  a  duty  to  publish  them, 
believing  in  their  undoubted  advantage  over  other  measures. 

*'  1  will  briefly  state  the  mode  of  employment  and  the  results 
of  the  experiments. 

"  The  ^rst  consisted  in  giving  a  third  of  a  grain  a  day  of  the 
valerianate  of  quinine,  causing  it  to  be  taken  in  my  presence 
in  the  morning,  a  little  after  breakfast,.to  one  half  of  the  men 
who  formed  the  corps  under  my  care,  leaving  the  other  half 
without  any  treatment. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  result  was  that  the  seven  who 
had  no  prophylactic  treatment  suffered  from  the  fever,  some 
twice,  some  three  times  during  the  month  ;  while  those  who 
were  treated  remained  entirely  free  from  fever. 

*  *  The  second  test  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  :  the  seven 
who  were  treated  with  prophylactic  remedies  during  the  pre- 
ceding month  were  left  during  the  present  period  without 
treatment,  while  those  who  were  not  treated  now  took  the 
remedy  as  their  comrades  did  the  month  before.  Those  with- 
out medicine  were  attacked,  some  more  than  once,  and  of 
those  now  treated  only  two  had  very  slight  attacks. 

**  The  third dind  last  observation  was  somewhat  different.  To 
all  the  men  in  the  service  doses  of  valerianate  of  quinine  were 
given,  as  above,  during  the  month  and  a  half,  and  the  result 
of  this  test,  as  compared  with  the  condition  before  preventive 
measures  were  employed,  was  that  only  eight  entered  the  in- 
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firmary  with  fever,  while  in  the  same  time,  previous  to  treat- 
ment, there  were  thirty-five,  the  average  being  taken  for  the 
whole  year,  with  malarial-fever." 

A  New  Anesthetic— At  the  last  session  of  the  Acad6mie 
de  M6decine,  M.  Championni^re  {Le  Progres  Midical^  August 
3d)  has  shown  that  galacol,  in  solution,  one  part  to  ten  in 
olive  oil,  quiets  the  pain  of  burns.  In  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions it  has  an  anaesthetic  effect,  induced  slowly,  requiring 
from  seven  to  eight  minutes  before  the  anaesthesia  is  com- 
plete, but  it  is  more  durable  than  cocaine.  Tumors  may  be 
removed  and  abscesses  opened,  for  anaesthesia  is  produced 
even  in  inflamed  tissues.  Oil  with  gaiacol  does  very  well  for 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  a  great  number  of  applications 
only  three  times  was  a  limited  suiface  of  sphacelus  observed. 
This  accident  may  be  produced  by  making  the  injection  too 
superficial. 

M.  Magitot  thinks  that  oil  with  galacol  gives  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory anaesthesia  for  dental  purposes.  Sphacelus  of  the 
gum  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

M.  Ferrand,  having  used  bandages  in  intercostal  neuralgias 
and  in  sciatica,  has  abandoned  them  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dents resulting,  such  as  collapse,  syncope,  hypothermia, 
which  are  sometimes  produced.  Subcutaneous  injections 
must  be  at  least  as  dangerous. 

M.  Laborde  insisted  on  the  intensitv  of  the  vaso-constric- 
tion  caused  by  the  galacol.  This  vaso-constriction  explains 
both  the  anaesthesia  and  the  possible  collapse. 

M.  L.  Championni^re  thinks  that  the  anaesthesia  produced 
by  the  use  of  galacol  is  more  constant  than  that  caused  with 
cocaine.  The  escars  caused  by  it  have  always  been  very  lim- 
ited. The  usual  doses  injected — 5  centigrams  in  general,  20  at 
most — have  never  produced  any  toxic  effect,  and  cannot  be 
in  any  way  compared  with  the  maximum  doses  used  on 
cutaneous  bandages. 

Appendicitis  of  Multiple  Origin.— M.  Nelaton  de- 
scribed to  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  (Gazette  Hebdomadaire^ 
August  4th)  a  form  of  appendicitis  having  many  centres.  He 
has  seen  many  of  them  ;  this  form  he  considers  to  be  exceed- 
ingly grave. 
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The  diflferential  diagnostic  signs  of  appendicitis  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Has  the  surgeon  to  deal  with  a  case  of  encysted  appendi- 
citis, or  is  it  benign  ?  Will  it  cause  infection  of  the  perito- 
neum, or  give  rise  to  appendicitis  having  many  centres? 

In  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,  M.  Nelaton  said  "  that  no 
one  symptom  should  be  depended  upon,  since  its  location  at  the 
base  of  the  iliac  fossa,  which  is  considered  to  correspond  with 
the  localized  form,  may  exist  while  there  is  a  generalized  peri- 
tonitis, and  while,  on  the  other  liand,  the  disassociation  of  the 
pulse  and  the  temperature,  considered  as  a  sign  of  general 
peritonitis,  may  be  entirely  absent  in  some  cases. 

**  There  are  few  signs  except  those  of  false  intestinal  occlu- 
sion that  are  always  present,  and  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  a 
diagnosis. 

'*  The  determination  of  the  disassociation  of  the  pulse  and 
the  temperature  will  generally  permit  the  diagnosis  of  general 
peritonitis,  and  when  that  disassociation  is  not  found  to  exist, 
the  existence  of  a  mild  but  constant  meteorism,  a  circum- 
scribed pain  and  vomiting,  all  coinciding  with  the  expulsion 
of  more  or  less  gas,  constitute  a  combination  of  symptoms  of 
false  occlusion  which  will  fully  admit  of  a  diagnosis. 

"  In  a  case  of  false  occlusion  I  would  not  think  of  using  an 
injection  of  seltzer  water,  an  application  which  I  have  seen  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  patient  in  six  hours  ;  nor  would  I  use 
electrization  nor  massage,  which  were  followed  by  sudden 
death  in  a  case  at  which  I  assisted.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  right  side,  and,  if  I  found  a  case  of 
appendicitis,  I  would  act  accordingly  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
proved  to  be  a  case  of  true  occlusion,  I  would  form  a  false 
anus,  which  is  the  only  treatment  admissible  in  cases  of  intes 
tinal  occlusion." 

Pilocarpine  as  a  Prophylactic  in  Diphtheria.— In  a 

late  number  of  the  Wiener  Medtcinische  Presse,  Dr.  Sziklai  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Naturalists  of  Hun- 
gary and  to  the  Congress  of  Rome  on  the  action  of  pilocarpine 
in  diphtheria.  He  has  shown  that  this  remedy  is  not  only  a 
certain  and  rapid  cure  for  the  disease,  but  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  prophylactic  in  epidemics  of  diphtheria,  especially   in 
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homes  in  which  a  member  of  the  family  is  already  attacked 
with  the  disease.  The  prophylactic  properties  of  pilocarpine 
are  especially  remarkable  in  croup  and  in  pseudo-diphtheiitic 
affections  of  the  larynx. 

Kovacs,  Vas,  and  many  others  have  employed  pilocarpine 
with  success  in  pneumonia  and  in  croup. 

Sziklai  uses  pilocarpine  in  cases  in  which  diphtheria  is  pres- 
ent, but  he  recommends  its  use  as  a  preventive,  for  : 

1.  There  is  never  any  certainty  that  an  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria is  not  threatened,  and  that  the  second  case  in  the  same 
family  may  or  may  not  be  polymicrobic. 

2.  Pilocarpine  may,  even  in  true  diphtheria,  prevent  the 
formation  of  obstructive  false  membranes,  a  fact  of  which  the 
author  has  on  many  occasions  had  an  opportunity  to  be  con- 
vinced. He  also  recommends  pilocarpine  as  a  prophylactic 
to  be  prescribed  in  doses  as  follows  : 

One  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpine  to 
be  administered  three' times  a  day,  in  ten-drop  doses.  For 
children  under  one  year,  half  of  that  dose  will  be  sufncient. 

The  author  has  never  had  any  accident  from  the  use  of 
pilocarpine.  It  is  true,  he  has  always  used  the  greatest 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  medicine.  During  the  last  three' 
and  a  half  years  Sziklai  has  used  this  remedy  constantly, 
either  as  a  curative  agent  or  as  a  prophylactic,  and  sometimes, 
too,  in  large  doses,  exceeding  largely  that  laid  down  in  the 
Codex^  without  having  met  with  any  symptom  that  caused 
him  the  least  anxiety  ;  i6  drops  of  distilled  water  represents 
about  I  gram.  The  daily  prophylactic  dose  of  a  solution  of 
pilocarpine  is  about  2  centigrams  to  the  dose,  which. can  have 
no  injurious  effect  on  a  child  over  one  year  of  age. 

The  same  dose  has  been  used  by  Professor  Stiller,  of  Buda- 
pest, for  another  purpose,  and  also  without  the  least  danger. 
It  is  by  relying  on  an  author  so  competent  as  the  distinguished 
professor  that  the  author  has  prescribed  the  remedy  in  such 
large  doses. 

To  prevent  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic,  prophylactic  rem- 
edies must  be  used,  especially  those  that  have  the  reputation 
of  specifics  against  given  diseases,  which  they  are  known  to 
cure  certainly  and  speedily. 

Pilocarpine  is  a  specific  not   only   against  diphtheria,  but 
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also  against  pseudo-diphtheria  ;  it  cures  these  diseases  with 
certainty  and  rapidity  ;  it  is  a  specific  against  diphtheria  as 
quinine  is  against  malaria.  As  quinine  is  useful  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  intermittent-fever,  pilocarpine  is  equally  useful 
against  diphtheria  sClone  or  against  polymicrobia  or  against 
pseudo-diphtheria. 

The  author  cites  many  cases  in  support  of  his  thesis,  and 
shows  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  hygienic  care,  the  children 
in  families  in  which  a  member  has  been  already  attacked  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  epidemic  may  be  preserved  from  infection. 

Antitoxin  Treatment  of  Diphtheria.— The  principal 

conclusion  from  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  treatment  of 
over  7000  cases  of  diphtheria  by  antitoxin,  demonstrates  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  that  anti-diphtheric  serum  is  a 
specific  curative  agent  for  diphtheria,  surpassing  in  its  efHcacy 
all  other  known  treatment  for  this  disease.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  use  it.     .     .     . 

The  discovery  of  the  healing  serum  is  entirely  the  result  of 
laboratory  work.  It  is  an  outcome  of  the  studies  of  immu- 
nity. In  no  sense  was  the  discovery  an  accidental  one. 
Every  step  leading  to  it  can  be  traced,  and  every  step  was 
taken  with  a  definite  purpose  and  to  solve  a  definite  problem. 

These  studies  and  the  resulting  discoveries  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  It  should  be  forcibly  brought 
home  to  those  whose  philozoic  sentiments  outweigh  senti- 
ments of  true  philosophy,  that  these  discoveries,  which  have 
led  to  the  saving  of  untold  thousands  of  human  lives,  have 
been  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals, and  by  no  possibility  could  have  been  made  without 
experimentation  upon  animals. — William  H.  Walch,  M.D., 
Bulletin  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Nos.  52,  53. 

An  Artificial  Larynx  has  been  invented  by  Professor 
Stuart,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  and  tried  with  success  on 
a  man  who  had  lost  his  voice.  The  mechanism  can  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  make  the  voice  soprano,  tenor,  contralto,  or 
bass,  at  will. 
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PASTEUR. 

In  the  death  of  Louis  Pasteur,  September  28th,  1895,  pre- 
ventive medicine  not  only,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
lost  one  of  the  most  progressive  scientists  of  the  century.  No 
man  since  the  immortal  Jenner  has  done  so  much  as  he  for 
the  protection  of  human  life,  and  what  he  has  done  for  the 
protection  of  animal  and  plant  life  stands  without  even  an 
approximate  rival.  Yet  for  several  years  in  the  latter  period 
of  his  life  he  was  an  invalid,  a  paralytic  ;  notwithstanding,  it 
was  during. this  period  that  he  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
his  original  and  beneficent  work. 

Pasteur  was  born  at  Dole,  France,  December  22d,  1822. 
From  childhood  to  old  age  he  was  thoughtful,  studious,  and 
industrious. 

In  early  life  Pasteur  was  prominent  in  educational  matters. 
Graduating  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1847, 
he  appears  in  1848  as  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences,  Strasburg. 

At  the  end  of  1854  he  was  intrusted  as  dean  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  newly  created  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lille,  and 
in  1857  returned  to  Paris  and  undertook  the  **  scientific  direc- 
tion" of  the  Ecole  Normale.  In  December,  1863,  M.  Pasteur 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Institute. 

Pasteur  was  the  author  of  nurnerous  works  relating  to  chem- 
istry which  were  favorably  received,  and  for  which  in  1861  he 
obtained  the  Jecker  prize.  In  1863  he  published  his  far-reach- 
ing work,  entitled  '  *  A  New  Example  of  Fermentation,  show- 
ing that  the  Animalcula  Infusoria  is  able  to  Exist  without 
Free  Oxygen.'*  His  subsequent  publications  on  fermenta- 
tion, of  which  this  was  the  keynote,  are  so  well  known  as  to 
require  only  a  passing  mention.     His  investigations  into  the 
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disease  which  in  the  later  seventies  threatened  to  destroy  the 
wine-growing  industry  of  his  country,  his  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  the  silk-worm  disease,  and  his  patient  researches  into 
the  cause  and  cure  of  hydrophobia,  might  each  have  been  a 
life-work  for  a  man  of  less  breadth  and  industry.  But  vastly 
important  as  each  of  these  has  been  in  the  industrial  history 
of  the  century,  we  must  attach  even  more  significance  to  his 
clear  insight  into  the  genesis  of  the  various  infectious  diseases 
of  man,  and  to  the  rational  and  largely  successful  methods 
taken,  in  consequence,  to  check  their  inroads.  It  is  to  him 
chiefly  that  the  great  achievements  of  modern  surgery  are 
due,  in  that  it  is  by  the  application  of  facts  gleaned  from  his 
work  that  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  are  pursued. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  bacillus  anthracis, 
which  had  been  observed  by  Pollender  (1849)  ^"^  Davaine 
(1850)  in  the  lesions  of  charbon,  and  vaguely  associated  with 
that  disease,  had  been  a  pathological  puzzle.  Pasteur  (1879), 
ripe  in  years  and  full  in  honors,  with  a  pension  to  give  him 
leisure  for  original  work,  attacked  the  problem.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  pure  culture,  through  which  he  was  able 
to  reproduce  anthrax  at  pleasure  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
thereby  established  the  etiological  relationship  of  the  bacillus 
to  the  disease. 

Thus  Pasteur  was  the  first  to  secure  a  pure  culture,  and  thus 
to  make  possible  those  splendid  achievements  in  bacteriologi- 
cal research  which  have  borne  abundant  fruit  for  the  good  of 
man,  and  tend  to  make  medicine  an  exact  science.  This 
will  probably  be  esteemed  the  crowning  work  of  his  life, 
although  his  researches  and  discoveries  in  reference  to  hydro- 
phobia, being  more  brilliant,  will  give  his  name  greater  popu- 
larity with  the  non-professional  world. 

Pasteur's  labors  extended  over  wide  fields  of  research,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  have  contributed  to  further  the  un- 
folding of  new  truths. 

According  to  Professor  Huxley,  M.  Pasteur's  labors  alone 
are  equal  in  money  value  to  the  whole  5,000,000,000  francs  of 
indemnity  paid  to  Germany  in  the  late  war.  Yet  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  once  thought  it  monstrous  that  he  should 
receive  a  pension,  while  he  was  actually  selling  his  vaccine  at 
the  cost  price  of  a  penny  a  tube. 
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Pasteur,  however,  lived  to  see  his  work  accepted  by  the 
world,  while  honors  and  decorations  were  showered  upon  him 
in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  for  a  man  of  his  modesty  and 
unselfishness. 

But  great  and  brilliant  as  his  labors  were,  and  lasting  and 
far-reaching  as  they  must  be  for  the  good  of  man,  the  lesson 
of  his  earnest,  industrious,  useful,  unselfish,  and  beautiful  life 
is  of  no  less  value  to  the  race. 

The  Retirements  of  A.  L.  Gihon,  Medical  Director 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  Colonel  and  Deputy  Surgeon-General  John 
S.  Billings,  U.  S.  Army,  from  the  active  lists  of  their  re- 
spective corps,  should  be  looked  upon  as  mere  stages  in  the 
life-work  of  these  eminently  progressive  sanitarians. 

Medical  Director  GlHON  was  retired  September  28th,  in 
accordance  with  the  age  limit  of  sixty-two  years.  Dr.  Gihon 
is  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  entered  the  Navy  as  assistant 
surgeon,  May  1st,  1855,  and  from  the  outset  has  been  almost 
constantly  on  active  service,  having  performed  the  duties 
pertaining  to  all  the  grades  of  his  corps,  from  assistant  sur- 
geon to  senior  medical  director  on  the  active  list  at  the  date 
of  his  retirement.  Among  the  particularly  eventful  incidents 
of  his  service  are  the  following  :  He  was  with  Commander  Foote 
and  Lieutenant  Macomb  in  the  Portsmouth's  boat,  November 
iSth,  1856.  when  fired  upon  by  the  Chinese,  while  attempting 
to  pass  the  Barrier  Forts  on  the  Pearl  River,  near  Canton,  and 
participated  in  the  subsequent  engagements  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  those  forts,  November  i6th  to  22d  ;  on  board 
the  hng Perry^  1861,  on  the  blockade  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  and 
cruising  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  Southern  States,  May 
1st,  when  the  rebel  privateer  Savan7iah  was  captured  ;  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  1868-70,  and  was  on  board  the  Idaho  during 
the  memorable  typhoon  of  September  21st,  1869,  when  the 
ship  was  wrecked  by  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  ; 
for  services  rendered  the  Portuguese  colony  at  Dilly,  Island 
of  Timor,  and  the  Portuguese  men-of-war  Principe  Dom  Carlos 
and  Sa  da  Bandeira^  received  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  the  decoration  of  Knight  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Christ  ;  for  services  to  H.  B.  M.  ships  Flint  and 
Dawn  the  thanks  of  the  British  Government  ;  and  for  similar 
29 
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services  to  the  French  gunboat  Scorpion,  thanks  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  East  India  Station. 

Intervening  his  sea  service,  he  has  from  time  to  time  occu- 
pied some  of  the  most  important  shore  stations,  and  done 
much  special  service.  At  request  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  he  designed  and  superintended  construc- 
tion model  of  hospital-ship  for  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  1876,  and  at  same  exhibition  presented  "Am- 
bulance Cot,"  approved  by  board  of  officers  (July  5th,  1877), 
and  adopted  for  use  in  the  Navy.  Since  1876  Dr.  Gihon  has 
represented  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  in  the 
prominent  medical,  sanitary,  and  climatological  associations 
and  congresses,  and  has  been  honored  by  election  to  their 
highest  offices.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  American  and 
foreign  medical,  historical,  and  scientific  societies.  He  is 
author  of  numerous  papers  and  addresses  on  naval  hygiene 
and  public  health,  and  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  cur- 
rent sanitary  and  medical  literature.  He  was  the  originator 
and  is  the  persevering  leader  of  the  project  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  Washington  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  since  he  is 
now  out  of  the  naval  traces,  he  will  doubtless  erelong  accom- 
plish his  purpose. 

Colonel  and  Deputy  Surgeon-General  JOHN  S.  BlLLiNGS, 
for  several  years  Director  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
availing  himself  of  the  law  which  permits  an  officer  to  apply 
for  retirement  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years'  service,  retired 
from  the  Army  October  ist,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Deputy  Surgeon-General.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  thirty-four  years,  and  has  completed  the  organization 
of  the  great  medical  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  office, 
a  model  of  its  kind,  and  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  medical  literature  in  this  country.  He  has  assumed 
the  chair  of  hygiene  and  the  directorship  of  the  laboratory  of 
hygiene  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  was 
elected  some  time  since.  Dr.  Billings  has  been  identified 
with  Washington  life  since  the  war,  having  had  charge  of  the 
Army  hospitals  at  Clififbourne  Barracks,  Georgetown.  He  is 
the  author  of  **  Reports  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Baltimore,"  and  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
covering  six  years,  ending  May  31st,  1890.     He  is  also  the 
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author  of"  The  National  Medical  Directory."  Dr.  Billings 
is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  was  born  in  1837.  He  took  de- 
grees at  Miami  University  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Edin- 
burgh, Harvard,  Munich,  and  Oxford.  At  one  time  he  was 
resident  physician  at  St.  John's  Hospital  and  the  Commercial 
Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
the.  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In  September,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
which  was  confirmed  by  promotion  in  1894.  During  parts  of 
1S63  and  1864  he  saw  duty  in  the  hospitals  at  David's  and 
Bedloe's  Islands,  N.  VT.,  and  in  1864  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton. He  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
in  1883.  Few  men  have  had  more  opportunities  for  wide  use- 
fulness, and  few  have  improved  them  more.  His  enduring 
monument  will  be  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library, 
to  which  he  has  untiringly  devoted  a  long  professional  career 
with  that  brilliant  success  which  all  who  know  him  have  ever 
been  glad  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate. 

The  Mineral  Springs  of  America.— As  well  said  by  our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  New  York  Medical  Journal^  of 
September  28th,  with  reference  to  a  particular  spring,  **  it  is 
well  understood  among  American  physicians  that  not  a  tithe 
of  the  benefits  which  the  mineral  springs  of  the  country  are 
capable  of  yielding  is  taken  advantage  of.  Here  and  there 
are  to  be  found  spas  of  some  celebrity  which  attract  great 
numbers  of  people  in  the  season,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  being  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  as  because 
they  are  in  attractive  situations  ;  but  practically  it  may  still 
be  said  that  American  springs  are  ignored.  Occasionally 
something  happens  to  bring  the  medicinal  properties  of  par- 
ticular springs  into  general  recognition  in  the  profession,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  when  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing among  them  last  year,  and  now  and  then  an  article  is 
published  that  leads  to  the  same  result."  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  The  Sanitarian  nearly  two  years  ago  undertook 
the  task  of  summarizing  all  the  mineral  springs  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  give  as  far  as  practicable  the  chemical  constit- 
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uents  of  their  waters  as  the  only  reliable  indication  of  their 
therapeutical  value,  without  regard*  to  the  assertions  of  their 
proprietors.  It  is  our  purpose  at  the  end  to  give,  with  like 
particularity,  their  therapeutical  properties  as  indicated  by 
their  chemical  constituents. 

The  Boiling  Point  of  Milk,  and  how  Milk  is  Fre- 
quently Infected.— Dr.  Edmunds,  writing  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal^  makes  the  following  observations  on  this 
subject  :  **  Referring  to  the  temperature  at  which  typhoid 
bacilli  are  killed,  a  correspondent  assumes  that  milk  boils  at 
180°  to  190"^  F.  This  is  a  mistake  which  needs  correction. 
Milk  boils  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  water,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  boiling  milk  inflicts  a  much  more  serious 
scald  than  boiling  water.  The  point  at  which  milk  boils  will 
vary  half  a  degree  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  its 
saline  and  other  non-aqueous  constituents  ;  but  I  find  that  a 
fair  sample  of  milk,  taken  from  my  own  kitchen,  boils  at 
213.5°  ^'  when  tested  with  a  standard  chemical  thermometer. 
I  have  always  advised  that  milk  boiled  for  one  minute  is  made 
safe  by  the  killing  of  any  infective  germs  which  it  might  have 
contained.  The  butter  contained  in  the  milk  does  not  seem 
to  raise  its  boiling  point,  but  it  is  well  known  that  butter  and 
other  fats  and  fixed  oils  boil  at  a  very  much  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  that  boiling  fixed  oils  destroys  the  skin  as  effectually 
as  melted  lead. 

'*  It  is  generally  held  that  the  typhoid  infection  of  milk  is 
due  to  contaminated  water  used  for  washing  the  milk  vessels 
or  for  augmenting  the  bulk  of  the  milk  by  fraudulent  addi- 
tions. My  own  opinion  is  that  an  escape  of  fecal  matter 
from  the  cow  while  being  milked  often  falls  into  the  milk 
pail,  and  that  this  is  generally  the  real  cause  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion in  milk.  I  have  actually  seen  this  to  occur  when  inspect- 
ing dairies  and  examining  suspected  cows,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  it  often  takes  place.  The  polluted  water  theory 
seems  to  me  to  be  far-fetched  and  inadequate. 


I » 


mortality  and  morbility  reports  and  reviews. 

The  Cholera  Epidemic  in  Japan  is  rapidly  abating  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  reports  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
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October  15th.  Whole  number  of  cases  since  its  outbreak 
early  in  the  summer,  42,706;  deaths,  28,513!  But  mean- 
while diphtheria  in  the  United  States  has  been  even  more 
prevalent  and  more  fatal. 

Will  Congress  continue  to  stand  with  its  back  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  purblind  to  the  most  effectual  of  all  means 
against  the  introduction  of  epidemic  diseases  from  abroad — 
efficient  measures  for  their  prevention  at  home  ? 

Antitoxin  is  now  on  top,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  cura- 
tive means  of  great  value  ;  but  in  so  far  as  its  use  detracts  atten- 
tion from  preventive  measures,  it  seems  rather  to  promote 
than  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  ;  for  although  by 
its  use  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  cases  treated  is 
only  about  half  as  great  as  by  other  treatment,  the  number  of 
cases  reported  is  more  than  twice  as  great  since  as  it  was 
before  the  use  of  antitoxin.  While  contagion  is  doubtless 
the  chief  means  by  which  diphtheria  is  disseminated,  it  nestles 
in  neglected  local  conditions ;  and  so  long  as  these  obtain,  no 
mere  treatment  of  the  disease  will  avail  to  suppress  it. 

**  Worse  than  Murderers."— New  York,  October  i8th, 
Morris  Schoenholz  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Cowing,  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  to  forty-eight  years  in  State 
Prison.  Schoenholz's  crime  was  setting  fire  to  a  tenement- 
house.  Judge  Cowing  said  :  **  I  can  conceive  of  no  blacker 
offence  than  the  one  of  which  the  prisoner  stands  convicted. 
Men  who  from  desire  for  money  commit  acts  which  involve 
loss  of  life  are  worse  than  murderers." 

Was  Schoenholz's  crime  anv  worse  than  that  of  a  milkman 
who  waters  his  milk  with  foul  water  ?  Or  of  any  community 
with  power, that  permits  or  even  tolerates  the  poisoning  of  a 
potable  water  supply  to  themselves  or  to  any  other  com- 
munity ? 


A  Quarantine  Brutality. — A  man  suffering  from  small- 
pox was  recently  expelled  from  Arkansas  and  refused  admit- 
tance into  Mississippi.  As  he  could  not  well  remain  in  or  on 
the  Mississippi  River  until  the  disease  ran  its  course,  he  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  quarantine  and  land  on  the  river  bank 
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in  the  latter  State,  but  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  the 
quarantine  officers. 

Alabama. — Jerome  Cochrane,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Montgomery. 

Mobile,  31,076:  I.  A.  Abrahams,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
September  17  :  Dr.  Jerome  F.  Cochrane,  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  has  been  in  Mobile  for  the  past  two 
days  investigating  the  type  of  fever  prevailing  in  this  city. 
The  report  of  the  great  number  of  cases  of  fever  here  bad 
caused  some  anxiety  to  the  people  in  Montgomery,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor,  Dr.  Cochrane  came  to  make  a 
personal  examination  and  report.  After  a  searching  investi- 
gation the  fever  has  been  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
malarial  one  of  rather  unusual  severity,  due  to  the  long-contin- 
ued summer  heat  and  dry  weather,  as  well  as  some  local  causes, 
such  as  the  open  above-ground  drainage,  which  prevails  here. 
The  benefit  of  the  co-operation  of  the  boards  of  health  of  the 
various  coast  cities  and  those  of  the  various  cities  of  the 
State  is  well  seen  in  the  confidence  which  is  shown  in  the 
Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  which  is  composed  of  physicians 
who  have  been  members  of  the  board  for  twenty,  fifteen,  ten 
years,  and  others  of  slightly  less  service,  and  working  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

California.— C.  W.  Nutting,  M.D.,  President,  Etna  Mills  ; 
J.  R.  Laine,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Reports  from  64  localities  for  the  month  of  August,  aggre- 
gating a  population  of  778,017,  show  a  mortality  of  858 — an 
annual  death-rate  of  13.20  per  1000. 

Deaths  from  consumption,  138  ;  pneumonia,  30  ;  bronchitis, 
16  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  7  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  33  ;  from 
other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  70  ;  diphtheria  and 
croup,  7  ;  whooping-cough,  2  ;  typhoid-fever,  21  ;  malarial- 
fever,  7  ;  cerebro-spinal-fever,  7  ;  cancer,  32  ;  diseases  of  the 
heart,  70. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  continue  an  inspector  against  small- 
pox near  the  Arizona  border.  It  is  propagated  principally 
among  Mexican  inhabitants,  near  the  Mexican  border,  and 
has  prevailed  all  summer.  It  will  require  general  vaccination 
to  place  the  State  in  a  condition  of  safety  before  the  coming 
winter. 
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San  Francisco,  330,000  :  Deaths,  438  ;  from  consumption, 
65  ;  acute  lung  diseases,  37;  diarrhceal  diseases,  17;  typhoid- 
fever,  5.     Death-rate,  16.0. 

Z^os  Angeles^  80,000  :  Deaths,  75  ;  from  consumption,  16  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  2.     Death-rate,  9.68. 

Oakland,  60,000  :  Deaths,  46  ;  from  consumption,  5  ;  acute 
lung  diseases,  2.     Death-rate,  8.9. 

Sacramento,  30,000  :  Deaths,  44  ;  from  consumption,  12  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  i.     Death-rate,  17.6. 

Connecticut. — Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President ;  Professor  C.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. 

The  mortality  report  for  August  has  been  received  from  157 
towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  deaths,  1352—44  more 
than  in  July,  and  16  more  than  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  August  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  present.  Deaths 
under  five  years,  542.  Death-rate  for  the  large  towns,  20.5  ; 
for  the  small  towns,  19.3  and  20.2  for  the  whole  State.  The 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  504,  being  37.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  mortality.    Deaths  from  consumption,  113. 

New  Haven,  100.000:  Deaths,  154;  under  five  years,  64. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  18.     Death-rate,  18.2. 

Hartford,  62,000  :  Deaths,  93  ;  under  five  years,  44.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  8.  Death-rate,  16.6.  Typkoid-fever  is 
less  prevalent.  The  Board  of  Health  has  decided  to  have  the 
medical  inspector  make  frequent  examinations  of  the  water 
in  Mr.  May's  well  in  May's  Court,  and  if  there  are  signs  of 
pollution  to  have  the  well  abolished. 

Bridgeport,  58,243  :  Deaths,  73  ;  under  five  years,  25. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  10.  Death-rate,  15.0.  An  ordi- 
nance recently  passed  requiting  milk  dealers  to  have  license 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  commotion  and  by  some  active  op- 
position, insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  determined  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  ordinance.  Even  the  grocers  who  sell  con- 
densed milk  are  included  under  the  conditions  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  it  appears  probable  that  it  will  have  to  be  modified. 
Meanwhile  the  Board  of  Health  deserves  much  credit  for  its 
effort  to  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  milk,  and  the  more  since 
several  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  city  are  reported  as  having 
been  traced  to  it. 
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New  Britain  is  a  good  deal  alarmed  about  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  in  that  town.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  (September 
i8th)  that  new  cases  are  not  reported. 

Thompsonville,  October  9th  :  Typhoid-fever  is  prevalent  here, 
and  seven  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  health  authorities. 
It  is  stated  that  four  of  the  cases  located  on  Cottage  Green 
are  traceable  to  improper  sewerage, 

Delaware.— E.  W.  Cooper,  M.D.,  President,  Camden; 
E.  B.  Frazer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.  270,514  :  W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D., 
Health  Officer. 

Mortality  report  for  the  five  weeks  ending  September  28th, 
536,  of  which  number  258  were  of  colored  people;  213  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  20.32  per 
1000.  There  were  171  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  and  60 
from  consumption. — October  12th  :  Typlioid- fever  prevails 
*'  to  an  alarming  extent,"  as  the  local  newspapers  say.  Dur- 
ing the  five  weeks  ending  with  October  5th  there  were  66 
deaths  from  this  cause,  and  on  the  7th  inst.  the  Health  Officer 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  at  that  time  **  between 
400  and  600  cases"  of  the  fever  in  the  city. 


Florida.— Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa; 
Joseph  Y.  Porter,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Health  Notes  report  that  during  the  month  of  June 
there  were  337  deaths  in  a  population  of  391,422.  There  were 
136  under  five  years  of  age,  and  138  were  of  colored  people. 
The  annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  9.87. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.D.,  President,  Chicago; 
J.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Annual  report  for  1894,  394  pages,  comprising  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  January  30th,  and  of 
the  three  quarterly  meetings,  April,  June,  and  October  next 
following.  To  which  is  appended  official  register  of  legally 
qualified  physicians  and  midwives.  The  chief  subjects  of  at- 
tention were  small-pox  and  vaccination,  in  the  main  confined 
to  Chicago,  elaborately  reported  upon  by  Health  Commis- 
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sioner  Reynolds  for  the  corresponding  year,  and  reviewed  in 
our  preceding  number.  Excepting  small-pox,  the  State  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exceptionally  free  from  communicable  dis- 
eases. But,  as  bearing  upon  this  appearance,  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  B.  M.  Griffith,  member  of  the  State  Board,  of  Spring- 
field, at  a  conference  with  the  local  boards.  May  i8th,  are 
surprisingly  signihcant,  that 

**  The  vital  statistics  of  Illinois  to-day  are  practically  worth- 
less, only  one  city  in  the  State  pretending  to  have  a  full  regis- 
try of  births  and  deaths.  Not  one  locality  in  the  State  records 
climatic  changes,  with  their  relation  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  not  one  locality  that  keeps  a  tabulated  record  of  deaths 
and  diseases." 

• 

Sixty  health  officers  or  other  officials,  representing  as  many 
localities,  attended  this  conference  and  organized  **  The  Illi- 
nois State  Board  of  Health  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Association." 
The  active  membership  of  this  organization  consists  of  one 
or  more  representatives  from  each  city,  township,  or  village 
board  of  health  or  sanitary  committee  where  such  exists  ;  hon- 
orary or  advisory  membership  of  one  or  more  delegates  from 
each  medical  association  or  society — State,  district,  county, 
or  city — having  a  membership  of  not  less  than  twenty-five. 
The  objects  are  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  public 
health  by  assisting  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  disseminating 
sanitary  information  and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
State  laws  relating  to  the  public  health,  supporting  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  found  efficient,  and  endeavoring  to  secure 
such  amendments  or  provisions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
deemed  necessary.  Immediately  after  the  April  quarterly 
meeting  the  Secretary  took  action  with  regard  to  railway  sani- 
tation. A  circular  was  sent  out,  suggesting  needful  atten- 
tion, with  regard  to  cleanliness,  to  all  stations  and  their  sur- 
roundings, waiting-rooms  and  their  appendages,  water  and 
drinking  vessels  ;  sanitation  of  the  cars,  referring  specially  to 
the  importance  of  clean  water-tanks,  pure  water,  pure  ice, 
and  clean  hands  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
necessities,  and  constant  surveillance  in  regard  to  them  ;  to 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  frequent  sweeping  and  dusting 
of  cars  en  route — promotive  of  germ  diseases — instead  of 
cleansing  with  damp  mops  and  cloths  ;    to  ventilation  and 
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temperature  ;  to  the  wash-basins,  water-closets  and  urinals, 
and  the  use  of  disinfectants:  which  met  with  gratifying  re- 
sults, the  railway  companies  generally  complying. 

The  perseverance  of  quacks  and  pretenders  with  false  certifi- 
cates of  competency  to  practise  medicine  in  the  State  has 
been  a  constant  subject  of  attention  and  some  annoyance  by 
lawsuits,  but  without  hindrance  to  the  continued  maintenance 
of  the  pre-eminent  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  in  deal- 
ing with  such  impostors. 

Chicago^  1,600.000  :  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  There 
were  2039  deaths  during  the  month  of  August,  of  which  1030 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000, 
15.06.  Diphtheria  caused  97  deaths;  scarlatina,  8;  small- 
pox, 7  ;  typhoid-fever,  59  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  354 ;  con- 
sumption, 167.  —  Typhoid  fever  is  now,  September  30th,  epi- 
demic. There  are  reported  to  be  over  400  cases  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  estimated  to  be  800  more  distributed  in  the  city. 
There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  due  to  polluted  water. 
As  explained  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Reilly  {Dispatch,  Sep- 
tember 25th)  :  **  There  are  four  tunnels— the  Lake  View, 
Chicago  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street,  and  Hyde  Park  tunnels. 
From  these  sources  it  is  distributed  through  the  mains  to  the 
following  districts  :  North  of  Fullerton  Avenue  the  supply  is 
from  the  Lake  View  Tunnel.  South  of  Fullerton  Avenue  to 
Harrison  Street,  including  the  business  portion  of  the  south 
side,  water  is  derived  from  the  Chicago  Avenue  Tunnel. 

**  The  west  division  south  of  Harrison  Street  is  supplied  by 
mixed  water  derived  from  the  Chicago  Avenue  and  Four- 
teenth Street  tunnels.  Another  portion  of  this  mixed  water  is 
delivered  to  the  stock-yards.  The  south  division  to  Thirty- 
ninth  Street  is  supplied  in  part  from  Chicago  Avenue  and  \ti 
part  from  Fourteenth  Street.  Hyde  Park,  the  town  of  Lake, 
and  in  large  part  the  stock-yards  are  supplied  by  the  Hyde 
Park  Tunnel  at  Sixty-eighth  Street. 

**  The  water  coming  from  the  Sixty-eighth  Street  station  is 
taken  from  two  tunnels,  one  intake  being  one  mile  from  shore, 
the  other  being  two  miles.  As  the  two-mile  tunnel  is  only 
five  feet  and  the  one-mile  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  it  makes 
65  per  cent  of  the  water  supply  from  this  source  bad. 

**  At  no  time  have  we  ever  taken  analyses  from  the  Hyde 
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Park  intake  one  mile  from  shore  that  the  water  did  not  show 
the  presence  of  bacilli  coli  or  intestinal  bacilli.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  water  except  that  taken  from  the  old  two-mile 
and  the  new  four-mile  cribs.  The  water  of  Lake  View  is  also 
bad,  and  that  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  which  is  also  con- 
taminated, is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  water-pipe  sys- 
tem is  so  largely  interchangeable.  I  mean  that  water  taken 
from  varying  distances  out  into  the  lake  is  permitted  to  flow 
through  the  same  pipes,  and  thus  the  water  is  badly  contami- 
nated and  rendered  unfit  for  use  unless  it  has  first  been 
boiled." 

Meantime  Aurora,  Elgin,  Naperville,  and  the  rural  villages 
and  districts  around  them  are  suffering  from  the  same  epi- 
demic. 

Mascouiahy  October  5th. — Typhoid-fever  has  been  prevalent 
in  the  country  hereabout  for  several  weeks.  There  have  been 
several  deaths. 

Greenville^  October  7th. — An  epidemic  of  diphtheria  has 
broken  out  here,  and  several  deaths  have  occurred.  The 
board  of  health  to-day  closed  the  schools,  and  the  mayor  has 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  children  to  remain  off  the 
streets  and  prohibiting  all  public  meetings. 

Indiana. — Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President,  Mount 
Vernon  ;  C.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

Annual  Report  for  the  statistical  year,  ending  September 
30th,  and  fiscal  year  ending  October  31st,  1894,  a  volume  of 
386  pages.  It  comprises,  besides  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  for  the  year.  Interstate  Quarantine  Regu- 
lations, under  the  direction  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
and  Quarantine  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Stated  papers  : 
on  School  Hygiene,  by  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.D.;  Tuberculosis, 
by  Irving  A.  Watson,  M.D.;  Vaccination,  by  William  E. 
Quine,  M.D.;  Reports  to  the  Surgeon-General,  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  on  Serum  Therapy  of  Diphtheria,  by  J.  J. 
Kiriyoun,  M.D.;  Twenty-five  Years  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunket,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Health  Officers  of  the  State,  May,  1894. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  reported  to  have  been  remark- 
ably good  throughout  the  year.     Nevertheless,  the  proportion^ 
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of  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases — 4488 — to  the  total  number  of 
deaths  reported  from  all  causes — 15,627 — is  large.  Of  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  there  were  from  typhoid- fever, 
847  ;  scarlet-fever,  103  ;  other  fevers,  304  ;  from  diphtheria 
(and  "croup"),  604;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  iri6;  small-pox, 
26.  Deaths  from  phthisis,  2051;  pneumonitis,  1040;  from 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  561. 

Marriages  x^^oil^A  during  the  year,  19,307;  ^/r/Af  (exclu- 
sive of  645  still-births),  33,190. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  the  State. 

Indianapolis^  October  4th. — The  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health  this  morn- 
ing. Reports  to  the  Health  Department  in  September  showed 
105  cases  of  this  disease,  and  27  deaths  from  it.  In  the  entire 
year  of  1894  there  were  248  cases  and  61  dealhs,  and  in  1893 
there  were  374  cases  and  1 17  deaths. 

October  8th, — Reports  to  the  State  Board  are  that  many 
cities  and  towns  are  contending  with  epidemics  of  typhoid- 
fever  and  diphtheria.  The  Board  has  no  record  of  all  the 
places  where  these  afRictions  prevail,  and  none  of  the  total 
number  of  cases.  In  several  places  it  has  been  necessary  to 
close  the  public  schools. 

Iowa. — Frederick  Becker,  M.D.,  President,  Claremont ; 
J.  F.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Des  Moines^  October  ist. — The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shows  that  there  have  been  128  cases  of  small-pox  in 
Iowa  in  the  past  two  years.  Twenty-eight  of  these  died,  and 
none  of  the  28  had  ever  been  vaccinated.  Fifty-seven  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases  reported  were  in  one  township.  Vac- 
cination seems  to  be  a  preventive. 

October  8th. — The  State  Board  has  received  an  appeal  from 
Sabula,  where  many  persons  are  suffering  from  the  wholesale 
poisoning  which  occurred  at  a  recent  wedding.  Four  have 
died.     Over  100  are  now  ill. 

The  doctors  believe  it  is  trichinosis,  but  the  symptoms.re- 
ported  to  the  State  Board,  which  has  sent  a  representative  to 
Sabula,  are  those  of  cholera  morbus. 

Sheldon,  October  3d. — Diphtheria  prevails  in  this  city,  and 
as  a  result  the  schools  have  been  closed.  Ten  cases  are  re- 
"ported,  and  one  death  has  occurred. 
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Storm  Lake^  September  20th. — There  is  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid'fei^er  at  this  place.  One  physician  reports  over  20 
cases  in  his  care.  The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  very  low 
water  in  the  wells,  and  the  use  of  the  lake  water. 

Kansas. — T.  E.  Raines,  M.D.,  President,  Concordia; 
T.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Topeka,  October  ist. — There  are  now  40  cases  of  diphtheria. 
in  the  city.  Twelve  deaths  have  been  reported.  The  disease 
is  of  malignant  form,  and  has  been  spreading  slowly  for  a 
month.  Grown  people  as  well  as  children  have  it.  The  news- 
papers are  demanding  that  the  schools  be  closed. 

Lawrence y  September  28th. — In  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  among  the  children  of  the  city, 
the  mayor  has  ordered  that  the  public  schools,  private  schools, 
and  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  city  be  closed  until  further 
notice. 

Kentucky.— Joseph  M.  Matthews,  M.D.,  President,  Louis- 
ville ;  J.  N.  McCormack,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisville^  October  8th. — Diphtheria  is  raging  in  the  East 
End,  and,  as  a  result,  the  schools  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
may  have  to  close  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading.  Many 
complaints  have  been  made  to  Health  Officer  White  about 
the  condition  of  one  of  the  schools.  Parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  there  claim  that  the  school  authoritfes  did  not 
take  proper  care  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It 
also  prevails  extensively  in  Covington,  Bowling  Green,  and 
Ironton. 

Typhoid-fever  is  epidemic  in  Grant,  Bracken,  and  Bullitt 
counties.  Also  in  Lexington,  Sharpsburg,  and  Henderson, 
and  in  several  smaller  towns.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease 
has  been  marked  this  season  throughout  the  State.  Impure 
water,  and  the  more  by  reason  of  the  dry  weather,  is  the  al- 
leged cause  ;  while  no  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Louisiana. — S.  R.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans  ; 
W.  R.  Harnan,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  275,000  (80,000  colored)  :  S.  R.  Oliphant, 
M.D.,  President. 
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The  mortality  for  four  weeks  ending  September  28th  was 
481 — 180  colored.  Deaths  under  five  years  of  age  numbered 
122.  The  annual  death-rates  per  1000  were  :  whites,  20.13  ; 
colored,  29.35  ;  total,  22.8.  Cholera-infantum  caused  8  deaths  ; 
typhoid-fever,  3  ;  consumption,  48. 

October  3d. — Dr.  J.  F.  Finney,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector, 
reported  cases  of  small-pox  to  date,  175  ;  died,  34 ;  reported 
in  September,  33  ;  on  hand,  30  ;  in  hospital,  29  ;  at  home,  i. 

Vaccinations, — From  September  i8th  to  October  1st,  10,597  ; 
total  primary,  during  September,  4430  ;  secondary,  6167. 

Diphtheria.  — CdiSts  reported  during  September,  32  ;  died, 
6  ;  on  hand,  15. 

Maine. — C.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  President,  Portland  ;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

October  ist.  —  Typhoid-fever  continues  to  prevail  in  Bidde- 
ford.  Eleven  persons  in  seven  families  where  milk  from 
Arthur  Deering's  farm  was  taken  have  been  or  are  sick  with 
typhoid-fever,  according  to  investigation  by  the  Health 
Board.  The  Ti7nes  (October  8th)  suggests  that  it  can  be 
effectually  guarded  against  by  boiling  the  milk,  which  it  is 
always  best  to  regard  as  uncooked  food,  and  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  of  other  raw  foods  before  being  placed  upon 
the  table  ;  but  says  nothing  about  hanging  the  milkman 
who  poisons  the  people  ;  or,  if  he  must  continue  to  serve 
water  with  his  milk,  suggest  that  he  should  be  required  to 
use  pure  water  instead  of  polluted.  Or,  again,  if  it  should  be 
so,  preventing  the  service  of  milk  polluted  at  the  milking — 
regardless  of  filthy  stables,  filthy  milk  vessels,  unwashed 
udders,  filth  splutter  by  cow  defecation  while  milking,  and 
unclean  hands  of  the  milkers  :  conditions  for  which  the  public 
authorities  should  be  held  responsible. 

Rockland,  October  13th. — Citizens  are  becoming  alarmed  at 
diphtheria  in  town.  Eight  new  cases  have  been  reported 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  making  16  in  all,  and  2 
deaths  have  occurred  since  Saturday  night. 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.D.,  President,  Baltimore  ; 
James  A.  Steuart,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore y  496,315 — 422,568  white,  73,747  colored  :  James 
F.  McShane,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner. 
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The  total  deaths  during  August  were  873,  an  increase  of  89 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  August,  1894.  Of 
these  684  were  whites  and  189  colored  ;  a  death*rate  of  19.40 
per  1000  for  the  former  and  30.64  per  1000  for  the  latter. 
The  death-rate  per  1000  for  the  whole  population  was  21.12. 
Forty-nine  died  from  infectious  diseases,  ^^  from  consump- 
tion, 32  from  pneumonia,  no  from  cholera-infantum,  3  from 
cholera  morbus,  22  from  diarrhcea,  16  from  dysentery,  30  from 
enterocoh'tis,  19  from  Bright's  disease,  14  from  nephritis, 
3  from  sunstroke,  and  12  from  typhoid-fever;  421,  or  48.22 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age. 

During  the  month  151  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  re- 
ported, a  decrease  of  86  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

October  28th. — The  remarkable  prevalence  of  typhoid-fever 
at  present,  exceeding  the  showing  in  past  years,  is  suggestive 
of  foul  drinking  water. 


Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge ;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 

Boston^  494,205  :  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Chairman,  reports 
for  the  month  of  August  1131  deaths,  of  which  575  were  un- 
der five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  27.46  per 
1000.  From  zymotic  diseases  (327),  including  tubercular  dis- 
eases, 485.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  48  ;  from 
scarlatina,  5.  Of  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported during  the  month  were  :  Diphtheria,  274  ;  measles, 
41  ;  scarlatina,  82  ;  typhoid-fever,  175. 

Lowell, — The  Lawrence  Telegram  of  October  8th  reports 
the  unusual  prevalence  of  typhoid-fever  in  Lowell,  and  felici- 
tates itself  upon  the  benefit  of  filtered  water,  which,  since  its 
provision  in  Lawrence  has  done  wonders  in  that  city  in  pre- 
venting typhoid- fever ;  that,  in  fact,  since  the  completion  of 
the  filtering  gallery,  typhoid  is  not  at  all  considered  as  among 
the  diseases  likely  to  become  epidemic  from  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  Lowell.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
filtering  system  a  comparison  of  the  cases  in  the  two  cities 
during  the  epidemic  months  shows  that  Lawrence  has  had 
two  cases  where  Lowell  has  had  one. 
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Michigan. — Hon.  Frank  Wells,  President,  Lansing  ;  Henry 
B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Lansing. 

For  the  month  of  August,  1895,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing month,  inflammation  of  bowels,  cholera-infantum,  dysen- 
tery, and  typhoid-fever  increased,  and  remittent-fever  and  in- 
fluenza decreased  in  area  of  prevalence. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  corresponding  months  in 
the  nine  years  1886-94,  typhoid-fever  was  more  prevalent,  and 
intermittent-fever,  remittent-fever,  consumption,  and  cholera 
morbus  were  less  prevalent  in  August,  1895. 

Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  others,  consump- 
tion was  reported  present  in  Michigan  in  the  month  of  August, 
1895,  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  places  ;  typhoid-fever  at 
ninety-three  places  ;  scarlet-fever  at  forty-seven  places  ;  diph- 
theria at  forty-three  places  ;  whooping-cough  at  twenty-three 
places  ;  measles  at  ten  places,  and  small-pox  at  four  places. 

Reports  from  all  sources  show  consumption  reported  at 
seven  places  more  ;  typhoid-fever  at  nineteen  places  more  ; 
scarlet-fever  at  four  places  less  ;  diphtheria  at  five  places 
more  ;  measles  at  fifteen  places  less  ;  whooping-cough  and 
small-pox  each  at  one  place  less  in  the  month  of  August, 
1895,  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

October  12th.  —  Typhoid  fever  is  more  prevalent  in  Michigan 
than  ever  before,  this  fact  being  attributed  to  the  lovvness  of 
water  in  wells,  a  result  of  the  continuous  dry  weather. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  reports  260 
cases  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30th,  which  is  105  in 
excess  of  the  same  period  in  1894.  There  have  also  been  19$ 
cases  of  small-pox  reported  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
of  which  45  cases  have  been  fatal.  It  is  believed  to  be  con- 
fined to  three  localities  at  present. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  in  Kalamazoo,  Niles,  Wol- 
verine, and  South  Haven. 

Detroit,  250,000:  S.  P.  Duffield,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
The  mortality  reported  for  August  amounted  to  409,  of  which 
200  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per 
1000,  19.65.  Cholera-infantum  caused  88 deaths;  diphtheria, 
9  ;  typhoid-fever,  8  ;  small-pox,  2  ;  consumption,  26. 

October  4th. — During  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  of  diphtheria  cases  in  Detroit,  and  the 
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disease  is  threatening  to  assume  the  form  of  an  epidemic. 
Since  last  Monday  i6  new  cases  have  been  reported,  and  up 
to  to-day  8  deaths. 

Minnesota. — Frankh'n  Staples,  M.D.,  President,  Winona  ; 
C.  N.  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

St.  Pauly  140,292  :  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  August  136  deaths — 63  under  five  years  of 
age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  11.64.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  30,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  19. 

Minneapolis,  September  20th. — Diphtheria  Qontmw^s,  though 
considerably  abated.  About  30  cases  have  been  reported  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks,  all  confined  to  three  city  wards. 

Missouri.— F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  Wil- 
lis P.  King,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis^  560,000:  M.  C.  StarkloflF,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Report  for  the  month  of  August :  Deaths,  783  ;  under  five 
years  of  age,  282  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  168  ;  from  phthisis 
and  tuberculosis,  78.    Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  16.7. 

September  27th. — Diphtheria  has  rapidly  increased  during 
the  last  ten  days.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health 
yesterday  85  cases  were  reported  for  the  week,  against  65  for 
the  preceding  week.      Typhoid-fever  is  also  prevalent. 

Kansas  City,  124,000  :  R.  P.  Waring,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
Deaths  for  August,  137  ;  under  five  years  of  age,  48.  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000  was  10.93. 

October  8th. — Diphtheria  is  prevailing  in  the  city  at  present 
worse  than  ever  before  in  its  history  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  During  September  there  were  about  40  cases  reported. 
One  or  two  new  cases  every  day  last  week,  and  yesterday 
6  cases  were  reported.  At  Hume  and  in  Be?tton  County 
diphtheria  is  also  reported  epidemic. 

Nebraska.— J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.D.,  President,  Friend  ; 
F.  D.  Haldeman,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha^  140,452  :  John  J.  Seville,  M.D.,  Health  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  August  and  September  :  Total  number  of 
deaths,   176 ;  under  five  years,  82.     Annual  death-rate,  8.6. 

30 
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Deaths    from    typhoid-fever^    ii  ;    diphtheria^     3  ;    consump- 
tion,  16. 

New  Hampshire. — G.  P.  Conn,  M.D.,  President,  Con- 
cord ;  Irving  A.  Watson,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Concord. 

Dover y  October  7th. — Several  cases  of  typhoid-fever  have 
broken  out  in  the  same  family  recently,  and  it  was  thought 
they  were  caused  by  the  well-water  used  by  the  family  being 
impure.  A  sample  of  the  water  was  sent  to  the  State  chem- 
ist, who  on.  analysis  found  parts  in  100,000  as  follows  :  Free 
ammonia  too  high  to  measure  ;  albuminoid,  0.0216  ;  chlorine, 
13-77;  nitrogen  as  nitrates,  0.0050;  nitrogen  as  nitrites, 
5.00  ;  residue  after  evaporation,  95.00.  He  added  that  *'  the 
city  sewerage  would  be  better  than  this  sample,"  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  well  has  been  discontinued. 

Marlborough  has  an  epidemic  of  scarlet-fever. 

New  Jersey.— C.  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  President,  Prince- 
ton ;  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

The  Passaic  River, — A  conference  of  the  members  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Health  of  the  cities  and  hamlets  situated 
along  the  Passaic  River,  interested  in  the  abatement  of  the 
pollution  thereof,  was  held  in  the  Senate  chamber,  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  September  20th,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  an  agreement  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken. 
After  rehearsing  the  epidemic  conditions  of  the  river  known 
to  all  persons  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  it  was  resolved^  that  a 
committee  of  this  conference  shall  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  which  shall  provide  for 
the  prevention  of  the  further  defilement  of  the  Passaic  River, 
and  for  the  just  and  equitable  payment  of  the  expenses  which 
may  attend  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works. 

Hudson  County — Jersey  City  and  vicinity — 318,746  :  Report 
for  the  month  of  August :  Deaths,  526  ;  under  five  years  of 
age,  273  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  137,  of  which  13  were  fronj 
typhoid-fever,  4  from  scarlatina,  18  from  diphtheria;  from 
consumption,  44 ;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  25,  Annual 
death-rate  per  icxx),  23.5. 

Nev^t  York. — Daniel  Lewis,  M.D.,  President,  Syracuse; 
B.  T.  Smelzer,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 
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For  August  the  State  Board  Bulletin  reports  that  the  aver- 
age daily  mortality  during  the  month  has  been  357,  against 
377  in  July,  there  having  been  600  fewer  deaths.  This  de- 
crease occurred  entirely  in  the  maritime  district,  the  mortality 
having  been  greater  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  than  it  was 
in  July.  Compared  with  August,  1894,  the  mortality  is 
greater  by  600,  the  increase  having  occurred  in  the  maritime 
district,  where  there  were  900  more  deaths  than  last  year. 
The  decrease  since  July  is  in  diarrhoeal  diseases,  which  caused 
2300  deaths  this  month  against  nearly  3000  in  July  ;  the  mor- 
tality from  this  cause  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago  in  the 
metropolis,  but  generally  less  elsewhere,  and  notably  in  Buffalo 
and  Rochester.  One  fifth  of  the  deaths  during  the  month 
were  from  this  cause,  against  one  fourth  in  July.  From 
whooping-cough  there  were  156  deaths,  which  is  more  than 
in  any  month  of  which  we  have  record  ;  more  deaths  uniformly 
occur  from  this  cause  in  August  than  in  any  other  month,  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years  being  120,  against  an  average 
for  the  other  months  of  the  year  of  yj  ;  July  has  had  an  aver- 
age monthly  mortality  of  100.  Its  distribution  is  general. 
Measles  caused  but  4  deaths  outside  of  the  maritime  district, 
and  its  increasing  prevalence  since  March  is  being  suspended. 
Diphtheria  and  scarlet-fever  during  the  same  period  have 
been  decreasing  and  continue  to.  There  were  50  more  deaths 
from  typhoid-fever  than  in  July,  but  the  increase  is  not  as 
great  this  year  as  last.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  28  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  of  this  month,  and  excepting  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 7.5  per  cent.  The  mortality  reported  from  diseases  of 
the  digestive  and  circulatory  systems  is  high,  and  cancer 
caused  a  somewhat  unusual  number  of  deaths.  The  tempera- 
ture was  1°  below  the  normal  for  the  month,  with  wide  ranges  ; 
the  rainfall  was  not  far  from  the  average,  the  accumulated  de- 
ficiency since  January  being  about  5  inches.  Wind  was  gen- 
erally westerly. 

New  York,  1,995,000:  Total  deaths,  3865 — 1940  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  22.85.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  272.25  ;  137  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  diar- 
rhoeal diseases,  718.     Deaths  from  consumption,  442. 

The  Board  of  Health,  at  its  regular  weekly  meeting,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  adopted  the  following  rules  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  public-school  children  : 
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**  The  use  of  slates,  slate-pencils,  and  sponges  shall  be  dis- 
continued in  all  the  public  schools. 

"  According  to  requirement,  pupils  shall  be  supplied  with 
pencils  and  penholders,  each  pupil  to  retain  those  received  in 
a  box  provided  for  the  purpose,  such  box  to  be  marked  with 
the  pupiTs  name.  Pencils  and  penholders  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred trom  one  pupil  to  another  without  suitable  disinfection. 

"All  school  property  left  in  a  school  building  by  a  child 
sick  with  any  contagious  disease,  and  all  such  property  found 
in  an  apartment  occupied  by  a  family  in  which  a  case  of  small- 
pox, typhus-fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet-fever,  or  measles  has 
occurred,  shall  be  taken  by  the  Health  Department  for  dis- 
infection or  destruction. 

Books  which  are  taken  home  by  pupils  shall  be  covered 
regularly  once  each  month  with  brown  manilla  paper. 

**  Places  for  drinking  water  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  discontinued,  and  a  covered  pitcher  pro- 
vided tor  each  class-room,  in  which  fresh  water  shall  be  placed 
before  every  session.  A  numbered  cup,  to  be  kept  in  the 
class-room,  shall  be  issued  to  each  pupil.  No  interchange  of 
cups  shall  be  allowed. 

**  The  manual  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  revised  as 
follows  :  Section  98,  Paragraphs  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  shall  be 
omitted,  and  the  following  paragraphs  substituted  for  them  : 

**  Whenever  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  ascertains 
that  a  case  of  contagious  disease  has  occurred  in  a  family,  the 
child  or  children  of  such  family  shall  be  immediately  excluded 
from  the  school,  and  shall  not  be  readmitted,  except  as  else- 
where in  this  section  provided. 

**  Whenever  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  ascertains 
that  a  case  of  contagious  disease  exists  in  any  house,  all  chil- 
dren attending  the  school  and  living  in  said  house  shall  be 
questioned  daily  about  their  health  and  that  of  their  respec- 
tive families,  and  shall  be  sent  home  at  the  first  symptoms  of 
illness,  or  the  first  intelligence  of  contagion  in  their  families. 

**  Children  who  have  suffered  from  a  contagious  disease  and 
children  from  the  same  family  excluded  pursuant  to  the  above 
rules  shall  not  again  be  permitted  to  attend  school  until  a 
certificate  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  provided  stating  that  the 
child  who  was  sick  has  recovered  ;  that  there  is  at  the  time 
no  contagious  disease  existing  in  the  family  ;  that  the  apart- 
ment and  its  contents  have  been  properly  disinfected,  and 
that  it  is  safe  for  the  children  to  attend  school. 

*'  Whenever  a  pupil  shall  be  dismissed  from  school  on  ac- 
count of  a  sore  throat  or  any  eruptive  disease,  the  principal 
or  teacher  in  charge  shall  immediately  notify  the  Division  of 
Contagious  Diseases  of  such  dismissal,  and  shall  give  in  the 
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report  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil  and  the  disease  caus* 
ing  the  dismissal. 

"  Whenever  the  reports  of  the  existence  of  contagious  dis- 
ease shall  come  to  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  from 
other  sources  than  the  Board  of  Health,  such  report  shall  be 
communicated  immediately  to  the  Division  of  Contagious 
Diseases. 

'*  New  scholars  applying  for  admission  to  school  and  living 
in  houses  in  which  a  case  of  contagious  disease  has  recently 
occurred,  or  is  then  present,  shall  be  admitted  or  excluded  in 
compliance  with  the  above  rules. 

"  The  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  shall  make  a  weekly 
report  to  the  Board  of  Health  on  postal-cards  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  pupils  absent 
from  school  on  account  of  sickness  of  whatever  nature,  with 
the- disease,  so  far  as  known,  of  those  absent. 

**  The  floors,  doors,  and  doorknobs,  and  the  stairs  and  hand 
banisters  of  school-rooms  shall  be  washed  with  a  washing 
soda  solution  (one  half  pound  washing  soda  to  three  gallons 
of  water)  at  least  once  each  week. 

**  When  a  pupil  is  excluded  from  school  on  account  of  any 
contagious  disease,  his  or  her  seat  and  desk  shall  be  washed 
with  the  soda  solution. 

"  Physicians  should  be  requested  to  notify  the  principal  of 
the  school  which  is  attended  by  any  person  or  any  member 
of  the  family  of  a  person  suffering  from  contagious  disease. 

'*  The  Division  of  Contagious  Diseases  shall  send  daily  to 
the  Board  of  Education  a  complete  list  of  houses  in  which 
cases  of  contagious  disease  have  been  reported  during  the  pre- 
vious twenty-four  hours,  with  the  names,  ages,  and  diseases 
of  the  persons  sick,  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  trans- 
mit such  list  the  same  day  to  every  school  under  its  charge. 

"  A  circular  of  information  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Health  for  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  printed,  framed, 
and  hung  in  every  school-room. 

**  A  circular  of  instruction  for  principals  and  teachers  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  distributed  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

*•  Measures  should  be  taken  to  extend  the  same  supervision 
,  of  the  Health  Department  as  is  now  exercised  over  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  to  those  who  attend  other  than  public 
schools. 

"  Measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  a  more  speedy  and 
certain  method  of  providing  children  with  certificates  of  health 
after  recovery  from  contagious  diseases. 

"  All  principals  and  teachers  should  be  forbidden  to  send 
any  pupil  to  the  house  of  another  pupil  for  any  reason." 
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The  effect  of  these  rules  is  expected  to  be  excellent  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  city. 

Brooklyn,  1,110,000:  Total  deaths,  2111 — 1131  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  22.90.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  306.00  ;  71  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  455 
from  diarrhoeal  diseases.     Deaths  from  consumption,  171. 

Syracuse,  95,000  :  Total  deaths,  158 — 78  under  five  years  of 
age.  Death-rate,  19.0.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  367.00 ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  50.  From  con- 
sumption, 20. 

Albany,  100,000  :  Total  deaths,  165 — 66  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  19.80.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from 
all  causes,  260.60  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  28.  From  typhoid- 
fever,  6  ;  from  consumption,  15. 

Buffalo,  335,709  :  Total  deaths,  444—233  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  15.87.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  416.50;  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  150.  From  con- 
sumption, 38. 

Rochester,  150,000  :  Total  deaths,  191 — 67  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  15.30.  Diarrhceal  diseases,  37.  From  consump- 
tion, 23.  October  12th — Diphtheria  is  prevalent.  During 
the  past  week  13  new  cases  were  reported.  Altogether  there 
are  now  32  cases  under  surveillance. 

North  Caroltna.— II.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  President, 
Salem  ;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  records  for 
August,  150,925  population — 62,723  colored.  Total  mortal- 
ity, 2ti — 103  colored.  Mortality  under  five  years  of  age,  68 
— 39  colored.  Annual  death-rates  per  1000:  white,  14.7; 
colored,  19.7  ;  total,  16.7.  Typhoid-fever  caused  21  ;  diar- 
rhceal diseases,  43  ;  consumption,  27. 

Asheville,  12,000 — 4000  colored:  Mortality,  14 — 4  colored. 
Annual  death-rate,  14.0  white,  15.0  colored,  12.0. 

Charlotte,  19,641 — 7856  colored  :  Mortality,  32 — 16  col- 
ored.    Annual  death-rate,  14.5  ;  white,  16.3  ;  colored,  24.3. 

Raleigh,  16.000 — 7500  colored  :  Mortality,  36 — 16  colored. 
Annual  death-rate,  27.0  ;  white,  28.2  ;  colored,  25.6. 

Wilmington,  22,000 — 13,000  colored  :  Mortality,  26 — 16 
colored.    Annual  death-rate,  14.2  ;  white,  13.3  ;  colored,  14.8. 
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WinstoUy  io,cxx)— 4800  colored  :  Mortality,  18—10  colored. 
Annual  death-rate,  15.6;  white,  25.0;  colored,  18.5. 

Ohio. — Byron  Stanton,  M.D.,  President,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  O. 
Probst,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnati^  336,000 :  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.D.,  Health 
Officer,  reports  for  the  month  of  August  451  deaths,  repre- 
senting an  annual  rate  of  16.40  per  1000.  There  were  168 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age.  From  zymotic  diseases  theie 
were  83  deaths,  and  from  consumption,  48.  October  ist. — 
Typhoid-fever  continues  prevalent. 

Cleveland^  262,000:  J.  L.  Hess,  M.D.,  Health  Officer, 
October  6th. — Diphtheria  continues  prevalent. 

Toledo^  120,000:  J.  T.  Woods,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
There  were  137  deaths  in  August,  of  which  66  were  under  five 
years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  13.69.  Zymotic 
diseases  caused  54  deaths,  of  which  36  were  cholera-infantum, 
8  diphtheria,  and  6  typhoid-fever.  Consumption  caused  11 
deaths.  October  ist.  —  Typhoid-fever  \s  prevalent  ;  attributed 
to  impure  water. 

October  3d.  —  Typhoid-fever  is  also  reported  prevalent  in 
Miami  City,  Marion,  and  in  Bracken  County.  Diphtheria 
prevails  in  Columbus,  Canton,  Newark,  and  Marion. 

Pennsylvania. —S.  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  President,  Lancas- 
ter ;  Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia^  1,163,864  :  M.  Veale,  Health  Officer,  reports  : 
In  the  four  weeks  ending  September  28th,  deaths,  1576 — 629 
under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate,  17.5  per  1000. 
Deaths  from  typhoid- f ever ^  yi  ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  86  ; 
from  consumption,  15.00. 

Annual  Report  for  1894,  a  volume  of  716  pages,  chiefly 
statistical,  nearly  one  half  being  a  detailed  record  of  inter- 
ments. 

Population,  estimated  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  1,139,457. 
Reported  for  the  year  :  Marriages,  7602  ;  births^  31,226  ;  deaths 
(exclusive  of  2001  premature  and  still-births),  22,680  ;  deaths 
under  five  years  of  age,  8431.  Death-rate,  19.90 — lower  than 
for  any  of  the  last  ten  years,  except  1889.  There  was  no  epi- 
demic during  the  year,  though  the  number  of  deaths  from 
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diphtheria  (including  406  **  croup")  was  1453 — an  increase  of 
131  over  the  previous^year.  Deaths  from  typhoid-fever,  370  ; 
malarial-fever,  24;  scarlet-fever,  153;  measles,  132;  whoop- 
ing cough,  190 ;  small-pox,  13 — cases,  126;  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases, 1405.  Deaths  from  consumption,  2513  ;  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  2142  ;  influenza  and  bronchitis,  761.  It  is  re- 
marked that  the  deaths  from  typhoid-fever  were  fewer  than 
for  many  years  ;  that  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption 
was  also  less  than  for  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  indicat- 
ing that  some  causes  are  at  work,  possibly  the  better  knowl- 
edge and  more  efficient  measures  taken  for  the  suppression  of 
this  disease.  The  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
were  also  less  than  usual,  a  favorable  indication  of  improved 
sanitary  conditions. 

Pittsburgh^  275,000:  J.  Guy  McCandless,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
reports  for  four  weeks  ending  September  28th  :  Deaths,  358 
— 142  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from  typhoid-fever^ 
16  ;  from  consumption,  23.    Annual  death-rate,  16.99. 

September  29th. — Typlwid-fever  epidemic  shows  no  signs  of 
abatement.  The  hospitals  of  the  two  cities  last  night  reported 
a  total  of  133  cases  under  treatment  and  increasing  daily. 
Eighteen  new  cases  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Health 
yesterday. 

McKeesport.  —  Typhoid-fever  is  also  epidemic— 62  cases  in 
the  month  of  September. 

Diphtheria  is  epidemic  in  Pottsville,  Lancaster,  Allentown, 
Dalton,  and  Allegheny. 

Rhode  Island. — A.  G.  Sprague,  M.D.,  President,  River 
Point  ;  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  M.D., Secretary,  Providence. 

Uxbridge,  October  2d. — The  epidemic  of  malaria,  which 
has  infested  the  town  for  the  last  three  months,  shows  no 
sign  of  abating,  but  is  rather  on  the  increase.  New  cases  are 
being  reported  every  day  from  localities  where  it  would  be 
least  expected,  and  its  ravages 'are  plainly  visible  in  the  faces 
of  all  its  victims.  A  few  days'  illness  produces  an  effect  that 
is  startling,  and  several  cases  have  developed  into  typhoid- 
fever^  resulting  in  two  deaths. 

The  report  of  the  bacteriologist.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  made  an  examination  of  the  various 
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ponds,  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  as  it  may  explain 
the  cause  of  the  epidemic  and  point  out  a  remedy. 
Thornton  has  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria. 

South  Carolina.— J.  R.  Bratton,  M.D.,  Chairman,  York- 
ville  ;  H.  D,  Fraser,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Charleston. 

Charleston^  65,165— white,  28,870  ;  colored,  36,295.  H.  B. 
Horlbeck,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  reports  for  four  weeks  end- 
ing September  28th  :  Deaths,  146 — 103  colored.  Under  five 
years,  49 ;  deaths  from  consumption,  34.  Annual  death- 
rates,  white,  19.27  ;  colored,  36.77  :  29.04  per  1000. 

South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls,  October  7th. — Health  Officer  Tufts,  in  his  re- 
port for  September,  calls  special  attention  to  the  prevalence 
of  typltoid'fever — 16  cases  during  the  month. 

Hartford y  September  19th. — The  city  schools  are  closed  on 
account  of  diphtheria. 

Tennessee.— J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville; 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  principal  diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater 
prevalence,  in  the  State  for  the  month  of  August  were  mala- 
rial-fever, typhoid- fever,  dysentery,  whooping-cough,  con- 
sumption, diarrhoea,  cholera-infantum,  scarlet-fever,  measles, 
lung  diseases  acute,  diphtheria,  mumps,  chicken-pox,  la  grippe , 
small-pox,  and  hay-fever. 

Memphis,  55,923— white,  28,064  ;  colored,  27,859.  Deaths 
in  August  :  White,  67  ;  colored,  57.  Death-rates  per  1000 
respectively,  28.65  ;  24.65  :  26.61. 

Nashville,  87,754 — white,  54,595  ;  colored,  33,159.  Deaths 
in  August  :  White,  69  ;  colored,  88.  Death-rates  per  1000 
respectively,  15.18;  32.12:  21.45. 

Centreville^  September  22d. — Typhoid-fever  is  epidemic. 
There  are  at  this  time  about  25  cases  in  the  city. 

West  Virginia.— W.  P.  Ewing,  M.D.,  President,  Charles- 
ton ;  N.  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Martinsburg. 

Wayne.  Huntington,  September  19th. — Typhoid-fever  is 
raging  at  Wayne,  and  this  afternoon  26#cabes  were  reported 
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there.  Several  deaths  have  already  occurred,  among  which 
was  Circuit  Clerk  Jamison  Mills,  who  died  yesterday.  It  is 
paralyzing  business  in  the  little  town,  as  the  well  are  kept 
busy  waiting  on  the  sick. 

Wisconsin.— Solon  Marks,  M.D.,  President,  Milwaukee; 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee^  275,000:  Harry  E.  Bradley,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  August  :  Deaths,  405  ;  under  five  years  of 
age,  242. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  5  ;  typhoid-fever,  4 ; 
consumption,  25.     Death-rate  per  1000,  17.67. 

October  6th. — Milwaukee  is  just  at  present  wrestling  with 
an  incipient  epidemic  of  typhoid-fever.  This  is  the  season 
when  it  rages  with  the  most  virulence.  There  were  7  cases 
reported  to  the  Health  Department  yesterday,  and,  as  is 
usual,  in  each  case  a  thorough  inquiry  was  made  in  order  to 
discover  the  cause.  The  majority  of  the  cases  investigated 
were  found  to  be  due  to  impure  milk,  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered at  the  house.  Well  water  and  lake  water  were  also  dis- 
covered to  have  caused  a  number.  There  are  now  20  cases 
of  the  disease  in  the  city.  The  unusual  number  reported  yes- 
terday has  given  the  authorities  some  concern,  and  they  are 
taking  extra  precautions  in  the  way  of  investigating  drinking 
water,  wells,  milk,  etc.  The  new  cases  are  principally  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  though  the  south  side  numbers  some. 

Green  Bay^  October  7th. — Typhoid-fever  so  prevalent  as  to 
be  almost  epidemic,  some  of  the  physicians  having  three  and 
four  cases  in  one  family. 

Chilton^  September  30th. — The  public  and  private  schools 
of  this  city  closed  this  afternoon,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of 
diphtheria, 

Eau  Claire^  October  8th, — Diphtheria  epidemic.  Up  to 
noon  to-day  36  cases  had  been  reported. 

Provincial  Board  OF  Health  of  Quebec  — E.  P.  Lacha- 
pelle,  M.D.,  President,  Monti eal ;  Elzear  Pelletier,  M.D., 
Secretary,  Montreal. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
for  the  month  of  September,  the  deaths  from  contagious  dis- 
eases were  :  Diphtheria^  95  ;  scar  let- f ever  ^  10  ;  typhoid- f ever  ^ 
109  ;  whooping-cough^  61. 


NEW   BOOKS  AND   BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Post-Darwinian.  Questions,  the  second  part  of  the  late 
Professor  George  J.  Romanes's  great  work,  **  Darwin,  and 
After  Darwin."  The  Open  Court  Pubh'shing Company,  Chicago. 
With  the  exception  of  the  concluding  chapters,  the  present 
volume  was  ready  for  pubh'cation  over  two  years  ago,  but  the 
severe  and  protracted  illness  of  Professor  Romanes  prevented 
its  speedy  completion.  On  his  death  in  1894  the  manuscript 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Professor  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  the  distinguished  biologist  and  Principal  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Bristol,  England,  who  has  successfully  edited 
the  work.  This  volume,  with  the  first  on  '*  The  Darwinian 
Theory,*'  and  the  booklet  on  **  Weismannism,"  doubtless 
constitutes  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  ^e';2^ra/ treat- 
ise of  evolution  in  the  English  language.  Pp.  334.  Price, 
$1.50. 

The  same  publishing  house  has  also  recently  issued  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  Professor  Romanes's  "  Thoughts  on  Religion," 
declared  by  a  prominent  writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  be 
"  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  the  century  has  produced." 
Pp.  184.     Price,  $1.25. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions OF  THE  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ;  also  the 
Acts  in  Acts  of  Congress  under  which  they  are  Made. 
By  Dr.  D.  E.  Salomon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry.    Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

A  pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages  of  practical  utility  to  all  per- 
sons engaged  or  interested  in  the  inspection  and  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock  and  their  products  ;  the  conditions  requir- 
ing, and  the  regulations  of  quarantine  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  ruminants  and  swine  ;  and  regulations  for  the  suppres- 
sion and  extirpation  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals. 

Cherries.     Bulletin  98.     Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Written,  we  are  told,  with  particular  reference  to  western 
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New  York  conditions,  but  is  evidently  equally  well  adapted  to 
conditions  elsewhere,  and  commendable  to  all  horticultuiists 
who  would  know  all  about  cherries. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Negro  Education  in  South  Carolina.— The  white  peo- 
ple in  South  Carolina  are  in  a  minority,  which  in  their  judg- 
ment imperils  their  continued  supremacy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effective  device  they  can  invent  that  will  not  be 
declared  contrary  to  the  national  Constitution.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  will  agree  upon  something  similar  to 
the  plan  adopted  several  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
No  man  may  vote  in  Mississippi  unless  he  can  read  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  or  intelligently  explain  its  provisions  if 
they  are  read  to  him.  This  arrangement  as  practised  lets  all 
the  white  men  in,  and  keeps  most  of  the  colored  men  out. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  not  learned  that  the  colored  people  of 
Mississippi  are  any  worse  off  than  their  brethren  in  other 
Southern  States  where  such  restrictions  have  not  been  adopted. 
If  applied  fairly,  so  as  to  admit  to  the  suffrage  every  man  of 
reasonable  intelligence  and  capacity  without  regard  to  color, 
there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  the  Mississippi  plan.  But 
the  fact  to  be  plainly  faced  is  this  :  The  colored  people  of  the 
South  are  picking  up  the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  educa- 
tion pretty  rapidly.  There  is  very  little  strain  in  the  immedi- 
ate situation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  colored  people 
are  giving  themselves  almost  no  concern  about  their  political 
rights.  They  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  their  friends  of  both  races,  who  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  industry,  thrift,  and  temperance,  and  suggest  the 
leaving  of  politics  for  the  present  to  white  men. — From  **  The 
Progress  of  the  Worlds* *  in  the  October  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  Causes  of  Vagabondage. —The  principal  causes  or 
sources  of  vagabondage,  as  I  understand  them,  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  : 

1.  The  love  of  liquor. 

2.  Wanderlust — the  love  of  wandering. 
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3.  The  county  jail,  owing  to  the  promiscuous  herding  of 
boys  and  homeless  wanderers  with  ctiminals. 

4.  The  tough  and  rough  element  in  villages  and  towns. 

5.  The  comparatively  innocent  but  misguided  pupils  of  the 
reform  school. 

Though  not,  properly  speaking,  a  cause  of  vagabondage, 
the  non-enforcement  of  law  is  its  nursing  mother,  and  mis- 
guided and  misapplied  charity  its  base  of  operations.  The 
tramp  evil  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  a  symptom  of  public 
ill-health.  As  such,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  such,  it 
deserves  to  be  more  thoroughly  investigated,  more  reasonably 
apprehended,  and  more  boldly  treated. — "  How  Men  Become 
Tramps,''  by  JosiAH  Flynt,  in  the  October  Century. 

A  Sexless  Education  at  Chicago.— At  Chicago,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  an 
absolutely  sexless  university  education.  Even  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years  certain  facts  have,  become  quite  clear  : 
the  university  has  not  attracted  merely  the  ordinary  constitu- 
ency of  a  Western  college,  but  the  equal  privileges  in  graduate 
as  well  as  under-graduate  courses  have  drawn  a  cultivated 
and  mature  class  of  young  women  ;  the  intellectual  standards 
have  not  been  lowered  by  the  presence  of  women,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  co-education  has  doubtless  kept  away 
many  desirable  men  who  prefer  the  traditional  freedom  of  a 
university  without  women  to  the  more  decorous  life  of  a  co- 
educational institution.  It  might  be  said  that  the  average 
ability  and  scholarship  of  the  women  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  men.  The  hysterical  feminine  intellect  in  my  experience 
is  not  met  with  more  frequently  than  the  dissipated  masculine 
intellect  in  our  Eastern  colleges. — From  **  Tfie  University  of 
Chicago,*'  by  ROBERT  Herrick,  in  the  October  Scribner. 

Only  a  lover  of  woods  and  streams  could  have  written  "  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Balsam  Bough"  in  the  October  Harper's. 
Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  author,  spends  his  summer  vaca- 
tions in  the  Canadian  forests  and  among  the  salmon  waters, 
and  his  description  of  the  careless,  open-air  life  makest  the 
reader  wonder  whether,  after  all,  much  of  the  so-called  civili- 

■ 

zation  is  worth  while.     Dr.  Van  Dyke's  article  is  illustrated 
by  Charles  Broughton. 
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Natural  Selection. — The  late  Professor  George  J.  Ro- 
manes, **  upon  whose  shoulders,"  Max  Miiller  says,  "the 
mantle  of  Darwin  fell,*'  considers,  in  the  October  Manist,  the 
question  whether  natural  selection  has  been  the  soie  or  dul  the 
c/ttef  csiuse  of  the  progressive  modification  of  living  forms.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Cope  and  the  Neo-Lamarckians  em- 
phasize almost  exclusively  the  influences  of  the  environment 
in  evolution,  while  Wallace  and  Weismann  lay  sole  stress 
upon  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Romanes  thinks  that 
Darwin's  view,  which  admitted  al/  factors,  but  laid  chief  stress 
on  natural  selection,  will  eventually  prove  the  most  accurate 
of  all. 

Misquotations. — It  is  a  common  fallacy  of  the  memory  to 
misquote  proverbs  and  poetry,  and  to  place  the  credit  where 
it  does  not  belong. 

"  The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb"  is  often 
cited  and  credited  to  the  Bible,  whereas  Laurence  Sterne  is 
the  author.  **  Pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters"  is  also 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  sacred  volume,  whereas  it  is  not 
there  ;  and  its  origin  is  not  known. 

Again,  people  say  :  **  The  proof  of  the  puddi.ig  is  in  chew- 
ing the  string,*'  which  is  arrant  nonsense,  as  the  true  proverb 
is  : 

**  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,  and  not 
in  chewing  the  string." 

*'  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still," 

is  absurd  ;  for  no  one  can  be  convinced  of  an  opinion  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  an  opposite  one.  What  Butler  wrote  was 
eminently  sensible  : 

*'  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still." 

A  famous  passage  of  Scripture  is  often  misquoted  thus: 
**  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone."     It  is  :  **  Let  him  first  cast  a  stone." 

Sometimes  we  are  told  :  **  Behold  how  great  a  fire  a  little 
matter  kindleth,"  whereas  St.  James  said:  "Behold  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth,*'  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing." 
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We  also  hear  that  "  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile/'  which  is 
not  as  sensible  or  forcible  as  the  true  proverb  :  "  A  miss  of 
an  inch  is  as  good  as  a  mile/' 

"  Look  before  you  leap"  should  be  :  "  And  look  before  you 
ere  you  leap.  * ' 

Pope  is  generally  credited  with  having  written  : 

"  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense,*' 


though  it  Would  puzzle  any  one  to  find  the  verses  in  his  writ- 
ings.    They  were  written  by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  who 
'died  before  Pope  was  born. 

Franklin  is  often  credited  with  :  **  Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy," but  the  maxim  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  may  be  found 
in  "  Don  Quixote." 

Sweet  Charity.— To  the  absolutely  destitute  it  is  plain 
that  anything  will  be  better  than  nothing,  and  so  we  give  the 
smallest  charity  to  those  who  need  charity  most.  I  dare  say 
people  will  deny  this,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same,  as  the  reader 
will  allow  when  he  thinks  about  it.  We  act  upon  a  kind  of 
logic  in  the  matter,  though  I  do  not  suppose  many  act  con- 
sciously upon  it.  Here  is  a  man  whispering  to  you  in  the  dark 
that  he  has  not  had  anything  to  eat  all  day,  and  does  not 
know  where  to  sleep.  Shall  you  give  him  a  dollar  to  get  a 
good  supper  and  a  decent  lodging  ?  Certainly  not ;  you  shall 
give  him  a  dime,  and  trust  that  some  one  else  will  give  him 
another  ;  or  if  you  have  some  charity  tickets  about  you,  then 
you  give  him  one  of  them,  and  go  away  feeling  that  you  have 
at  once  befriended  and  outwitted  him  ;  for  the  supposition  is 
that  he  is  a  fraud,  and  has  been  trying  to  work  you. 

This  is  not  a  question  which  affects  the  excellence  of  the 
charities  system.  I  know  how  good  and  kind  and  just  that 
is  ;  but  it  is  a  question  that  affects  the  whole  Christian  phi- 
losophy of  giving.  A  friend,  whom  I  was  talking  the  matter 
over  With,  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Christ's  doctrine  was 
applicable,  in  its  sweeping  simplicity,  to  our  complex  modern 
conditions  ;  whether  it  was  final,  whether  it  was  the  last  word, 
as  we  say.  Of  course  it  does  seem  a  little  absurd  to  give  to 
him  that  asketh,  when  you  do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to 
do  with  the  money,  and  when  you  do  not  know  whether  he 
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has  not  come  to  want  by  his  own  fault,  or  whether  he  is  really 
in  want. — From  '*  Tribulations  of  a  C/teerful  Giver^**  by  W.  D. 
HOWELLS,  in  the  Century  for  June. 
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SANITARY  BRUSHWOOD  PICKED  UP  IN  EUROPE. 


By  C.  W.  Chancellor,  M.D. 


No.  IV. 

THE  THERMAL  AND   MUD  BATHS  OF  ACQUI,  ITALY— CLIMATIC 

CONDITIONS. 

Mud  baths  and  sulphur  waters  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation as  anything  extremely  delightful,  but  the  excellent 
although  somewhat  primitive  arrangements  of  the  establish- 
ments at  Acqui,  together  with  the  care  and  experience  of  the 
attendants,  serve. to  reduce  these  disagreeables  almost  to  nil ; 
and  seeing  that  the  methods  of  treatment  now  in  use  have 
been  carried  on  here  with  great  benefit  to  sufferers  for  cen- 
turies, and  were  indulged  in  by  those  excellent  pioneers,  the 
Romans,  one  is  drawn  to  the  belief  that  the  advantages  would 
greatly  outweigh  the  drawbacks  which  the  American  valetudi- 
narian must  necessarily  encounter  in  visiting  this  distant 
point. 

The  town  of  Acqui  is  situated  in  Piedmont,  550  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bormida,  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  one 
hour  from  Alessandria,  three  from  Turin,  four  from  Milan, 
and  three  from  Savona,  which  is  the  principal  junction  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa.  It  is  convenient  to  Americans  who 
winter  in  Italy  on  the  Riviera,  or  in  France,  at  Nice,  during 
the  winter  season  or  in  the  spring,  and  also  to  those  who 
spend  the  summer  at  the  Italian  lakes. 
31 
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The  great  reputation  of  the  thermal  springs  of  Acqui  dates 
from  a  very  remote  period,  the  Romans  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  rule  in  Northern  Italy  having  sought  to 
turn  them  to  good  account.  To  this  end  they  erected  one 
of  those  superb  public  baths  in  which  they  delighted.  This 
monument  of  Roman  splendor  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
iconoclastic  hordes  who  ravaged  the  peninsular  when  the 
power  of  Rome  had  declined.  That  Acqui  has  in  modern 
times  been  reinstated  in  the  foremost  rank  of  popular  water- 
ing-places is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  curative 
properties  of  the  waters. 

Owing  to  its  situation  in  one  of  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Apennines,  the  air  of  Acqui  is  refreshed  during  the  summer 
heats  by  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains  and  from  the  sea, 
which  serve  to  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  summer.  It  thus  possesses  special  advantages 
seldom  found  together — a  warm  temperature  in  the  winter 
and  a  bracing  air  and  genial  climate  during  the  summer 
months.  The  effect  of  a  change  to  such  a  climate,  on  com- 
paratively healthy  people,  is  exciting  and  invigorating,  pro- 
moting circulation,  appetite  and  digestion,  and  increasing  the 
buoyancy  of  the  spirits  and  the  general  energies  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  instance  of  the  invalid,  exhausted  by  organic 
disease,  the  probability  of  such  excitement,  the  degree  of 
which  may  be  increased  by -the  mobility  which  so  often  attends 
severe  or  long-continued  action,  may  render  inadvisable  the 
removal  to  such  an  air  as  that  of  Acqui.  This  observation  is, 
moreover,  likely  to  be  applicable  to  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  more  acute  morbid  states,  especially  when  attended 
by  great  mobility  of  circulation  and  great  susceptibility  of 
tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  debility  and  relaxation, 
which  are  so  often  consequent  upon  the  removal  or  mitigation 
of  acute  disorders,  and  the  mixture  of  debility  and  congestive 
torpidity,  which  often  accompanies  protracted  convalescence, 
and  which  also  attends  indispositions  of  a  chronic  character, 
are  much  relieved  by  removal  to  the  thinner  and  less  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  of  this  district. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  around  Acqui  may 
help  to  explain  the  comparative  immunity  which  is  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  from  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases.    The 
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dry  and  absorbent  soil,  assisted  as  this  is  by  the  somewhat 
elevated  position,  must  conduce  greatly  to  this  result,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  stagnant  water  and  other  sources 
of  miasmatic  impurities.  The  town  of  Acqui,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000,  is  well  drained  and  sewered,  impurities  being 
quickly  removed  from  houses,  streets,  and  drains.  It  would 
be  well  if  a  security  of  this  important  kind  could  be  obtained 
for  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  States  ;  and  it  would 
be  especially  desirable  if  every  wateiing-place  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  resorts  of  the  toil-worn  for  recreation,  or  of  in- 
valids in  search  of  health,  were  compelled  to  present  such  a 
diploma  for  the  security  of  visitors.  It  were  at  least  wise 
and  prudent  that  no  watering-place  or  health  resort  should  be 
visited  until  after  such  inquiry  as  to  its  sanitary  character  had 
been  made  and  replied  to  satisfactorily. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  effect  of  change  of  air  is  to'in- 
crease  the  sensitiveness  of  the  animal  system,  to  render  it 
more  susceptible  to  all  external  influences^  whether  morbific 
or  otherwise  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  important  that  there 
should  be  no  poisonous  taint  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place 
resorted  to  for  change  of  scene  and  air  or  the  use  of  a  mineral 
water,  than  that  there  should  be  no  such  condition  in  the  air 
to  which  use  may  have  habituated  the  individual  system. 
We  read  that  the  wretched  prisoners  who  breathed,  during 
weeks  or  months,  the  mephitic  air  of  the  jails  in  the  mediaival 
times  often  escaped  an  attack  of  the  infectious  germs  which 
they  carried  with  them  in  their  clothes,  to  spread  disease  and 
death  through  the  courts  where  they  were  tried,  or  the  houses 
to  which  they  returned  after  their  acquittal  ;  and  we  know, 
moreover,  that  sailors  have  often  escaped  malignant  fevers,  to 
the  risk  of  which  they  had  been  exposed  during  a  voyage  in 
an  impure  ship,  to  carry  pestilence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  at  which  they  had  landed. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  remarkably  high  average  of 
health  is  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acqui  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  ;  the  generally  healthy  appearance  of  the 
children  is  the  subject  of  frequent  observation,  and  the  large 
number  of  people  who  live  to  an  advanced  age  has  always  been 
noticed.  Such  popular  statistics,  however,  if  not  founded  on 
precise  data,  are  not  to  be  received  with  implicit  trust  ;  but 
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that  there  is  an  important  degree  of  exemption  from  epidemic 
and  endemic  diseases,  that  they  are  generally  of  compara- 
I  tively  mild  character  when  they  do  occur,  and  that  all  diseases 

i  throughout  the  district  are  commonly  of  a  very  mild  and  sim- 

►  pie  type,  is  the  universal  experience  of  the  medical  residents. 

>  The  mud  treatment  at  Acqui  is  quite  different  from  that  at 

Homburg,  Baden-Baden^  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  and  other 
places,  where  one  gets  into  a  bath  containing  mud'  and  water. 
Here  the  mud,  in  a  very  hot  and  quite  tenacious  form,  very 
much  of  the  consistency  of  the  clay  of  which  bricks  are  made, 
is  apph'ed  locally  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  affected. 
The  patient  lies  on  a  straw  bed,  on  which  is  placed  a  sheet, 
and  the  attendant,  having  ascertained  the  suffering  parts, 
daubs  them  to  the  thickness  of  several  inches  with  the  mud 
or  **  fango,"  as  it  is  here  called.  The  invalid,  covered  with  a 
hot  sheet  and  blankets,  lies  for  half  an  hour  perspiiing  most 
freely,  then  gets  into  a  hot  sulphur  bath,  is  thoroughly 
cleansed,  rubbed  quite  dry,  and  returns  to  his  bed,  artificially 
warmed  in  readiness  for  him,  where  he  lies  for  an  hour,  per- 
spiring freely.  This  is  repeated  every  moriiing  during  the 
cure,  or  about  twenty  days.  Besides  the  baths  there  is  an 
excellent  cold  sulphur  water  which  every  one  drinks,  and  a 
boiling  spring,  "  La  BoUente,"  which  gives  out  165,000  gall- 
ons a  day  of  sulphurous  water  at  a  temperature  of  165°  F. 

There  are  four  bathing -establisUoients  in  Acqui.  Two  of 
them  are  State  institutions — one  for  the  treatment  of  military 
patients  and  one  for  the  poor.  The  other  two  are,  first,  the 
old  municipal  establishment,  a  splendid  group  of  buildings 
for  the  reception  of  persons  of  means,  who  will  find  it  replete 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel ;  second,  the  new 
building  in  the  city,  also  under  the  direction  of  the  munici- 
pality. While  the  government  has  constantly  endeavored  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  State  hospitals  in  Acqui,  the 
Municipal  Council  has  not  been  idle,  but  with  praiseworthy 
zeal  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  visitors  by  providing  increased  accommodations  for  their 
reception. 

The  municipal  establishments,  as  at  present  conducted, 
occupy  the  foremost  position  among  such  establishments  in 
Italy,  and  are  on  a  par  with  the  highest  class  thermal  resorts 
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in  Europe  ;  and  this  not  only  owing  to  the  superior  curative 
properties  of  the  waters,  but  because  of  the  comfort  vouch- 
safed to  visitors.  The  hotels  are  furnished  throughout  with 
elegance,  the  service  conducted  by  a  numerous,  attentive, 
and  efficient  staff  of  servants  ;  replete  with  everything  essen- 
tial to  physical  comfoct  ;  possessed  of  a  natural  supply  of 
drinking  water  of  the  greatest  purity  ;  situated  amid  shady 
avenues,  briliant  flower  gardens,  cool  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  lovely  panorama  of  hills  covered  with  flourish- 
ing villages  and  picturesque  villas. 

The  hot  springs  of  the  municipal  establishments  carry  in 
solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  minero-vegetable  matter, 
which  when  precipitated  forms  the  mud  that,  applied  to  the 
human  body,  performs  those  well-nigh  miraculous  cures  which 
have  made  Acqui  famous.  The  treatment  is  of  great  value  in 
all  manifestations  of  rheumatism,  whether  of  the  joints  or 
muscles,  in  strumous  diseases,  in  obesity,  in  rheumatic  gout, 
sciatica,  lumbago,  neuralgia,  affections  of  the  joints  due  to 
injury,  and  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  those  of  gouty 
origin.  The  mud  application  promotes  the  absorption  of  ex- 
udations due  to  rheumatic  gout,  which  cause  stiffness  and 
swelling  of  the  joints.  In  addition  to  the  deposit  from  the 
hot  springs,  the  same  character  of  mud  is  dug  out  of  a  moun- 
tain a  few  miles  from  Acqui,  brought  to  the  establishment, 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  several  yeais  in  tanks  of  boiling  sul- 
phur water  until  required  for  use.  Its  principal  chemical 
constituents  are  salicylic  acid,  oxide  of  aluminum,  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime. 

For  hydropathic  purposes  there  are  at  present  one  hundred 
and  forty  comfortable  bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  visitors, 
even  though  not  residing  in  the  hotel  of  the  **  Establishment 
Thermal."  They  are  used  for  mud  and  other  baths,  and  in 
an  adjoining  portion  of  the  building  hot  and  cold  douches 
and  natural  sulphurous  steam  baths  are  administered  by 
means  of  the  most  approved  modern  apparatus.  There  are 
no  resident  English-speaking  physicians,  but  M.  Guid^,  the 
director  of  the  hotels,  speaks  English  very  well,  and  Dr. 
Cavaliere  de  Alessandri,  the  medical  director,  speaks  French 
perfectly,  and  is  specially  competent  to  assume  the  medical 
care  of  visitors.  The  attendants  and  servants  all  speak 
French,  and  are  most  obliging. 
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Acqui  contains  a  very  ancient  cathedral,  with  handsonnely 
carved  white  marble  pulpit  and  magnificent  high  marble  altar, 
a  jine  organ  extremely  well  played.  Other  interesting  features 
are  the  remains  of  a  lofty  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  fine  statue 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  very 
satisfactor3%  the  feeding  excellent  ;  there  are  two  large  hotels 
belonging  to  the  same  Italian  company.  The  new  Grand 
Hotel  des  Thermes,  open  all  the  year,  is  situated  in  the  town, 
and  connected  with  the  new  bath  establishment  by  a  covered 
way.  The  old  Grand  Hotel  des  Thermes  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  in  a  well-wooded  park,  adjoining  the  Casino  and  a 
very  large  bathing  establishment. 

To  the  melodic  American  tourist  seeking  health  in  Europe, 
a  fresh  inducement  to  travel  in  Italy  may  be  afforcled  by  the 
recent  announcement  that  there  exists  somewhere  in  this  re- 
gion a  village  exclusively  populated  by  retired  organ-grinders. 
On  withdrawing  from  a  profession  in  which  they  have  acquired 
affluence,  they  have  returned  from  foreign  parts  to  their  own 
dear  native  country,  where  they  have  settled  down  *  *  among 
the  sweet  Italian  hills.'*  These  peripatetic  minstrels,  it  is 
stated,  have  retained  possession  of  the  instruments  which 
materially  aided  them  to  amass  wealth  in  the  land  of  the 
stranger.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  they  live  in  melody,  if 
not  in  harmony  with  one  another,  for  some  sort  of  a  tune 
may  always  be  ground  out  of  a  hand-organ,  even  of  the  most 
tinkling  variety,  while  the  accompaniments,  regarded  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  leave  almost  everything  to  be  desired. 
Like  the  wandering  sheep  of  the  nursery  rhyme — making  due 
allowance,  of  course,  for  poetical  license — "  when  they  came 
home,  they  brought  their  tails  behind  them  ;*'  for  if  tails  are 
not  organs,  what  are  they  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  mountain  village  populated  by 
affluent  Italians  is  something  altogether  out  of  the  common. 
Those  musical  supersensitives,  native  to  our  soil,  who  have 
sufTered  cruel  torment  and  nervous  prostration  at  the  hands 
of  afien  organ-grinders,  year  after  year,  knowing  scarcely 
any  **  surcease  of  sorrow,**  will  experience  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  these  prosperous  industrials,  in  their  hilly  re- 
treat,  can  enjoy  happiness  unalloyed  by  pangs  of  conscience  ; 
that  their  moral  withers  can  be  unwrung  by  penitential  re- 
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xnembrance  of  the  agonies  they  have  inflicted.  But  the 
Italian  organ-grinder  is  as  incapable  of  feeh'ng  remorse  as  his 
cantrapuntal  monkey^  or  the  **  next-door  pianist,"  or  the 
blood-sucking  mosquito,  whose  solos  **  make  night  hideous." 
All  these  torturers  of  humanity  believe  themselves  to  be  pur- 
veyors of  public  entertainment,  and  as  such  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  ;  while,  in  fact,  their  dreadful  performances  dis- 
tress the  invalid,  distract  the  student,  harass' the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  madden  the  true  musician. 
AcQUi,  Italy,  October  15.  1895. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-third  Annual  Meetings  held  in  Denver^  Col,,  October 

ist-4th,  1895. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS.* 


Second  Day,  October  2d, — The  morning  session  opened  at 
10  o'clock.  Following  the  announcements  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  Arrangements  regarding  various  excursions, 
etc.,  and  the  election  of  new  members,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  resolutions  of  Dr. 
Mitchell,  oflfered  on  the  previous  day,  regarding  the  trans- 
mission of  bacteriological  specimens  and  specimens  of  morbid 
tissues  through  the  mails,  were  unanimously  adopted.  Also, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  new  com- 
mittee was  created  on  Forestry  and  its  Relation  to  Public 
Health. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Hewitt  introduced  the  following  resolution  on 

THE  DEATH  OF  M.  LOUIS  PASTEUR. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Louis  Pasteur.  That  it  offers  to  his 
family,  to  his  assistants  at  the  Institute  Pasteur,  to  his  coun- 
try, to  the  members  of  the  profession,  sincere  condolence  in 
the  loss  of  a  master  of  .science.  His  work  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  is  as  he  would  have  chosen— his  everlast- 
ing monument.  His  example  as  an  humble  and  attentive 
servant  and  student  of  nature  is  the  precious  legacy  he  has 
left  us." 

*  Concluded  from  page  424.    • 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  McCormac,  a  silent  rising  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  addition  to  this  resolution,  a  cablegram  was  sent,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Formento,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Dr.  Roux,  of 
Paris,  containing  the  words  :  "  The  American  Public  Health 
Association  mourns  the  loss  of  Pasteur." 

T^he  roll  of  the  Advisory  Council  was  then  called,  and  vacan- 
cies filled. 

The  heading  of  papers  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  first  one 
read  was  on  *'  Municipal  Steam  Disinfection^*'  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
HORLBECK,  Health  Ofllicer  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  a 
brief  but  lucid  presentation  of  the  subject,  illustrated  by  lines 
and  diagrams. 

It  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  **  Disinfection  in  American 
Cities,"*  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin,  Health  Officer  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  He  submitted  statistics  gathered  from  fifty  cities  in 
this  country  and  Canada.  Only  two  out  of  this  number  disin- 
fect after  measles  and  the  other  minor  contagious  diseases. 
These  are  Rochester  and  Toledo,  and  their  systems  are  very 
thorough.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  were  men- 
tioned as  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  spread  of 
phthisis.  In  Detroit,  Denver,  and  Newark  the  favorite 
method  of  fumigation  is  with  sulphur.  St.  Louis  uses  steam, 
and  several  other  cities  use  mercuric  bichloride. 

Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver,  was  accorded  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Association.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  "  Bedding 
Supplies^  MattresseSy*  etc.  He  dumped  on  the  floor  a  collec- 
tion of  shoddy  rags,  not  very  clean  in  appearance,  which  he 
stated  in  a  vigorous  manner  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of 
material  put  into  rag  mattresses  of  the  cheaper  quality.  He 
thought  it  was  dangerous,  and  quite  likely  to  breed  disease. 
He  asked  the  Association  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of 
such  bedding,  and  concluded  by  saying  : 

*'  For  years  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  bring  about  re- 
form in  the  manufacturing  of  bedding.  In  the  interest  of 
pure  and  healthy  bedding,  I,  three  years  ago,  visited  the 
health  authorities  of  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, Buflfalo,  and  New  York  City  ;  also  those  of  Liverpool 
and  London,  England. 

"  Near  New  York  City  is  manufactured  to-day  a  shoddy 
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(rag)  comforter  that  is  sold  in  every  city  in  the  United  Slates. 
Shoddy  (rag)  mattresses  are  manufactured  in  every  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  In  Denver  there  are  two  such  manufac- 
tories, my  own  and  that  of  Kent  &  Stuchfield.  It  is  not  by 
choice  but  by  compulsion  that  they  are  made  here.  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  and  Wichita  ship  them  in  by  the  carload, 
hence  we  must  make  them  or  go  out  of  the  bedding  business, 
as  in  this  section  four  fifths  of  the  bedding  is  made  of  this 
vile  stuff. 

"  In  addition  to  the  notice  of  this  subject  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  I  have  again  called  the  attention  of  our  city 
Board  of  Health  to  this  subject,  while  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Jury  in  April,  1894,  when  I  endeavored  to  indict  myself  for 
making  this  dangerous  bed  filling.  We  had  these  medical 
officers  before  us  to  give  expert  testimony.  They  differed 
widely.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  nothing 
unhealthy  or  dangerous  about  it.  Needless  to  say,  the  Grand 
Jury  did  nothing,  except  to  make  a  slight  mention  in  their 
report  to  the  court  about  it. 

"  So  long  as  there  is  no  national  law  governing  the  subject, 
just  so  long  will  these  goods  be. manufactured  and  sold  \inder 
the  innocent  title  of  wool  bedding.  Every  drygoods  and 
house-furnishing  goods  store  have  these  goods  on  their 
counters. 

•*  The  following  extract  from  a  Chicago  paper  may  be  read 
with  interest.  It  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  old  truth 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 
What  precautions  have  we  in  the  matter  of  the  old  rags  ? 
None,  and  it  is  an  enemy  tenfold  greater  to  the  public  than 
the  mails  could  be  : 

"'Orient  Mail  to  be  Fvmigated. —Passengers  landed 
from  t/te  Galic  after  being  inspected,  — San  FRANCISCO,  Sep- 
tember 20. — The  steamer  Galic,  which  arrived  this  morning 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Yokohama,  did  not  stop  at  Honolulu. 
She  brought  eleven  passengers  from  Hiogo,  the  worst  infected 
port  in  the  Orient.  No  sickness  was  repotted  on  the  trip 
across,  and  no  alarm  was  felt  by  the  ship's  officers.  Since  last 
advices  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  cholera  plague  in 
the  Oriental  ports.  During  the  two  weeks  preceding  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  there  has  been  6  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Hong  Kong,  51  deaths  out  of  54  cases  at  Nagasaki,  256  deaths 
out  of  329  cases  at  Hiogo,  and  27  cases  with  19  deaths  at 
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Yokohama.  After  inspection  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  the  passengers  and  mail  was  landed,  and  the  steamer 
returned  to  quarantine. 

**  *  The  postmaster  to-day  received  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington, in  response  to  his  suggestion,  directing  him  to  fumi- 
gate all  mails  received  from  infected  ports. 

The  chief  of  police  to-day  ordered  a  house-to-house  can- 
vass for  the  purpose  of  compelling  all  citizens  to  put  their 
houses  in  the  best  sanitary  condition  possible.' 

**  I  hope  you  will  take  up  this  matter  earnestly,  and  pre- 
vent, at  least,  one  source  of  contagion." 

TAe  Microscopic  Diagnosis  of  Diphtheria  by  a  New  Stain- 
ing Method^''  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Crouch,  of  Denver, 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health.  The  author 
stated  that  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  by  the  micioscopic 
examination  of  cover-glass  preparations  from  the  membrane 
is  admittedly  imperfect.  By  the  ordinary  method,  we  are 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  occurrence  iii  large  numbers,  or 
almost  pure  cultures  of  bacilli  having  certain  moiphologic 
peculiarities,  which,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  bacilli  found  in  the  mouth,  if  such  are  pres- 
ent in  any  quantity.  A  method  which  would  give  a  specific 
stain,  as  with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  would  evidently  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Such  a  stain  has  not  yet  been  found. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  stain  so  specific  as 
to  detect  single  diphtheria  bacillus,  for  they  are  invariably 
present  in  a  certain  quantity,  if  present  at  all.  A  method 
which  will  detect  certain  of  them  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty would  be  sufficient  in  most  cases,  and  such  a  method, 
he  said,  ''  it  seems  to  me  I  have  found,  at  least  if  used  with 
the  proper  precautions  and  with  sufficient  skill.  I  believe 
from  my  experience  with  a  large  number  of  cases  that  this 
method  will  suffice  to  determine  the  diagnosis  in  a  very  large 
percentage  of  cases. 

"  The  diphtheria  bacillus,  as  seen  in  preparations  from  cul- 
tures, consists  of  bacilli  of  varying  sizes,  the  larger  ones  par- 
ticularly presenting  characteristic  features  in  the  way  of  club- 
shaped  ends  and  irregular  staining,  but  all  forms  showing  a 
tendency  to  the  alteration  of  deeply  and  lightly  stained  por- 
tions. In  addition  to  this,  and  distinct  from  it,  are  certain 
round  or  oval  bodies  which  may  be  made  apparent  by  certain 
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methods,  the  existence  of  which  was  brought  to  our  attention 
by  Babes,  Neitser,  and  Ernst.  The  method  pursued  by  the 
latter  was  to  stain  strongly  with  hot  methylene  blue,  and  fol- 
low this  with  Bismarck  brown.  These  bodies  would  be  blue, 
the  rest  of  the  bacillus  being  brown.  I  have  been  investi- 
gating the  feasibility  of  employing  this  peculiarity  of  the 
diphtheria  bacillus  to  differentiate  it  from  other  bacilli  found 
in  the  mouth,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  beyond  expecta- 
tion. I  found  likewise  simpler  methods  of  staining,  and 
peculiarities  which  I  believe  have  escaped  attention  hitherto. 
If  a  fresh  serum  culture  is  stained  momentarily  with  a  i  per 
cent  solution  of  methyl  green,  it  is  often  possible  to  bring 
out  these  bodies  without  further  treatment.  Treated  thus 
they  have  the  peculiarity  of  reddish  granules  in  a  faintly  green 
bacillus,  usually  one  at  each  end.  By  staining  with  methyl 
green  more  strongly,  and  following  with  methylene  blue,  bacilli 
with  red  dots  resembling  spores  will  be  seen.  These  bodies 
have  apparently  a  peculiar  affinity  for  methyl  green,  with 
which  they  enter  into  a  chemic  combination  resulting  in 
change  of  color  from  green  to  red.  Consequently,  methyl 
green  had  been  employed  for  their  detection.  By  adding 
other  colors,  the  penetration  of  the  methyl  green  may  be 
increased,  and  a  double  stain  obtained  immediately.  I  found 
dahlia  most  useful,  employed  in  the  following  proportions  : 
I  part  of  I  per  cent  dahlia  water,  5  parts  i  per  cent  methyl 
green,  and  4  parts  water.  If  either  color  predominates  in  the 
stain  too  decidedly,  the  other  color  is  cautiously  added  until 
the  desired  result  is  tested  on  the  bacilli  from  which  a  culture 
is  obtained.  The  stain  works  instantaneously,  and  if  too 
deep  the  effect  is  not  obtained.  In  such  a  case,  the  cover- 
glass  may  be  treated  quickly  with  Bismarck  brown,  which 
replaces  the  dahlia  in  the  body  of  the  bacillus,  leaving  the 
bodies  described  standing  out  in  contrast.  I  have  tested  this 
method  on  a  large  number  of  cases  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  months,  and  have  never  failed  to  find  the  result  of  the 
culture  positive  where  I  found  these  forms  present  in  the 
cover-glass  examination.  In  one  case  where  1  had  diagnosed 
diphtheria,  the  first  culture  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  second 
culture  which  I  had  taken  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  which 
fact,  it  seemed  to  me,  indicated  that  the  direct  examination 
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should  alw*ayshave  its  place  in  addition  to  the  culture.  These 
bodies  I  do  not  consider  to  have  any  connection  with  spores, 
in  spite  of  their  superficial  resemblance.  They  are  found  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  young  freshly  growing  cultures,  and 
are  much  less  abundant  in  older  cultures.  They  may  be 
readily  detected  in  cultures  only  a  few  hours  old,  and  thus 
made  use  of  to  confirm  a  diagnosis  earlier  than  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  culture.  That  they  are  not  degenerative 
forms  is  evident  from  the  same  considerations.  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  nuclear  nature  to  them,  and  propose  the  name 
nucleoid  bodies.  They  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
active  growth,  and  are  absent  in  the  resting  forms,  suggesting 
thus  the  resemblance  with  indirect  cell  division.  Being  par- 
ticularly abundant  during  the  earlier  and  more  rapid  growth, 
they  are  readily  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
from  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  brought  out,  they  ac- 
quire a  very  great  practical  importance  in  the  microscopic 
diagnosis  of  diphtheria." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Kin- 
youn,  the  latter  said  among  other  things,  *'  that  all  methods 
are  a  question  of  doubt  in  diagnosis.*'  Other  members  who 
discussed  the  paper  and  viewed  the  slides  under  the  micro- 
scope were  Drs.  Swartz,  Chapin,  Wright,  Shrader,  Guilbert, 
Leal,  and  Montgomery. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  on  **  Suggestions  as  to  Ocular 
Hygiene  in  the  Schools.'*  Among  other  statements,  the  author 
said  all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  ocular  conditions 
of  school-rooms  failed  more  or  less  to  take  into  consideration 
the  necessity  of  teaching  children  how  to  use  their  eyes.  The 
child  is  not  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  nor  is  he  taught  how  to 
avoid  eye  strain.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
the  teacheis  a  few  things  which  they  usually  do  not  know. 
Much  of  the  work  done  has  been  merely  in  showing  the  de- 
fects existing,  without  showing  any  remedies.  Even  if  it  were 
usual  to  have  examinations  made  of  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient.  If  the  teachers  do  not  them- 
selves understand  the  eye,  they  cannot  teach  its  proper  use. 
The  eye  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  monitor,  as  indicated  when 
eyes  are  habitually  used  after  they  are  tired.     The  matter  of 
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fair  limits  of  study  and  the  lighting  of  rooms  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  in  every  instance.  The  more  light  the 
better,  so  long  as  the  light  is  not  blinding.  The  point  of 
determination  should  be  the  darkest  part  of  the  room.  By 
an  arrangement  for  diffusing  and  mellowing  the  brilliant  rays, 
and  throwing  them  into  the  darker  corners,  the  room  can  be 
made  satisfactory.  The  relation  of  floor  space  to  window 
space  does  not  by  any  means  furnish  the  proper  standard  for 
determining  the  proper  amount  of  light.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  : 

1.  The  child  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  its  eyes. 

2.  The  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  school  room  as  to  the 
way  in  which  children  use  their  eyes  should  be  constant. 

3.  More  care  is  needed  in  lighting  school-rooms. 

In  the  discussion,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  North  Carolina, 
said,  one  trouble  was  that  the  child  was  permitted  to  stoop 
over  his  desk.  He  called  attention  also  to  the  great  improve- 
ment which  the  system  of  vertical  writing  affords  over  the  old 
slanting  system,  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  child  to 
assume  a  wrong  attitude  at  the  desk. 

Dr.  James  Madison  Watson,  of  New  Jersey,  said  the 
question  under  consideration  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  he  hoped  that  there  would  be  some  practical  suggestions 
for  futuie  work.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  nature  must 
be  aided  in  this,  as  in  all  things.  A  man  walking  on  a  street 
in  a  city  gradually  learned  to  see  many  things  at  once  without 
appearing  to  see  anything.  The  child  must  be  trained  to  see 
many  things  at  once,  biit  not  too  many.  Most  people  see  too 
much,  consequently  they  use  the  eye  too  much. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Holton  spoke  of  -.the  trouble  and  danger  aris- 
ing from  constantly  changing  the  focus  of  the  eye  of  the  child 
in  school,  looking  from  the  blackboard  to  the  book,  and  back 
again  frequently.  School  directors  should  investigate  this 
matter,  and  provide  against  such  a  danger  to  children's  eyes. 
Distant  focus  and  near  focus  should  be  more  intermediate 
when  a  child  has  to  study  simultaneously  its  book  and  a  black- 
board. 

Dr.  a.  G.  Young  stated  that  it  was  more  trying  to  read 
from  the  blackboard  than  from  the  book,,  because  the  range 
of  vision  was  usually  less,  the  figures  were  not  so  plain,  and 
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the  light  was  often  bad.     He  thought  there  should  be  great 
care  exercised  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  S.  H.  DurG(N  inquired  of  the  essayist  if  there  had 
been  any  examination  made  by  an  ocuh'st  of  the  children's 
eyes.  He  thought  there  should  be  an  inspection  of  children 
in  all  schools  to  ascertain  their  ocular  powers,  as  there  is  great 
variety  of  vision,  and  the  same  requirements  should  not  be 
made  upon  all  alike.  Teachers  should  leain  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  child,  and  always  consider  them. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken  considered  that  teachers  should  be 
taught  enough  to  discover  faults  in  the  eyes  of  pupils,  and 
know  which  ones  should  be  sent  to  an  oculist  for  closer  ex- 
amination. 

Dr.  James  A.  Steuart  inquired  if  a  blueboard  would  not 
be  better  than  a  blackboard  ;  he  thought  perhaps  blackboards 
are  oftentimes  too  shiny. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Dr.  Jackson  mentioned  several 
methods  for  teaching  children  to  see  quickly  and  accurately. 
He  stated  that  the  illumination  should  be  centred  upon  the 
thing  looked  at,  and  as  little  as  possible  upon  other  things. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  see  figures  on  a  blackboard  because  of  the 
polished  surface.  Blackboard  work  is  also  hard  on  the  ^y^s 
because  of  the  uncertain  amount  of  reflection  of  outside  light. 
He  had  purposely  kept  the  number  of  points  in  his  paper 
down  to  the  minimum,  thinking  it  would  prove  more  inter- 
esting to  do  so.  As  for  the  examination  of  children,  he 
thought  it  an  anomaly  that  they  were  questioned  so  closely 
concerning  their  former  studies  and  so  little  concerning  their 
physical  powers,  their  ability  to  see,  hear,  and  feel.  He 
would  not  underestimate  the  advantages  of  having  physical 
investigation  of  individual  children,  for  he  thought  this  quite 
necessary,  if  not  more  so  than  to  look  after  the  conditions  of 
all  children.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  which  surely  only 
needed  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  school  directors. 
The  system  in  vogue  in  examining  the  eyes  of  railway  em- 
ployes might  be  introduced  in  the  schools  with  good  effects. 
Regarding  the  color  of  the  board,  he  thinks  this  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  reflection  of  the  board.  If  a  board,  dead 
black,  with  no  gloss,  is  secured,  it  will  not  injure  the  eyes. 
The  next  paper  was  on  "  T/ie  Outlook  for  a  General  System 
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of  Registration  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United  States^'*  by 
Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  State 
Department,  Lansing,  Mich.  The  doctor  began  by  quoting 
a  prophecy  made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association 
twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  who  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  United  States  would  have  a  perfect  inter-State 
system  of  vital  statistics  before  the  end  of  this  century.  He 
took  up  the  points  and  showed  why  it  was  that  this  prophetic 
vision  had  not  been  realized,  and  continued  by  stating  that 
the  dependence  of  accurate  registration  of  vital  statistics  upon 
a  certain  degree  of  density  of  population  was  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Limits  of  den- 
sity of  population  were  suggested  below  the  minor  of  which 
accurate  registration  is  practically  impossible,  and  above  the 
major  of  which  such  registration  naturally  goes  into  effect  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct  of  social  organization.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  such  limits,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the 
advent  of  a  general  system  of  registration  for  this  country  is 
much  more  remote  than  many  vital  statisticians  have  sup- 
posed. A  review  of  the.  actual  results  of  State  registration  in 
all  the  States  of  this  country  having  systems  of  registration, 
good,  badj  and  indifferent,  was  presented  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  by  means  of  a  table  of  registered  death-rates  and  a 
diagram.  The  favorable  and  unfavorable  facts  bearing  upon 
general  registration  were  noted,  and  suggestions  made  whereby 
a  fairly  representative  though  partial  return  of  mortality 
from  a  large  pait  of  the  United  States  may  be  obtained  until 
the  general  advance  in  populousness  will  admit  of  general 
registration.  Amung  these  means  are  :  i.  The  promotion  of 
municipal  registration,  and  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  results 
of  such  registration  ;  2.  Supporting  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  studies  of  sanitary  climatology  recently  undertaken  ; 
3.  Extension  of  the  methods  employed  by  Dr.  Billings  in  the 
compilation  and  study  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  elev- 
enth census,  together  with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
division  of  vital  statistics  as  an  important  part  of  any  pro- 
posed  permanent  census  organization  ;  4.  Prevention  of  retro- 
grade action  on  the  part  of  any  States  sufficiently  advanced 
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in  wealth  and  populousness  to  support  accurate  systems  o( 
registration.  It  was  further  urged  that  the  attention  of  the 
boards  of  commissioners  appointed  by  many  States  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  greater  uniformity  of  statute  laws  be 
called  to  the  importance  of  uniform  legislation  relating  to  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

Dr.  Charles  Denison  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions 
favoring  the  creation  of  a  National  Department  of  Health, 
with  special  reference  toward  prohibiting  the  immigration  to 
this  country  of  diseased  and  otherwise  unfit  persons,  also  with 
power  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases,  which  were,  under  the  rules,  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Holton  moved,  duly  seconded,  that  when 
the  Association  adjourns  on  Friday,  it  does  so  to  reconvene 
at  Colorado  Springs  on  Monday  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  at 
10  o'clock,  for  a  short  session.     The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President  announced  the  following  members  to  con- 
stitute the  Special  Committee  in  reference  to  the  **  Inter' 
national.  Pollution  of  Waters  Problem,*'  as  suggested  during 
the  forenoon  of  Tuesday's  session  :  Dr.  P,  H.Bryce,  Rudolph 
H Cling,  Dr.  C.  O.  Probst. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  upon  the  Treasurer's 
annual  report  was  next  heard.  The  report  stated  that  all 
vouchers  for  disbursements  of  funds  and  the  entire  report  of 
the  Treasurer  was  found  correct.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Wilbur  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
cordially  commends  the  action  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  in  undertaking  the 
collection  of  data  relating  to  sanitary  climatology. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
indorses  the  method  first  employed  in  the  last  United  States 
census,  of  studying  the  vital  statistics  of  certain  American 
cities,  as  registered  by  local  authority,  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  recommends  that  such  method  of  treating  vital  statistics 
be  carried  out,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  by  the  twelfth 
United  States  census  for  each  year  of  the  present  decade. 
Inasmuch  as  the  collection  of  accurate  vital  data  implies  con- 
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tinuous  and  not  intermittent  action  on  the  part  of  the  cen- 
tral registration  authority,  it  is  obvious  that  a  permanent 
division  of  vital  statistics,  as  a  part  of  a  permanent  census 
bureau,  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  decennial  census. 

**  Reso/ved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  a  registration  law  (or  to  formulate  the  principles  to 
which  a  registration  law  should  conform)  suitable  for  adoption 
by  States  not  having  at  present  at  accurate  system  of  regisiia- 
tion  of  births  and  deaths. 

*'  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  be  appointed  to  present  to  the  boards  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  certain  States  to  promote  greater 
uniformity  of  statute  laws,  the  importance  of  uniformity  in 
the  methods  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union." 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  lo  o'clock  A.M., 
Thursday. 

Third  Day ^  October  3^/,  Morning  Session.— The  Association 
did  not  convene  until  11  o'clock,  owing  to  the  protracted  ses- 
sion of  the  Advisory  Council.  The  first  announcement  was  a 
report  from  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Dr.  Wilbur  during  the  preceding  afternoon.  The 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
of  Diseases  and  Forms  of  Statistics.  After  a  number  of  an- 
nouncements by  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  the  first  paper  announced  on  the  programme 
was  on 

"  National  Legislation  for  the  Care  of  the  Public  Health^'' 
by  Dr.  William  P.  Munn,  Commissioner  of  Health,  Denver, 
Col.,  in  which  he  said  the  failure  of  Congress  to  support  the 
National  Board  of  Healthy  which  ended  its  existence  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  has  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  work- 
ing sanitarians  of  the  whole  country.  It  seems  to  be  an  axiom 
with  our  national  legislators  that  cattle  and  hogs  are  of  infin- 
itely more  importance  than  are  human  beings.  There  are, 
therefore,  in  existence  in  this  country  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
institutions  whose  existence  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
noise  they  make  about  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
great  American  hog  and  other  animals  whose  welfare  is  of 
32 
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much  importance,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  The  medical  profession  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  asking  Congress,  with  little  apparent  prospect  of 
success,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
shall  give  to  the  interests  of  human  beings  at  least  as  much 
attention  as  has  been  bestowed  in  the  past  upon  (arm  animals. 
Congress  has  practically  told  the  medical  profession  that  the 
interests  of  human  beings  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  national  legislation  for  their  protection.  It  is  appar- 
ently futile  to  demand  of  Congress  a  recognition  which  it  is 
so  loath  to  give.  For  this  reason  I  have  thought  of  making 
a  proposal  of  a  different  nature,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
arouse  antagonism,  and  being  based  upon  the  same  general 
plan  as  that  which  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in  secui- 
ing  recognition  for  the  agricultural  element  of  our  nation, 
will  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
various  Congressmen  in  making  an  appropriation  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  various  State  authorities  ;  and  to  this  extent 
strengthening  certain  already  existing  State  institutions,  with- 
out the  State  itself  being  forced  into  any  further  expenditure 
for  the  purpose.  Briefly,  the  proposition  is  this  :  to  establish 
^  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  connection  with  each  State 
Board  of  Health  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established,  a  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  which  shall  be 
suppotted  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  National  Con- 
gress. The  plan  is  formulated  upon  the  same  basis  as  that 
upon  which  was  established  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  connection  with  the  various  agricultural  colleges 
in  each  State.  These  experiment  stations  have  been  an  un- 
qualified success  in  many  of  the  States,  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  arousing  an  enthusiasm  among  scientific  agricultur* 
ists  and  promoting  sensible  experimentation  among  farmers. 
It  is  hoped  that  ?  similar  beneficial  influence  would  be  exerted 
by  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  a  Laboratory  of  Hygiene 
in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  States 
where  no  State  Board  exists,  the  fact  that  the  Congressional 
appropriation  might  be  available  would  be  a  sensible  stimulus 
to  the  enactment  of  statutes  creating  a  State  Board.  State 
Boards  having  the  usual  dribbling  allowance  that  is  made  for 
their  support  by  the  average  Legislature,  because  the  doctors 
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composing  their  membership  are  not  politicians  of  sufficient 
influence  to  secure  proper  recognition,  would  be  placed  upon 
a  firm  financial  footing,  and  made  capable  of  doing  their 
proper  work  and  wielding  their  proper  influence  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  The  many  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  sanitary  science  from  the  co-operation  of  forty  or 
more  laboratories,  woiking  by  co-ordinate  methods  upon 
similar  problems,  cannot  be  more  than  hinted  at. 

I  submit  the  proposed  bill  without  further  comment  : 

An  Act  to  establish  Laboratories  of  Hygiene  in  connection  with 
State  Boards  of  Health  existing  by  law  in  the  several  States. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-' 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  in  oider  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  public  health,  and  to 
promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the 
principles  and  applications  of  hygienic  science,  there  shall  be 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health 
in  each  State  or  Territory  established,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  established,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as 
a  **  Laboratory  of  Hygiene." 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  Labora- 
tories of  Hygiene  to  conduct  original  researches  or  verify  ex- 
periments upon  the  diseases  to  which  human  beings  are  sub- 
ject, and  methods  of  prevention  of  the  same  ;  the  chemic 
composition  of  human  and  animal  substances  of  various 
kinds  ;  the  production  within  the  animal  organism  of  toxins 
and  antitoxins  ;  the  comparative  advantage  to  human  beings 
of  residence  in  certain  localities  and  under  certain  climatic 
and  meteorologic  conditions  ;  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
human  beings  of  varying  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  alti- 
tude, occupation,  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  dwelling-places  ; 
the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  study 
of  disease  and  disease  prevention,  and  such  other  researches 
and  experiments  bearing  upon  the  health  of  human  beings  as 
may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and 
Territories. 
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Sec.  3.  That  io  oider  to  secure  as  far  as  practicable,  uni- 
formity of  methods  and  results  in  the  work  of  said  labora- 
tories, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  furnish  forms,  as  far 
as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion or  experiments  ;  to  indicate  from  time  to  time  such  lines 
of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, to  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purpose  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of 
said  laboratories  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  cf  Feb- 
ruary, to  make  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  Territoiy  in 
which  it  is  located,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  opera- 
tions, including  a  report  of. its  receipts  and  expenditures,  a 
copy  of  which  report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  laboratories, 
to  the  said  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  said  laboratories  at  least  once  every  six  months,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  newspaper  in  the  States 
or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and  to 
all  public  health  officers  and  to  such  other  persons  actually 
interested  in  matters  of  public  health  as  may  request  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  means  of  the  laboratories  will  permit. 
Such  bulletins  or  reports  and  the  annual  reports  of  said 
laboratories  shall  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  free  of  charge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster-General  may  from  tim.e  to  time  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  conducting  investigations  and  experiments,  and 
printing  and  distributing  the  results,  as  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, the  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated 
to  each  State,  to  be  especially  provided  for  by  Congress  in 
the  appropriation  from  year  to  year  out  of  money  in  the 
Treasury,  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  installments,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year, 
to  the  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  by  each  of 
said  State  Boards  of  Health,  to  receive  the  same,  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1897  ;  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  out  of  the  first  annual  appropriation  so 
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received  by  any  laboratory,  an  amount  not  exceeding  one- 
fifth  may  be  expended  in  the  erection,  enlargement,  or  repair 
of  a  building  or  buildings  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  woik 
of  said  laboratory  ;  and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding 
5  per  centum  of  such  annual  appropriation  may  be  so  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  any  of  said  laboratories,  that  a  portion  of  the 
preceding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual 
appropriation  to  such  laboratory/  in  order  that  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  to  any  laboratory  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance 
and  support. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
impair  or  modify  the  legal  relations  existing  between  any  of 
the  said  laboratories  or  Boards  of  Health  and  the  government 
of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively 
located. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  States  having  Boards  of  Health  entitled 
under  this  section  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  and  having  also 
Laboratories  of  Hygiene  established  by  law,  separate  from 
said  Boards  of  Health,  such  States  shall  be  authorized  to 
apply  such  benefits  to  investigations,  researches  at  labora- 
tories so  established  by  such  States ;  and  no  Legislature 
shall  by  contract,  express  or  implied,  disable  itself  from  so 
doing. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  to  the  purposes  of  said  grants  ;  Provided, 
that  payments  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein 
made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  regular  session  of  its  Legislature  meeting  next 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of 
the  Governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as 
binding  the  United  States  to  continue  any  payments  from 
the  Treasury  to  any  or  all  of  the  States  or  institutions  men- 
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tioned  in  this  Act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  sus- 
pend, or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

An  abstract  of  a  report  by  E.  B.  WESTON,  C.E.,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  upon  *'  Bacterial  Results  from  Mechanical  Filtra- 
tion,*'  was  read  bv  Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swartz.  In  Pr'ovi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  plant  capable  of  filtering 
15,000,000  gallons  daily  if  the  experiment  were  successful. 
The  filters  were  two  of  the  natural  sand-bed  form,  imitating 
the  usual  filter  bed.  After  the  first  seven  months  the  experi- 
ments were  discontinued,  it  having  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  the  length  of  run  yvas  much  less  than  the  mechani- 
cal filter  before  the  bed  became  clogged,  and  the  rate  of  flow 
in  the  natural  bed  was  but  30,000,000  per  acre  in  twenty-four 
hours,  while  the  mechanical  filter  was  run  at  the  rate  of 
125,000,000  per  acre  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  paper  is  re- 
plete with  statistics  and  facts  concerning  the  construction  of 
filters.     The  next  paper  was  on 

"  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,"'  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Durgin. 
He  said  :  '*  It  is  my  purpose  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  how 
work  is  done  in  Boston,  and  the  result  of  four  months'  work, 
as  the  machinery  to  do  this  was  set  in  motion  November  1st, 
1894.  The  statistics  given  showed  that  over  one  thousand 
cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  were  detected  by 
the  medical  inspector  in  time  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  con- 
tagion. The  city  is  divided  into  fifty  school  districts,  giving 
an  average  of  about  four  school-houses  and  1400  pupils  to 
each  district.  One  physician  was  appointed  by  the  Bo;ird  of 
Health  for  each  district  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  year.  It  is  his 
duty  to  make  a  visit  to  each  master  of  schools  daily,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session.  The  master  re- 
ceives from  each  of  the  teachers  in  the  district  early  reports 
as  to  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  illness  in  any  pupil  under 
their  charge.  These  reports  are  given  to  the  visiting  physi- 
cian, who  at  once  examines  the  child  and  makes  a  record  of 
his  diagnosis  and  action  ;  if  the  physician  finds  the  child  too 
ill  to  remain  in  school,  it  is  sent  home  for  the  care  of  the 
parents  and  the  family  physician.  .  .  .  Only  favorable  re- 
ports have  been  made  concerning  the  operation  of  the  plan. 
The  corps  of  medical  men  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  the 
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control  of  contagious  disease.  The  work  is  gt*neia!ly  ap- 
proved by  the  medical  profession,  by  schoolteachers,  and  the 
community  at  large.  For  $10,000  a  year,  the  teachers  and 
70,000  school  children  have  the  benefit  of  well-selected  medi- 
cal oversight. " 

This  paper  was  followed  by  '*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposal  of  the  Dead,'*  which  was  rccid  by  the  Chaiiman,  Dr. 
C.  O.  Probst.  It  was  largely  historical,  as  the  committee  had 
taken  considerabe  pains  to  gather  statistics  regarding  crema- 
tion in  this  country.     Summarized,  the  committee  concludes  : 

1.  Cremation  is  to  be  favored  as  a  safe  and  cleanly  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead. 

2.  Cremation  in  the  United  States,  at  least  for  many  places, 
needs  further  safe- guarding  to  prevent  concealment  of  crime. 

3.  Earth  burial  under  proper  conditions  is  also  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  method  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

4.  The  location,  preparation,  and  use  of  burial-grounds 
should  be  controlled  by  statutes  under  direction  of  boards  of 
health. 

5.  Intra-mural  burial  should  be  prohibited,  and  a  consider- 
able space  in  which  there  should  be  no  burials  should  be  pro- 
vided around  the  outer  areas  of  cemeteries,  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  dwellings. 

6.  Cemeteries  should  have  a  loose,  porous  soil,  under- 
drained,  and  precautions  should  be  taken  to  protect  sources 
of  water  or  ice  supplies  from  such  drainage. 

7.  Closed  vaults  and  indestructible  receptacles  or  coffins 
(or  the  dead  should  not  be  used,  the  body  being  permitted  to 
return  to  dust  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Dr.  a.  Walter  Suiter,  of  New  York,  followed  with  a 
paper  on  **  The  Disposal  of  the  Dead,  having  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Prevalent  Practice  of  Embalming,^'  in  substance  as 
follows  : 

**  From  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  topics  re- 
lating to  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies  have  been  universally  in- 
teresting. No  subject  has  been  more  carefully  studied  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  facts  to 
state  that  no  material  advancement  as  to  methods  of  preserva- 
tion or  final  disposition  has  been  made  over  those  which  were 
practised  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago.     Indeed,  there  is 
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a  growing  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  to  return  to  the  cus- 
tom generally  in  vogue  previous  to  the  Christian  era  (crema- 
tion) would  solve  many  perplexing  problems  with  which  sani- 
tarians are  not  unfamiliar. 

**  According  to  early  chronologic  records,  no  branch  of  art 
was  cultivated  in  higher  degree  than  that  of  the  embalming 
of  the  human  corpse.  Affection  and  superstition — always 
the  greatest  nfiotive  powers  of  the  world — together  with  the 
pievalent  fanciful  ideas  associated  with  death  and  subsequent 
everlasting  life,  all  combined  to  give  the  greatest  prominence 
to  the  extraordinary*  elaborate,  and  costly  methods  which 
were  employed  in  the  remote  periods  of  civilization  for  the 
preservation  of  dead  bodies  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept 
uninterred." 

In  regard  to  the  present  practice  of  embalming,  he  held 
that  there  is  too  much  carelessness  shown  in  doing  the  woik 
by  undertakers,  without  legal  regulation  to  obviate  it.  It  is 
the  doorway  to  an  enormous  and  systematic  deception — a 
commercial  fraud,  in  fact,  as  a  comfortable  fee  is  charged  for 
the  service. 

**  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  General  Grant.  Extraor- 
dinary precautions  were  taken  to  preserve  the  body.  The 
embalming  was  done  in  accordance  with  methods  in  vogue, 
but  a  few  days  later,  when  the  remains  reached  Albany,  the 
well-known  features  of  the  distinguished  man  were  almost 
unrecognizable." 

The  danger  of  embalming  as  a  means  of  concealing  crime 
by  poisoning  was  referred  to,  and  incidents  cited  to  show  that 
it  had  been  done.     Moreover — 

'*  Gallons  of  poisonous  solutions  are  squirted  into  bodies  in- 
discriminately, which  are  in  an  incredibly  short  time  imbibed 
by  other  bodies  in  cemeteries,  and  are  absorbed  by  contiguous 
soils  and  streams  and  also  wells  that  are  fed  by  subterranean 
waters  which  receive  the  percolations  of  graveyards  filled  with 
bodies  thus  treated.  For  example,  a  recent  examination  of 
the  waters  of  Scajaquadu  Creek,  which  flows  through  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  were  found  to  be  impregnated  with 
considerable  quantities  of  arsenic  of  this  kind  used  in  the 
prevalent  method  of  embalming." 

A  law  to  regulate  embalming  the  essayist  considered  im» 
perative. 
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At  1.30  o'clock  the  Association  adjourned  until  evening. 

Evening  Session  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  in  Unity  Church, 
with  President  Bailey  presiding. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Solly,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  on  **  The  Influences  Peculiar  to  High  Altitudes 
upon  Sanitary  Conditions,**     The  author  said  in  part  : 

With  diminished  barometric  pressure  we  have  less  pressure 
upon  the  body,  hence  a  diminished  amount  of  oxygen.  High 
aUitude  increases  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  The  heart 
is  increased  in  strength  and  made  larger,  and  the  blood  has 
greater  ability  to  absorb  oxygen.  The  lungs  are  rendered 
more  powerful  to  resist  germicidal  tendencies.  There  is  a 
more  vigorous  circulation,  hence  more  violent  inflammatory 
action  may  supervene,  as  in  acute  pneumonia.  Better  results 
are  attained  in  ansemia,  or  neurasthenia,  or  where  anaemia  is 
a  prime  factor  in  a  disease,  also  in  chronic  germ  disease,  as  in 
tuberculosis.  The  germicidal  power  of  the  blood  is  strength- 
ened. Typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  and  measles  are  of  much 
milder  form  than  in  a  lower  climate,  and  oftentimes  they  are 
unrecognizable.  Convalescence  is  more  rapid  and  complete 
than  at  sea-level.  In  elevated  climates  there  is  greater  in- 
creased precipitation.  If  dizziness  supervene,  this  lessens  the 
temperature  upon  the  body.  Sunstrokes  as  a  matter  of  course 
are  rare.  Myalgias  and'  pleurisy  are  frequent.  Dry  air,  sun- 
light, and  sun  heat  increases  nerve  tension.  Dry  air  allows 
the  sun  to  shine  with  greater  brightness,  therefore  with  more 
vivifying  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  physique  is  de- 
pressed, the  effects  will  be  as  fatal  as  in  lower  climates. 
Horses  raised  in  high  regions  had  been  able  to  endure  much 
fatigue.  It  was  the  same  with  men,  who  had  a  larger  lung 
expansion.  The  dryness  improved  the  action  of  the  skin, 
liver,  and  bowels  in  one  class  of  persons,  while  in  another  it 
decreased  their  action.  Disease  is  less  easily  acquired  in  high 
altitudes.  Nevertheless,  people  living  there  must  observe  as 
proper  sanitary  precautions  as  though  they  lived  elsewhere. 
The  author  also  argued  that  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood  is  increased.  The  chest  expansion,  as  is  remarked  fre- 
quently by  almost  all  observers,  is  augmented,  and  especially 
are  the  apices  of  the  lungs  of  the  native-born  children  and 
old  residents  better  filled  with  air.     Further  deductions  were 
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to  the  effect  that  where  there  are  other  deficiencies  in  the 
bloody  provided  that  other  conditions  do  not  exist,  high  alti- 
tude is  a  most  important  factor  and  influence  in  the  treatment 
as  well  as  prevention  of  disease. 

Dr.  Henry  Sew  all,  in  the  discussion  that  followed,  said 
that  no  such  paper  should  be  read  witliout  some  discussion 
upon  it,  as  our  ignorance  of  the  physiologic  condition  and 
vital  forces  that  high  altitudes  exert  upon  the  human  economy 
is  so  great.  We  should  all  take  up  the  study  of  this  subject, 
of  the  effect  of  high  altitudes  upon  hearts,  to  study  if  their 
area  of  dulness  is  increased,  also  regarding  the  increased  or 
decreased  action  of  the  liver  and  skin.  If  there  is  a  decreased 
action  of  the  skin,  the  kidneys  must  reply.  He  has  treated 
cases,  and  illustrated  his  remarks,  where  the  urinary  secretion 
is  enormous,  and  where  hyalin,  granular  and  epithelial  casts 
are  very  common  indeed,  due,  as  he  stated,  where  there  was 
no  pathologic  condition,  but  attributable  to  a  less  active  condi- 
tion of  the  skin.  He  thought  it  was  a  shame  that  those  who 
lived  in  high  altitudes  did  not  experiment  more  upon  the 
effect  of  high  altitude  on  health.  He  pleaded  for  individual 
observation  for  researches  in  this  altitude,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  truth.  Regarding  his  personal  experience  :  years 
ago,  before  removing  to  Colorado,  a  "  homoeopathic"  physi- 
cian advised  him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  would  die  within  a  week. 
He  came  here,  however,  and  was  glad  to  be  disappointed. 

Dr.  Domingo  Orvananos,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  said 
that  there  was  an  institution  in  his  city  where  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  effects  of  altitude  upon  disease.  The 
average  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the'  blood,  in  the  high 
altitude  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  were  several  millions  more 
than  in  persons  who  dwell  in  a  low  altitude.  Consumption 
in  the  first  and  second  stages  was  very  easily  cured.  Pleuiisy 
is  not  as  common  in  Mexico  as  it  is  here.  The  remainder  of 
his  remarks  were  confined  principally  to  the  methods  of  heat- 
ing the  houses  in  Mexico. 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Brvce  spoke  at  some  length  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  catarrhal  troubles  and  diphtheria,  which  pre- 
vails unusually  in  the  central  States  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  large  mortality  from  the  latter  disease  in  his  province,  as 
well  as  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States.     In  Ireland 
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the  mortality  of  those  dying  of  diphtheria  is  one  third  less 
than  in  England.  In  England,  those  who  succumb  to  diph- 
theria are  one  half  less  than  in  Ontario,  hence  her  record  is 
better  than  in  Canada,  while  in  Ontario  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  If  the  methods 
of  heating  dwelling-houses  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prev- 
alence of  diphtheria,  or  of  inducing  diphtheritic  throats  and 
so-called  catarrh,  wherein  is  the  relation  between  abnormal 
dryness  and  these  maladies?  He  desired  to  know  about  the 
frequency  of  catarrh  said  to  exist  in  this  climate. 

•  Dr.  Carl  Wende  desired  a  little  more  information  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  hyalin  casts  in  the  cases  cited  by  Dr. 
*Sewall. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga,  of  Mexico,  stated  that  the  climate 
of  Mexico  is  divided  into  three  zones.  High  altitude,  which 
is  2000  metres  above  sea-level  ;  medium  altitude,  which  is 
below  this,  and  low  altitude,  or  sea-level.  In  the  latter  zone^ 
tubercular  disease  is  very  frequent,  and  micro-organisms  were 
readily  recognized  there.  The  disease  is  difficult  to  cure.  In 
the  medium  altitude,  phthisis  prevails  to  a  very  much  less 
extent,  while  at  2000  metres,  or  above  this,  it  does  not  exist 
at  all. 

Dr.  Gregorio  Mendizabal,  of  Orizaba,  briefly  stated  his 
observations  by  calling  attention  to  the  influence  of  humidity 
in  different  little  towns  of  the  republic  on  the  development  of 
phthisis.  Dampness  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms  and  this  disease. 

Dr.  Solly  concluded  the  discussion  by  saying  :  We  cry 
loudly  for  careful  research  and  the  study  of  facts  regarding 
the  influence  of  high  altitudes  upon  the  human  system. 
Physiologists  state  it  as  a  broad  proposition  that  a  high  climate 
is  good  for  thin-blooded  people.  He  answered  Dr.  Bryce  by 
stating  that  diphtheria  was  not  uncommon  on  high  ground, 
and  when  it  did  exist  it  was  not  so  contagious  as  on  low 
ground  ;  but  if  it  became  contagious  it  was  likely  to  be  very 
virulent.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  dryness  of  the  upper 
air  passages  render  them  more  easy  for  lodgment  of  germs, 
and  then  disease  is  more  serious  in  high  altitudes,  and  yet 
high  altitudes  are  prejudicial  to  germ  diseases.  As  regards 
humidity,   we  knovv  this  will   induce  tubercular   difficulties. 
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Cold  and  dampness  combined  is  also  a  peculiar  element  to 
bring  it  on.  The  relative  frequency  with  which  phthisis  is 
induced  might  be  studied  and  compared  in  a  cold  damp 
climate  and  a  hot  damp  climate.  Catarrhal  troubles  exist 
frequently  and  indiscriminately  in  different  climates. 

The  next  topic  announced  on  the  evening's  programme 
was  the  **  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Drinks  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoints*^  and  was  made  by  Dr. 
Felix  Formento,  Chairman,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  The 
subjoined  excerpt  is  herewith  presented,  as  the  report  in  toto 
is  a  most  extensive  one  : 

The  crusade  against  alcoholism  is  universal,  and  the  ques-^ 
tion  is  now  being  investigated  in  a  most  scientific  and  thor- 
ough manner.     Physicians,  clergymen,  statesmen,  and  others 
have  banded  themselves  together,   hoping  to  eradicate  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Alcoholism  does  not  apply  to  taking  a  glass  of  pure  wine 
at  meals,  or  a  glass  of  pure  whiskey.  The  use  of  beers  and 
wines  at  meals  might  be  commended — both  were  valuable 
because  of  their  nutritive  qualities  ;  they  helped  digestion, 
and  invigorated  without  intoxicating.  He  defined  alcohol- 
ism to  mean  the  chronic  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  drunkard  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  gentleman 
who  takes  his  wine  at  table.  The  habitual  use  of  strong 
liquors  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

French  brandy,  when  pure,  was  less  injurious  than  cither 
rum  or  whiskey.  In  wine-growing  countries  like  Italy,  alco- 
holism was  almost  unknown.  One  of  the  committee,  it  was 
related,  lived  six  years  in  Italy,  and  never  in  that  time  saw  a 
really  drunken  man,  but  only  jolly,  good-natured  ones.  This 
incident  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  statement  that 
there  is  less  intoxication  in  wine-growing  countries  and  dis- 
tricts than  in  portions  of  the  country  where  no  wines  are 
grown.  The  worst  alcohol  is  the  potato  article,  which  con- 
tains the  deadly  fucel  oil.  In  America  many  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  country  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  national  vice.  This  is  the  only 
countiy  in  the  world  where  the  people  high  and  low  drink 
standing,  without  eating,  and  without  being  thirsty. 

Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  crime,  suicide. 
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and  poverty.  It  peoples  the  hospitals  ;  it  is  responsible  for 
Clippies,  epileptics,  and  while  it  exists  mostly  among  the 
poorer  classes,  the  wealthy  and  intellectual  do  not  escape. 
Many  of  the  brightest  statesmen,  Fcholais,  and  professional 
men  are  addicted  to  the  habit.  Much  of  the  disease  caused 
by  alcoholism  is  really  due  to  adulterations.  For  years 
France  did  not  produce  any  real  wine  because  of  a  disease  of 
the  vine.  Then  toxic  alcohol  was  introduced,  and  was  con- 
verted into  numerous  liquors  deadly  to  life.  Afterward  alco- 
holic diseases  increased. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  almost  countless  saloons  through- 
out the  country  of  both  low  and  high  degree— the  grog-shop 
and  the  drinking  palace.  Attention  was  called  to  Ihe  grow- 
ing habit  of  social  drinking  ;  this  the  reporter  decried,  as  much 
of  the  intoxication  of  the  country  was  attributed  to  it.  Be- 
sides this,  the  habit  has  extended  into  the  heme  circle,  and 
many  fashionable  women  do  not  now  consider  it  out  of  the 
way  to  take  their  regular  whiskey  punch  or  cocktail.  The 
establishnient  of  American  saloons  in  London  and  other  con- 
tinental cities  was  due  to  the  growth  of  the  drinking  custom 
and  American  travel  abroad. 

Alcoholism,  it  was  maintained,  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  and  diseases  than  anything  else. 

In  concluding,  the  report  urged  that  the  United  States 
Government  have  charge  of  all  alcohol  in  every  branch  of  its 
manufacture.  An  increased  tax  on  all  liquors  was  urged.  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  adulterations,  remove  the  tax  on 
beer,  wine,  and  coffee.  Total  prohibition  in  communities 
composed  of  vicious  classes,  high  license  to  diminish  the 
number  of  bar-rooms  and  cause  better  liquors  to  be  sold  ;  en- 
force a  strict  sanitary  inspection  of  all  drinks  sold  over  the 
bar,  promote  the  culture  of  grapes,  double  the  penalty  for 
selling  to  minors,  heavy  fines  for  drunkards,  and  that  habitual 
drunkards  or  drunken  men  should  be  sent  to  jail,  and  that 
when  sent  to  jail  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  but 
be  required  to  work.  The  condition  of  the  workingman 
should  be  improved.  Eating-houses  should  be  established, 
although  the  American  cuisine  is  inferior  to  what  it  should  be  ; 
not  because  of  lack  of  products,  but  because  the  people  do 
not  know  how  to  prepare  a  meal  or  how  to  eat  it.     To  this 
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end  cooking  schools  should  be  established.  The  use  of  black 
coffee  was  recommended  in  greater  quantities,  for  it  is  a  fact, 
in  the  great  coffee-consuming  countries,  like  Turkey,  intoxi- 
cation is  unknown.  The  concluding  paper  of  the  session  was 
an  essay,  entitled  **  Degenerative  Heredity ;  or,  some  Degsnera- 
tive  Influences  of  Modern  Civilization  on  Healthy'*  by  Dr. 
Charles  Denison,  of  Denver,  in  abstract  as  follows  : 

The  discussion  of  this  question  was  divided  in  five  propo- 
sitions. 

First,  the  advance  in  the  healing  art,  in  so  far  as  the  saving 
and  prolongation  of  life  is  concerned,  suspends  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  and  permits  the  weak  tb  propagate  their 
kind. 

The  tendency  to  or  aptitude  for  tuberculosis  in  the  offspring 
was  the  main  point  dwelt  upon.  The  doubling  of  diseased 
tendencies  in  the  progeny  of  those  consumptively  inclined 
was  emphasized  as  a  result  of  the  intermarriage  of  certain 
classes.  Analogies  were  noted  in  the  high-breeding  and  in- 
breeding of  cattle,  and  the  results  were  given  which  explain 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  all  the  highest- 
bred  herds.  The  conclusions  were  given,  going  to  show  that 
high-breeding  is  synonymous  with  in-breeding,  and  this  surely 
leads  to  scrofula,  which  in  turn  is  a  sign  of  or  surely  leads  to 
tuberculosis.  Illustrations  of  similar  effects  were  given  in  the 
human  family,  and  the  resulting  decadence  or  degeneration 
in  the  highest  g^^ades  of  aristocracy  and  plutocracy  were  ex- 
plained. 

As  to  the  disease  consumption,  **with  all  our  splendid 
ch'matic  and  other  advantages  arrest  is  not  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  total  of  hereditary  influence 
is  necessarily  increased  because,  more  affected  persons  survive. 
.  .  .  The  vicious  seed  is  not  destroyed,  but  preserved  to  be 
again  mixed  with  the  good,  .  .  .  and  it  becomes  a  serious 
problem  how  a  community  like  that  in  Colorado,  largely 
made  up  of  recovered  invalids,  will  be  gpverned  in  future, 
that  a  normal  state  of  health  may  be  assured  to  her  inhab^ 
itants/' 

Second  proposition.  The  present  civilization  stimulates 
the  intellectual  and  nervous  system  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
injure  the  physical  (reproductive)  powers  and  favor  sterility. 
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The  results  6f  the  strivings  to  excel  both  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  world  are  given  in  the  working  out  of  a  law  of 
decadence  of  the  race,  a  failure  at  the  top  which  has  to  be 
made  good  from  the  lower  orders,  or  there  would  be  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  race.  This  all  serves  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  Royce  in  "A  Study  of  Genius"  that  **  mental  exertion 
actually  restricts  the  reproductive  energ}^" 

**  This  tendency  to  degeneration  and  to  consequent  race 
extinction  among  those  classes  devoted  to  advanced  intellec- 
tual pursuits  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  sex.  That 
women  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  shown  by  the  re- 
markable paucity  of  healthy  living  children  born  of  members 
of  high-class  women's  debating  clubs,  as  well  as  of  author- 
esses, lecturers,  and  female  physicians.'* 

Third  proposition.  The  social,  commercial,  and  manufac- 
turing phases  of  our  civilization  favor  indoor  and  effeminate 
modes  of  life,  which  are  detrimental  to  successful  develop- 
ment, and  inheritance  propagates  the  depreciated  life  force. 

Statistics  were  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
The  large  proportion  of  our  people  devoted  to  what  may  be 
classed  as  indoor  occupations  is  shown  by  the  census  report 
of  1890,  where  what  may  be  called  the  outdoor  occupations 
—  />.,  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining — are  represented  by 
about  9.000,000  souls,  and  "professional  service,  domestic 
and  personal  service,  trade  and  transportation,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  all  together  by  about  13,700,000." 

Fourth  proposition.  The  independence  and  self-supporting 
of  women  in  clerical  positions  removes  from  the  -probability 
if  not  the  possibility  of  successful  motherhood  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  so-called  gentler  sex,  through  the  resulting 
great  decrease  in  matrimony  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers  of  women  in  nerve-taxing  occupations.  Among  other 
facts  presented  in  support  of  this  proposition  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  females  represented  in  various  occupations,  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  of  1890  with  that  of 
.1880.  One  item  of  which  comparison— that  of  **  Trade  and 
Transportation"— showed  an  increase  of  males  so  employed 
of  71  per  cent,  and  of  females  263  per  cent. 

Fifth  proposition.  The  present  unaided  efforts  of  natural 
selection   should    be   supplemented    by   warning   the   young 
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before  matiimony  ;  the  masses  ought  to  be  educated  physio- 
logically, that  the  laws  of  heredity  may  be  undetstood,  that 
physical  development  and  mental  strength  may  be  appreci- 
ated, and  the  responsibilities  of  parentage  recognized.  The 
State  and  the  nation  have  a  duty  to  perform.  The  literature 
extant,  and  that  needed  to  instruct  young  people  in  the  choice 
of  their  mates  in  life,  was  here  discussed,  and  a  rule  for  choice 
of  partners  to  avoid  consumptive  offspring,  original  with  the 
author,  was  presented,  based  upon  a  combination  of  main 
factors  :  i.  The  percentage  of  a  party's  parents,  uncles,  and 
aunt's  children  who  had  survived  the  age  of  five  years  ; 
2.  The  inheritance  of  the  party  to  consumption,  cancer,  or 
scrofula  ;  3.  The  party's  own  health  ;  and  4.  The  doubling  of 
bad  strains  by  the  intermarriage  of  those  with  like  defects. 

**  Considering  that  the  object  of  matrimony  is  the  begetting 
of  children,  it  would  be.  a  good  thing  for  the  State  to  legally 
recognize  that  it  is  as  much  a  sin  for  an  invalid  in  advanced 
consumption  to  marry,  as  it  is  for  a  leper  or  an  insane  person. 
As  for  two  tubercular  or  scrofulous  persons  marrying  each 
other,  it  ought  to  be  prevented  by  law  if  possible  ;  otherwise 
it  ought  to  be  understood  that  such  tainted  unions  aie  not 
for  the  purpose  of  progeny.  •  Since  the  Jaw  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  and  help  solve  this  problem,  the  only  recourse  is 
education.  With  us  Americans  this  is  the  saving  grace  from 
the  universal  law  of  degeneracy.  The  lower  strata  are  con- 
stantly made  capable  and  worthy  to  take  the  places  made 
vacant  by  degeneracy  in  the  upper.  To  give  character,  men- 
tal force,  and  healthy  bodies,  fit  for  the  propagation  of  a  ti  uly 
noble  race,  a  change  in  Our  system  of  education  is  needed." 
The  introduction  of  physical  training  is  needed,  and  the  Regu- 
lar superintendence  of  the  physical  condition  and  habits  of 
scholars,  also  the  introduction  of  science  teaching,  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  finally,  in  seminaries  and 
colleges,  direction  should  be  given  to  all  this  previous  acquiie- 
ment  by  books  purposely  written  for  both  young  men  and 
women,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  correct  mating  of  the  sexes. 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  late  hour,  the 
foregoing  report  and  address  were  but  briefly  discussed. 

Du.  J.  M.  Watson  did  not  favor  the  committee's  report 
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on  alcohol  and  much  else  that  was  therein  contained.  There 
are  two  points  in  Dr.  Denison's  address  regarding  heredity 
and  conception  that  he  thought  we  all  concurred  in»  but  it 
was  too  late  to  discuss  either  of  them. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Schknck,  of  Colorado,  did  not  support  the 
views  advanced  by  Dr.  Formehto  in  his  report.  He  denied 
that  Americans  were  a  nation  of  drunkards.  The  names  of 
the  breweries  and  on  the  liquor  stores  in  cities  showed  that 
foreigners  kept  them. 

Fourth  Day,  October  4th, — The  concluding  session  was  called 
to  order  shortly  after  9  o'clock  by  PRESIDENT  Bailev. 

After  various  announcements  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Chairman  Sew- 
all,  the  Executive  Committee  submitted  the  following  rec- 
ommendations :  that  the  Standing  Special  Committee  "On 
Restriction  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis"  be  discontinued. 
Adopted. 

Three  applicants  for  membership  were  then  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  the  usual  manner.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council,  which  was  read 
by  Secretary  Grey,  and  consisted  in  naming  the  officers  and 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year,  all  of  whom  were  unanimously  elected  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  Eduardo  Liceaga,  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 

First  Vice-President,  Colonel  A.  A.  Woodhull,  U.  S.  A., 

« 

Denver,  Col. 

Second  Vice-President,  Henry  Sewall,  Denver,  Col. 

Secretary,  Irving  A.  Watson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Treasurer,  Henry  D.  Holton,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BuHalo,  N.  Y.,  was  named  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  new  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  arc : 

J.  C.  Shrader,  Iowa  City,  la. 

R.  S.  Goodwin,  Thomaston,  Conn. 

James  F.  McShane,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Regarding  the  time  the  next  annual  meeting  should  be 
held,  as  suggested  in  the  President's  address,  it  was  moved 
and  duly  seconded,  that  the  option  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  incoming  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary,  and 

33 
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if  they  thought  it  best  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  September, 

1896,  to  arrange  for  it  to  be  held  during  that  month  instead 

of  October. 

President  Bailey  announced  these  committees,  a  number 

of  names  being  substituted  during  the  reading  as  occasion 

required  : 

Advisory  Council, 

Alabama— Jerome  Cochran,  Mobile. 

Arkansas — H.  C.  Dunnavant,  Osceola. 

Connecticut — R.  S.  Goodwin,  Thomaston. 

California — J.  R.  Laine,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado — W.  P.  Munn,  Denver. 

Delaware — Mr.  W.  C.  R.  Colquhoun,  Wilmington. 

Florida— Joseph  Y.  Porter,  Key  West. 

Georgia — William  F.  Brunner,  Savannah. 

Illinois — Liston  H.  Montgomery,  Chicago. 

Indiana — Lindsay  S.  Whitesides,  Franklin. 

Iowa — A.  W.  Cant  well,  Davenport. 

Kansas — Dr.  Gififord,  Topeka. 

Kentucky — J.  N.  McCormack,  Bowling  Green. 

Louisiana — Felix  Foimento,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — A.  G.  Young,  Augusta. 

Maryland — James  F.  McShane,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Boston. 

Michigan — Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Lansing. 

Minnesota — H.  M.  Bracken,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — Wirt  Johnson,  Jackson. 

Missouri — J.  D.  Griffith,  Kansas  City^ 

Nebraska — F.  D.  Haldeman,  Ord. 

New  Hampshire — Granville  P.  Conn,  Concord. 

New  Jersey — Henry  Mitchell,  Asbury  Park. 

New  Mexico — J.  Cole,  Cerrillos. 

New  York— A.  Walter  Suiter,  Herkimer. 

North  Carolina — F.  E.  Lewis,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota — John  Montgomery,  Ardoch. 

Ohio — Charles  O.  Probst,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma— Charles  F.  Waldron,  Oklahoma  City. 

Pennsylvania — Mr.  Crosby  Grey,  Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Island — Gardner  T.  Swartz,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — H.  B.  Horlbeck,  Charleston. 
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South  Dakota— K.  M.  O.  Teigen,  Fargo. 

Tennessee — J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Nashville. 

Texas — R.  M.  Swearingen,  Austin. 

Vermont — Henry  D.  Holton,  Brattleboro.. 

Virginia — (Unable  to  make  the  appointment,  as  Professor 
Minor  is  dead.) 

Washington— G.  S.  Armstrong,  Olympia. 

West  Virginia — Louis  D.  Wilson,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin — U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  Milwaukee. 

District  of  Columbia — Ralph  Walsh,  Washington. 

United  States  Army — F.  Terrell,  Washington. 

United  Sates  Navy — Newton  L.  Bates,  Washington. 

United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service — P.  H.  Bailhache, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Dominion  of  Canada— Frederick  Montizambert,  Quebec. 

Province  of  Ontario— Peter  H.  Bryce,  Ontario. 

Province  of  Quebec — E.  P.  Lachapelle,  Montreal. 

Manitoba — James  Patterson,  Winnipeg. 

New  Brunswick — George  E.  Coulthard,  Fredericton. 

Nova  Scotia — A.  P.  Reid,  Halifax. 

The  appointment  of  members  of  the  Council  for  the  States 
of  Mexico  was  referred  to  the  new  President,  Dr.  Liceaga. 

Publication  Committee.   - 

Irving  A.  Watson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Granville  P.  Conn,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Committee  on  the  Pollution  of  Watt  r  Supplies, 

Major  Charles  Smart,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (with 
authority  to  select  associates). 

Cotnmittee  on  the  Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Refuse. 

Rudolph  Hering,  C.  E.,  New  York  City. 
Delos  Fall,  Albion,  Mich. 
Louis  Laberge,  Montreal,  P.  O. 
Henry  F.  Hoyt,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Roberto  Gayol,  C.  E.,  Mexico,  Mex. 

« 

Committee  on  Animal  Diseases  and  Animal  Food. 

D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Professor  James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Professor  Jos6  L.  Gomez,  xMexfco,  Mex. 
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Committee  on  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  and  Forms  of  Statistics, 

Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Jesus  E.  Moiijaras,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex. 
Elzear  Pelletier,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Charles  N.  Hewitt,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Committee  on  Protective  Inoculations  in  Infectious  Diseases. 

Professor  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Surgeon-General  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

George  H.  F.  Nuttall,  Baltimore,  Md. 
M.  Carmona  y  Valle,  Mexico,  Mex. 
J.  E.  Laberge,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Committee  on  National  Health  Legislation. 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
J.  N.  McCormack,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
James  D.  Plunkett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Samuel  R.  Oliphant,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Richard  M.  Swearingen,  Austin,  Ttx. 
Henry  B.  Horlbeck,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Benjamin  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass. 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stephen  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
C.  O.  Probst,  Columbus,  O. 

Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. 

J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peter  H.  Bryce,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Juan  Ramirez  De  Arellano,  Mexico,  Mex. 

Wyatt  Johnson,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

A.  Walter  Suiter,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.      - 

Committee  on  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. 

Charles  N.  Hewitt,   Minneapolis,  Minn,  (with  authoiity  to 
select  associates). 

Committee  on  Car  Sanitation, 
Granville  P.  Conn,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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E.  C.  Jordan,  C.  E.,  Portland,  Me. 
Domingo  Orvananos,  Mexico,  Mex. 
S.  H.  Woodbridge,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  R.  Lewis,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

International  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Spread  of 

Yellow-Fever, 

Felix  Forinento,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Surgeon-General  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Gregorio  Mendizabal,  Orizaba,  Vera  Cruz,  Mex. 

Manuel  Carmona  y  Valle,  Mexico,  Mex. 

Jerome  Cochran,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Samuel  R.  Oliphant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  B.  Horlbeck,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

On  Steamship  and  Steamboat  Sanitation. 

F-  Montizambert,  Quebec,  Can. 

Samuel  H.  Durgin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  R.  Oliphant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  B.  Horlbeck,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Albert  L.  Gihon,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Committees  "  On  the  Transportation  of  the  Dead" 
and  **  On  Disposal  of  the  Dead"  were  merged  into  one  com- 
mittee— namely, 

Committee  on  Transportation  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead^ 

and  consists  of 

Jefferson  D.  Griffith,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Peter  H.  Bryce,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Charles  D.  Smith,  Portland,  Me. 
Charles  O.  Probst,  Columbus,  O. 
Farqubar  Ferguson,  New  Vork  City. 
Mr.  George  W.  Fuller,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Elzear  Pelletier,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Jesus  Chico,  Guanajuata,  Mex. 

Committee  on  the   Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  from  a  Sanitary 

Standpoint. 

Felix  Formento,  New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  O.  Probst,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  P.  Lachapelle,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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The  appointment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee 
of  Arrangements  was  referred  to  the  new  administration. 

Mr.  Crosby  Grey  offered  a  motion  duly  seconded  that 
when  the  Association  adjourns,  it  do  so  at  11.45  o'clock. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McCOR- 
MACK,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

*'  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  desire  and  hereby  tender  most  cordial 
thanks  to  all  concerned  in  inviting  and  bringing  the  twenty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  to  the  beautiful 
Queen  City  of  the  Plains  ;  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
the  physicians  and  citizens,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
especially  to  the  ladies  of  Denver  for  the  attentions  and 
charming  hospitalities  which  have  rrxade  the  stay  here  a  pleas- 
ure ;  to  the  various  railroad  companies  for  reduced  rates  ;  to 
the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  for  the  use  of  its  h^ll,  and  to  the 
newspapers  for  reports  of  proceedings.  We  also  express 
thanks  to  Dr.  Cantwell  and  other  citizens  of  Davenport,  la., 
for  courtesies  extended  at  that  point,  and  to  the  retiring 
President  for  the  able,  courteous,  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  meeting." 

Dr.  Henry  Mitchell  moved,  duly  seconded,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  communicate 
with  the  Postmaster-General  regarding  the  transmission  of 
bacteriologic  specimens  through  the  mails,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  on  Wednesday  forenoon  by  the  Asso- 
ciation.    The  motion  prevailed. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation, of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  of  which 
Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  chairman.  Dr.  Liston 
H,  Montgomery  submitted  letters  and  a  resolution  to  the 
new  Executive  Committee,  looking  to  the  securing  of  uniform 
poison  laws  in  all  the  States,  as  the  laws  at  present  regarding 
the  sale  of  poison  are  not  in  accord.  For  instance,  a  poison 
can  be  legally  sold  as  such  in  most  States  only  with  the  label 
of  warning,  and  after  registration  by  a  competent  pharmacist. 
Put  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  proprietary  medicine,  and  it  is  at 
once  beyond  the  restraint  of  regulation,  and  then  it  may  be 
sold  by  anybody  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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Reports  of  Special  Committees, 

Dr.  Irving  A^  Watson  reported  for  Dr.  Charles  Smart, 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pollution  of  Water  Sup- 
plies, that  the  committee  is  hard  at  work,  and  that  this  be 
regarded  as  a  report  of  progress,  with  the  request  that  the 
committee  be  continued,  which  was  so  ordered. 

Dr.  p.  H.  Bkyce  reported  briefly  for  himself  as  the  chair- 
man of  his  Committee  on  International  Pollution  of  Water 
Supplies,  which  was  on  motion  referred  to  the  new  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Refuse,  submitted  an  elaborate  re- 
port, yet  he  stated  that  it  was  not  complete.  The  speaker 
read  but, a  few  moments,  when  upon  motion  the  report  was 
accepted,  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and  the 
committee  continued  in  accordance  with  previous  appoint- 
in  erit. 

Reports  were  due,  although  none  were  presented,  from  the 
following  committees  ;  On  National  Health  Legislation,  on 
the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Diphtheria,  on  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Infant  Mortality,  on  the  Transportation  of  the  Dead. 

The  reading  of  papers  resumed  ;  thirteen  were  announced 
to  be  read  on  the  morning's  programme.  A  few  were  read, 
with  little  or  no  discussion  on  the  propositions  evolved,  and 
others  by  title  only.  The  first  paper  read  was  by  Dr. 
Eduardo  Liceaga,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  entitled  "'A 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Yellow-fever  in  Connection  tvith  its 
Medical  Geography  and  Prophylaxis  in  the  Mexican  Republic,** 
contending  that  the  means  of  combating  the  disease  must  be 
sought  in  the  inoculation  of  blood  serum  from  persons  already 
attacked,  or  rather  who  have  suffered  from  yellow-fever,  or 
by  inoculation  of  blood  serum  from  animals  that  have  ac- 
quired immunity.  Yellow-fever  does  not  exist  in  an  endemic 
condition  in  Mexico,  except  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  There  is 
not  nor  has  there  been  a  single  endemic  source  of  this  disease 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  only 
epidemic  during  the  present  year  was  that  which  occurred  at 
Vera  Cruz  with  a  mortality  of  120,  between  January  and 
August. 
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*'  Prophylaxis  of  Yellow-Fever,**  by  Dr.  Manuel  Carmona 
Y  Valle,  also  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  followed,  and  was  read 
in  English  by  Dr.  Formento,  while  the  author  and  his  col- 
leagues attentively  listened.  It  was  in  part  as  follows  :  By  the 
inoculation  of  a  yellow-fever  sufferer  with  his  urine  the  disease 
is  stemmed  and  finally  eradicated  from  the  system.  In  1882  he 
began  treating  victims  of  the  scourge  with  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  urine,  and  success  followed.  He  discovered  that 
he  could  vaccinate  a  sound  person  with  the  fluid  from  a  patient 
who  was  over  four  days  diseased,  and  that  those  undergoing 
the  operation  were  immuned  from  any  further  danger  of  con- 
tagion. The  injection  is  made  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the 
back  part  of  the  arm,  and  from  1358  inoculations  made  by 
him,  there  has  never  followed  any  other  consequence  than  the 
formation  of  a  single  abscess  in  the  place  of  injection.  This 
method  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Garcia  del  Formel  in  Panama 
with  great  success.  The  essayist,  while  first  experimenting, 
treated  208  persons  in  1882-83.  Only  one  out  of  this  num- 
ber, a  relative  employed  in  the  custom  house  in  his  city, 
became  slightly  ill,  not  sufficient  for  him  to  go  to  bed  with 
the  malady.  .  .  .  Continuing,  he  said  that  Surgeon-General 
Sternberg,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  him,  proposed  that  the  residuum  of  urine  be  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  in  a  vacuum.  .  .  . 
M.  Bouchard,  of  Paris,  had  been  for  some  time  investigating 
the  author's  method  of  treatment,  with  successful  results  in 
the  case  of  inoculated  animals.  The  doctor  recommended  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  United  States  that  they  use  the  residuum, 
retained  in  small  flasks,  which  should  be  perfectly  aseptic 
and  hermetically  sealed,  when  treating  a  case  of  yellow-fever. 
His  own  method  before  making  an  inoculation  is  to  dissolve 
5  centigrams  of  residuum  in  i  gram  of  pure  water,  then  inject 
with  a  Pravaz  syringe. 

In  the  brief  discussion  that  ensued.  Dr.  Wooc|hull  expressed 
his  thanks  to  both  writers  and  the  authors  of  the  foregoing 
papers  for  their  contributions  on  yellow-fever,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  last  one.  The  reading  of  that  paper  was  to  him 
exceedingly  interesting,  as  he  thought  it  was  to  all  the  gentle- 
men present. 

Dr.  Formento  said  :  "  There  is  a  great  future  in  the  study 
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of  the  prophylaxis  of  this  disease.  Since  I880  yellow-fever 
has. been  kept  out  of  New  Orleans,  as  all  cases  are  quaran- 
tined at  the  quarantine  station  in  the  river  below  the  city." 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  substance  found  in  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  yellow-fever  will  produce  immunity 
from  the  disease  to  others  if  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
inoculated  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Carmona  y  Valle. 

A  paper  was  read  in  Spanish  by  Dr.  Jesus  E.  Monjaras, 
of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Mex.,  on  "  714^  Necessity  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Sanitoria  to  Prevent  Chlorosis  as  the  best  Prophy- 
lactic  against  Consumption  in  Particular,  and  Constitutional 
Diseases  in  General.*'     This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on 

**  Batlis^  their  Necessity^  their  Influence  in  Economy,  the 
Dangers  they  Present,  and  the  Methods  of  Preventing  them,'* 
by  Dr.  Gregorio  Mendizabal,  of  Orizaba,  in  substance  as 
follows  :  Cleanliness  is  without  dispute  the  fountain  of  beauty, 
as  it  is  also  the  most  pure  spring  of  human  health.  The 
writer  referred  to  the  fact  that  cleanliness  is  a  preventive  of 
disease.  .  .  .  The  importance  given  to  bathing  by  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  above  all  the  Romans  was 
considered.  .  .  .  The  first  act  of  Eastern  hospitality  during 
the  remote  ages  consisted  in  offering  a  bath  to  the  traveller 
seeking  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  .  .  .  The  gigantic  Roman 
ruins,  and  the  degree  of  prominence  given  to  ablution  in  that 
exalted  nation,  whose  legions  triumphantly  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  then  known  world,  was  dwelt  upon.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately  civilization,  the  corruption  of  morals,  as  John 
Jacob  Rousseau  says,  converted  in  an  evil  day  those  fountains 
open  to  all,  as  well  to  the  high-born  as  the  plebeian,  the  rich 
as  the  poor,  the  wise  as  the  ignorant,  and  from  which  those 
people  obtained  .such  benefits  to  health  and  virility,  into  am- 
phitheatres of  corruption  and  iniquity,  into  centres  of  de- 
pravity and  effeminacy,  making  them  abominable  in  the  eyes 
of  men  of  pure  heart  and  habits  who  succeeded  the  vilified 
race  of  that  abject  Roman  Empire.  .  .  .  These  institutions 
having  gone  out  of  use,  it  was  necessary  to  go  slowly  again 
over  the  same  ground  and  provide  the  social  classes  with  the 
most  easy  and  economical  means  of  cleansing  their  bodies 
and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  from  the  thousands 
of  ailments  emanating  from  negligence  and  ignorance.  .  .  . 
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This  is  one  of  the  many,  and  perhaps  most  interesting 
propositions  of  conte/nporary  hygiene,  and  the  boards  of 
health  have  not  been  idle,  and  their  gospel  has  begun  to  bear 
fruit.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  rivalry  between  modern 
cities  in  procuring  for  each  inhabitant  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  gallons  of  water,  and  supplying  it  so  cheaply  as  to 
place  the  means  of  cleansing  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
most  destitute  of  our  race.  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  hygiene 
were  further  proclaimed,  to  show  that  the  indifferent  and  in- 
dolent poor  would  be  benefited  by  a  strict  observance  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  physiologic  and  therapeutic  properties  of  cold 
water  were  noted  ;  how  it  raises  the  standard  of  health,  in- 
vigorates the  most  debilitated  constitutions,  and  assuages 
nervous  excitement,  etc.  .  .  .  The  shower-bath  is  a  good 
tonic,  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  healthy  perspiration.  It  does 
not  irritate,  and  one  is  less  exposed  to  a  cold  than  in  a  tub, 
because  the  duration  is  very  short  ;  the  body  is  more  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  as  all  impurities  are  removed  from  the  skin 
by  the  continually  new  and  pure  falling  water.  It  satisfies 
also  the  demands  of  economy  without  any  extra  expenditure 
of  water.  .  ,  . 

Public  baths  have  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  England,  and  these  countries  have 
produced  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the  largest  number  of  scien- 
tific works  on  the  subject.  .  .   . 

The  city  of  Berlin  shows  with  pride  to  travellers  her  bathing 
department  in  the  barracks  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  wherein 
300  soldiers  can  bathe  themselves  hourly,  each  consuming 
only  from  10  to  15  litres  of  water.  .  .   . 

The  City  of  Mexico,  which  had  hitherto  only  a  supply  of 
from  65  to  70  litres  of  water  per  inhabitant,  will  double  this 
allowance  within  a  short  time,  and  will  augment  the  number 
of  modern  bathing  centres,  where  prices  will  be  arranged 
within  the  reach  of  all.   .   .   . 

The  government  is  now  constructing  a  bath-house  in 
Lagunillas  Square,  applying  to  the  object  a  private  donation, 
in  which  the  poor  will  find  hot  and  cold  shower-baths,  with 
the  further  privilege  of  having  their  soiled  linen  washed  while 
they  are  on  the  premises.  .  .  . 

The  speaker  then  dwelt  upon  the  manner  in  which  diseases 
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may  be  contracted  in  badly  kept  and  imperfectly  cleansed 
tubs,  through  the  use  of  sheets,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  etc.- 
he  recited  the  various  kinds  of  disease  that  had  come  under 
his  observation  contracted  in  this  manner,  and  concluded  by 
saying  the  necessity  of  having  public  baths  kept  absolutely 
clean  is  imperative,  otherwise  they  act  as  disease  dissemina- 
tors. 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  on  **  Small-pox  in  Wisconsin  from 
jfanuary^  1894,  to  June^  1895,"  was  presented  by  Dr.  U.  O.  B. 
VVlNGATE,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  an  average  length  of  about  260 
nniles,  breadth  215  miles,  and  an  area  of  56,000  square  miles, 
o*"  35,840,000  square  acres  ;  in  other  words,  its  territory  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales  together.  .  .  . 
The  highest  elevations  are  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  600  feet.  It  is  divided  into  70  coun- 
ties, and  has  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1895, 
of  nearly  2,000,000.  It  has  one  city  of  about  250,000  popu- 
lation, and  a  total  of  1235  cities,  villages,  and  towns,  out  of 
which  number  there  are  48  cities  with  a  population  ranging 
from  25,000  to  40,obo  respectively.  Each  city,  village,  and 
township  is  required  by  law  to  have  an  organized  local  board 
of  health,  consisting  of  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  health 
officer,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  There  are 
a  few  townships  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  that  have 
not  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  There  are, 
however,  about  475  legally  organized  local  boards  of  health 
in  the  State.   .  .  . 

Prior  to  1894  small-pox  had  not  existed  in  the  State  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  sporadic 
case.  At  the  beginning  of  1894  the  disease  showed  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.  During  January  of 
that  year  three  cases  occurred  in  the  interior  of  this  State, 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  The  disease  did  not  seem 
to  spread  from  these  cases,  but  soon  after  it  began  to  appear 
in  dififerent  places  throughout  the  State.  In  some  instances 
it  could  be  traced  directly  to  Chicago.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  adopted  its  vaccination  rule,  which  required  that  no 
child  could  be  admitted  to  school  without  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate of  successful  vaccination.     This  rule  was  of  general  ap- 
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plication  throughout  the  State.  It  also  urged  vaccination  of 
all  teachers,  inmates,  and  employes  of  all  institutions,  fac- 
tories, etc.  There  was,  however,  a  very  active  anti-vaccina- 
tion society  at  work  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  its  influ- 
ence spread  more  or  less  over  certain  portions  of  the  State, 
but  subsequent  reports  showed  that  the  rule  was  very  gener- 
ally observed,  and  especially  in  those  localities  where  the  dis- 
ease made  its  appearance.   .  .  . 

The  disease  increased  and  reached  its  height  in  the  State 
about  the  middle  of  October,  1894,  when  it  began  to  decline, 
and  entirely  disappeared  in  the  month  of  June,  1895.  It  ap- 
peared in  3[  out  of  the  70  counties,  and  in  58  places.  ...  A 
table  showing  the  number  of  cases  in  each  county  and  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  then  given.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  total  number 
of  1412  cases  throughout  the  State,  with  352  deaths,  1197 
cases  occurred  in  the  county  and  city  of  Milwaukee,  with 
299  deaths.   ... 

The  total  death-rate  in  the  State  was  24.92  per  cent,  while 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  there  were  1060  cases  with  271 
deaths,  or  25.56  per  cent.  Out  of  this  number  575  cases  were 
treated  in  the  hospital  with  134  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  of 
22.53  pc*"  cent.  .  .  .  Four  hundred  and  eighty- five  cases 
were  treated  in  houses  with  137  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate 
of  28.25  per  cent.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  1060  cases  a  history  of 
vaccination  was  obtained  in  1016,  343  of  which  gave  a  history 
or  presented  evidence  of  vaccination  some  time  prior  to  the 
attack.  Of  this  number  35  died,  or  10.21  per  cent.  .  .  . 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-three  cases  gave  a  history  of  having 
never  been  vaccinated.  Of  this  number  191  died,  or  28.38 
per  cent.   .  .  , 

In  several  instances  the  disease  was  promptly  stamped  out. 
If  a  second  focus  of  infection  was  introduced  some  weeks  or 
months  subsequently,  again  it  would  be  promptly  stamped 
out.  .   .   . 

In  the  majority  of  instances  public  sentiment  sustained  the 
State  laws,  which  are  ample  and  sufficient,  if  properly  en- 
forced, to  control  an  outbreak  of  contagious  disease  of  any 
kind  in  Wisconsin.  Although  great  difficulty  was  at  first 
encountered  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  for  a  time  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  of  a  certain  class  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
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value  of  sanitary  law  and  its  enforcement,  riotous  demonstra- 
tions occurred  which  are  already  a  matter  of  history. 

Vaccination  to  be  effective  must  be  repeated  sufficiently 
often  to  keep  the  system  immuned  from  the  disease,  and 
until  that  time  comes  there  will  be  small-pox.  Until  every 
person  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  be  re-vaccinated  every  four 
years,  on  the  same  principle  that  he  would  have  a  fire  or  life 
insurance  policy  renewed  when  it  runs  out,  we  can  never  ex- 
pect to  be  absolutely  protected  from  small-pox.  Some  per- 
sons vaccinated  in  infancy  may  remain  immune  for  a  lifetime, 
while  with  others  immunity  will  last  only  a  few  years.  The 
only  safety  is  in  oft-repeated  vaccinations,  certainly  as  often 
as  every  five  years.  .  .  .  Pure  lymph  should  be  propagated 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  State  or  national  govern- 
ment, and  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  commercial 
interests.  .  .  .  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
people,  or  quite  a  proportion  of  them,  oppose  vaccination  on 
the  ground  of  impure  and  unreliable  vaccine.  .  .  .  The 
writer  believes  this  is  true  also  of  the  antitoxins  and  similar 
products  used  for  immunizing  purposes.  .  .  .  Successful 
vaccination  with  pure,  effective  vaccine  and  isolation  of  cases 
are  the  two  great  weapons  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  control 
outbreaks  of  small-pox,  and  to  carry  these  two  means  into 
effect  we  must  have  both  law  and  education.   .   .  . 

The  death-rate,  as  shown  by  all  statistics  with  which  the 
author  is  acquainted,  show  that  cases  treated  in  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  managed  isolation  hospitals  is  decidedly 
less  than  of  those  cases  treated  in  homes.  .  .  .  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  in  cities  especially,  cases  of  small-pox 
cannot  be  properly  isolated  at  home  without  danger  to  the 
public.  .  .  .  People  should  be  taught  the  advantages,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  neighbors,  of  being  removed 
to  isolation  hospitals  for  treatment.  .  .  .  Another  great 
woik  to  be  done  is  to  educate  communities  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  appropriating  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
erect  and  maintain  in  every  city  suitable  hospitals,  which 
should  be  in  every  way  so  well  equipped  that  no  complaint 
can  be  brought  against  them,  and  which  should  be  maintained 
at  public  expense,  that  the  comforts  enjoyed  therein  by 
patients  ill  with  contagious  diseases  are  equal  to  or  greater 
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than  those  enjoyed  in  the  majority  of  homes.  ...  By  such 
provisions  epidemics  of  smallpox  can  be  easily  controlled,  and 
not  only  life  and  health  saved,  but  the  enormous  expense  to 
every  community  which  necessarily  occurs  in  which  any  ex- 
tended outbreak  of  this  disease  exists. 

President-elect  Liceaga  was  then  escorted  to  the  chair 
by  Drs.  Formento  and  Horlbeck,  and  formally  inducted  into 
office.     He  said  : 

'*  Senors,  I  consider  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  as  an 
honor  to  my  country,  and  I  thank  the  Association.  I  con- 
sider that  among  my  own  countrymen  present  there  are  men 
more  worthy  of  the  honor,  and  on  that  account  I  feel  a  per- 
sonal debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Association.  I  can  assure  the 
Association  that  my  deficiencies  will  be  compensated  by  de- 
voting all  my  intelligence,  good-will,  and  energy  to  become 
worthy  of  the  great  honor  conferred  upon  me. 

President  Bailey,  the  retiring  executive  officer,  thanked 
the  Association  for  courtesies  shown  him,  and  assured  his 
friends  that  the  occasion  would  be  one  of  the  delights  of  his 
lifetime.  He  then  adjourned  the  Association  at  11.35  o'clock, 
to  reconvene  at  the  Antler's  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs,  on 
Monday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  October  7th. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Monday ^  October  7.— About 
one  hundred  members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation visited  this  city  last  Saturday,  and  remained  over  until 
to-day.  The  citizens  and  medical  profession  of  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou  entertained  the  Association  in  a  luncheon 
at  Broadmoor  Casino  and  in  a  trip  to  Cheyenne  Cafion  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  Pike's  Peak  region,  including  a 
drive  through  Glen  Aerie,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  etc.;  this 
programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  remaining 
visiting  members  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  numer- 
ous courtesies  and  hospitalities  they  received  during  their 
brief  sojourn  in  this  beautiful  city,  after  which  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 

Thursday  afternoon,  the  3d  inst.,  the  members  with  their 
families  and  invited  guests  indulged  in  a  trolley  ride  about 
the  city  and  suburbs,  which  included  about  forty-five  miles, 
starting  from  the  headquarters  at  2  o'clock.  This  was  ten- 
dered by  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce.     The  ride  in- 
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eluded  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Many  members  also  availed  themselves  of  the  in- 
vitation extended  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Woodhull  to  an 
afternoon  tea,  where  the  genial  host  and  hostess  entertained 
the  visitors  at  their  hpspitable  home,  1020  Logan  Avenue  ; 
on  Wednesday,  the  2d  inst.,  the  lady  delegates  and  visitors 
were  invited  to  an  afternoon  tea  given  by  Mrs.  N.  P.  Hill  at 
her  residence,  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Welton  streets. 
This  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  and  delightful  affair. 
During  the  evening,  a  reception  for  the  members  and  their 
friends  was  given  in  the  parlors  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
The  De  Harport  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  details  of  the  reception  were  carried  out 
made  it  a  perfect  success.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
upward  of  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  during  the  even- 
ing. The  parlors  were  beautifully  embellished  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  while  this  was  in  progress,  shortly  after  9  o'clock, 
that  the  Mexican  delegation  arrived,  which  altogether  in- 
cluded fourteen  members.  During  the  day  also,  at  various 
intervals,  the  programme  was  varied  by  a  visit  to  the  Denver 
Athletic  Club  and  to  the  Smelters  in  a  tally-ho,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Tuesday  evening,  the  ist  inst.,  after  the  open  public  meet- 
ing in  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  programme 
was  of  a  semi-social  and  semi-formal  character.  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor,  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  McMurray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gower,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sewall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Hall 
introduced  the  guests  to  the  citizens. 

Monday  afternoon,  the  30th,  at  1.30  o'clock  the  members 
and  their  friends  were  invited  by  the  Denver  Union  Water 
Company  to  inspect  the  water-works  of  the  mountain  supply 
in  the  Platte  Cafion,  twenty-two  miles  from  Denver.  Special 
cars  were  provided  for  the  occasion,  also  dainty  refreshments. 
However  pleased  the  Association  might  have  been  with  the 
source  of  Denver's  water  supply  for  drinking  and  domestic 
purposes,  it  did  not  formally  indorse  it. 

Correction.— On  page  415,  November  number,  in  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  H.  N.  Avery's  remarks  on  tuberculous  cattle,  etc., 
his  home  and  the  place  of  his  observations  should  be  Mintu- 
apoliSy  not  Indianapolis. 


SANITARY    TOPOGRAPHY,    CLIMATE,    AND    MIN- 
ERAL SPRINGS  OF  FLORIDA. 


By  A.  N.  Bell,  A.M.,  M.D. 


Florida  is  an  extensive  peninsula  450  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  with  an  average  breadth,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  east, 
of  a  little  less  than  90  miles,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
latitude  24°  30'  and  31°  north,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
longitude  79°  48'  and  87°  38'  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  59,268  square  miles,  but  this  is  only  an  ap- 
proximation, as  its  whole  surface  has  never  been  accurately 
surveyed. 

The  surface  of  the  State  is  generally  level,  the  greatest  ele- 
vations being  not  more  than  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  and  these  heights  being 
attained  in  very  few  places.  The  soil  is  alluvial  and  diluvial. 
In  the  interior  and  most  elevated  portion  it  is  composed  of 
clay  intermingled  with  a  calcareous  formation,  resting  upon 
coral  beds  evidently  of  great  age. 

The  lands  are  generally  classified  as  high-hammock,  low- 
hammock,  savanna,  swamp,  and  pine.  The  pine  lands  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  some  of  its  forests  rival  those  of  the 
Atlantic  slope.  The  hammocks  also  are  very  extensive,  and 
covered  with  live  oak  and  other  oaks,  hickory,  gum,  mag- 
nolia, and  luxuriant  undergrowth. 

Of  the  face  of  the  country  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  everglades  and  the  number 
of  lakes.  But  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  running  streams, 
sluggish  though  mz^ny  of  them  are,  and  not  a  few  with  exten- 
sive swampy  borders. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Appalachicola,  which  farther 
north  takes  the  name  of  Chattahoochee,  from  its  principal 
affluent  ;  the  Ocklockonnee,  the  Perdido,  the  Sewanee,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  John's.  The  last  named  is  a  rather  sluggish 
stream,  but  with  its  tributaries  furnishes  nearly  locx)  miles  of 
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river  navigation.  For  more  than  200  miles  it  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  for  150  miles  from  its 
mouth  is  two  miles  wide.  The  VVethlacoochee,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Gulf,  is  a  very  considerable  stream, 
as  are  also  Peace  Creek,  which  falls  into  Charlotte  Harbor, 
and  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  farther 
south.  Kissimee  River,  which  connects  several  of  the  smaller 
lakes  with  Lake  Okechobee,  is  a  navigable  stream. 

Many  of  the  rivers  expand  into  bay-like  mouths  or  estuaries 
at  their  entry  into  tidal  waters,  but  besides  these  there  are 
numerous  other  bays  and  sounds  all  along  the  coast,  and 
navigable  inlets  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  the  largest 
of  them  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Perdido,  Pensacola,  Escambia,  Choctawhatchee,  St.  Andrews, 
Alligator,  Appalachee,  Deadman's,  Horseshoe,  VVacape,  St. 
Joseph's,  Tampa,  Hillsboro,  Sarasota,  San  Carlos,  Costigo, 
Charlotte  Harbor,  Coximbus,  Gallavans,  Bahia,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  White  Water,  and  Florida  ;  and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is  Bay  Biscayne. 
The  principal  Sounds  are  St.  Rosa  Sound,  uniting  Pensacola 
and  Choctawhatchee  bays,  and  St.  George's  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  ;  and  Barnes  and  St.  Lucie's  sounds  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Lakes  also  abound  throughout  the  State,  but  particularly 
in  the  southern  portion.  Okechobee,  the  largest,  "extends 
over  an  area  of  nearly  700  square  miles.  Of  the  rest^  the 
more  considerable  are  :  Ahapopka,  Istokpoga,  Orange,  Kis- 
simee, Cypress,  Lake  George.  Lake  Lamona,  Lake  Washing- 
ton, Tohopokaliga,  Alligator,  Dunn's  Lake,  Lake  Harris, 
Lake  Griffin,  Lake  Trati-Apopka,  Lake  Jesup,  Lake  Monroe, 
and  Lake  Santa  Fe.  To  these  and  many  smaller  lakes  may 
be  added  the  most  striking  geographical  feature  of  the  State, 
the  Everglades,  a  delta-like  expansion  of  numerous  streams 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  an  area 
of  3600  square  miles,  which  in  the  wet  season  forms  a  con- 
tinuous but  for  the  most  part  shallow  sheet  of  water,  extend- 
ing from  Lake  Okechobee— of  which  it  is  a  marshy  outlet — 
to  the  Gulf.  When  partially  inundated  the  Everglades  re- 
semble an  immense  lake  studded  with  a  vast  number  of 
islands,  varying  in  dimensions  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to 
34 
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hundreds  of  acres  in  extent.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very 
rich,  and  much  of  it  is  under  cultivation  for  the  raising  of 
plantains,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  and  much  of  the  rest  is 
covered  with  dense  thickets  of  shrubbery,  vines,  and  palmetto. 
North  of  the  Everglades  the  surface  is  generally  level,  but 
gradually  ascending  to  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  about 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  sur- 
face gradually  slopes  toward  the  east  on  each  side. 

The  climate  is  essentially  insular  and  oceanic,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  forest,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Those  who  would  measure  climate  at  the  level  of  the  sea  by 
the  meridian  only  will  wholly  fail  to  form  a  correct  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Florida. 

Northern  Mexico,  the  peninsula  of  California,  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  Central  Arabia,  Northern  Hindostan,  Northern  Bur- 
mah,  Southern  China,  and  numerous  other  regions  of  less 
note,  and  some  of  them  insular,  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Florida,  have  climates  more  or  less  similar  to  one  another, 
but  all  strikingly  dissimilar  from  that  of  Florida  ;  and  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  none  of  them  are  bounded  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  warm  water  on  one  side,  and  a  swiftly  flowing 
ocean  current  on  the  other,  and  the  peninsula  between  cov- 
ered by  a  luxuriant  forest— a  combination  of  conditions  for 
the  production,  maintenance,  and  modification  of  an  ocean 
and  forest  atmosphere  that  exists  nowhere  else  to  the  same 
degree,  and  which  results  in  a  climate  peculiarly  its  own,  re- 
markable for  its  salutary  influences  as  a  winter  resort  for  in- 
valids. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  well  described  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  **  State  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion    : 

**  The  climate  of  Florida  is  not  a  hot  climate  in  summer, 
but  mild  and  not  subject  to  great  changes  in  temperature. 
The  winters  are  not  cold  and  freezing,  but  uniformly  cool  and 
bracing.  Throughout  the  whole  twelve  months,  the  rainy, 
cloudy,  disagreeable  days  are  an  exception  ;  fair,  bright, 
sunny  days  are  the  rule.  The  thermometer  seldom  goes 
below  30°  in  winter  and  rarely  above  90"^  in  summer.     The 
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official  records  show  the  average  of  summer,  78°  ;  of  winter, 
60°.  The  daily  constant  ocean  breezes  in  summer  modify 
the  heat  (the  Gulf-breeze  coming'  with  the  setting  sun,  cools 
the  air  at  night)  ;  a  warm  or  sultry  night  is  almost  unknown. 
Official  sanitary  reports,  both  of  scientific  bodies  and  the 
Army,  show  that  Florida  stands  first  in  health,  although  in 
the  reports  are  included  the  transient  or  recent  population, 
many  of  whom  take  refuge  here  as  invalids,  some  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  disease.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  State 
frost  is  rarely  known.  The  summer  is  longer,  but  the  heat 
less  oppressive  than  midsummer  at  the  North  ;  this  results 
from  its  peculiar  peninsular  shape  and  the  ever-recuriing 
breezes  which  pass  over  the  State.  For  days  together  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  show  in  summer  temperature  as 
high  as  100°.;  it  is  very  rare  that  it  reaches  that,  degree  in 
Florida  for  a  single  day,  generally  ranging  below  90°  ;  not 
oppressive,  modified  by  the  ever-changing  air  ;  not  sultry, 
close,  or  humid ;  mornings  and  evenings  always  cool  and 
bracing.  .  .  . 

**  There  are  years  when  in  some  localities  there  is  a  drought, 
and  years  when  portions  of  the  State  have  had  excessive  rains, 
but  they  do  not  extend  far." 

The  Spanish  records  of  St.  Augustine  show  that  for  one 
hundred  years  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months 
averaged  a  little  over  60°,  and  of  the  summer  months  86^. 
The  extremes  of  the  year,  taking  the  peninsula  together,  iihow 
about  35°  as  the  coldest  and  95°  as  the  hottest  temperature, 
and  neither  extreme  is  reached  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  the  year.  The  summer  lasts  seven  or  eight  months,  and  # 
during  the  whole  period  there  are  very  few  uncomfortably  hot  % 
days,  the  sea-breezes  tempering  the  air,  and  the  nights  are 
uniformly  cool.  The  rainy  season  usually  extends  over  three 
or  four  months,  but  it  only  consists  of  more  frequent  showers 
than  through  the  other  months,  and  sometimes  heavy  and 
drenching  rains,  but  seldom  of  more  than  four  hours*  duration. 
Occasionally  there  are  long  droughts  in  some  sections,  and 
heavy  rains  in  others.  The  following  table,  made  up  from 
the  Army  and  Signal  Service  and  other  reliable  records,  gives 
the  data  for  the  points  name'd  in  addition  to  other  observa- 
tions : 


^ 
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Metboiological  Data  for  a  Skribs  op  Ysars. 


Places. 


Latitude. 


St.  Aug»istine 39  53 

Tampa  Bay 87.56 


Key  Wc<r 
Jaclc^onvtlle. 
Fort  Dallas  . 
Fort  Meyers. 
Lake  City... 


94.36 
30- >  5 
»5  45 
97.00 

30-06 


Meav 

1  Temperature. 

• 

Yearly 
Rainfall. 

t 

Spring. 

e 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

1 

Winter. 

Annual. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.• 

e 

Inches. 

68.54 

80.  »7 

71  l^ 

48.08 

69.61      , 

47.86 

72.80 

77.  ao 

73.08 

62.35 

71. 9»     . 

33- »  7 

75. 7Q 

8a.  51 

78.93 

68.86 

76-5* 

36.89 

68.03 

69.36 

70.97 

56.06 

69.60 

53-9$ 

74  33 

81.37 

76.97 

66.60 

74-80 

39.97 

75.37 

8a  40 

76.97 

65-37 

75.00 

40.87 

69.10 

76.63 

70.17 

5>.83 

67.80 

47.19 

Of  the  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  dimate,  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Ken  worthy,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Florida  Medical 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  a  comparative  table  for 
the  five  months,  November  to  March,  of  different  places,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : 

Mentone  and  Cannes,  three  years 72.4  per  cent. 

Nassau,  New  Providence,  one  year. 73.2        " 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  five  years 78.1        ** 

Augusta,  Ga. ,  five  years 68.9 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  year 65.6 

Bismarck,  Dak,,  one  year 76.5 

Breckenridge,  Minn.,  five  years 79.6  per  cent.  [ 


«< 


»f 


Duluth,  Minn.,  five  years 72.6 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  five  years 71.3 

Punta  Rasia  (Fort  Meyers),  Fla.,  five  years 72.7 

Key  West,  Fla.,  five  years 76.8 

Jacksonville,  Fla.f  five  years 68.8 


i< 


i< 


K 


t( 


}'74.5 

J 
1 

i-72.7 
J 


«• 


The  Mineral  Springs  of  Florida  are  more  remarkable  for 

their  magnitude  than  for  their  number  or  the  mineral  matter 

contained  in  them.     Very  few  of«them  have  been  anaiy2ed. 

^Some  of  the  streams  flowing  from  them  are  navigable.     They 

are  as  follows  : 

Linvvood  Springs,  Mount  Royal,  Putnam  County.     A.  Con- 
nell,  analyst.  ^ 

Saline  Chalybeate. 

Iron  bicarbonate,         grains  per  gallon 9.cx> 


Sodium  sulphate, 
Magnesium  sulphate. 
Sodium  chloride, 
Magnesium  chloride. 
Calcium  chloride, 
Organic  matter. 


( 4 


<  f 


« I 


« I 


1 1 


4  4 


4    4 


4  4 


4  4 


44 


4  4 


52.80 
67.20 
113.60 
24.80 
42.40 

H  40 


Sodium  iodide,  silica \ traces. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 324.80 
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White  Sulphur  Springs,  White  Springs,  Hamilton  County. 
N.  A.  Pratt,  analyst. 

Alkaline  Sulphuretted.  • 

Sodium  carbonate,  parts  in  1,000,000 20.91 

80. 50 

25.53 

, 11.23 

11.32 

14.40 

1.40 


4 « 


<< 


«4 


«< 


•  < 


Calcium  carbonate, 
Magnesium  sulphate, 
Sodium. chloride. 
Potassium  chloride, 
Silica  soluble, 
Iron  oxide, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen present. 

Phosphoric  acid trace. 

Total  parts  in  1,000,000. 165.29 

\yesson*s  Iron   Spring,   three  miles  from   White   Springs, 
Hamilton  County.     A.  Merrill,  analyst. 

Chalybeate. 

Calcium  carbonate,  grains  per  gallon 0.28 

Iron  carbonate,  " 

Sodium  sulphate,  " 

Magnesium  sulphate,  '* 

Sodium  chloride,  " 

Potassium  chloride,  ** 
Silica  soluble, 


« < 


«< 


< « 


« « 


< « 


1 4 


Loss, 


1.98 

2.45 
2.63 

0.18 

0.12 

1.27 

1.54 


Lithium  and  ammonia trace. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 

Benson's  Salt  Spring,  Enterprise,  Volusia  County. 

Stillwell,  analyst. 

Saline. 

grains  per  gallon 


10.45 
C.  M. 


Sodium  bicarbonate. 
Calcium  bicarbonate, 
Sodium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  sulphate, 
Potassium  sulphate. 
Magnesium  bicarbonate, 
Sodium  chloride, 
Magnesium  chloride. 
Calcium  chloride. 
Silica, 

Alumina  oxide. 
Phosphoric  acid 


4 1 


4 1 


4  4 


44 


4  4 


44 


4  4 


4  4 


4  4 


4  4 


4  • 


4  4 


4  4 


•  4 


44 


4  < 


4  4 


4  4 


4  4 


4  4 


3.61 

9.33 

5.83 
26.84 

2.44 

8.90 

238.24 

11.90 

40.58 

1.58 

0.43 

trace. 


Total  grains  per  gallon 350.23 
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And  the  following,  with  no  published  analysis  : 

Sulphuretted  : 

Blue  Spring,  Orange  City,  Volusia  County. 

Clay  Spring,  near  Apopka,  Orange  County. 

De  Barry  Spring,  Enterprise,  Volusia  County. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Clay  County. 

Hoosier  Spring,  near  Altampnte  Station,  Orange  County. 

Rock  Spring,  six  miles  north  of  Apopka,  Oiange  County. 

Tarpon  Springs,  Hillsboro  County. 

Calcareous  Springs  : 

Blue  Spring,  near  Ellavile,  Madison  County. 

Wakulla  Spring,  Wakulla  County. 

Warm  Spring,  near  Sumterville,  Sumter  County. 

Sulphur  Springs : 

Near  Sumterville,  Sumter  County. 

On  Withlacoochee  River,  ten  miles  from  Crystal  River, 
Hernando  County. 

Near  Adamsville,  Sumter  County. 

Near  Tampa,  Hillsboro  Count}'. 

Stevenson's  Sulphur  Springs,  Anclote  River,  twelve  miles 
from  mouth,  Hernando  County. 

Saline  Springs : 

Orange  Spring,  Marion  County. 
Salt  Springs,  Marion  County. 

Chalybeate  and  Sulphuretted  Springs  : 

Newport  Sulphur  Springs,  near  Saint  Mark's,  Wakulla 
County. 

Uncharacterized  Springs  : 

Blue  Spring,  Greenwood,  Jackson  County. 

Bug  Spring,  seven  miles  east  of  Sumterville,  Sumter 
County. 

Crystal  River  Springs,  Crystal  River,  Hernando  County. 

Hamton  Springs,  near  Altamonte  Station,  Orange  County. 

Henson  Springs,  Enterprise,  Volusia  County. 

Magnesia  Spring,  near  Hawthorn,  Alachua  County. 

Moncrief  Spring,  five  miles  from  Jacksonville,  Duval 
County. 

Mount  Royal  Springs,  Volusia  County. 

Silver  Spring,  Marion  County. 

Sumterville  Spring,  near  Sumterville,  Sumter  County. 

Turner  Spring,  Holmes,  Holmes  County. 

Contament  Spring,  near  Pensacola,  Escambia  County. 

Springs  near  Ancilla,  Madison  County  ;  near  Perry,  Taylor 
County  ;  near  Leesburg,  Sumter  County. 


MEDICAL  EXCERPT. 


By  T.  P.  CoRBALLY,  A.M.,  M.D. 


The  Serum-Therapy  of  Cancer  is  the  title  of  a  commu- 
nication  sent  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  by  MM.  Richet 
et  Herricourt  {Gazette  Hebdomadaire^  October  27th).  This 
new  remedy  has  been  tried  in  a  great  number  of  cases*  and 
the  following  results  have  been  obtained  : 

**  In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  used  it  have  remarked  ' 
a  very  decided  diminution  of  the  pain,  so  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  patients  suffering  with  cancerous  neoplasms  ;  a 
result  entirely  unexpected. 

''  Secondly,  the  cancerous  ulcerations  become  cleaner,  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  granulating  wound,  and  cicatrization 
may  take  place  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  surface. 

'*  A  third  result  of  the  injection  of  the  anti-cancerous  serum 
is  a  notable  diminution  not  only  of  the  tissue  surrounding 
the  tumor  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  the 
new  formation,  but  also  of  the  tumor  itself. 

"Finally,  in  some  cases  we  find  the  development  of  the 
disease  retarded  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  materially  improved. 

"  The  results  of  these  experiments  force  us  to  admit  that, 
in  four  fifths  of  the  cases  of  cancer  treated,  there  was  a  real 
amelioration  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  effects  of  the  serum  do 
not  extend  to  the  production  of  a  complete  cure.  The  result 
has  been  that  after  some  time— a  month,  a  month  and  a  half, 
two  months — the  general  condition  remains  stationary,  then 
falls  back  to  the  point  at  which  treatment  was  commenced  ; 
ne^c  centres  are  found  to  exist  or  to  develop  gradually,  and 
the  disease  progresses  to  a  fatal  termination. 

"  Is  the  serum  a  specific  or  not?  It  is  difficult  to  assert 
positively  for  or  against  ;  however,  two  cases  which  we  have 
observed  would  lead  us  to  incline  toward  the  opinion  that  the 
serum  from  animals  previously  protected  is  much  more  active 
than  that  from  healthy  animals. 

"  It  may  be  concluded  that  if  the  serum  therapy  is  not  yet 
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sufficient  to  guarantee  a  radical  cure  of  the  new  growth,  at 
least  it  ameliorates  the  condition  far  more  than  any  means 
hitherto  employed  ;  it  might  also  be  asked,  if  combining  this 
method  of  treatment  with  the  operation  with  the  knife  would 
not  give  results  still  more  favorable.*' 

Platt's  Chlorides  for  the  Sick-Room.— Dr.  Robert  E. 
Sievers,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  commends  the  use  of  Piatt's 
chlorides  as  the  most  efficient  agent  he  is  acquainted  with  to 
dispel  the  odor  that  permeates  the  sick-room  of  patients  with 
protracted  illness. 

He  writes  that  **  it  seems  to  have  an  ozonizing  influence  on 
the  air  of  the  sick-chamber,  and  does  not  depend  for  its 
efficacy  in  displacing  one  odor  with  another.  It  simply  gives 
the  heavy  air  the  feel  that  comes  to  one  on  opening  the  win^ 
dow  on  a  balmy  spring  morning. 

**  I  like  to  use  it  (judiciously  diluted)  for  sponging  off  the 
hot,  feverish  skin  of  sick  infants,  especially  those  suflFering 
from  exanthemata." 

Sulphate  of  Calcillm  as  a  Prophylactic  for  Influ- 
enza.— A  recent  number  of  the  Midecine  Moderne  gives  the 
following  directions  for  the  employment  of  the  sulphate  of 
calcium  in  cases  of  threatened  influenza,  when  the  disease  is 
epidemic  and  quinine  is  not  well  borne.  In  such  cases  the 
journal  named  suggests  the  advisability  of  taking,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  epidemic,  a  pill  of  o  gr.  .06  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  every  day. 

Such  pills  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  without  any 
inconvenience  whatever.  The  preventive  effect  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  is  not  marked  until  it  has  been  taken  for  three 
or  four  days  ;  in  such  cases  the  use  of  quinine,  in  doses  of 
o  gr.  30  every  day,  will  be  necessary  as  a  prophylactic  to  con- 
trol the  initial  symptoms.  Then,  when  the  disease  has  been 
relieved,  recourse  may  be  again  had  to  the  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium. The  author  believes  that  the  prophylactic  action  of 
the  sulphate  of  calcium  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  renders  the 
blood  an  unfavorable  medium  for  the  existence  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  bacillus  of  influenza.  In  any  case,  the  remedy 
is  in  all  cases  and  in  all  conditions  perfectly  harmless. 
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'All  correspondence  atnd  exchanges  and  all  publkatioDs  for  review  should  be  addretted 
to  tlie  Editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bkll,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A   LESSON   ON   TYPHOID-FEVER. 

Our  October  number  contained  the  following  : 

''Richmond^  September  nth. — About  80  cases  of  typhoid- 
fever  were  reported  during  the  month  of  August,  and  there 
are  probably  upward  of  lOO  persons  ill  with  it  at  this  date. 
Richmond  made  the  fatal  error  of  permitting  a  company  to 
own  her  water-works  ;  per  consequence,  the  supply  was  taken 
from  the  river  ;  the  river  is  no  better  than  an  open  sewer  in 
this  time  of  drought,  and  lives  aVe  being  sacrificed  daily  be- 
cause of  that  city's  almost  criminal  blunder." 

Under  date  of  October  ijlh  (too  late  for  notice  in  Novem- 
ber number)  we  received  a  letter  from  T.  Henry  Davis,  M.D^ 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Health  Officer  of 
Richmond,  stating  that 

**  Our  water  supply  has  been  in  existence  six  years  and  is 
first  class,  as  a  look  at  the  analysis  will  demonstrate."  And 
enclosing  the  following  : 

**  Professor  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  has  made  an  anal- 
ysis of  a  sample  of  water  taken  from  the  wells  of  the  Rich- 
mond city  waier-woiks,  southeast  of  the  city. 

**  The  result  is  stated  in  parts  per  100,000.  The  water  is  a 
light  bluish  clear,  by  transmitted  light.  Heated  to  100°  it 
gives  no  odor  of  any  kind. 

Total  solids 46.0000. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates 0012 

Nitrogen  in  nitrites none. 

Ammonia,  free  and  saline 0008 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0006 

Chlorine 2829 

Calcium  carbonate 23.3 

Iron 028 

**  If  the  supply  of  this  water  is  adequate  to  our  population, 
Richmond  is  to  be  congratulated.  Few  cities  in  the  world 
have  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  this  in  purity. 

"  D.  W.  Dennis.  Ph.D.. 
Professor  Chemisty,  Earlham  College, 
**  Richmond,  Ind.,  March  20,  1895." 


• 
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He  wrote  nothing  about  the  fever.  Receipt  of  his  commu- 
nication was  immediately  acknowledged,  a  more  recent  anal- 
ysis of  the  water  and  information  about  the  fever  requested. 
A  few  days  subsequently  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  requesting  the  name  of  our 
correspondent,  den)-ing  that  any  such  statement  emanated 
from  the  State  Board,  which  was  not  alleged,  and  like  Dr. 
Davis's  letter  in  that  it  omitted  any  notice  of  the  fever.  In 
reply  we  made  the  same  inquiries  of  him  as  we  had  made  of 
Dr.  Davis. 

Pursuing  our  purpose  to  elicit  the  information  about  the 
fever,  and  if  it  prevailed  as  alleged  by  our  correspondent,  we 
wrote  to  our  friend,  Dr.  James  F.  Hibberd,  Secretary  of  the 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Health.  From  him  we  received  re- 
ply as  follows  : 

Richmond,  Ind.,  October  26,  1895. 

Dear  Dr.  Bell  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  in- 
quiring about  typhoid-fever  in  this  city,  I  have  this  to  say  : 
For  the  purpose  of  compaiison,  1894  furnished  about  the  an- 
nual average  of  typhoid-fever  cases,  and  the  first  case  appeared 
in  July.  During  the  next  six  months,  including  Januarys 
1895,  43  cases  were  reported.  No  further  reports  of  cases 
were  received  until  the  last  of  June  :  two  cases  in  the  city  ; 
in  July,  7  in  the  city,  and  3  out  of  the  city  ;  in  August,  51  in 
the  city,  9  out  of  the  city  ;  in  September,  59  in  the  city,  1 1 
out  of  the  city  ;  in  October  to  date,  20  cases  in  the  city  (but 
only  one  of  them  since  the  15th  inst.),  and  5  outside  the  city. 
This  makes  137  cases  in  the  city,  and  28  cases  outside  the 
city,  a  total  of  167  in  the  county  for  17  weeks.  In  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  of  1864  there  were  but  20  cases  in  the  same 
territory.  I  suppose  one  fourth  of  the  county  cases  occurred 
in  the  immediately  adjacent  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  it  is  my 
estimate  that  174  cases  were  reported  from  a  popula^tion  of 
19,000,  an  unprecedented  morbidity  of  typhoid-fever  for  this 
community  as  compared  with  previous  years,  but  not  above 
the  average  for  this  year  in  some  other  places  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  of  which  this  is  part. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  cause  here  is  the  use  of  well-water, 
mostly  from  direct  imbibition,  but  possibly  in  some  cases 
from  contaminated  milk.     The  city   water-works  obtains  its 
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supply  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  large  area  of  unin- 
habited level  ground,  where  galleries  have  been  sunk  into  the 
substratum  of  gravel,  deep  into  the  ground  water,  supplying 
an  abundance  of  apparently  very  pure  water.  I  know  of  no 
source  of  contamination  for  this  water,  but  a  large  portion  of 
our  population^  perhaps  20  per  cent^  use  water  from  wells  ^  and 
at  first  nearly  all  the  cases  were  confined  to  *  families  who  used 
water  from  wells. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  F.  Hibberd,  M.D., 
Secretary  Wayne  County  Board  of  Health, 

To  this  we  reiterated  request  for  recent  analysis  of  the 
water  supply. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  November  8,  1895. 

A.  N.  Bell.M.D.: 

.  .  .  The  farts  as  they  exist  about  Richmond  are  :  We 
have  the  best  water  supply,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  ;  we 
never  use  river  water.  Typhoid-fever  has  prevailed  all  over 
the  State  of  Indiana — not  more  in  Richmond  than  else- 
where. We  have  had  reported  150  cases  with  12  deaths. 
The  first  15  cases  were  traced  to  the  milk  supply  from  one 
dairy,  where  a  man  was  sick  with  the  fever.  We  are  supplied 
with  milk  from  34  dairies.  .  .  .  As  the  cases  multiplied  I 
soon  lost  sight  of  that  particular  dairy  to  which  the  first  15 
cases  were  traced.  The  dry  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  seemed  to  predispose  all  to  some  form  of  con- 
tinued fever.  The  sanitary  conditions  appear  to  remain  un- 
changed, yet  the  fever  has  abated,  and  it  is  now  two  weeks 
since  any  has  been  reported. 

T.  Henry  Davis,  M.D., 

Health  Officer. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  November  15,  1895. 

Dear  Dr.  Bell  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  28th 
asking  some  further  information  about  the  water  supply  of 
Richmond,  and  expressing  some  surprise  that,  with  so  much 
typhoid-fever  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  no  later  analysis  of  the 
water  should  have  been  made  than  March  26th,  1895.  I  at 
once  personally  secured,  under  proper  precautions,  a  gallon 
of  water  from  the  general  city  supply  (the  analysis  you  have 
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W.1S  of  water  from  the  Cooper  Farm  well  and  gallery),  and 
delivered  it  to  D.  W.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earl- 
ham  College,  who  has  just  handed  me  the  inclosed  certificate 
after  a  careful  and  protracted  examination.  By  comparing 
this  with  the  analysis  of  March  20th,  1895,  you  will  observe 
but  little  difference. 

* 

Richmond,  Ind.,  November  15,  1895. 

Dri  James  F.  Hibberd : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  hand  you  the  result  of  a  sanitary 
analysis  of  water  lately  submitted  by  you.  The  water  was 
clear  and  emitted  no  odor  after  prolonged  warming  to  100*^  F. 

Total  solids,  per  icx),ooo  parts 37.0000 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates, '    088 

Nitrogen  in  nitrites none. 

Chlorine,  per  100,000  parts 0.2122 

Ca  CO,,  hardness,  "         "  "     29,05 

Ammonia,  free  and  saline,  "         **  **     003 

Albuminoid  ammonia,  **         **  *'    004  5 

Iron,  •'         *•  "     03 

Opinions  and  Conclusions, — The  water  submitted  is  a  thor- 
oughly good,  potable  water.  The  total  absence  of  nitiites 
shows  that  the  nitrates  are  not  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  organic  matter,  but  that  they  come  from  mineral  sources  ; 
the  small  amount  of  salt  precludes  the  possibility  of  sewage 
contamination,  while  the  ammonia  and  the  albuminoid  am- 
monia are  quite  within  the  limits  of  excellent  water. 

D.  W.  Dennis,  Ph.D., 

Chemistry,  Earlham  College, 

This  examination  was  made  on  July  24th,  1895,  and  the 
part  quoted  is  labelled  **  as  drinking  water,**  and  is  followed 
by  another  part  labelled  **  as  boiler  water,"  which  is  pro- 
nounced **  fair  for  the  region.**  Six  railroads  centre  in  Rich- 
mond, all  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  certificate  of  anal- 
ysis made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
the  railroad  authorities  here,  as  follows  : 
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Nitrogen  as  nitrates 0.80 parts  per  i,ck30,cxx) 

Nitrogen  as  nitrites none. 

Free  ammonia none. 

Albuminoid  ammonia 0.02  parts  per  i,cxx),ooo  ' 

Chlorine 0.20 

Here  there  are  three  analyses  of  our  water  :  two  samples 
taken  from  the  hydrants  in  the  city,  and  one  from  one  of  the 
sources  of  supply  ;  one  taken  in  March,  when  the  ground  was 
saturated  with  water  ;  one  in  July,  when  there  was  about  an 
average  of  ground  water  ;  and  the  third  on  the  first"  day  of 
November,  when  the  ground  water  was  scarcer  than  ever  re- 
corded, wells  dry,  and  springs  ceased  running  that  never  had 
failed  before.  Yet  these  three  analyses  yield  substantially 
the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  water  for  potable 
and  culinary  purposes  is  concerned. 

The  analyst  of  the  March  sample  said  in  his  certificate  : 
'*  Few  cities  in  the  world  have  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  this 
in  purity." 

The  analyst  of  the  July  sample  said  the  water  was  **  an  en- 
tirely safe  one  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes.*' 

The  analyst  of  the  November  sample  says:  "The  water 
submitted  is  a  thoroughly  good,  potable  water." 

So  far  as  chemic  testimony  can  serve,  it  is  safe  to  declare 
that  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are  favored  with  water  equal 
to  the  best. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  two  sources,  the  first  and  only 
one,  until  the  supply  proved  inadequate,  was  a  gallery  ex- 
tending up  the  river  over  3000  feet,  and  in  some  places 
only  a  few  yards  from  it,  sunk  into  the  ground  water  found  in 
the  drifc  sand  and  gravel  from  8  to  12  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  in  a  thinly  settled  region,  only  one  house  near  the  receiv- 
ing gallery.  The  other  source  of  supply  is  the  level  ground 
spoken  of  in  my  former  letter. 

The  water  from  these  two  sources  is  conveyed  by  gravity 
through  iron  pipes  to  the  great  well  in  the  pumping-house, 
and  served  to  the  city,  for  the  most  part  by  direct  pressure, 
but  a  reservoir  on  a  natural  elevation  165  feet  above  the  topo- 
graphical datum  of  the  city  and  three  miles  distant,  is  kept 
with  AW  average  of  7,000,000  gallons,  with  about  1,500,000 
gallons  daily  efflux  and  influx. 
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Such  is  the  public  water  supply  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  its 
derivation,  the  modes  of  its  collection  and  distribution^  and 
its  chemic  constitution.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  with  a 
better  article  or  a  cleaner  distribution  ?  Do  you  believe  our 
typhoid-fever  originated  in  this  water  ? 

While  I  feel  that  w6  may  take  much  satisfaction  in  our 
public  water,  there  is  no  room  for  pride  in  our  well-water^  of 
which  I  estimate  about  one-fifth  of  our  population  make  use,  A 
few  wells  are  in  the  denser  populated,  central  parts  of  the 
city,  but  in  the  sparsely  settled  outer  zone  wells  are  the  only 
reliance  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it  was  here  our  typhoid- 
fever  began  and  for  some  time  was  confined.  That  our  well- 
water  is  bad  is  affirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Professor  Dennis, 
who  (in  a  note)  says  :  '*  I  have  analyzed  the  water  from  sev- 
eral wells  in  the  city  for  private  paities,  and  I  find  them  con- 
taining from  four  to  thirteen  times  as  much  chlorine  as  the 
neighboring  spring  and  river  waters.*'  While  this  does  not 
prove  that  our  typhoid-fever  came  of  drinking  well-water,  it 
does  demonstrate  t/iat  a  community  caimot  expect  perfect  health 
zvhile  any  portion  of  it  drinks  such  water, 

Richmond  has  suffered  unusually  from  typhoid-fever  this 
year,  and  so  has  Wayne  County,  but  they  are  not  singular  in 
this  respect.  Both  urban  and  rural  populations  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley  have  suffered  in  like  manner,  and  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  more  severely  than  we  have.  Why  this 
wide  prevalence  of  enteric-fever  at  this  time  ? 

The  fever  has  largely  abated.  The  returns  for  October 
are  :  Richmond,  24  cases  ;  other  towns  in  Wayne  County, 
12;  in  the  county  outside  of  municipalities,  16;  total,  52; 
deaths  not  yet  reported.  During  current  month  but  few  cases 
heard  of,  but  official  returns  not  in  hand. 

James  F.  Hibberd,  M.D., 
Secretary    Wayne  County  Board  of  Health,   ex-officio   County 

Health  Officer. 

With  such  provision  for  the  supply  of  contaminated  drink- 
ing water  to  that  portion  of  the  community  least  able  to  com- 
mand good  nursing  and  the  disposal  of  the  excretions  of  the 
sick  without  danger  to  the  public,  which  we  have  italicised  in 
the  foregoing  description  ;  the  general  distribution  of  polluted 
milk,  probably  polluted  with  the  same  foul  well-water  and,  so 
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far  as  appears  by  the  narrative,  with  no  eflFort  to  isolate  the 
sick  or  to  exercise  other  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  Dr.  Hibberd's  interrogations  appear  to  be  already  ex- 
plicitly answered. 

Moreover,  apropos  to  the  conditions.  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Health  Officer  of  Detroit,  October  26th,  says  : 

**  Recently  a  body  dead  of  typhoid-fever  was  sent  to  a 
country  village,  without  notice  to  the  health  officer,  and  the 
body  was  removed  from  the  coffin,  and  remained  in  the  resi- 
dence about  fifteen  hours,  and  not  long  afterward  typhoid- 
fever  developed  in  that  residence." 

Were  there  any  similar  exposures  in  Richmond,  or  efforts  to 
prevent  them  ? 

That  typhoid-fever  should  be  more  prevalent  during  an  ex- 
traordinary drought  in  regions  where  drinking  water  is  ob- 
tained from  streams  and  wells  that  are  the  receptacles  of  sew- 
age or  fecal  matter  from  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  and  other 
sources  is  because  that,  by  the  reduction  of  the  water,  the 
poison  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  proportionally  more 
potent. 


Diphtheria,  as  well  as  typhoid-fever,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  official  reports  and  other  correspondence  which  follow, 
continues  exceedingly  prevalent.  But,  unlike  typhoid- fever, 
in  that  its  prevalence,  according  to  its  wont,  is  promoted  by 
cooler  weather  ;  but  like  it,  in  so  far  as  either  may  be  pro- 
moted by  congenial  conditions,  circumscribed  though  it  may 
be  to  the  single  domicile. 

The  contention  with  diphtheria  by  the  health  authorities 
appears  to  be  well-nigh  given  over  to  the  supply  of  antitoxin  ; 
unmindful,  apparently,  that  however  successful  the  ti*eatment 
of  the  disease  may  be  by  this  or  any  other  means,  it  can  never 
be  stamped  out  by  mere  curative  methods,  and  that  so  long 
as  the  conditions  promotive  of  its  diffusion  obtain,  no  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  will  avail  for  its  suppression.  Indeed,  in 
some  places  it  has  already  prevailed  so  extensively  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  that  the  health  authorities  appear  to  regard  its 
prevalence  as  an  accepted  condition  unwoithy  of  special 
attention. 
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Brooklyn  is  an  example.  The  average  number  of.  deaths 
from  diphtheria  in  this  city  annually,  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
has  been  over  700,  and  the  number  for  the  current  year,  esti- 
mated by  the  weekly  reports  thus  far,  will  exceed  1000.  By 
the  latest  report  before  us  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  week 
ending  November  i6th,  the  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria 
(and  croup,  7)  was  31,  indicating  that  for  that  week  there  were 
probably  over  300  sick  with  it,  and  by  the  same  ratio  the 
number  of  cases  during  the  year  would  exceed  15,000.  Yet,  at 
about  the  same  time  of  this  latest  weekly  report,  a  newspaper 
statement  that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  South 
Brooklyn,  referring  to  three  deaths  from  it  in  one  family,  was 
promptly  replied  to  by  a  counter-statement  in  another  news- 
paper, attributed  to  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  that  there 
was  no  epidemic,  that  the  number  of  cases  reported  did  not 
justify  the  term.  If  the  number  of  cases  is  so  few  as  to  justify 
this  appreciation,  surely  the  disease  should  be  speedily 
stamped  out,  for  no  sensible  person  doubts  its  contagious- 
ness. And,  pray,  why  should  the  occurrence  of  a  few  cases 
of  small-pox  have  so  signally  served  for  the  display  of  the 
energy  of  the  Health  Department  of  Brooklyn,  and  diph- 
theria, which  has  been  a  hundred-fold  more  destructive  of 
life  in  our  midst,  be  so  severtlv  let  alone  ? 

Epidemic  is  unfortunately  an  equivocal  term  and  very  elas- 
tic, as  commonly  used  at  the  convenience  of  health  officers, 
when  they  would  have  the  people  believe  that  it  refers  to  an 
insignificant  number  of  cases  of  disease,  rather  than  to  one 
that  is  preventable,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  they  should 
be  held  responsible.  The  word,  accurding  to  its  common  ac- 
ceptance, means  general,  prevalent,  affecting  many  people  in 
a  community,  and  as  applied  to  diseases  generally,  indicates 
their  relative  prevalence  ;  but  no  one  should  mistake  its  real 
significance  as  the  result  indicating  an  existing  cause  or  con- 
dition, contagious  or  otherwise,  that  may  be  overcome  by  the 
removal  of  the  cause. 

Epidemic  diseases  that  are  contagious  are,  above  all,  the 
most  dangerous  to  any  community,  and  should  command  the 
promptest  action  of  the  health  authorities  at  the  outset. 
They  are  commonly  not  only  the  most  fatal,  but  the  hardest 
to  deal  with  on  account  of  the  required  isolation  of  the  sick  ; 
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but  be3ides  this,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  same  conditions  as  the  non-contagious  epi- 
demics. Both  ah'ice  feed  on  and  are  propagated  by  filth,  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  can  be  banished  by  cleanliness  and 
isolation. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn 
issued  a  praiseworthy  circular,  admonishing  people  afflicted 
with  consumption  against  indiscriminate  spitting,  of  the  com- 
municability  of  the  disease  to  other  persons  by  the  dust  of 
the  dried  sputa,  in  the  cars  and  ferry-boats  ;  but  like  his  pred- 
ecessors in  office,  he  overlooked  the  abominable  practice  of 
feeding  the  dnst  of  disease  germs  of  every  kind  to  the  people^ 
which  obtains  throughout  the  city  in  default  of  well  appointed 
markets.  The  sidewalks  of  the  streets  are  the  places  of  dis- 
play for  marketable  food  of  all  kinds.  Meats,  vegetables, 
and  fruit's  of  all  kinds  are  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  by 
almost  every  grocer  in  the  city  and  many  other  storekeepers. 
From  the  time  of  the  opening  of  their  stores  to  the  time  of 
closing  them,  their  food  supplies  are  displayed  on  the  side- 
walks, and  dusted  throughout  the  day  with  horse  manure  and 
every  other  kind  of  disease  dust  afloat  in  the  air,  from  scabies 
to  tubercle  bacillus.  At  closing  time  these  supplies  are  piled 
into  the  stores  without  regard  to  cleanliness  or  order,  as  they 
are  to  be  tumbled  out  again  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  needless  to  add,  the  stir  within  the  stores  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  like  dusting  of  everything  served  over  the  coun- 
ters. The  dark  recesses,  closets,  stow-holes,  and  cellars  of 
such  stores  are  thus  loaded  with  disease-bearing  dust,  more 
or  less  putrescible,  according  to  the  conditions  of  darkness, 
moisture,  and  temperature,  tainting  everything  that  is  served 
therefrom. 

Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  diphtheria  is  perennial  in  Brook- 
lyn or  any  other  place  under  such  conditions. 

MORTALITY   AND    MORBILITY   REPORTS  AND   REVIEWS. 

Alabama. — Jerome  Cochrane,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer, 
Montgomery. 

Mobile,  31,076:  I.  A.  Abrahams,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
August  :  There  were  73  deaths,  of  which  number  14  were 
under  five  years  of  age.     The  annual  death-rate  was  24.3  per 

35 
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looo.      Zymotic   diseases   caused   i8    deaths,   and    consump- 
tion, 8. 

September:  There  were  loi  deaths,  of  which  number  31 
were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was 
39.0  per  1000.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  35  deaths,  and  con- 
sumption, 13. 

California.— C.  W.  Nutting,  M.D.,  President.  Etna  Mills  ; 
J.  R.  Laine,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

Reports  from  59  localities  for  the  month  of  September, 
aggregating  a  population  of  738,573,  show  a  mortality  of  868 
— an  annual  death-rate  of  14.04  per  1000. 

Deaths  from  consumption,  122;  pneumoma,  38;  bron- 
chitis, 28;  congesti3n  of  the  lungs,  4;  diarrhoeal  diseases, 
32  ;  from  other  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  70  ;  diph- 
theria and  croups  1 1  ;  typhoid- f ever ^  25. 

San  FranciscOy  330,000  :  Deaths,  460  ;  from  consumption, 
68  ;  acute  lung  diseases,  44  ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  13  ;  typhoid- 
fever,  12.     Death-rate,  16.8. 

Los  Angeles,  80,000  :  Deaths,  82  ;  from  consumption,  8  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  4.     Death-rate,  13.6. 

Oakland^  60,000 :  Deaths,  55  ;  from  consumption,  5. 
Death-rate,   10.6. 

Sacramento,  30,000 :  Deaths,  36 ;  from  consumption,  6  ; 
acute  lung  diseases,  i.     Death-rate,  14.4. 

Connecticut.— Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  Ph.D.,  New 
Haven,  President ;  Professor  C.  A.  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
New  Haven. 

The  mortality  report  for  September  has  been  received  from 
166  towns  in  the  State.  The  number  of  deaths,  1223 — 129 
less  than  in  August,  and  139  more  than  the  average  number 
of  deaths  in  September  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  pres- 
ent. Deaths  under  five  years,  436.  Death-rate  for  the  large 
towns,  18.3  ;  for  the  small  towns,  17.2  and  18.0  for  the  whole 
State.  The  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  383,  being 
31.3  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  Deaths  from  consump- 
tion, 104. 

Nrtv  Haven,  100,000:  Deaths,  159;  under  five  years,  47. 
Deaths  from  consumption;  15.     Death-rate,  18.4. 

Hartford,  62,000  :  Deaths,  76  ;  under  five  years,  28.  Deaths 
from  consumption,  9.     Death-rate,  14.3. 
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Bridgeport,  58,243:  Deaths,  75;  under  five  years,  34. 
Deaths  from  consumption,  11.     Death-rate,  15.2. 

Typhoid-fever  has  broken  out  at  several  places  during  the 
month.  At  Bridgeport;  h'mited  to  the  members  of  Company 
K,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  there  were  6  cases  taken  down 
between  August  15th  and  September  12th.  At  Danbury,  23 
cases  among  the  operators  of  one  hat  factory  ;  5  in  one 
family,  originating  from  a  case  contracted  in  New  Milford  ; 
3  attributed  to  sewage  pollution  of  a  well. 

Sinall'pox. — Two  cases  are  reported  at  Wethersfield,  but  no 
paiticulars  whatsoever  accompany  the  report. 

Delaware. — E.  W.  Cooper,  M.D.,  President,  Camden  ; 
E.  B.  Frarer,  Secretary,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.  270,514  :  W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D., 
Health  Officer. 

Mortality  report  for  the  four  weeks  ending  October  26th, 
500,  of  which  number  187  were  of  colored  people.  The  an- 
nual death-rate  was  23.83  per  1000.  There  were  125  deaths 
from  zymotic  diseases,  and  50  from  consumption. 

Typhoid  fever  is  reported  to  be  prevalent  ;  attributed  to  the 
low  stage  of  water  in  the  Potomac  River,  from  which  the 
city's  water  supply  is  drawn,  and  to  the  use  of  well-water  in 
families. 

Florida. — Hon.  W.  B.  Henderson,  President,  Tampa; 
Joseph  Y.  Porter,  M.D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Health  Notes  report  that  during  the  month  of  July 
there  were  313  deaths  in  a  population  of  391,422.  There  were 
126  under  five  years  of  age,  and  132  were  of  colored  people. 
The  annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  9.54. 

Illinois. — William  E.  Quine,  M.D.,  President,  Chicago  ; 
J.  W.  Scott,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

Chicago,  i,6oo»ooo  :  William  R.  Kerr,  Commissioner.  There 
were  2015  deaths  during  the  month  of  September,  of  which 
1015  were  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per 
1000,  15.01.  Diphtheria  caused  102  deaths;  scarlatina,  7; 
small-pox,  2  ;  typhoid-fever,  76  ;  diarrhocal  diseases,  308  ; 
consumption,  161. 
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Typhoid-fever  and  diphtheria  have  both  been  epidemic  in 
the  city  during  the  last  two  months,  the  former  attributable 
to  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  drinking  water  intake  to  the 
outflow  of  sewage  in  the  lake.  The  fever  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing abated  to  some  extent,  but  diphtheria  has  greatly  in- 
creased ;  number  of  deaths  from  it  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 258,  against  169  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Diphtheria  is  also  epidemic  in  Elgin,  Albion^  Joliet^  and  North 
Aurora, 

Indiana.— Douglas  C.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  President,  Mount 
Vernon  ;  C.  N.  Metcalf,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 

No  reports  received  from  official  sources  later  than  those 
summarized  at  the  head  of  this  article,  with  special  reference 
to  the  prevalence  of  typhoid-fever  in  Richmond  and  vicinity. 
From  other  sources,  typhoid-fever  is  reported  prevalent  in 
Frankford  and  Union  City.  Diphtheria  is  prevailing  exten- 
sively in  Indianapolis^  Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Russiaville^ 
Greensburgy  Hammond,  and  Yorktown, 

Iowa.— Frederick  Becker,  M.D.,  President,  Claremont ; 
J.  F.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Des  Moines. 

Health  Bulletin  for  August,  latest  received,  reports  no  epi- 
demic diseases  of  consequence.  By  reports  from  other  sources, 
diphtheria  is  prevalent  in  Council  Bluffs,  Onawa,  and  Bennett, 
and  scarlet-fever  epidemic  in  Fulton. 

Kansas. — T.  E.  Raines,  M.D.,  President,  Concordia; 
T.  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Westphalia. 

Topeka,  October  23d  :  Diphtheria,  which  prevailed  here  ex- 
tensively during  the  month  of  September,  has  been  well-nigh 
stamped  out  ;  but  2  new  cases  during  the  past  week,  and  now 
but  15  cases  in  the  city. 

• 

Kentucky.— Joseph  M.  Matthews,  M.D.,  President.  Louis- 
ville ;  J.  N.  McCormack,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Bowling  Green. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  epidemic  in  Louisville^  Bowling  Green, 
Hopkinsville,  and  Avcjistoke ;  typhoid-fever  is  prevalent  in 
Owensborough. 
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Louisiana. — S.  R.  Oliphant,  President,  New  Orleans ; 
W.  R.  Harnan,  M.D.,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans^  275,000  (80,000  colored) :  S.  R.  Oliphant, 
M.D.,  President. 

The  mortality  for  four  weeks  ending  October  26th  was  540 
— 219  colored.  Deaths  under  five  years  of  age  numbered  140. 
'  The  annual  death-rates  per  1000  were:  whites,  21.46;  col- 
ored, 35.71  ;  total,  25.61.  Cholera-infantum  caused  1 1  deaths  ; 
typhoid-fever,  6  ;  consumption,  y;. 

Maine.— C.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  President,  Portland  ;  A.  G. 
Young,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Augusta. 

Rockland's  epidemic  of  diphtheria  continues  (October  25th). 
All  the  public  schools  and  places  of  amusement  have  been 
closed  by  the  local  board  of  health,  and  the  infected  district 
has  been  quarantined.  The  churches  are  also  directed  to  be 
closed. 

Maryland. — John  Morris,  M.D.,  President,  Baltimore  ; 
James  A  Steuart,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Baltimore, 

Baltimore^  496,315 — 422,568  white,  73,747  colored  :  James 
F.  McShane,  M.D.,  Health  Commissioner. 

September  :  The  total  deaths  were  850,  an  increase  of  194 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  September,  1894. 
Of  these  645  were  whites  and  205  colored  ;  a  death-rate  of 
18.29  per  1000  for  the  former,  and  33.24  per  1000  for  the 
latter.  The  death-rate  per  1000  for  the  whole  population 
was  20.89.  Sixty-eight  died  from  infectious  diseases,  of 
whom  27  were  from  typhoid-fever y  and  92  from  consumption. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  or  45.87  per  cent  of  the  total 
deaths,  were  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Infectious 
diseases  reported  during  the  month  of  September,  166,  an  in- 
crease of  15  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 

Samples  of  water  were  secured  from  two  wells  on  Frederick 
Avenue  October  9th,  and  the  analysis  showed  the  water  to 
be  unfit  for  use  and  the  probable  cause  of  typhoid-fever  in  the 
neighborhood.     The  wells  were  ordered  closed. 

Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Walcott,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Cam- 
bridge ;  S.  W.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Boston. 
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Boston,  494,205  :  S.  H.  Durgin,  M.D.,  Chairman,  reports 
for  the  month  of  September  978  deaths,  of  which  455  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  was  23.74  per 
lOCX).  From  zymotic  diseases  (270),  including  tubercular  dis- 
eases, 434.  Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  56 ;  from 
scarlatina,  4.  Of  zymotic  diseases  the  number  of  cases  re- 
potted during  the  month  were:  Diphtheria,  343;  measles, 
24  ;  scarlatina,  91  ;  typhoid-fever,  226. 

October  24th  :  Typhoid-fever  still  exists  to  some  extent  in 
Lowell ;  there  have  also  been  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
in  Springfield^  and  in  North  Adams  it  is  epidemic.  Diphtheria 
has  been  epidemic  in  Brookline^  but  is  somewhat  abated  ;  it 
is  also  prevalent  in  New  Bedford. 

Minnesota. — Franklin  Staples,  M.D.,  President,  Winona  ; 
C.  N.  Hewitt,  ,M,D.,  Secretary,  Red  Wing. 

St.  Paul^  140,292  :  Alexander  J.  Stone,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  September  120  deaths — 47  under  five  years 
of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000  was  1027.  Deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases,  21,  and  from  tubercular  diseases,  25. 

Minneapolis^  225,602  :  H.  N.  Avery,  M.D.,  Health  Com- 
missioner, reports  for  September  152  deaths,  of  which  number 
78  were  under  five  years  of  age.  The  annual  death-rate  per 
1000  was  9. 15.  Zymotic  diseases  caused  44  deaths,  and  tuber- 
cular diseases,  20.  October  i6th  {Journal)  :  Health  Commis- 
sionery  Avery,  after  investigating  the  diphtheria  epidemic  in 
the  Seventh  and  Twelfth  wards,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  origin  is  due  to  a  combination  of  three  sources  of  in- 
fection, Lakewood  Cemetery,  Powderhorn  Lake,  and  the 
earth  itself. 

Missouri.— F.  J.  Lutz,  M.D.,  President,  St.  Louis;  Wil- 
lis P.  King,  M.D.,  Secretary,  St.  Louis. 

St,  Lonis^  560,000:  M.  C.  Starklof?,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Health. 

Report  for  the  month  of  September  :  Deaths,  738  ;  under 
five  years  of  age,  243;  from  zymotic  diseases,  184;  from 
phthisis  and  tuberculosis,  91.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000, 
15.81. 

Kansas  City,   150,000:  R.  P.  Waring,  M.D.,  Health  Orfi- 
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cer.     Deaths  for  September,   135  ;  under  five  years  of  age, 
51.     Annual  death-rate  per  locx)  was  10.8. 

Diphtheria  {Journal),  October*  27th  :  Health  Officer  Waring 
said  yesterday  tliat  there  were  33  houses  in  the  city  contain- 
ing well-developed  cases  of  diphtheria.  He  estimates  that 
there  are  2  cases  to  a  house,  or  about  66  diphtheria  patients 
in  all. 

Nebraska.— J.  V.  Beghtol,  M.D.,  President,  Friend  ; 
F.  D.  Haldeman,  M. D.,  Secretary,  Ord. 

Omaha^  140,452  :  John  J.  Seville,  M.D.,  Health  Commis- 
sioner. During  October  12  cases  of  diphtheria  and  16  cases 
of  scarlet-fever  were  reported. 

New  Jersey. — C.  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  President,  Prince- 
ton ;  Henry  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Asbury  Park. 

The  Passaic  River  Pollution^  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
November  number,  continues  to  excite  encouraging  interest. 
A  bill  has  been  formulated,  and  a  strong  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  J.  Leal,  Paterson  ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Philhower,  Franklin  ; 
M.  N.  Baker,  Montclair  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Exton,  Arlington  ;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Lehlbach,  Newark,  appointed  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Legislature. 

Hudson  County — Jersey  City  and  vicinity — 318,746  :  Report 
for  the  month  of  September  :  Deaths,  513  ;  under  five  years 
of  age,  259  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  109,  of  which  9  were  from 
typhoid- fever,  i  from  scarlatina,  12  from  diphtheria  ;  from 
consumption,  46  ;  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  40.  '  Annual 
death-rate  per  1000,  22. g. 

Newark^  3'S»72S  :  No  report  from  official  sources  for  two 
months  ;  but  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
October  30th,  to  take  action  on  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria 
(as  reported  in  the  newspapers),  Health  Officer  Lehlbach 
reported  that  upward  of  800  cases  of  true  diphtheria  have 
been  reported  during  the  present  year,  and  the  present  out- 
break IS  of  such  extent  that  if  it  continues  the  total  number 
for  the  year  will  reach  1200.  During  the  present  month  alone 
179  cases  have  been  reported  ;  and  the  death  record  from  it 
during  last  two  weeks,  15. 

Trenton  also  has  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria;  148  cases  re- 
ported during  the  month  of  October. 
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New  York. — Daniel    Lewis,  M.D.,   President,  Syracuse; 
B.  T.  Smelzer,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany. 

For  September  the  State  £U>ard  Bulletin  reports  that  there 
has  been  a  further  decrease  in  the  total  mortality  for  the 
month,  from  an  average  daily  mortality  of  377  in  July  and  357 
in  August,  to  337,  there  having  been  looo  fewer  deaths  than 
in  the  preceding  month.  There  were  800  fewer  deaths  under 
the  age  of  five  years  than  in  August,  41.5  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  having  occurred  in  this  early  life',  which  is  the  same 
proportion  as  in  September,  1894.  The  total  mortality  is, 
however,  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago  by  500  deaths,  and  the 
relative  zymotic  mortality  greater,  being  250.06  per  1000 
against  244.00  ;  this  is  due  entirely  to  an  increase  of  the  diar- 
rhoeal  mortality,  from  which  there  were  1672  deaths  this 
month,  which  is  excessive,  although  it  has  decreased  from 
2300  in  August,  which  was  a  fair  average  for  that  month  ;  the 
relative  zymotic  mortality  in  August  was  282.75  per  1000 
deaths  from  all  causes.  Besides  the  decrease  in  deaths  from 
diarrhceal  diseases,  whooping-cough  and  measles  have  also 
caused  fewer  deaths,  both,  however,  being  somewhat  more  prev- 
alent than  a  year  ago.  There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  typhoid- fever,  in  diphtheria,  and 
in  malarial  diseases,  though  not  beyond  the  seasonal  propor- 
tion. Typhoid-fever  caused*  55  deaths  in  44  rural  towns,  and 
165  deaths  in  cities  and  populous  villages,  the  death-rates 
being  for  the  total  rural  population  of  the  State  a  little 
greater  than  that  for  the  total  urban  population — viz.,  3.65 
deaths  per  100,000  population,  for  the  month,  against  3-30. 
Diphtheria  caused  28  deaths  in  22  rural  towns,  or  less  than 
2  deaths  per  100,000  of  the  entire  rural  population,  and  294 
deaths  in  cities  in  villages,  or  nearly  6  deaths  per  100,000  of 
the  entire  urban  population,  for  the  month.  Deaths  from 
malarial  diseases  were  limited  almost  entirely  to  urban  locali- 
ties and  environs,  which  was  also  true  of  scarlet- fever,  from 
which  there  were  but  26  deaths.  Whooping-cough  and  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis  were  generally  distributed.  There  has 
been  no  material  increase  in  acute  respiratory  diseases.  The 
average  temperature  was  2.5°  above  the  normal,  and  the  rain- 
fall deficient,  with  an  unusual  number  of  fair  days. 

New  York^  1,995,000:  Total  deaths,  3326— 1610  under  five 
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years.  Death-rate,  20.30.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  232.75  ;  105  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  diar- 
rhoea! diseases,  491.     Deaths  from  consumption,  401. 

Brooklyn,  1,100,000:  Total  deaths,  1938—973  under  five 
years.  Death-rate,  21.70.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  272  ;  95  from  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  331  from 
diarrhoeal  diseases.     Deaths  from  con3umption,  178. 

Syracuse^  95,000:  Total  deaths,  119 — 47  under  five  years 
of  age.  Death-rate,  15.0.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths 
from  all  causes,  330  ;  diarrhceal  diseases,  28.  From  consump- 
tion, 10. 

Albany,  100,000  :  Total  deaths,  139 — 38  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  16.68.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  164.20;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  6.  From  typhoid-fever ^ 
8  ;  from  consumption,  14. 

Buffalo^  335»709  •  Total  deaths,  370—183  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  13.25.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  373  ;  from  diarrhoeal  disease^,  90.  From  consump- 
tion, 27.  Diphtheria  is  reported  prevalent  {Express),  October 
24th,  and  gaining  ground  ;  15  cases  having  been  reported  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week. 

Rochester,  150,000  :  Total  deaths,  157 — 51  under  five  years. 
Death-rate,  11.78.  Zymotic  diseases  per  1000  deaths  from  all 
causes,  223.25.     Diarrhoeal  diseases,  24.     From  consumption, 

23. 

Watertown,  November  9th  :  There  has  been  an  increase  of 

the  number  of  typhoid-fever  cases  reported  during  the  last 
month,  probably  due  to  the  discovery  of  a  scapegoat  in  the 
person  of  a  milkman,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of 
using  some  of  the  sewage  water  of  Black  River  to  wash  his 
cans  or  water  his  milk  :  the  same  water  which  the  people 
have  been  drinking  during  the  year.  **  The  Health  Board  is 
investigating."  Sixty-two  cases  were  reported  during  Octo- 
ber, and  over  50  said  to  be  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Upward  of  100  deaths  from  it  have  been  reported 
during  the  year.  The  city  authorities  surely  should  not  much 
longer  escape. 

North  Carolina.— H.  T.  Bahnson,  M.D.,  President, 
Salem  ;  Richard  H.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Raleigh. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  records  for  Sep- 
tember 154,085  population — 64,963  colored.  Total  mortality, 
250 — 154  colored.  Mortality  under  five  years  of  age,  90—57 
colored.  Annual  death-rates  per  1000:  white,  12.9;  col- 
ored, 286;  total,  IQ.  5.  Typlioid'fever  caused  24;  diarrhceal 
diseases,  49  ;  consumption,  31. 

Ohio. — Byron  Stanton,  M.D.,  President,  Cincinnati  ;  C.  O. 
Probst.  M,D.,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Cincinnatiy  336,000  :  J.  W.  Prendergast,  M.D.,  Health  Offi- 
cer, reports  for  the  month  of  September  440  deaths,  repre- 
senting an  annual  rate  of  15.71  per  1000.  There  were  176 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age.  From  zymotic  diseases  there 
were  88  deaths,  and  from  consumption,  48. 

Cleveland^  262,000:  J.  L.  Hess,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 

No  report  from  official  sources,  but  the  reports  of  the  local 
newspapers  through  the  month  of  October  ai}d  up  to  Novem- 
ber9th  show  the  continued  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  some 
typhoid  fever.  Of  diphtheria  there  were  upward  of  50  cases 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  October,  and  14  deaths  had  been 
reported  from  it  during  the  week  ending  October  26th.  It 
was  confined  to  no  particular  locality,  but  scattered  over  the 
ciiy.  Of  typhoid  fever,  9  new  cases  were  reported  during  the 
first  week  in  November. 

Toledo,  120.000:  J.  T.  Woods,  M.D.,  Health  Officer. 
There  were  152  deaths  in  September,  of  which  62  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate  per  1000,  15.2.  Z3'- 
motic  diseases  caused  31  deaths,  of  which  18  were  cholera  in- 
fantum, and  3  typhoid-fever.     Consumption  caused  11  deaths. 

Dayton :  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  of  October  i8th,  states  that 
according  to  the  Health  Officer's  report,  typhoid-fever  has 
been  on  the  gradual  increase  in  this  city  during  the  past  teft 
years.  He  attributes  it  largely  to  the  use  of  water  in  open  or 
driven  wells,  which  are  polluted  by  vault  drainage. 

Typhoid-fever  is  reported  epidemic  in  Cadis,  New  Baltimore, 
Millersburg,  and  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

Diphtheria  is  epidemic  in  Ironton. 

Oregon. — Oregonian,  November  4th  :  Typhoid-fever  and 
grippe  are  both  epidemic  at  Oakesdale, 
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Pennsylvania.— S.  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  President,  Lancas- 
ter ;  Benjamin  Lee,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  1,163,864  :  Theodore  B.  Stubb,  Health  Officer, 
reports  :  In  the  four  weeks  ending  October  26th,  deaths,  1442 
— 451  under  five  years  of  age.  Annual  death-rate,  16.6  per 
1000.  Deaths  from  typhoid-fever,  34  ;  diphtheria  and  croup, 
106  ;  from  consumption,  162. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  adopted  a  new  electrical  disinfect- 
ing system.  It  consists  simply  of  an  electrical  invention  to 
decompose  sea  water,  or  salt  water,  forming  hypochlorites. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  40  or  50  cents  per 
500  gallons  of  disinfectant. 

Pittsburgh^  275,000:  J.  Guy  McCandless,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
reports  for  four  weeks  ending  October  26lh  :  Deaths,  406 — 
160  under  five  years  of  age.  Deaths  from  typhoid- fever ,  24  ; 
from  consumption,  33.     Annual  death-rate,  19.21. 

Typhoid-fever  continues  its  grip,  according  to  latest  local 
newspaper  reports,  on  this  city  an-l  Alleghcfiy.  During  the 
week  ending  November  9th,  the  number  of  deaths  from  con* 
tpgious  diseases  in  Allegheny  was  18 — 10  from  typhoid-fever. 
**  The  reservoirs  are  being  cleaned  out  with  the  hope  of  im- 
proving the  water,  which  has  now  become  so  vile  that  it  is 
unfit  for  use  of  any  kind,  throwing  oR  an  odor  that  is  disgust- 
ing when  permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  while. 
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Tennessee.— J.  D.  Plunkett,  M.D.,  President,  Nashville  ; 
J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

The  principal  diseases,  named  in  the  order  of  their  greater 
prevalence,  in  the  State  for  the  nfionth  of  September  were 
malarial-fever,  typhoid-fever,  dysentery,  whooping-cough, 
diphtheria,  consumption,  scarlet-fever,  tonsilitis,  rheumatism, 
measles,  and  acute  lung  diseases. 

Memphis^  55»923 — white,  28,064  ;  colored,  27,859.  Deaths, 
white,  68  ;  colored,  89.  Death-rates  per  1000  respectively, 
29.08  ;  38.33  :  33.68. 

Nashville^  87,754-— white,  54,595  ;  colored,  33,159.  Deaths, 
white,  51  ;  colored,  82.  Death-rates  per  1000  respectively, 
11.20  ;  29.60  :   18.18. 

West  Virginia.— W.  P.  Ewing,  M.D.,  President,  Charles- 
ton ;  N.  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Martinsburg. 
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Wheeling,  October  23d  :  Small-pox  is  again  giving  the  health 
authorities  much  trouble.  Twelve  new  cases  reported  to-day, 
making  20  in  all. 

Wisconsin. — Solon  Marks,  M.D.,  President,  Milwaukee  ; 
U.  O.  B.  Wingate,  M.D.,  Secretary,  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  27S,cxx) :  Harry  E.  Bradley,  M.D.,  Commis- 
sioner, reports  for  September  :  Deaths,  343  ;  under  five  years 
of  age,  205. 

Deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup,  20 ;  typhoid-fever^  7  ; 
consumption,  16.     Death-rate  per  1000,  14.96. 

Diphtheria  is  reported  epidemic  in  Brillion^  Manawa^  and 
Eau  Claire, 

Typhoid-fever  is  reported  as  prevalent  throughout  the 
State  ;  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  of  Tusten. 

Canada. 

Typhoid-fever  is  reported  prevalent  in  Windsor^  London^ 
Toronto^  and  Hamilton, 
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The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes.  Cambridge  Edition.  With  a  fine  steel  portrait  of 
Holmes,  and  on  the  title-page  an  etching  of  the  "  Gambrel- 
roofed  House"  in  Cambridge,  where  Holmes  was  born,  tn 
one  volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2  ;  half  calf,  gilt 
top,  $3.50  ;  tree  calf  or  full  levant,  $5.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  volume  is  uniform  in  plan  and  execution  with  the 
Cambridge  editions  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  which  have 
proved  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

The  book  is  printed  from  large  type  on  paper  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  contains  an  ample  equipment  of  aids  to  render  the 
work  complete  :  a  careful  though  brief  biographical  sketch  ; 
prefatory  notes  to  many  poems,  explaining  their  origin  or  the 
circumstances  of  their  composition  ;  introductory  notes  to 
the  several  sections  corresponding  to  the  volumes  as  originally 
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published  ;  in  an  appendix,  notes  explanatory  of  passages  or 
allusions  in  the  poems  needing  explanation  ;  a  chronological 
list  of  all  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poems,  from  1828  to  1894  ;  an  in- 
dex of  first  lines,  and  an  index  of  titles. 

It  has  also  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and  on  the 
title-page  an  etching  of  Dr.  Holmes's  birthplace,  the  '*  Gam- 
brel-roofed  House."  A  book  which  no  admirer  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  writings  will  be  content  to  do  without,  though  he  * 
may  possess  them  all  in  other  forms,  for  it  combines  compact- 
ness with  excellence  and  elegance  in  a  degree  heretofore  unap- 
proached  in  the  art  of  bookmaking  ;  a  simple,  yet  artistic 
style  in  its  mechanical  make-up  admirably  becoming  to  the 
charming  contents. 

Medical  Register,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut, 1895-96.  Published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
New  York  Medico-Historical  Society.  John  Shrady,  M.D., 
Editor.  Vol.  XXXHI.  Price.  $2.50.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

This  ever-welcome  annual  manages  to  complete  its  list  of 
increasing  numbers  of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and 
nurses,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in  which  the  profes- 
sions which  it.  represents  are  interested,  without  an  increase 
of  size.  Indeed,  this  volume  is  thinner  by  a  dozen  pages 
than  the  preceding  one  ;  space  gained  apparently  by  curtail- 
ing the  collegiate  and  other  relations  in  conjunction  with  the 
names  in  the  catalogue.  There  is  room  for  still  further  im- 
provement in  the  same  direction. 

Medical  Directory  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1895. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York.  Price,  $1.  New  York  :  Press  of 
Stettiner,  Lambert  &  Co. 

A  little  thicker  volume  than  the  Medical  Register,  compre- 
hending a  good  many  names  of  physicians  in  affiliation  with 
the  county  societies,  not  included  in  the  Register,  while  it 
otherwise  covers  the  same  field — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut. 

Opening  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.    A  cir- 
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cular  of  information  with  regard  to  this  institution  announces 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  vvotk  ;  that  the  first  quota  of  pa- 
tients, numbering  60,  would  be  taken  from  the  almshouses 
early  in  November  ultimo  ;  200  would  be  received  during  the 
winter,  and  peihaps  more.  Estimating  the  capacity  of  the 
present  buildings  at  300,  additional  buildings  would  be  needed 
during  the  coming  year  to  accommodate  300  more  patients, 
before  the  600  now  in  the  almshouses  can  be  cared  for. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  jurisdiction  over  this  col- 
ony. The  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  is  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Peterson,  60  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  The 
Medical  Superintendent  is  Dr.  William  P.  Spratling,  Craig 
Colony,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

Physician's  Visiting  List  for  1896.     Published  annually 

for  forty-five  years.  (Lindsay  &  Blakiston.)  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

This  well-known  visiting  list  presents  several  improvements 
in  the  new  edition  for  1896.  More  space  has  been  allowed 
for  writing  the  names  and  to  the  *'  Memoranda  Page;"  a 
column  has  beert  added  for  the  **  Amount"  of  the  weekly 
visits,  and  a  column  for  the  *'  Ledger  Page."  The  lists  for 
75  patients  and  100  patients  will  also  have  special  memoranda 
page  as  above,  and  hereafter  will  come  in  two  volumes  only, 
dated  January  to  June,  and  July  to  December.  No  visiting 
list  has  been  longer  used,  or  shown  to  be  better  suited  to  the 
work  of  the  general  physician  in  keeping  easily  and  sytemati- 
cally  his  business  accounts  and  memoranda. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
OF  New  York,  1895.  Published  by  the  Society.  F.  C.  Cur- 
tis, M.D.,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y.     8vo,  pp.  518. 

Over  thirty  papers  and  reports  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
medical  and  surgical  practitioners,  but  not  a  single  one  on 
preventive  medicine,  not  even  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Hygiene,  though  the  President  in  his  anniversary  address 
plainly  stated  that  "  the  idea  of  combatting  diseases  solely 
by  heroic  measures  has  given  place  to  the  belief  that  the 
physician's  first  duty  is  to  prevent  disease,"  anjJ  for  this  reason 
presumably,  at  least  justifiably,  a  new  committee  on  hygiene 
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was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Louis  Balch,  Health  Officer  of 
Albany,  as  chairman.  It  is  to.be  hoped  a  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted  at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  in  Januar}^  that  will  make 
amends  for  the  shortcoming  of  the  past  year. 

Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences.  A 
Yearly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  General  Sanitary  Sci- 
ences throughout  the  World.  Edited  by  Charles  Sajous, 
M.D.,  and  seventy  associate  editors,  etc.,  illustrated  with 
chromo-lithographs,  engravings,  in  five  volumes.  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Chicago  :  F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  publishers, 
1895. 

This  work  is  the  prince  of  medical  annuals,  and  he  who 
possesses  it  has  at  his  command  nearly  ail  that  is  valuable  in 
the  medical  literature  of  the  world  within  the  year.  The 
editor  in  the  preface  pays  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  who  was  the  former  editor  of  the  Section 
on  General  Therapeutics  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  The 
editors  of  the  several  departments  into  which  the  work  is 
divided  seem  to  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
their  competency,  as  was  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  although 
they  may  differ  in  their  treatment  of  the  various  topics  as- 
signed to  them,  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  present  status  pf  medical  progress.  To  the  writer 
and  teacher,  and  to  the  busy  practitioner,  without  time  to  scan 
many  periodicals,  but  who  would  know  the  gist  of  all,  the 
work  is  invaluable  as  a  summary  of  the  more  important  articles 
on  each  particular  subject,  and  by  the  careful  system  of  refer- 
ence. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  being  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1895.  A 
pamphlet  of  200  pages,  containing  some  30  papers,  reports, 
and  discussions  thereon  of  interest  to  the  cult  generally,  and 
some  of  them  on  water  supplies,  sewerage,  and  pavements — 
of  interest  to  all  sanitarians. 

The  anniversary  address  of  the  President,  Daniel  W.  Mead, 
is  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  importance  in  the  practical 
facts  furnished  by  what  may  be  considered  the  every-day  work 
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of  engineers  and  surveyors.  "  Treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  and  others  of  the  larger  engineering  works 
in  which  few-  can  hope  to  take  part  and  still  fewer  as  origina- 
tors or  designers.  Yet  you  cannot  find  a  treatise  that  will 
give  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  detailed  cost  of  the 
most  simple  excavation  or  trenching  or  any  other  fundamen- 
tal operation  of  engineering  construction.  These  simpler 
matters  are  within  the  practical  experience  of  all,  and  yet 
accurate  information  concerning  them  is  often  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  whose  practical  experience  has  not  yet 
covered  the  particular  points  under  consideration."  Remarks 
which  seem  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  authors  of  sev- 
eral important  and  practical  papers,  for  example,  on  Sewerage 
Construction  in  Water-bearing  Soils,  by  Andrew  Gates,  of 
Muscatine,  la.;  Preservation  of  all  Sources  of  Water  Supply 
from  Sewage,  by  Robert  E.  Orr,  of  Evanston  ;  Western 
Springs  (a  small  village)  Water  System,  by  Ethan  Philbrick, 
of  Western  Springs  ;  Brick  Pavement  Construction,  by  A.  D. 
Thompson,  Peoria  ;  Location  and  Alignment  of  Drainage  Dis- 
tricts, by  D.  L.  Brainard,  of  Lincoln,  and  several  others. 
Jacob  A.  Harmon,  Secretary,  Peoria. 

The  Archives  of  Pediatrics  will  commence  its  thirteenth 
year  with  the  January  number,  under  the  business  manage- 
ment of  E.  B.  Treat,  publisher,  of  New  York,  long  identified 
with  medical  publishing  interests.  The  Archives  has  been 
for  twelve  years  the  only  journal  in  the  English  language  de- 
voted exclusively  to  "diseases  of  children,*^  and  has  always 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  new  management  propose  several  important  changes  in 
its  make-up  ;  increasing  the  text  15  per  cent,  and  enlarging 
its  scope  in  every  way.  Subscription,  $3  a  year  in  advance. 
The  editorial  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Floyd  M. 
Crandall,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  New  York 
Polyclinic,  and  Chairman  of  Section  on  Pediatrics,  New  York 
AcadeiYiy  of  Medicine. 
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THE   RUIN   OF  THE    YEAR. 

Along  the  hills  and  by  the  sleeping  stream 
A  warning  falls,  and  all  the  glorious  trees — 
Vestures  of  gold  and  grand  embroideries- 
Stand  mute  as  in  a  sad  and  beautiful  dream. 
Brooding  on  death  and  nature's  vast  undoing  ; 
And  spring  that  came  an  age  ago  and  fled, 
On  summer's  glory  long  since  drawn  to  read. 
And  now  the  fall  and  all  the  slow  soft  ruin. 
And  soon,  some  day,  sweeps  by  the  pillaging  wind. 
The  winter's  wild  outrider,  with  harsh  roar. 
And  leaves  the  meadows  sacked  and  waste  and  thinned. 
And  strips  the  forest  of  its  golden  store, 
Till  the  grim  tyrant  comes,  and  then  they  sow 
The  silent  wreckage,  not  with  salt,  but  snow. 

-Archibald  Lampman,  in  the  November  Scribners, 

Poison  Scatterers. — The  idea  is  apparently  widely  en- 
tertained that  sidewalks  and  the  floors  of  public  conveyances 
and  buildings  are  a  sort  of  ever-ready  cuspidor.  The  habit,  of 
ubiquitous  expectoration — always  disgusting  and  unnecessary 
in  health — becomes  dangerous  when  practised  by  consump- 
tives. Sweeping  trains  catch  a  surprising  amount  of  filth,  and 
tubercle  bacilli  as  well  as  other  germs  have  been  found  in  the 
skirts  of  ladies'  dresses,  whence  they  may  be  introduced  into 
houses.  How  often,  do  we  see  a  consumptive  shivering  over 
a  register  and  dropping  the  scourings  of  the  cavities  in  his 
lungs  down  the  hot-air  pipe,  to  be  dried  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  building  !  The  expectoration  should  take 
place  into  a  cup  that  can  be  readily  disinfected,  or  into  a 
waterproof-paper  receptacle  that  can  be  burned. — From  *'  Coji^ 
sumption  considered  as  a  Contagious  Disease,*'  by  h..  L.  BENE- 
DICT, M.D.,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November, 

The  Foundation  of  America's  Success. — The  natural 

product  of  the  soil,  aided  by  intelligent  labor,  is  the  great 
creative  force,  the  only  source  from  which  wealth  may  be  ob- 
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tained  to  meet  all  obligations.  The  street-car  fare,  interest 
on  bonds,  dividends  on  stocks,  the  soldiers'  pension,  the  fees 
of  the  professional,  the  dry  goods  and  grocery  bills,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  conducting  all  the  intricate  machinery  of  the 
government,  must  be  paid  by  the  revenues  from  the  soil. 
The  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  is  valuable  only 
because  of  the  commerce  and  the  wealth  created  from  the 
soil  by  the  co-operation  of  labor  and  nature's  fertility.  One 
year  of  total  failure  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  add  wreck 
and  ruin,  starvation  and  death  would  be  the  inevitable  results. 
That  the  United  States  finds  herself  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  her  existence 
is  a  proud  iaLCt.—Froju  "  True  Source  of  American  Wealth/* 
by  the  HON.  BEN7AMIN  F.  CLAYTON,  President  of  t tie  Farmers* 
National  Congress^  in  North  American  Review  for  November, 

Butler,  in  every  instance  without  exception,  reduces  his 
demands  upon  the  antagonist  whom  he  always  sees  before 
him  to  their  minimum.  There  is  not  in  the  Analogy,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  word  of  rhetoric,  of  declamation,  of 
either  wilful  or  neglectful  over-statement.  It  is  a  purely  dry 
light  which  he  seeks  to  cast  upon  his  theme.  He  opens  a 
path  before  us^  and  the  whole  purpose  before  us  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  **  ought  ;"  while  to  this  **  ought"  there  is  no 
other  sequel  than  the  words  **  to  inquire."  For  all  those 
whose  temperament  is  warm,  whose  imagination  is  lively, 
this  seems  but  a  jejune  result  ;  they  have  spent  much  labor 
and  much  patience  in  toiling  up  the  steep  road  of  the  Treatise 
itself,  and  then  they  find  themselves  simply  introduced  into  a 
new  field  of  arduous  investigation.  They  are  tired,  and  die- 
mand  refreshment  ;  he  offers  them  only  a  recommencement 
of  the  work.  After  a  hearty  and  hot  day,  it  seems  a  scanty 
wage.  It  is  no  wonder  if  some  are  disappointed  ;  it  is  well 
that  so  rhany  are  not.  To  my  mind,  there  is  no  preparation 
for  a  satisfactory  study  of  Butler  so  good  as  to  have  been 
widely  conversant  with  the  disappointing  character  of  human 
affairs.  The  works  of  Butler  will  always  render  valuable  ser- 
vice in  the  mitigation  of  controversy,  both  by  good  example 
and  by  assisting  men  of  upright  minds,  though  of  differing 
opinions,  to  regard  each  other  with  mutual  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. As  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith  in  his  admirable  epitaph. 
Nihil  titigit  quod  fton  ornavit,  so  it  may  be  safely  averred  of 
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Butler,  Nemo  impuqnavit  qui  non  laudavit, — "  Bishop  Butler 
and  his  Censors,'* — W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  Nineteenth  Century 
for  November. 

Sanitary  Laws  of  the  New  Rome.— -I  have  indicated  as 
succinctly  as  possible  the  main  features  of  a  municipal  system 
that  is  elaborated  with  great  distinctness  and  detail  in  the 
important  new  piece  of  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Suffice  it  then  to  add  that  this  uniform  and  modernized  frame- 
work of  administration  seems  adequate  to  support  the  rap- 
idly increasing  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  functions  laid 
upon  the  government  of  the  Italian  communities.  For  ex- 
ample, Italy  had  long  needed  a  complete  and  efficient  system 
of  sanitary  administration.  Obviously  this  desideratum  could 
not  be  effected  to  the  best  advantage  without  the  aid  of  a 
good  system  of  local  administration  in  general.  For  several 
years  the  sanitary  specialists  and  the  publicists  of  Italy  were 
studying  and  comparing  the  health  regulations  of  England, 
Germany,  .America,  and  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  the 
entire  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  Italian  laws  pertaining 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  These  studies  were 
embodied  in  several  legislative  projects,  and  at  length  took 
form  in  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Signor  Crispi,  toward  the  close  of  1887.  Besides  providing 
for  central  and  provincial  sanitary  authorities,  the  measure, 
which  was  duly  enacted,  made  large  use  of  the  sindaco  and 
the  ordinary  government  of  the  commune  for  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  local  health.  The  result  now 
promises  to  be  that  within  a  few  years  Italy  may  be  able  to 
teach  other  nations  useful  les.>ons  in  the  art  of  sanitary  ad- 
ministration.— From  ^*  Recent  Progress  of  Italian  Cities^**  by 
Albert  Shaw,  in  the  November  Review  of  Reviews. 

India's  Winter  Climate.— At  this  hotel  we  had  our  first 
experience  of  the  htdxoQva  punkah,  and  it  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  order  that  the  punkah  frill  might  sweep 
within  a  few  inches  of  our  faces  the  mosquito-nettings  were 
removed,  as  we  vainly  believed  what  we  had  been  told,  that 
mosquitoes  were  unable  to  perform  their  alimentary  functions 
in  a  strong  current  of  air.  At  first  the  soft  fanning,  the 
regular  dip,  and  the  long  wave  of  cool  air  which  passed  over 
us  were  delightfully  soporific,  but  we  had  not  calculated  on 
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t\\G  punka/t'iuallah  habit  of  dropping  oflE  to  sleep,  and  although 
the  cries  and  objurgations  addressed  to  these  .drowsy  nienials 
from  neighboring  rooms  failed  to  arouse  us,  we  were  soon 
awakened  by  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  by  the  feeling  that 
we  were  helplessly  in  the  power  of  the  singing  miscreants. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  hotel  was  the  long  corridors  like  dark 
tunnels,  the  blaze  of  blinding  yellow  light  at  each  end,  with 
green  leaves  framing  vignettes  of  golden  haze  and  smoke  and 
stiff  fan-palms,  or  a  distant  blue  line  of  water  dotted  with 
white  lateen-sails,  and  the  pair  oi  punkah  coolies  at  each  open 
door,  one  asleep  with  his  mahogany  shins  stretched  half-way 
across  the  passage,  and  the  other  languidly  pulling  at  the 
cord  which  hangs  from  the  fanlight  over  the  door.  A  veteran 
colonel  just  back  from  a  campaign  in  Beloochistan  consoled 
u^,  when  we  complained  of  the  heat,  unjustly  perhaps,  for 
the  mercury  never  rose  to  the  height  which  people  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  during  the  progress  of  a  New  York  summer. 
He  said  that  in  Beloochistan  they  were  accustomed  to  emerge 
from  their  tents,  when  an  interval  between  dust-storms  per- 
mitted, at  4  A.M.,  and  sit  outside  to  drink  in  the  freshness  of 
the  morning,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  104*^  F. — From  **  Recent 
hnpressions  of  Anglo-Indian  Life,"'  by  EDWIN  LORD  Wekks, 
in  Harper  s  Magazine  for  November. 

The  Century  for    the   Coming  Year.— 77/<f  Century 

Magazine  celebrates  its  quarter-centennial  in  its  November 
issue  with  an  **  Anniversary  Number."  In  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion it  dons  a  new  dress  of  type,  with  new  headings,  etc.,  and 
it  appears  in  a  new  and  aitistic  coyer.  Although  The  Century 
has  reached  an  age  that  is  unusual  among  American  maga- 
zines, it  continues  to  show  the  youthful  vigor  and  enterprise 
that  have  always  characterized  it.  The  programme  that  has 
been  arranged  for  the  coming  year  contains  a  number  of  in- 
teresting features.  Much  has  already  been  written  concerning 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  '*  Sir  George  Tressady,*' 
which  has  been  secured  for  its  pages.  There  was  a  very  spir- 
ited bidding  for  this  novel  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  pub- 
lishers, with  the  result  that  the  author  will  probably  realize  from 
the  serial  and  book  rights  of  it  one  of  the  largest  sums  that  has 
yet  been  given  for  a  work  of  fiction  in  the  English  language. 
The  story  describes  life  in  an  Eilglish  country-house,  and  also 
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touches  somewhat  upon  industrial  questions.  It  begins  in 
the  November  number  with  an  account  of  an  English  parlia- 
mentary election.  It  will  be  the  leading  feature  in  fiction  for 
the  coming  twelve  months,  other  and  shorter  novels  being 
contributed  by  W.  D.  Howells,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  and  Amelia  E.  Barr.  There  will  also  be  con- 
tributions from  Mark  Twain  and  Rudyard  Kipling  (the  latter 
furnishing  to  the  Chriatmas  Century  one  of  the  most  powerful 
stories  he  has  ever  written)  ;  a  series  of  articles  on  the  great 
naval  engagements  of  Nelson,  by  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
author  of  **  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History  ;"  three 
brilliant  articles  on  Rome,  contributed  by  Marion  Crawford, 
and  superbly  illustiated  by  Castaigne,  who  made  the  famous 
World's  Fair  pictures  in  The  Century  ;  a  series  of  articles  by 
George  Kennan,  author  of  **  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,*' 
on  the  Mountains  and  the  Mountaineers  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus,  describing  a  little-known  people  ;  articles  by  Henry 
M.  Stanley  and  the  late  E.  J.  Glave  on  Africa  ;  a  series  of 
papers  on  **  The  Administration  of  the  Cities  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  The  Century  will  also  contain 
during  the  year  a  great  number  of  papers  on  art  subjects, 
richly  illustrated. 

Professor  Sloane's  *'  Life  of  Napoleon,"  with  its  wealth  of 
illustration,  will  reach  its  most  interesting  part — the  rise  of 
the  conqueror  to  the  height  of  his  power,  and  his  final  over- 
throw and  exile.  In  order  that  new  subscribers  may  obtain 
the  whole  of  this  monumental  work,  the  publishers  have  made 
a  rate  of  $5,  for  which  one  can  have  a  year's  subscription 
from  November,  1895,  and  all  of  the  numbers  for  the  past 
twelve  months,  from  the  beginning  of  Professor  Sloane's 
history. 

St.  Nicholas  in  1896. —For  almost  quaiter  of  a  century — 
for  twenty-two  years,  to  be  exact— 5/.  Nicholas  Magazine  has 
been  bearing  its  welcome  messages  each  month  to  the  young 
people  of  the  land.  It  began  existence  in  1873,  consolidating 
with  it  in  its  early  years  all  of  the  leading  children's  periodi- 
cals of  that  day,  The  Little  Corporal^  Children  s  Hour^  the 
School' Day  Magazine,  and  Our  Young  Folks  among  them.  The 
last  children's  magazine  to  be  merged  in  St,  Nicholas  was  Wide 
Awahe,  which  was  purchased  and  consolidated  with  it  only  a 
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few  years  ago.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  contribu- 
tions for  its  pages  from  the  leading  writers  and  artists  of  the 
language, . while  it  has  given  to  its  readers  many 'works  that 
have  become  imperishable  classics  in  juvenile  literature.  Si. 
Nicholas  has  had  for  many  years  a  large  circulation  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  read  by  many  royal  children.  When  the 
children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*  family  were  young  the  Prince 
took  six  copies  for  his  household,  and  the  present  Crown 
Prince  of  Italy  grew  up  a  constant  reader  of  St,  Nicholas. 

The  magazine  is  a  help  to  those  that  have  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  children,  in  that  it  is  full  of  brightness  and  in- 
terest and  tends  to  cultivate  high  aspirations,  without  being 
**  preachy"  and  prosy  and  lugging  in  too  apparent  moraliz- 
ing. Its  readers  are  always  loyal  to  it,  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  learn  what  has  been  provided  for  their  delectation  during 
the  coming  year.  The  leading  feature  will  be  a  delightful 
series  of  letters  written  to  young  people  from  Samoa  by  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson.  These  describe  the  picturesque  life  of 
the  lamented  romancer  in  his  island  home,  and  give  interest- 
ing poi  traits  of  his  native  retainers.  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose 
first  Jungle  Stories  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas,  will  write  for  it 
in  1896,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet,  will 
contribute  a  delightful  poem,  "  The  Dream  March  of  the 
Children,"  to  the  Christmas  number.  The  serial  stories  rep- 
resent several  favorite  names.  **  The  Swordmaker's  Son"  is 
a  story  of  boy-life  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Christianity.  It  is  written  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  whose  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  times  and  whose  travels  over  the 
scenes  of  the  story  have  enabled  him  to  present  vividly  the 
local  coloring.  "  The  Prize  Cup"  is  one  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge's 
best  stories.  Albert  Stearns,  whose  **  Chris  and  the  Wonder- 
ful Lamp"  was  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  past  year, 
has  written  another  story  that  promises  much.  In  **  Sindbad, 
Smith  &  Co."  he  has  again  gone  to  '*  The  Arabian  Nights" 
for  inspiration.  An  American  boy  enters  into  partnership 
with  that  greatest  of  sea-faring  adventurers,  Sindbad,  and  the 
fun  and  the  complications  that  this  brings  about  can  be  im-' 
agined.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features.  During  the 
coming  year  $1000  will  be  given  in  prizes.  Full  particulars 
concerning  it  will  be  found  in  the  November  number. 
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